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The Pretence of Governing 


’ udents Lave rebelled in the past and the police 
Revolted, but never before have the two pulled 
ter to deliver destruction on the scale that 
'■ iow and other centres in Uttar Pradesh witnes- 
■rlier this month. University property has been 
down ; the armed constabulary deployed for its 
lotion aided and abetted the crime, then wrested 
^rtiative through a widespread mutiny and enga- 
, t 't;elf in gun battles with the army contingents 
P:':'d to take over their armouries. True, it was a 
minority among the students as well as the 
^ which was responsible for the terror. In the 
'j^jally, over thirty persons including several army 
;%-ere killed, a hundred or so were injured, some 
jjfe'oung persons suffered a permanent set-back 
|||r academic career and public property worth 
v >s was lost. In normal times, the right retri- 
would have been to give the state ministry 
: and disband the so-called provincial armed 
ulary. But the times have changed and the 
nd responsibilities of public functionaries -no 
match with their powers and privileges. Mrs 
'* cannot find a substitute for Chief Minister 
hi, reasons will be foutld why it is inexpedient 
[)and the PAC, the motions of an enquiry will 
^ through to assuage public indignation, puni- 
1. to jhe -erring policemen will be, whittled 


meaninglessly down and all will be forgotten in 
a matter of months—till something worse happens. 

Discipline is central to democracy and is, like 
freedom, indivisible. The example is set at the top. 
At the meeting of the Congress legislative party 
which met the other day in Lucknow to discuss the 
breakdown of law and order in the state, two MLAs 
who sharply criticised the government were repor¬ 
tedly manhandled soon after by some of their 
colleagues. The Tripathi government has excelled 
itself, during this month of May, in'debasing the 
standards of governance, through its laxity, prone¬ 
ness to compromise, fear to face up to inconvenient 
facts, corruption specifically alleged by many legis¬ 
lators and sheer incompetence. In a constitutional 
«ense, there may be no collapse of the administrative 
machinery in the State but the present ministry has 
clearly lost its moral authority to govern. It is 
too late for patchwork. 

Before any government can hope to eradicate 
poverty, develop the economy, promote, the scientific 
temper'or such .other refined aims, it should be 
able to maintain a modicum of peace and order in 
the society. It has to be just before it can be good. 
But politics today has become such an inanity that 
only an unusually clean ami nnmng^nc 
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hope to retrieve it from further ignominy. An ill- 
informed government, known mainly for its dithe¬ 
ring, cannot hope to call to order an indisciplined 
police force or any other unruly section of the com¬ 
munity. The Uttar Pradesh PAC, originally intended 
as a strike corps to quell rural riots is deployed 
today to handle urban violence for which task it 
seems singularly unsuited. Its members would natu¬ 
rally have their list of grievances and charter of 
demands which have in fact led them to evolve their 
welfare association into a trade union. Banning 
police trade unionism is easy enough but the redress 
of their grievances under difficult economic condi- 
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tions would call for an imaginative approach on the 
part of the government. But the latter seems still to 
think, as has been its wont, in terms of a negotiated 
settlement with a group of individuals guilty 
extreme offences. 

The Central Home Ministry has adutytc < 
without further delay to restore law and order* 
Uttar Pradesh. The Congress Party and the Prt 
Minister have an equal responsibility to nominal, 
more suitable person than Mr Tripathi to head 
state government. There is nothing that col 
commend his continuance in office. 


Stakes in the Summit 


Mr Brezhnev who has just made a reasonably 
successful trip to Bonn could not be in two minds 
about his projected visit to Washington. There 
is a vague speculatioit that he might postpone it 
due to the uncertainties arising from the Water- 
l *ate scandal. There is also a small voice of protest 
tram within the USSR against political and econo- 
. mic interdependence with the capitalist world. 
But Mr Brezhnev would like to meet Mr Nixon to 
* fbfter precisely such interdependence. Russia has 
raw materials to offer and badly needs western 
technology. Ideological taboos cannot be allowed 
to come in the way of the Soviet appetite for things 
the Russians lack. This is clear not only from the 
economic-industrial-technical cooperation agreement 
which Messrs Brandt and Brezhnev signed the other 
day at Bonn but also from such an interesting specta¬ 
cle as the West Germans building a huge steel mill 
at the moment at Kursk in Ukraine. The Americans 
can offer all these and foodgrains besides. Mr 
Nixon came to Moscow’s rescue after his visit to 
that city in May 1972. There is no reason why he 
shouldn’t help again, except perhaps his own present 
personal predicament. 

But Mr Nixon too would stand to gain from 
a stage-managed summit with Mr Brezhnev, just 
as his visits to Peking and Moscow decisively 
helped his election victory last November. The 
Watergate probe is sure to lengthen into weeks and 
months and Mr Nixon could retrieve some of his lost 
prestige by a foreign policy breakthrough. From 
the American point of view, the elements of a 
detente could be a mDf% accommodating Soviet 
response to western proposals at the current security 
talks in Helsinki and the negotations about force 
levels reduction now on at Vienna. In return 


for foodgrains, economic aid and technologic: ! 
assistance, the Russians could prove a little mor ^ 
helpful to American interests in South East A - 
and the Middle East. These are aims worth work jj 
ing for. And Mr Nixon is not the man to mh 1 
opportunity. 


In relation to the USA, Europe is economically 
powerful but militarily weak. The European Ecor " 
mic Community is no substitute for a Europe 
government which cannot come about earlier than 
around 1980; till then Europe will remain politic: 
rather impotent in its relations with the milit : 1 11 ? 
big powers. In contrast, Russia is economically .c.,. 
powerful than America, or the EEC for that ma 1 r> 1 
but not militarily. She is forging ahead with m*\ 1 
armaments in spite of the verbal commitmusu i 
to detente. Nor is her fairly tight control o\<t I 
Eastern Europe any the less now than before. An 
hard boiled critics at home can always be told,? 
indeed Mr Brezhnev has done, that no ideologu es 
rapprochement with the west is contemplated, 
anything, a working arrangement with the yv« .4 
would enable the Russians better to take car 
their problems with the Chinese. ,, i 


In fact Mr Brezhnev is attempting, with gre%'^\ 
caution and sophistication, what Mr KhrushcheV 
failed to achieve. Mr Brezhnev has been j^rt;* 
leader since October 1964 ; he has marked tin *' to 
strike a balance between dogmatism and pragma^ 
tism. The recent ouster from the politburo 
dogmatists like Shelest and Voronov, has helpcci 
to shore up his position and he could now afford to 
take a somewhat flexible line with Mr Nixon. He 
does not go to Washington to export revolution or 
things of that kind. He goes to do business and-has 
a stake in Mr Nixon surviving the domestic crisis.^. 




Asutosh Rais 


Drugs: The Worst of a Bad Deal 


- If you stopped anyone walking down 
* rdad and asked him what product is 
r id at a price which is 13900 per cent of 
manufacting cost, he would probably 
fly that it is some drug or the other, 
^hd he would be right, for, in 1970, 
>che sold in Canada drugs which cost 
35 per kg at £4870 per kg. Roche, 
*' -ich incidentally is the biggest pharma- 
Jtical firm in the world, has also been 
♦> ^ently hauled up by the British Mono¬ 
polies Commission for selling two drugs 
it over 6 times their manufacturing cost. 
Indian drug firms, including branches 
«jf foreign companies, are no angels 
/ Hher. They have been consistently 
?iclaring an unparalleled dividend of 20 
* ' <»rcent on ordinary share capital. And 
'•hfc, more than half their profits are not 
uj .ibuted. Which means that, on an 
, average, a drug firm is making a profit 
If ;f 40 per cent on its share capital. 

, The average drug firm in India is 
, ;wice as profitable as the average firm of 
average industry in India. And since 
. ‘ big, foreign-owned firms are very 

k a-\ tch more profitable than the average 
^M*< 4 g firm, one gets an idea of the degree 
- freeing that goes on. 

And this, mind you, is not at the 
expense of underpaid workers or anything 
^ "the sort. Where a peon gets Rs 170 
Jjjta a start in the government, Rs 218 in a 
f *' troleum company, and Rs 211 in a 
| tionalised bank, one in a drug com- 
^ - any gets Rs 385. A clerk in the central 
’ ?Vernment gets Rs 249 at the beginning 
>f his career. One in a drug company 
ts Rs 552. 

,, . The common reason trotted out for 
, th. need for high prices and profits is 
tl M t r heavy investment has to be made in 
k search and development. Another 
^ .gumentis that $ince major results of 
research and development are not very 
predictable or assured, there is a high 
d( ^ee of risk involved in the industry. 

[ Whatever validity these arguments 
pay have to countries abroad, they 


certainly are untenable in India. For 
one thing, the R & D work done by drug 
firms in India is negligible. And almost 
all of what little is done is in the field 
of quality control, not in carrying 
out fundamental reasearch to discover 
drugs. Where then is the risk ? Further, 
as protagonists of the drug firms pro¬ 
claim, even when the rest of the Indian 
industry was going through recessions, 
the drug firms kept up their pace of 
growth, year after year. Is this the 
result of risk-taking ? Besides, one must 
not forget that profits are calculated after 
expenses on R & D are deducted. - 

The Tariff Commission carried out a 
study some years ago on some selected 
drugs. It found that drug prices in India 
are much higher than in countries 
abroad; but it attributed that to the 
high cost of intermediates, equipment, 
chemicals, high taxation, lack of automa¬ 
tion and low productivity. What the 
Tariff Commission forgot to mention was 
that most of these chemicals and inter¬ 
mediates are imported by the drug com¬ 
panies from their own branches abroad 
at highly inflated prices. 

Following the Tariff Commission’s 
report, was issued the Drugs (Price 
Control) Order, by which prices were 
slashed in all major product groups. The 
smallest price cut was in antiseptics —35 
per cent—and the largest in antibiotics— 
82.53 per cent. Despite these cuts, the 
drug industry remains the most profitable 
of them all. 

The public sector concerns—Hindu¬ 
stan Antibiotics Ltd (HAL) and Indian 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd (IDPL)— 
were set up to curb excessive dependence 
on these profiteering branches of foreign 
firms. But, predictably, the objective 
has not been achieved. Capacity utilisa¬ 
tion has been very low. The capital/ 
output ratio is 1 : 1.5 for the private 
sector, but only 1 : 0,33 for the public 
sector plants. And while the rest of the 
industry has been reaping in profits, 
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the* 


If>PL has actually managed to make 
losses. ■■ i? 

A major handicap is that since Indian ^ 
drug firms carry on as little researclra#: 
they possibly can, they themselves canned 
get the latest medicines available in Jndto.'^ 
In other words, if India wants the latfest 
medicines, she will have to allow 
giant international companies to maintain 
their equity interest in Indian firms. Onty 
then will they market the latest drugs in 
India. And it is perhaps with precisely "{ 
this in mind that the. Indian branches of 
international companies are not doing ]i 
any significant research in India. Stoq^| 
this situation cannot be allowed to carry 
on indefinitely, the obvious alternative ! 
was to set up research organisations to ^ 
the public sector. But this move also has 
come to grief. For one thing, funds can-^j 
not be made available in anywhere near 
the quantity that is needed. Secondly, v 
even for the money that has been pumped . 
in, results have been unsatisfactory. 

This question of foreign interest to j 
Indian drug firms is a vexed one. !i| 
order to save on foreign exchange, atot-w 
also because of past experiences of neo*v:| 
colonialist exploitation by foreign 
the India government has made it its; 7 *; 
policy to encourage as much IndianiActtott^i 
of firms as possible. And yet, to th$f| 
drug industry, one must recognise thi^ 
association with foreign firms has betot ^ 
very helpful in making available good: 
medicines and bringing about whatever f 
revolution there has been in public health ^ 
in India. Cutting off this connection witt-fl 
undoubtedly affect the quality of drugs ; 
made available in the country. The pubUg 
sector alternative has proved itself d' , :f 
failure, as it always seems to when one | 
resorts to it as an escape from exploita? ^ 
tive capitalism. 

But even if an entirely satisfactory 
solution to this problem cannot be found* 1 
one can at least do better than the'^j 
Government of India has done. Some^lf 
where in the 1950s it was decided that ; 
the percentage of foreign equity capital 
in any firm should be less than 50 per, ■ 
cent. And yet, even today, three majp? 
firms are fully foreign-owned, and 99 $ 
per cent of another is also in foreign ; 
hands. In all there are 14 firms with ‘ 
more than 70 pet cent of their capital ,; 
being supplied by foreign interests. One ’J 
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I fails to understand why the government 
cannot take a tough stand and say that 
no foreign firm can own more than 25 
per cent of the equity capital of any firm. 
India is an attractive market, and one 
need not fear that foreign firms will be 
scared away by such terms. Additionally, 
the government should stipulate in all 
agreements that within a specified period 
of a new drug being introduced on the 
world market, it should be introduced on 
the Indian market too, provided there is a 
demand for it. This way, one ought to 
be able to make the best of a bad deal. 

Also, there should be careful scrutiny 
of the chemicals that are imported at 
inflated rates on the plea that they are 
not available in India. Sophisticated 
brand names often cover up the fact that 
what is being imported is a very simple 
concoction. There is the example of a 
firm making batteries under foreign 
collaboration. One of ihe components 
which was being imported was later 
discovered to be merely maida with a 
..sophisticated label. Particularly with 
the furore going on now in Western 
countries about the practices of drug 
companies, some sort of international 
initiative should be taken to tear apart 
this mumbo-jumbo of secret formulations 
and find out how cheap and simple arc 
these wonder-drugs, once they have been 
discovered. It is time to put an end to a 
few rapacious companies exploiting sick 
men and women all over the world. 

But if the big international firms have 
their dark side, so does the small scale 
sector of the Indian drug industry, which 
accounts for about 10 percent of total drug 
output. For, while there have only been 
occasional reports of big companies palm¬ 
ing off sub-standard or dangerous goods 
into an ignorant market, the small scale sec¬ 
tor is believed to be less partial to rigorous 
quality control. Most State governments 
do not have an adequate drug control 
administration, so that no rigorous check 
in possible. Besides, the small scale sector 
concentrates on making formulations 
after buying the basic drugs in bulk. And 
since a good deal of these basic drugs are 
imported, the import content of the small 
sector's product is more than 50 per cent. 
Since the large-scale sector has made 
some effort at finding raw materials in 
India and part of even this is paid back 


through exports by the organised sector. 
Since the small scale sector is neither 
labour-intensive nor capable of carrying 
out any innovations, nor even of bringing 
down prices through lower overheads, 
the government must rethink its policy 
on the small sector in the drug industry. 

Talking of innovations, the govern¬ 
ment must also stipulate that a certain 
percentage of profits or turnover has to 
be spent on R & D. At present, the 
Indian firm spends only 2 per cent of its 
turnover on research, while firms abroad 
spend five to six times as much. 

Finally, the government must find the 
determination to get tough with the drug 
firms. The British Government has asked 
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Roche to refund all the money it h is 
squeezed out of the National Heahii 
Service by charging exorbitant price.. 
Roche has appealed to the Houfc ^ 
Lords but has also made some disc" sure 
about British firms charging as :gh if 
not higher prices than Roche did. If the 
Indian government could ask son 
foreign firm operating here to refund t’a , 
money gained out of charging excessive 
prices before the Drug Control Order, v, • 
might get similar helpful disclosures her;' 
For one thing, international opinior 
now against the drug companies. F;V 
another, it is futile preaching about so-«' 
purpose to a bull which is reluctant' 
plough a field. You have to twist its tv '• 


I. Satya Sundaram 

The Illiterate Adult 


Mass illiteracy is one of the important 
factors retarding the progress as well as 
change in the less developed countries. 
Illiteracy is more rampant in predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural countries. While 
efforts have been made in India to make 
primary education free and compulsory, 
the percentage of illiterates to the total 
population is growing as shown in the 
following table: 


Census 

Total 

Literate 

Year 

population 

(Million) 

Percentage 

\95\ 

361 

16.0 

1961 

439 

24.0 

1971 

547 

29.3 


Both the individual and the nation 
have to pay a very high price for illite¬ 
racy. An illiterate adult is compelled to 
live an inferior existence. Not only his 
income is low, but also he remains 
isolated from sophisticated social pro¬ 
cesses which aim at modernisation of 
society. As the Kothari Commission 
rightly observes “illiterate people tend to 
resist change and cling to traditional 
forms of life, while modernisation of 
social life demands revolutionary changes 
in the accepted pattern" (page 424). In 
short, illiteracy stands in the way of 
economic and social progress. It has 


adverse effects on economic product ‘ 
population control, national integral ■ 
and health and sanitation. The dr e- 
terious effects of illiteracy should not oc 
ignored by any civilized nation. Prof 
V.K.R.V. Rao observes, “Without adu : 
education and adult literacy, it is m 
possible to have that range and speed < 
economic and social development whic 
wc require, nor is it possible to have that 
content or quality or tone to our econo¬ 
mic and social development that maJ^A 
it worthwhile in terms of values am 
welfare. A programme of adult educa¬ 
tion and adult literacy should therefc^ 
take a front place in any programme fi r. 
economic and social development." 

It is crystal clear that no country in 
the world can make substantial prog.? I 
in any field with about three-fourths or 
its population illiterate and hence igno¬ 
rant. However, lack of progress in ad alt 
literacy is not due to lack of awareness 
on the part of the Government to remove 
mass illiteracy, but mainly due to defec 
tive strategy. The Constitution of India 
(Article 45) says, “The state shall ender - J 
vour to provide, within a period of ten 
years for the commencement of th/ 
Constitution, for the free and compulsor 
education for all children until they com¬ 
plete the age of fourteen". 
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>h Vlfestern advanced countries, the 
twin forces of industrialisation and 
uitionalism promoted universal literacy, 
"f 'letnentary education was made compul- 
LoT e - in 1876 in England; and in 1882 in 
FnV° e. This universal literacy has led, 
in*tiiese countries to greater economic 
pi asperity and political participation of 
Vh^ masses. Illiteracy retards progress 
Doth in economic and political spheres. 
!n almost all countries today the one 
great problem is, crisis in leadership. But, 
competent leaders cannot be elected by 
. 1 . illiterate electorate. 


' In most underdeveloped countries to- 
ay there is some increase in the number 
..f literates, but there is an alarming in- 
ease in the number of illiterates. This 
«s so because population in these coun¬ 
tries is growing at a galloping rate. There 
s lack of positive response from adults 
o the literacy programmes. Added to 
lis, there is considerable “wastage” and 
tagnation” in primary education. For 
tance, in the decade 1951-61, literacy 
.. vleased by 7.4 percent while the popu- 
m increased by 21.5 percent. In the 
c’eade 1961-71, literacy increased only 
\ij 5.3 percent while the population in¬ 
creased by 24.6 percent. India was more 
lliterate in 1961 than in 1951, with an 
ddition of about 36 million illiterates, 
n 1966, it had 20 million more illiterates 
< lan in 1961. The percentage of literacy 
nas of course increased from 16.6 percent 
m 1951 to 24 percent in 1961 and to 
o/> percent in 1966. 


The World Conference of Ministers of 
Mucation was organised by UNESCO in 
cheran in 1965; it had put forward the 
Dncept of functional literacy which in- 
ludes not only the ability to read and 
,i,r ite but also the skill to learn more 
:.?4ut occupation, health and citizenship. 
But, mere awareness to spread functional 
l^eracy does not by itself produce the 
haired results. In fact, the problem of 
adult illiteracy should be attacked from 
wo angles. Firstly, efforts should be 
"lade to make the illiterate adults literate 
jhrough programmes of adult education. 

i Secondly, efforts should also be made to 
i tain the children enrolled in the primary 
i^hools. In other words, the second pro- 
lem is the problem of arresting school 
Prop-outs. 


Ever since independence, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
schools, resulting in a great increae in 
enrolment of children of the 6-11 age 
group. The total enrolment went up 
from 42.6 percent of the children of the 
age group in 1950-51 to 80 per cent in 
1968-69. Of course, the increase in en¬ 
rolment is not the same for both boys 
and girls. In the case of boys, the enrol¬ 
ment increased from 60 percent of the 
age group in 1950-51 to 96 percent in 
1968-69. In respect of enrolment of girls, 
the progress has been tardy. Their en¬ 
rolment was 25 percent in 1950-51 and 
it went up only to 55 percent in 1968-69. 
There is poor enrolment among the 
children of the tenants and landless 
labourers in rural areas. 

The crucial problem is not so much 
one of increasing enrolment, but one of 
arresting wastage and stagnation, at the 
primary school level. What do we mean 
by wastage and stagnation ? “Wastage” 
was defined by the Hartog Committee as 
•'the premature withdrawal of children 
from school at any stage before the com¬ 
pletion of the primary course”, while 
“stagnation” was defined to mean “the 
retention of a child in a class for a period 
of more than one year”. 

If we assume that five years of conti¬ 
nuous schooling is necessary to make a 
child literate, only 27 children out of 
every 100 complete the course. If we 
assume that seven years of continuous 
education is necessary, only 20 children 
out of every 100 become really literate. 

An analysis of the enrolment from 
1950-51 to 1963-64 shows that out of 
100 children enrolled in class 1, 39 stag¬ 
nate or drop out in that class itself so 
that only 61 move up to class II, eleven 
children stagnate or drop out at that 
class so that only 50 reach class III, and 
ultimately only 20 children pass out of 
class VII. 

The absence of proper schooling faci¬ 
lities is an important cause for school 
drop-outs in rural areas. Most schools 
cannot function during the rainy season. 
A large number of schools in village do 
not possess even the basic amenities. 
Nothing in such schools attracts the child. 
The National Committee on Women’s 
Education, in its report (1959), rightly 
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remarked: “When such is the case in 
any village and there is no other school 
in the neighbourhood to reach the upper 
classes which have not been provided in 
the local school, the child has no other ; 
alternative but to discontinue education”. 
It is a fact well-known that a majority of 
our elementary schools have unattractive 
buildings, inadequate equipment, indif¬ 
ferent and untrained teachers and over¬ 
crowded classes. 

Most children in rural areas are forced 
to leave the school to work on the farm 
because of abject poverty among rural 
people. This is the primary cause for 
school drop-outs in rural areas. These 
drop-outs can be arrested to a great 
extent by changing the working hours 
(and also days) of the primary schools. 
Especially in rural areas, the vacation 
should be given during the busy season, 
when there is maximum work in the 
agricultural sector, and the daily working 
hours should be reduced and changed 
accordingly. 

Trained social workers should be. 
appointed at the state, district and taluk 
levels who should be in touch with 
parents in the villages and urban slums. 
These social workers should tell v the 
parents about the need for continuous 
education for their children for about 
at least 5 years. While parental negli¬ 
gence is responsible for school drop-outs, 
in urban areas, grinding poverty and the 
employment of children on farms are the 
main causes for lack of continuous 
education to students in rural areas. 
While on the one hand efforts should be 
directed towards arresting school drop¬ 
out on the other hand programmes should 
be taken up, especially at the village level, 
to make every adult a literate. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Adult Literacy Programmes are 
in the doldrums. 

In this context, it is perhaps not 
irrelevant to discuss the laudable literacy 
programme launched in Maharashtra. 
The “Gram Shikshan Mohim” (Village 
Education Movement) of Maharashtra, 
which won the UNESCO Pahlavi prize of 
£ 5,000 for eradication of adult illiteracy, 
seeks to achieve “100 percent literacy” 
in many districts of the state. The 
Unesco operates a “Functional Literacy 
Programme” in most developing coun¬ 
tries. But, experts say that even this 



l^programme is not as effective as the 
r “Gram Shikshan Mohim” of Maharashtra. 

| The “Mohim” does not suffer from 
? paucity of funds because it has mobilised 
" workers for service on a voluntary basis. 

The “Mohim” uses special charts and 
/ booklets on literacy lessons for adults. 
The unique feature of this programme 
is that it does not depend on Government 
machinery. The programme was initially 
started as a social service programme 
in which village elders, officials, primary 
teachers and social workers showed a 
keen interest. It is interesting to note 
that a majority of the participants are 
women. By 1960, the “Mohim” was 
able to achieve 100 percent adult literacy 
in 300 villages in the age group of 
14 to 50. Later on the “Mohim” had 
attracted the attention of the Maharashtra 
Government, and the state adopted it as 
a Government literacy scheme in April, 
1961 to widen its scope. 

With the Government’s take over, the 
“Mohim” has become an organised move- 
'ment; and a ‘gram shikshan' executive 
committee, consisting of village elders, 
social workers, teachers and village 
officials, was formed in every village. 
These workers would prepare a list of 
illiterates—men and women between 14 
and 50 years—and persuade the illite¬ 
rates to attend the literacy classes which 
are carefully watched by a small inspec¬ 
tion committee. In about five months 
coaching, all the adults in the village arc 
made liteiate, this is, they acquire skills 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

A notable feature of the “Mohim” is 
that teaching is correlated to the day to 
day work of farmers so that the literacy 
classes will be very interesting for the 
adult illiterates. The adults are made 
literate with minimum cost, because the 
movement is manned by workers on a 
voluntary basis. For instance, during the 
decade 1961—71, the “Mohim” had pro¬ 
duced more than 95 lakhs adult literates 
(women are in a majority) and incurred 
an expense of Rs 93 lakhs. This works 
out to less than Re 1 per adult literate. 
The “Mohim” is also taking special care, 
by preparing suitable syllabus, booklets 
and guideline literature, to provide con¬ 
tinuous education so that the neo¬ 
literates do not become illiterate soon. 


While the adult literacy programme has 
been successful in states like Maharashtra, 
its progress is tardy in most states in 
India. Realising this, the Central 
Government is at present working out 
a scheme for out-of-school education in 
select districts. This scheme is expected 
to help remove mass illiteracy, especially 
in rural areas, The Government proposes 
to start four or five youth centres in each 
state and two to three centres in the 
Union territories also. 

A number of programmes, covering 
out of school education, health and 
sanitation, rural sports and recreation, 
will be taken up by the proposed youth 
centres. The Government is also think¬ 
ing of raising a Corps of National Service 
Volunteers, a section of which will be 
attached to each of these youth centres. 
Under the proposed scheme, an area of 
15 to 20 acres of land should be made 
available by the State Government, to be 
attached to the youth centre for future 
development and, if possible, a secondary 
school should be established there. The 
primary responsibly of these centres is 
to conduct classes in adult education 
and out of school education for nearby 
villagers. 

Running these youth centres on right 
lines is beset with some operational 
difficulties. The state governments should 
first of all find out competent teachers to 
conduct the classes. Due care should 
be taken in selecting the students from 
a nearby college to teach lessons. These 
college students may be trained in impart¬ 
ing adult education. The Union Govern¬ 
ment wants to train the National Service 
Scheme volunteers for a period of three 
months to conduct adult education and 
out of school education programmes on 
their placement in the youth centres. 
Conducting adult education classes is no 
problem because in most states adult 
education schemes are in operation, 
though their progress has not been en¬ 
couraging. It is important to see that 
the youth centres will work in collabora¬ 
tion with government departments, volun¬ 
tary agencies, educational institutions 
and individuals. Lack of co-ordination 
among the agencies that work to eradi¬ 
cate illiteracy is the chief cause for the 
tardy progress in the literacy field. 
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It is estimated that about p^rcem 
of workers in industrial and commercin' 
concerns are illiterate. The employe' 
should bear the responsibility of makir. 
them literate. The Government can hov „ 
ever bear all educational costs and supply 
the teachers, books and other teacAmi: 
materials. The big industrial units in 
the public sector should take the lead f 

Educational institutions of all k^., 
should bear a major responsibility 
spreading literacy, especially in n. 
areas. Adult literacy programmes sho 
be made an integral part of the compu, 
sory national service programme whf. 
should be taken up by students in. 
higher primary, secondary, higher second¬ 
ary and vocational schools ; and thos , . " 
the undergraduate classes of the uni\ , 
tics and colleges. Especially during tf, 
summer vacation both the students ar 
the teachers can play an useful role 
spreading literacy in villages, f . 
Government should not hesitate to ^ 
the additional cost involved in' 
programme. 


The Kothari Education Commis 
rightly observed. “Every education, 
institution should be required to ru 
literacy classes regularly and should be 
given responsibility for liquidating illite 
racy in a specified neighbouring a ^. 
the size of which should be determm 
by the size of the school staff and \T j 
number of students available for Iiterac r 1 
work”. 


The literacy campaigns are not . , 
end in themselves. They should 
followed by further efforts to see tL . ’ 
the neo-literates retain their ability , |T 
read and write and will nut the.^c . 
become illiterates all over again. One r 
the main ingredients of literacy pr. 
grammes should be to teach the a<^ j 
to use the library for both pleasure 
profit. Thus, the process of learn : 
once begun should be encouraged ^ ! 
continue. 



The Air Mail subscription rate 
for overseas subscribers 
stands reduced to US $ 12 
or its equivalent. 
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S. N. Rampal 

Bombers for Bhutto 


I 

Bombers, in terms of air power, are 
associated with strategy whereas fighters 
delated to tactics. Any country which 
•iwwds to build a strong defence, should 
necessity, have offensive capability, 
^ the simple reason that no war can 
won by the use of purely defensive 
' capons. The other decided advantages 
j a bomber has over a fighter in matters 
jerial combat are fa) extremely long 
cnd iir ance/range. (b) much more capacity 
var load, i.e. bombs, missiles and 
"l turrets, and (c) navigation as well as 
* overy systems completely independent 
1 ground stations, quite unlike a fighter. 

lc; Pakistan’s Air Force was reorganised 
|V0 * nd fighters (often called fighter-bom- 
after the 1965 War. According to 
estimate made from published sources, 
5 * n - strength, at the time of the 1971 War 
. ten squadrons of Mig-19 fighters, 
ight squadrons of F-86 lighters, two 
squadrons of Mirage III E fighters, four 
1 H uadronsofF 104 A Interceptors (figh- 
h used exclusively in air defence role 
1 j- aerial combat with intruding bom- 
. i or fighters) two squadrons of B-57 
( American version of the Canberra light 
~ u>mber) and one squadron of JL-28 light 
’ mbers, in addition to Reconnaissance, 
~ unsport and Logistic squadrons. 

* The overwhelming number of fighter 
, .o' ons was indicative of the fact that 
j, 'i-.aicver Pakistan’s strategy, her air force 
ii is a defensive, defence-orientated air 
:o* ce until recently. During the 1971 
however, Pakistan’s experience 
ff lively proved that their preparation, on 
>n> they considered the Israeli pattern, 
an 1 after all, not practical in the context 
>f this sub-continent—their fighters with 
>f nited range could not make much of 
) 'Hmprpssion. The so-called pre-emptive 
tack-on various Indian bases on the 
^t^ning of December 3, 1971, was a 
- mplete failure in that it did not achieve 
Anything worthwhile. It also exposed 
poor planning by Pakistan. The 
b es close to the border were obviously 
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selected so that Pakistan could effectively 
use her fighters for this attack which 
shows the psychological dependence on 
fighters as the most effective weapon for 
the first attack. Later, of course, their 
bombers came attacking right upto Agra 
—this was about the farthest distance 
which the light bombers could cover on 
low level or high-low tactics, in order to 
escape detection by radar. Operating at 
low level is their only safety. At high 
level, they would be sitting duck, having 
been out-manoeuvred by the speed and 
height of the modern fighters. 

It seems Pakistan has at long last 
realised that her offensive capability would 
be extremely limited as long as she clings 
to the fighter-orientation. What is more, 
she cannot hope to do well, in the event 
of a future war, unless she has bombers. 
The other important factor, closely linked 
with this is the moiale factor. The offen¬ 
sive capability, in any air force, is a 
great raiser of morale of the air force as 
well as the country. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the leadership in Pakistan 
to think of such a move as acquiring 
bombers. It would certainly mean ad¬ 
vancement for the Pakistan Air Force in 
terms of olfensive-dcfence preparation and 
for Pakistan as a country it may well 
mean that the leadership there has not 
forgotten the promises made about taking 
revenge and the rest of it ! 

The fact remains that TU-16 is not a 
very modern bomber, yet that is not such 
a pertinent point when we talk in terms 
of this sub-continent where no one manu¬ 
factures bombers now, nor will anyone 
do so for quite a few years to come. One 
cannot afford to be a chooser in this 
matter. Putting it in the simplest terms, 
having bombers is much better than not 
having them. Anyone who has them has 
a decided advantage over his adversary 
because of the ability to be able to go 
deep into the enemy country for far-flung 
military and economic targets. From 
the air defence point of view, there is 
near-immunity to a low flying bomber 


because no radar can effectively detect 
an aircraft flying below 500 feet and the 
guided missiles or the anti-aircraft guns 
which operate in conjunction with radar 
remain inoperative. Manually operated 
guns, of course, can be used but they 
cannot boast of a sure kill as spotting, 
aiming and firing, all have to be done 
within the reaction time that a bomber 
would give during one pass, while drop¬ 
ping the bombs. There are as many 
chances of escape as getting shot in 
case of manually operated guns, where 
it becomes a game of wits and tactics 
depending upon the defences, terrain and 
height of each target. Operating at low 
levels, has one disadvantage—the endur¬ 
ance of all jets gets drastically affected. 
Correspondingly, range is reduced to 
half or less than half than that at high 
altitude. 

Pakistan's acquiring TU-16 jet bom¬ 
bers must thus be seen as a definite 
indication of her ambitious offensive- 
defence preparedness. It may even mean 
an indirect warning ! How formidable 
this bomber is, may be assessed from the* 
following factual information : Service 
ceiling : 42,000 feet; Combat radius with 
maximum bomb load : 17000 nautical 
miles (approximately); Armament (a) 
Canons : Two 23 mm cannons in front 
and two in the rear, controlled by auto¬ 
matic gun-ranging radar. One more can¬ 
non is fixed on the right of the nose, 
(b) Bombs: Bomb load upto 19800 lbs 
internally (according to a source pub¬ 
lished in 1956) and 80,000 lbs internally 
(Jane’s All the World Aircraft) and (c) 
Missiles : Can carry air to ground 
missiles under the wings or a large stand¬ 
off bomb under the fuselage. 
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Workers’ Self-Rule in Yugoslavia 


^The growing demand by the students 
and workers to be represented on the go¬ 
verning bodies of universities and factories 
is no longer a matter to be frowned upon. 
Today, representatives of employees of 
the nationalised banks are sitting on the 
boards of directors. An eminent trade 
union leader is in charge of an important 
public undertaking. But, all the same, 
these steps are too stray and uncoordi¬ 
nated to herald anything like the beginn¬ 
ing of an era of workers' participation in 
management in India. But it may be 
instructive to recall the experience of a 
country which has a long record of 
workers’ self-management. The reference 
obviously is to Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav economy witnessed 
phenomenal growth during the late 1950s 
and the early 1960s. This is generally 
attributed to the policy of decentralisation 
followed since 1950. Immediately after 
the Second World War, the Yugoslav 
leaders faithfully followed the Stalinist 
line and sought to build the Yugoslav 
economy in the Soviet image. However, 
when the break with the Cominform 
looked complete and irreversible, they 
initiated the New Economic System which 
meant a total reversal of the policy of 
centralisation. 

During the early 1950s, a number of 
factories were handed over with great 
fanfare to the workers for management. 
A visitor to these factories will notice 
at their entrance, plaques bearing testi¬ 
mony to these events regarded at the 
time as momentous. 

Under the old dispensation, the fede¬ 
ral government generally made available 
non-repayably, non-interest bearing 
grants to economic enterprises for finan¬ 
cing their individual plans. Since pro¬ 
duction targets were laid down by the 
plan and there was no obligation to repay 
the credits, the enterprises had hardly 
any incentive, or for that matter scope, 
for economy in capital use or efficiency 
in production. Fulfilment of production 
targets was the supreme consideration. 


The basic feature of the New Economic 
System was the claim that socialism 
meant workers’ control of factories and 
proletarian dictatorship at the stale level. 
Self-govermenl in every sphere of social 
and political life was its keynote. 
Through successive “reforms” there was 
progressive delegation and dispersal of 
authority to the communes and the enter¬ 
prises. Simultaneously there was decen¬ 
tralisation of investment with a view to 
enlarging the funds at the disposal of the 
local authorities and enterprises. 

The economic reforms certainly faci¬ 
litated to a degree the lifting of economic 
decisions from political and administra¬ 
tive influences and rendered them more 
rational. The workers’ councils and the 
people’s communities gained in stature 
and importance 

The reforms introduced during the 
1960s and particularly those in 1965 
certainly looked much more radical than 
anything in the past. The tax liabilities 
o( the enterprises were considerably re¬ 
duced. The enterprises’ share in the 
distribution of the net product rose 
from 51 percent to 71 percent. It was 
expected that as a result of this, enter¬ 
prises would be encouraged to strengthen 
their internal reserves, adopt latest 
techniques and make full use of capacity. 
But with such a high proportion of na¬ 
tional resources at the command of the 
enterprises, from where would the funds 
for infra-structure investments and collec¬ 
tive services come ? Had the process of 
decentralisation gone too far? The 
Yugoslav leaders have always been torn 
between the ‘too-little, too-much’ di¬ 
lemma. 

The political predicament of the 
leadership apart, what is the measure of 
success of workers’ councils in terms of 
industrial democracy and workers’ well¬ 
being ? The freedom of the workers’ 
councils would seem to be circumscribed 
by the way they are constituted and the 
various political and administrative pre¬ 
ssures exerted on them. 


The workers’ council is a deliberative 
body which determines all activities of 
the undertaking and its general policy. 
Till 1956 it was elected by the workers’ 
collective—all the workers employed in 
the undertaking who formed a single elec¬ 
toral body. Since then, however, it jjias 
been permissible for the election to be 
held on a departmental basis. The law 
stipulates that the composition of (the 
council should reflect the numerical ratio 
between production workers and other 
workers - the ratio generally being 75:25. 
The director and other members of the 
senior executive staff'are not eligible to be 
elected to the council. 

Nominations are made through lists u 
of candidates submitted by the trade 
union organisation in the enterprise or * 
by groups of workers. Each list must 
contain at least as many candidates as the 
number to be elected. In practice there 
is only one list-—the one submitted by 
the trade union reminding us of th< ~ 
‘official’ list circulated in connection wit] 
the organisational elections of the Cong " 
rcss party in this country. Once tht 
‘quasi-official’ lists, as they are called it- 
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Yugoslavia, are finalised, the elections 
become a formality. It may, however, 
ic pointed out that the single list gene¬ 
rally contains more names than the num- 
* her # of posts to be filled. This gives 
soiye choice to the voters though they 
may not find the names of those whom 
they would have liked to elect. The 
f system has worked with a bias in favour 
of the higher rung of skilled workers and 
small groups of leaders though semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled workers’ represen¬ 
tation has by no means been negligible. 

The board of management is the exe¬ 
cutive organ of the workers’ council. 
The law stipulates that at least three 
fourths of the members of the board 
should be manual workers directly enga¬ 
ged in production or, if the enterprise is 
not engaged in production, workers enga¬ 
ged in the enterprises’ essential economic 
activity. The board is elected by the 
workers’ council. Nominations are 
submitted by members of the council but 
voting takes place on the basis of a 
single list approved by the council. 

The technical director of the under¬ 
taking is a key officer. He is an ex- 
> officio member of the board of manage¬ 
ment. Under centralised administration 
he was the sole head of the enterprise 
and in fact an agent of the state through 
whom the latter ran the whole economy, 
i With the introduction of workers’ self¬ 
management he ceased to be a state 
official and became an employee of the 
enterprise. However, the procedure of 
his selection and appointment would 
indicate that he is not made totally 
answerable to the council. In the 
beginning the council had little say in 
his selection. Now he is selected by a 
committee on which the council on the 
om hand and the communes, districts, the 
tnrde unions, chambers of commerce, etc. 
on the other, are equally represented. He 
can be dismissed by the people’s committee 
of the commune on the recommendation 
of the joint committee which had made 
the selection as described above. 

( Thus the elections in an enterprise 
e based on nominations which are 
irly rigidly controlled and the elected 
embers take on the nature more of 
Negates than representatives. 

I The freedom of the workers’ councils 
■determine investment and to dispose 


of the surplus of the undertaking, though 
progressively enlarged, is restricted on 
account of the numerous legal stipula¬ 
tions and compulsions of the situation 
the council is made to confront. 
Income distribution of enterprises is 
very much more important in a com¬ 
munist country like Yugoslavia than in a 
free enterprise economy as the personal 
income levels are so low and equitable 
that there is hardly any saving potential. 
Here the economy is almost completely 
socially owned. The economic enter¬ 
prises are the generators of all incomes 
and hence providers of all means of per¬ 
sonal and social consumption, the 
resources for capital formation and the 
needs of maintenance of means of pro¬ 
duction. Incomes, both personal and 
institutional, being residual, restraint on 
consumption operates not through volun¬ 
tary or compulsory diversion of a part 
of incomes to savings but through the 
maintenance of the required level of 
incomes. The desired proportion between 
savings, investment and consumption are 
ensured through regulation of enterprise 
incomes. The enterprise must pay 
federal and local taxes, make various 
contributions to federal and republican 
funds, provide for statutory or other 
contributions to reserve, depreciation and 
other funds and pay interest on capital. 
Individual workers must pay out of their 
earnings budgetary levies, social insurance 
contribution, contribution for housing, 
transport facilities and so on. 

It is true the enterprises are now able 
to finance over 70 percent of their needs, 
but even the balance of 30 per cent gives 
considerable leverage to the banks an d 
through them to the public bodies. The 
council is free to distribute its surplus 
between individual incomes and undis¬ 
tributed surplus ; but there are obvious 
pulls in different directions here. There is 
a legal minimum which is however so low 
as to be nearly always irrelevant. What 
is then the incentive for the workers to 
save and plough back? Since the workers 
do not own the capital, they cannot 
claim a share in the undistributed profits, 
in case they decide to leave the enterprise 
or if the latter is liquidated. It is, there- 
fere, not surprising that the pressure is 
on augmenting present consumption 
than on building the future potential of 


the enterprise. Under a chronic inflati* 
onary situation, the problem of savings 
has been relegated to the background at 
the expense of efficiency. Once condi¬ 
tions become normal, there will be 
pressure for a guaranteed real wage.* A 
contractual minimum wage will weaken 
workers’ control. As for distribution of 
incomes between individuals, the concern 
for equality seems to have been carried 
too far with the result that skills and per¬ 
formance have been put at a discount. 

The way the technical director is 
appointed and functions does not quite 
accord with the spirit of self-manage¬ 
ment. Too many veterans of the War 
and the Revolution have found their way 
to this office and have been found hardly 
upto the mark. Competent persons seem 
to be reluctant to be inducted in view of 
the uncertainty of their position and the 
hazy nature of the responsibilities and 
powers. It is reported that by 1967, 
66 percent of all directors and 41 percent 
of all business executives had abandoned 
their managing functions and found new 
jobs in the same enterprise or elsewhere/ 
This would recall to us in India of the 
similar predicament of the many “top¬ 
less” public enterprises in this country. 

The evaluation of the Yugoslav system 
of self-management has varied from ex¬ 
treme eulogisation to severe running 
down depending on ones’ predilection. 
While its supporters have sanctified it as 
Yugoslavia’s own brand of socialism, 
the critics have condemned it as a smoke¬ 
screen for the New Class’s dictatorship. 
Both these claims have no justification 
in reality. However, the success of the 
system depends on certain conditions 
being fulfilled. It will depend on the 
educational standards and ability of the 
workers to grasp technical and economic 
issues. More basically, as long as the 
leadership itself is not decided how far 
it is prepared to go in the process 
of decentralisation, its future will 
remain uncertain. Irrational pressures in 
economic decision making has to go 
completely. It is still too early to predict 
if the Yugoslav rulers will show the 
genius of discovering a way to reconcile 
social and political objectives with 
economic necessity, without abandoning 
socialism and eroding the workers’ 
council. 
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j CLIPPINGS 


* □ A clog has helped the police in 
tracking down its master, an alleged ab- 
1 sconder. Baghcl Singh, wanted by the 
police on a charge of murder had hidden 
1 himself in a forest area in Aiwa. 

1 □ A white South African who whipped 
a fox terrior until it died was himself 
sentenced to eight strokes with a cane in 
1 court. 

. □ Another good reason for a Channel 
} bridge and/or tunnel is that London’s 
I third airport could then be sited in 
j northern France. --Letter to The Times. 

' □ Pupils and stall' at Tunbridge Wells 
i grammar school for girls are to forgo 
two baths each because 30,000 gallons of 
I main water was pumped into their swim- 
; ing pool after it was drained in error. 

1 D The French national television ORTF 
I has asked the 16,610 residents of 

1 Mazamet, a town 50 miles east of 
I Toulouse, “to play dead” for a pro¬ 
gramme on victims of road accident in 
France; last year they totalled 16,610. 
At noon, the town church bells and sirens 
will give the signal for those willing to 
take part in the lilm to lie down where 
they happen to be while camera crews go 
through the streets filming them. 

Q J he Washington Post has been awarded 
a Pulitzer prize for public service for the 
way its stall* uncovered the Watergate 
bugging scandal. 

□ A mother who was said to have 
starved her son to death by giving him 
nothing but chocolate milk drinks for 
three months, has been jailed for upto 
16 years on charges of manslaughter. 


□ An Albert Einstein manuscript in 
which he explains Ins theory of relativity, 
fetched 30,000 Marks at an auction sale 
Tn Hamburg recently. 


□ The oldest man in the Soviet lInion— 
and peihaps the world —is 16S-year-old 
Cherali Mishmov, the trade union journal, 
Trade reported. Trade said that Mr 
Mislimov has been married three times 
and has 23 children. His present wife is 
61 years younger than him. 


□ A 64-ycar-old pensioner in Hatfield 
Peveral (England) has complained to his 
local town council that the water supply 
makes him feel sexy. He blames a hor¬ 
mone weed killer, traces of which were 
to be found in the Stour river. 

□ For children who must carry their 
lunch to school, there is now a new type 
of vacuum bottles that are virtvally un¬ 
breakable—because they contain no glass. 
The bottles consist of one plastic bottle 
within another one, with urethane insu¬ 
lation in between. 

□ China is showing small but significant 
signs of reviving religion, officially down¬ 
graded since the Communist take-over in 
1949. After seven years in obscurity, the 
chairman of the Chinese Buddhist Asso¬ 
ciation has made a public appearance m 
Peking. 

□ Exasperated by the niceties of British- 
style democracy. King Soblmza If, the 
“Lion of the Mighty Claw” and monarch 
of the pocket African Kingdom of 
Swaziland, last month assembled more 
than 7,000 of his subjects and summarily 
announced that his country's four-year- 
old constitution lias been suspended, the 
Parliament abolished, and a more familiar 
form of authority—his own—rcstorted. 

— Time. 

□ By no means everything was coming 
up roses in Britain, but unemployment 
w'as down, reserves were zooming and 
exports for April hit a record high of 
more than $ 2.4 billion—all in all a set 
of economic indicators which elated Ted 
Heath. “These”, he glowed “are not the 
hallmarks of a nation in decline.” 

□ Henry Kissinger effusively praised 
North Vietnamese Politburo member 
Le Due Tho as “my old friend in the 
search for peace.” 

□ “Is it possible that we are again on 
our way toward the rule of violence and 
tyranny ? Is art, after spaikling before 
us in a few—and certainly not in all— 
colors of the rainbow, destined again to 
be painted in just one color,” Russian 
Geneticist Zhorcs Medvedev. 

□ “It was”, remarked David K.E. Bruce, 
chief of the IJ.S. Liaison Olfice to the 
People's Republic of China, as he crossed 
from Hong Kong into China last week, a 
“very intriguing assignment.” 


□ Britain’s oldest twin sisters celebrated 

their ninety-fifth birthday yesterday by 
meeting for the first time for over 70 
years. The twins, Mrs Emma Cowling, 
who lives at an old people’s home in 
Bingham, Notts, and Mrs Carrie Barnes, 
of Grantham, Lincolnshire, had not spo¬ 
ken to each other since falling out in 
1901. — Observer. 

□ They (the circumstances) also suggest 
why the odds still favor, not impeach¬ 
ment, but some other outcome—perhaps 
vindication for the President, perhaps an 
uncomfortable standolf, perhaps some 
now unforeseeable outcome agreed upon 
in advance.—Stewart Alsop on President 
Nixon. 

□ In creating the Medal of the Mosquito 
as a top honour for gallantry. Sierra 
Leone's government cited the mosquito's 
lethal role, during nineteenth-century 
colonial days, in making West Africa the 
“white man's grave”—-and thus, in the 
words of one government spokesman, 
saving Sierra Leone “from the fate of 
Rhodesia and South Africa.” 

□ At £ 10, a young couple in London 
today would be lucky to find even a 
broom closet in which to sleep. The 
price of a house has risen, on average, 
by 45 percent and the rent on a typical 
three room London flat has doubled. 

□ French determination to go ahead 
with the nuclear tests, stems from the 
fact that the French programme has been 
produced almost (though not quite) inde¬ 
pendently, at great expense in sweat, 
tears and treasure. 

□ Unemployment among older executives 
has increased in almost all European 
countries. They are normally made re¬ 
dundant as the result of mergers, closures 
and the ilrnis’ own policies to reduce th l 
average age of their top men. 

□ Workers at a factory in Gerctsried, 
near Munich, have decided after two 
years of trials that a four-day forty-hours 
working week is an impracticable propo¬ 
sition and returned to live-day working. 

□ Crime and Punishment was the title of 
the 24-hour play staged by the “theatre 
in der Westentaschen in Laupheim goal. 
The audience played the role of prisoner. 
The genuine actors played the guard and 
director acted as prison warden. 





‘Trade with African Countries 

India’s exports to non-Arab African 
countries have been increasing at a rapid 
pace. In 1971-72, the exports were of 
the order of Rs 52.61 crores. This shows 
an increase of about 32 percent over 
| the level of 1970-71. The exports in 
r 1970-71 were valued at Rs 39.81 crores, 
reflecting an increase of around 36 per¬ 
cent over 1969-70. During the first five 
months of 1972-73, the exports have been 
<Valued at Rs 23.81 crores. As against 
this, the imports during 1971-72 were to 
the tunc of Rs 82.33 crores. The imports 
during the first live months of 1972-73 
were to the extent of Rs 40.00 crores. 
There has been an overall adverse balance 
of trade with this area. India’s main 
items of export to non-Arab African 
countries are cotton manufactures, jute 
manufactures, engineering goods and 
chemical and allied products. India’s 
imports from these countries consist 
mainly of essential raw materials such as 
; copper, zinc, lead, raw cashew, industrial 
f diamonds and processed and semi-pro- 
| cessed stones. The importance of deve¬ 
loping and diversifying trade with nearby 
, A fro-Asian countries was underlined by 
J India’s experience of total dislocation of 
{ hei foreign trade with Europe, America 
j and Japan during the last two World 
1 Wars. 

Import of Edible Oils 

To ease the shortage of edible oils in 
the country. Government of India arrang¬ 
ed for the import of about one lakh 
tonnes of oils including soyabean, rapcsc- 
ed and palm oils. Out of this quantity, 
55,000 tonnes have already arrived. The 
balance is expected to reach shortly which 
would increase the availability of oil lor 
edible purposes and vanaspati industry. 
Notwithstanding government’s decision to 
continue the import of oils besides the 
quantities already ordered, shortages 
continue to be reported from various 
parts of the country and prices after a 
temporary decline are again rising rapidly. 


Export of Indian Buses 

For the first time Hong Kong is to 
import buses from a non-British source. 
The choice has fallen on an Indian firm, 
Ashok Leyland of Madras. Although 
the number of buses ordered for is not 
known, the China Motorbus Company 
of Hong Kong is reported to have a seven- 
year expansion programme involving the 
purchase of 601 doubledeckers. Three 
factors are said to have weighed in favour 
of the Indian firm—its reputation for 
prompt delivery, excellent after sales 
service and basic soundness of the pro¬ 
duct. Repeat orders are expected pro¬ 
vided the prototype now under manufac¬ 
ture in the Madras factory fares well in 
actual use. Tata buses have already 
entered the overseas markets earlier. 

Coal Mines Authority 

The Government of India has decided 
to set up a Coal Mines Authority (CMA) 
which will look after the modernisation 
of the coal mines already taken over. 
The CM.A. will control all mines except 
those managed by Bharat Coking Coal 
and the Singarcni Collcries, NCDE which 
at present is a separate unit. The new 
set-up with its Headquarters at Calcutta 
is expected to achieve a production of 
142 million tonnes by 1978-79. 

Paper Mill for Nagaland 

The first public sector undertaking of 
Nagaland is a IC 20 crorc pulp and 
paper mill at Tuli. It is a joint venture 
of the State Government and the Hindus¬ 
tan Paper Corporation. Preliminary 
work on the project has been completed 
and orders have been placed for a major 
portion of the machinery costing about 
Rs 12 crores. When commissioned in 
1976-77, the mill is expected to produce 
100 tonnes of paper. 

Steel Imports 

India’s steel import bill during the 
current financial year is likely to cross 
the Rs 200 crore mark because of the 
almost certain shortfall in the targetted 
production of 7.1 million tonnes during 
1973-74. Last year India spent Rs 182.57 
crores on the import of 6,70,000 tonnes 
of steel to meet the requirements of 
starving steel based and export oriented 
engineering industries. There has hardly 
been a year in which the targetted produc¬ 
tion has been achieved so far, 


The Future of TV 

Many television dealers in Delhi and 
Bombay have marked down the prices of 
their sets owing to competition and 
sluggishness in sales. Till about three 
months ago a few reputed TV sets could 
be obtained only after a period of wait¬ 
ing. Now all the sets except the ECTV 
of the Electronics Corporation of India 
are available off the shelf. 

By 1975 TV might reach even many 
villages in India. Under a joint Indo* 
U.S. programme television beamed 
through an American satellite on educa- . 
tional subjects is to be projected on rural ! 
sets in remote areas. The satellite to be 
built by Fairchild Industries for America’s 
National Aeronautics and Space Admi¬ 
nistration is scheduled to go into orbit 
in 1974. It will move from the Western | 
Hemisphere to the Indian Ocean area j 
in early 1975. It is estimated that it will j 
take India about 10 >ears to develop a! 
satellite indigenously. Further it will 
require massive investment. 

Opium Exports 

India’s foreign exchange earnings from 
export of opium are steadily rising. Frojra 
Rs 6.63 crores in 1969-70, the value of 
opium exports improved to Rs 7.95 croreft 
in 1970-71 and rose further to Rs 12.76 
crores in 1971-72, Opium is exported 
by the Government for medical anft 
scientific purposes. Production and eat* 
port and import of hashish (charas) is 
oflicially banned but from the number 
of cases of attempts at illegal exports 
delected by the customs it is reasonable 
to assume that a brisk export trade is 
taking place in regard to this item with¬ 
out the benefit of any foreign exchange 
accruing to the country. 

Iranian Oil Agreement 

Iran and the Western Oil Consortium 
have concluded an agreement which put* 
at the disposal of Iran the world’s larges 
refinery, largest man made island anc 
the largest terminal. The agreemta 
which is valid for 25 years is designed ft 
provide long term stability and to ensun 
the continuous flow of crude oil to tb 
markets supplied by the oil companies o 
the U.K„ the U.S.A., France and Ilollant 
who are members of the Consortium 
The National Iranian Oil Company wil 
directly manage all refinery operation 
and the refinery at Abadan. 
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Roohi Juneja 

TV for the Farmer 


Krishi Darshan 


People sec television and manage to 
read some amount of criticism in the 
' newspapers but not many arc aware of 
' the tremendous output of literature on 
this medium. This writer was surprised 
to find that many Indians are not only 
writing but organising research on tele¬ 
vision. The most important aspect ol 
this research in India, is based on 
i TV as a medium of education, with 
special stress on the rural aspect. This 
i will remind the reader immediately of 
‘ one particular programme- Krishi 
Darshan. 


The programme Krishi Darshan was 
put up to tap the potential and to assess 
the effectiveness of TV as a channel for 
agricultural information. More than 
eighty villages around Delhi have been 
•provided with TV sets for community 
■viewing. This programme comes on 
thrice a week for 30 minutes each day. 


How effective has this programme 
v really been 7 The answer to this has 
* »been set out in a detailed and precise 
i manner bv DRs S.K. Sharma and Jagdish 
1 ,Singh, in their thesis '‘Television in 
c Agricultural Transformation.” These 
jtwo scholars have found that fanners, 
f ^even though they have recognised the 
f potential of Krishi Darshan as a useful 
/ source of information teel these pro- 
i grammes lack variety and are not always 
t easy to understand. The problem of 
t: Incomprehension is usually concerned 
with technical details, scientific terms of 
r agricultural paraphernalia, even of the 
^ metric system. These, however, have 
„ been remedied to some extent ever since 
£ Dr Jagdish Singh has started appearing 
c Personally on Krishi Darshan. One notes 
F ihat most of the hnglish and scientific 
^ (erms are explained and the values of the 
l .metric system and the older system are 
f Cjiven side b\ side. Thus education and 
y information are impaitcd simultaneously, 
t* ’The organisers have also been trying to 
; aifuse more \eive and variety into the 


programme—with the result that some 
kind of a cultural entertainment is put 
up, in which farmers themselves arc 
invited to participate. But here, one 
must warn the organisers that Krishi 
Darshan, being basically an educative 
programme, should not be allowed to 
stagnate. The cultural part of this pro¬ 
gramme is not just an aside. Therefore 
it should gradually grow more and more 
sophisticated, or it will tend to pall on its 
rural audience and lose its attraction for 
the viewers. 

It also appears, through Dr Jagdish 
Singh’s writings, that the women on the 
farms do not find this programme very 
useful. Most of them find it difficult to 
follow. The only remedy for this pro¬ 
blem is to devote more time to making it 
interesting for these women. Krishi 
Darshan does, as I have noticed, give out 
various recipes and house-hold hints 
but they are presented in such slip-shod 
manner, that one does not blame the poor 
rustic women for not following what is 
happening. Subjects like child care and 
house-hold hygiene presented through 
cartoons and pictures would appeal more 
to them than just reeling off long winded 
sentences. After a hard day’s work, the 
farmers look for entertainment and 
relaxation more than drudgery of 
learning. Keeping this in mind, if both 
aspects could be combined cleverly, A.I.R 
would achieve a remarkable feat ! 

Krishi Darshan is not, sad to say, 
liked by the city viewers, as they have 
nothing very much to do with agriculture. 
Unfortunately, it is these very same city 
people who run the organisation of the 
T.V. networks—with the result that a 
general lack of enthusiasm is apparent 
about the agricultural programmes. 
Krishi Darshan should be allowed more 
facilities than it has and given a higher 
priority as it caters to that section of our 
society which is in majority and which is 
almost unselfishly devoted to man’s 
struggle foi survival. 




Films 


PRABHAT 

Produced by Ram Dayal 
Directed by Sikander Khanna 

Ram Dayal has done it again. Do Ratio's 
commercial success impelled him to do it 
in a big way. Prabhat is a big-budget 
movie, with posh production values. Do 
Ratui was made in the style of Blow Hot , 
Blow Cold and advertized as such. It has 
a bathing scene at the beach and a rape 
scene in the style of Cheer Haran on 
Radha Saluja who came to be known as* 
the Rape Girl like Rchana Sultan as the 
Nude Girl after Chet no and Dastak. Do 
Raha became a controversial film, Prabhat 
would become a much-discussed one, for 
its theme, direction, mounting and acting. 

Do Ratio's theme was purposeful - 
alcohlic drinks lead one to the dark paths 
of immorality. Prabhat’s basic theme 
is anti-prostitution. It is as much con¬ 
cerned with the oldest profession per sc 
as with individuals—those who sell their 
bodies, those who buy them, and those 
who ask for their pound of flesh from 
buyers and sellers. There are a hundred 
and one reasons why women take to the 
oldest profession in the world. The ma¬ 
jority of them are forced into it in spite 
of themselves. Once a woman is in it, 
there is no getting away for her. Her 
life may end but there is no end to the 
debt she owes to her “benefactors” who 
initiated her into it. Prabhat's theme 
gains, to a certain extent, topicality in 
the context of sex in high places in 
cities as distant from each other as 
London and Bangalore. - 

Prabhat is about, a girl, sacred like 
the Ganges water, pure like a transparent 
crystal, innocent like a babe, devoted to 
her husband like Savitri was to Satyavan. 
For the brothel-keeper she is a prize 
catch. Brought to the house of sin by a 
fake marriage, she is forced to entertain 
customers. By her piety, and wifely devo¬ 
tion she melts her stone-hearted pimp- 
husband to give up the evil ways and 
take to honest labour. 
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Brabhat's glitter lies not just in decor 
and sets; it has glittering performances 
by almost the entire cast. Every char¬ 
acter is sharply etched, its traits and 
individuality brought in sharp focus—by 
the terse dialogue and explicit delivery. 
If*the dialogue has plenty of wit and 
vitality, its delivery has plenty of nuance 
and subtlety. 

Zahceda is able to match words with 
gestures, dialogue with action. The pro¬ 
mise she held forth in Aanokhi Raat is 
fulfilled in Prabhat . She dominates not 
merely by her presence but also by her 
feminity, a sense of helplessness and some 
authority. Roopesh Kumar's pimp has 
style and conviction, the style you find in 
his real life and conviction because the 
role suits him like a custom-made suit, 
kamal Kapoor's large fiery eyes remind 
one of Chandramohan. Shyama, the 
Madame of the kotha , fits the character. 

With Prabhat as his first directorial 
venture, Sikander khanna has made 
a place lor himself' among the front- 
rankers of Hindi Cinema. His training 
and chief assistantship with Manoj Kumar 
have not been in vain. The film moves 
with a predetermined rhythm and tempo, 
ascending order of dramatic intensity 
(though every scene has its dramatic 
highlight) and plenty of feeling and 
warmth. Editing by Kewal Sharma and 
cinematography by Pramod Mittal are 
of top grade. Two montage sequences 
remind us of Manoj Kumar’s Put ah aur 
Paschhim in the Krishna Consciousness 
sequence in London. Inter-cutting between 
Bhajun singing by the reluctant prostitute 
and night life in the red light area is an 
excellent touch to show the contrast of 
life between two types of women. Madan 
Mohan, the Master composer of ghazals , 
tyjjtas given two ghazals and a bhajan in 
classical style, sung by the unrivalled 
Lata Mangeshkar. 

Prabhat is not a film made for the box 
office, box office was made for it. Last year 
Pakeezah was the biggest money spinner. 
This year it is going to be Prabhat. And 
both are about the oldest profession in 
the world—the Pakcezah woman (Mecna 
Kumari) wanted to get away from pros¬ 
titution to marry a man of her choice, 
the Prabhat woman (Jaya Kaushalya) 
marries a man who puts her as a,commo¬ 


dity-on-sale in the flesh market but she 
wants to get away fom it all. 

By the way, which is the second oldest 
profession in the world ?—Journalism 7 

FILMBEEN 


Theatre 


Yeh Ishq, Ishq Hai Ishq. 

The ‘Ishq’ under discussion is the 
“Love of Roti” one is told “about a 
million and three times, in the play and 
then again in the brochure. The time is 
now. The setting a chawl in Bombay. 
The characters arc Sukha (a bootlegger, 
played by Arun Bali), Chandu (a dada— 
Dev Raj), a pickpocket (Ghafloora - 
Yogindra Bali), a leprous beggar (John— 
Satish Dey), a whore (Ratna—Meena 
Kapur) and an‘uplifted' member of the 
oldest profession (Kamini—Mohini 
Vijay). 

This assortment of characters— 
all of them ‘driven' to crime by society— 
are the denizens of the chawl. Says 
playwright, actor, director Satish Dey, 
the author of this piece : “In this under¬ 
world there arc a number of Chandus, 
who arc thieves...GhalTooras, who are 
pickpockets.. .Ratnas, who sell their 
bodies for existence and ..Sukhas who 
are bootleggers ..But who is to be 
blamed? Thc\, or the society in which 
they live ? The answer is with you." 

To begin with, Satish Dey (under the 
banner of the Seven Stars at AIFACS 
Hall) seems to be making a plea for 
‘Garibi Hatao’, then, with the coming of 
Kamini, the whole tenor changes and 
everyone is weaned away from crime and 
coaxed back to the straight and narrow. 
‘Self reliance' seems to be the message. 
But no. Kamini’s husband appears to 
claim her—paving the way for Ratna's 
return. 

Because she has seen the ‘light’, Ratna 
is blinded—naturally by a wicked maker 
of even more wicked blue films, and 
back to square one. But not quite. Her 
blindness alone makes it possible for her 
to finally fall into Chandu's embrace. 

Satish Dey is one of those persons 
who believe in the motto: “If I can’t 
overwhelm with quality, I’ll overwhelm 
with quantity.” 

'V. Y n v./ 


If a plethora of ‘messages’ could 
make a play, ‘Ishq’ would undoubtedly 
get the first prize. Till the time Ratna 
goes off to join the movies, Tshq’ coukl 
u'ell be sponsored by the Naxalites or 
the ruling party: it has everything to suit 
their purposes—hysterical indictment of 
society and the rich and justification of 
the ‘grab’ creed (“if you need it, take it.*’). 
The point made, w ith the subtlety of a 
sledge hammer, is that criminials are 
‘driven’ to crime by the rich. 

But it seems that Satish Dey (the 
playwright) discovered that the play was 
not long enough to suit the taste of the 
Bombay film audiences (add a few sopgs 
and dances and this could be unsocial 
masterpiece’ from Bombay or Madras). 

So, the ‘message’ changes. Lo and 
behold ! Kamini comes and mutters 
“Bhaiya”, thereby invoking the Rakhi 
clause. Chandu, naturally, adopts her 
as his sister. What happens ? Chandu is 
selling vegetables, Ghaffoora sells re¬ 
ligious books and talks of the renuncia¬ 
tion of tried and true values by the 
young, John is a balloon seller and 
Sukha is now' selling zeera pani : So the 
criminals and whores were not ‘driven’ 
to it after all. 

Which brings us to Ratna's blindness. 
She is engulfed in Chandu’s manly 
embrace because she was blinded. The 
question now is : Is the wicked destroyer 
ol sight the devil in disguise or is he 
the instrument of divine providence ? 
In Satish Dev’s words; “The answer is! 
with you.” I 

Satish Dey has written himself intol 
a corner. The acting, considering thejj 
dialogue was in the pidgin Hindi of thel 
chawls, was quite competent. □ B.N.I 

If you are looking for 

Antiques and 
Art Pieces of India 

representing her rich heritage 
and reflecting the traditional 
skills of her renowned crafts¬ 
men, you must see the authen¬ 
tic display at... 

AN VITA 

Oberoi Intercontinental Hotel, 

Dr. Zakir Husain Marg, 

NEW DELHI-3. 
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Ganguli on Gandhi 


Gandhi's Social Philosophy 

by B.N. Ganguli 
Vikas 

445 pages Rs 50 

Dr Ganguli’s hook is divided into 
three parts. The lirst part deals with the 
general perspective of Gandhi’s philo¬ 
sophy, the second with the Indian appli¬ 
cations and the third part with Gandhi’s 
methodology for conflict resolution. 

Dr Ganguli’s approach to Gandhi 
is immensely interesting. He draws on 
Gandhi’s writings as well as Ins actions 
and blends them as only Dr Ganguli can 
do. The result is a highly readable 
but thoroughly documented book. Dr 
Ganguli argues that Gandhi’s social 
philosophy is icvealed by the meaning of 
words such as love, sacrifice, courage, etc. 



Gandhi defines “love” as mutual affirma¬ 
tion on the basis of equality while say the 
Fascist definition is “symbiotic depen¬ 
dence”. Sacrifice according to Gandhi 
is assertion of one's mental and moral 
Self. The Fascist definition would be 
“submission to society.” I rom this, the 
author slates the meaning of “revolu¬ 
tionary” according to Gandhi would be 
entirely different from others, since in his 
frame coercion is alien. 

The main ingredients of Gandhi's 
social philosophy according to Dr Gan¬ 
guli are (l)End to alienation of man 
from what he produces (2) Decentrali¬ 
zation «of system (3) Individual as the 
unit of concern, for whom self-determi¬ 
nation, security, and identity should be 
protected. In other woids, Gandhi sees 
basically two philosophies before man : 
One that is authoritarian and another 

:that is anti-authoritarian. 

I 

|f From this point onwards. Dr Ganguli 
stakes the reader through some interesting 

t 


applications of the Gandhian philosophy. 
Gandhi clearly favours an egalitarian 
society. He regards what one owns in 
excess of minimum needs as “robbery.” 
But he does not fa\our appropriation of 
this “loot”. He wants the rich to volun¬ 
tarily become trustees of their property 
investing their wealth for social good. 
Dr Ganguli also focuses the readers’ mind 
of how Gandhi chose his priorities. 
In 1936 when asked about Zamindari 
abolition, Gandhi stressed that the funda¬ 
mental nature of peasants’ problems need 
not necessarily be altered by radical land 
reform. The socialist misunderstood this 
for “reaction”, but Gandhi stuck to his 
philosophy in which coercion had no 
place. But what if cooperation docs not 
work or takes too long? This question 
was posed to Gandhi, but the question in 
itself is unfair. In alternative terms it is 
like asking someone “what if you are 
wrong?” It is therefore little wonder 
that Gandhiji never really cared to answer 
this question seriously. 

Dr Ganguli's book brings out Gandhi 
in his modern best. His treatment of 
Gandhi’s ideas are clearly in the form of 
an abliyasa , a discourse, and modern re¬ 
interpretation. Dr Ganguli wears no 
blinkers, and hence the book is a most 
timely and welcome addition to scholar¬ 
ship. 

□ SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY 

Sri Aurobindo—An Interpretation 

Editi'cl by V.C. Joshi 
Vikas 

174 pagrs Rs 25 

The editor Mr Joshi has commissioned 
a number of articles on Aurobindo for 
publication on behalf of the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library. Four 
of the seven pieces bound in the volume 
are already familiar to many as Lectures 
on the Aurobindo Centenary. Professor 
Madhusudan Reddy has contributed one 
more piece. And with the addition of 
Professor Gokak’s essay the material 


takes a book-sized form. Of course, the 
biographical sketch by B.R. Nanda is 
thought to provide a ritualistic introduc¬ 
tion. Dr Karan Singh who ought to 
have made a substantial contributor has 
got away with a status-ridden Foreword. 
With such a galaxy of authors no pub¬ 
lisher, least Vikas, would have refused to 
feel obliged. 

So much about the mechanics of the 
book. It has become fashionable in 
India to use this mechanics to earn 
authorship without working for it. Scores 
of volumes ooze out, much worse than 
the present one, to commend themselves 
to those who aspire for made-easy author¬ 
ship. On reading the book a discerning 
reader would ask the question, was th : | 
book necessary when most of the mate¬ 
rial has already seen the light of the 
day ? Students of Aurobindo have half a 
dozen, if not more, oriental interpreta¬ 
tions to abide by. 1 wish Professor Reddy 
had written an independent book on 
Aurobindo. 

This is not to disparage the work 
under review at all but only to suggest its 
superfluity. As a general peep into the 
unique personality of Aurobindo—as a 
philosopher, poet, seer, prophet and poli¬ 
tical thinker—the multi-facctcd genius, 
it is a good prism. However, I don’t 
know why the early phase of Aurobindo’s 
political thinking has not been included. 

One more aspect which stands out for 
thorough analysis is why and how ‘the 
most dangerous man’—a terrorist acquit¬ 
ted of the Maniktola Bomb Conspiracy— 
turned overnight into a Yogi ! Was it a 
case of escape into the French territory 
to avoid arrest or an adesh, a command, 
he received from God to be initiated into 
tapasya , a spiritual discipline. Humar^ 
psychology is a complex affair, no doubt, 
but I suspect the initial thrust for 
Aurobindo in 1910 was fear of death. 
And many a time fear of death becomes 
an important stimulus for conquering 
death. This is the stuff yogis are made 
of! Quest for the other-world is really i 
fascinating but for us, ordinary mortals, 
a psychological insight into the Hero’s i 
behaviour is equally needed for a balan¬ 
ced approach, 

□ M. M. SANKHDHER 
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Chavan and the Troubled Decade 

By T. V. Kunhi Krishnan 
Hind Pocket Books 
2G4 pages Rs 5 

Before Richard Nixon and the western 
world suddenly discovered there was a 
country called China, Edgar Snow had a 
legitimate role to play in presenting Mao 
and Communist China to a largely pur¬ 
blind white man. This was one of the 
occasions when a journalist could justify 
his functioning as a PRO. So when 
T. V. Kunhi Krishan (TVKK from now 
on) does the same for Chavan, either he 
just cannot bring himself to criticise, or 
he is overly conscious of his subject’s 
| A sensitivities. Or even, perish the thought, 
u pays to be a PRO. 

i Whatever the reason, TVKK would 

I even turn the calender topsy-turvy to 
perform his function as a PRO. For 
| instance, he says that Mrs Gandhi chose 
t Chavan as Home Minister in 1966 partly 
g because he supported her after the gene- 
l ral election in 1967 ! 

| Chavan’s predilection for sitting on 
| the fence whenever faced with an impor- 
| tant political choice is well known. But 
I TVKK would have it otherwise, and 
I gives elaborate explanations as to why 
I Chavan took so long making up his mind. 
I lo the reader, this is more proof of 
I TVKK's bias. 

( Around 1968 or so, i remember a 
couple of leader articles in the national 
Pi ess on whether Chavan would graduate 
from a politician to a statesman. He 
i hasn’t, and, now, is not likely to. 
The reason is precisely this : inability 
to stake all in a gamble, the desire 
to be sure, before joining the race, 

I that he will be the winning horse. 

\ Alternatively, he would like to make 
(v^re about the winner and hop onto the 
bandwagon. To my mind at least, Cha¬ 
van is one of those “first-rate second- 
raters,” as someone once described 
Anthony Eden. He does not seem to 
have the will to be the Number One, 
even if, as a sound ‘political animal,’ he 
has horse sense and a fair measure of 
ability. 

Even in hopping onto a bandwagon, 
there is a sense of timing involved. Cha¬ 
van has often hopped on rather late, 
because he takes so long getting off the 
fence. This has occasionally cast him 


under a shadow, as after the 1969 split 
when Mrs Gandhi shifted him from 
Home to Finance. To most observers, 
this was proof that Chavan, like all his 
colleagues, was a helpless pawn m the 
Prime Minister’s hands. TVKK makes 
no mention of this, but carries a report 
of Mrs Gandhi telling Chavan that Fi¬ 
nance was an important portfolio, etcetera. 

Chavan may have been a very good 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra and a 
shrewd successor to Krishna Menon as 
Defence Minister. But he, like his party 
has not delivered the goods. When 
he become Finance Minister in 1970, 
according to TVKK, the problems 
were shortage of raw materials, shortage 
of finance, and shortage of indus¬ 
trial capacity. Today, it is shortage of 
raw materials and essential materials, 
shortage of finance, and unused industrial 
capacity. Prices, of course, one doesn’t 
need to mention. Arc any alibis possible 
after having been in power for so long ? 

Despite all this, one does get a view' 
of many good qualities in Chavan. And 
book is not without value. Political bio¬ 
graphies are few in India, and the ave¬ 
rage newspaper-reader gets little idea of 
the characters and personalities of the 
leading personages on the political scene. 
And, as the blurb says, TVKK supplies 
this knowledge apart from revealing the 
complexities involved in the whole pro¬ 
cess of politicking. 

TVKK denies that Chavan is either 
ambivalent or opportunistic. And yet, 
Chavan took a w^eek to decide whether to 
accept the offer of a disappointingly 
junior position in the Bombay Cabinet in 
1946. On quite a few occasions, TVKK 
says Chavan’s position was “misunder¬ 
stood”—a nice way of saying that the 
warring groups always suspected Chavan’s 
bonafides. As for opportunism, it is 
significant that Chavan tells TVKK that 
M. N. Roy’s argument “was a rather 
sophisticated argument for a common 
man in India and it did not appeal to the 
masses, I decided that my place was not 
with Roy.” Or again, his reason for not 
joining the Communist Party in his youth, 
as TVKK says, was “not because he was 
not convinced of the soundness of the 
communist ideology but because of the 
lack of support he received from his 
co-wcrkers in the district.” 


Obviously, Chavan has no commits 
ment to basing his actions on intellec¬ 
tually honest opinions. Which is why he 
remains a politician and is not a states¬ 
man. His commitment is to go along with 
the majority. And since the ‘majority 
opinion’ on various political issues i$ of¬ 
ten that of an instigated mindless rabble 
that runs riot in the streets we have the 
answer as to why 1961-71 was, in fact, 
a troubled decade for India. 

□ ASUTOSH RAIS 

Getting Along Better with People 

M.K. Rustomji 

IBH Publishing Company 

134 pages Rs 7.50 

Ever since Dale Carnegie came out 
with his publishing phenomenon, “How 
to Win Friends and Influence People”, 
(one forgets how many tens of millions of 
copies were sold and are still selling I), 
there have been quite a few of these 
human relations experts handing out tips 
on howto have the rest of the world 
eating out of our hand. Mr Rustomji, 
an experienced businessman, dishes out 
yet another: “Getting Along Better With ; 
People.” | 

Carnegie’s is a tremendously readable j 
book which has hundreds of examples 
taken from real life, that serve toillus-i 
trate the precepts that he wants to put 
across. Mr Rustomji on the other hand, 
plays God and tosses out 128 command¬ 
ments for you to follow. There is about | 
as much wisdom in most of them as there 
is in an injured clam. | 

“No one likes being told off, but 
you’ll be surprised at the number of per¬ 
sons that take a real pleasure to put i 
people down a peg or two. But this 
sort of attitude causes enormous damage.” 
Another priceless one: “If you have a 
grim serious look, watch out. People 
w'ould much prefer to deal with a happy | 
smiling face. Look at yourself in the I 
glass (?!!) sometimes.” The number of 1 
such banalities is astounding. j 

What makes this book tolerable are ! 
the humorous illustrations by Roma < 
Chakravarty. She is a cartoonist with a 
keen sense of the ridiculous in human 
actions. I w'ould guess that the success 
of Mr Rustomji’s previous book, “Busi- j 
ness Is People”, is largely due to his very 
capable partner. □ T.M, 



Ranjit Bbatia 


Self-Help in Athletics 

Iii the year which ni all probability at their own expense) and the spirit with 
will be regarded as the turning point in which they competed, disproved the oft- 
India’s sporting history, there appear to repeated theory on the Indian athlete's 
be some hopeful signs of positive thinking lack of enthusiasm for competition during 
on the future of sports in the country. the off-season summer months. There 
While experts everywhere arc putting were for instance, men like the Patiala 
their heads together to devise ways and engineer Kuldip Singh Lall (Sec DW 
means of pulling Indian sport out of its 12 April 1973, page 18) who suffered 
present rut, two loyal athletics clubs in the ordeal of a 72-hour rail journey, all 
Bangalore have managed to set a very by himself, to be able to assess the extent 
fine example in self-help which could be of his progress at the end of the five week 
the envy of any sports body. They have coaching camp held at the National Insti- 
proved through their own initiative that tutc of Sports, Patiala. It was a pity 
any sport can be popularised, provided that those at the helm of affairs did not 
the priorities are sensibly fixed. They show any awareness, let alone apprecia¬ 
tive succeeded, not only in venturing to lion, of the Bangalore Meet, for it was 
hold All India fixtures with participation here that they would have had a glimpse 
from our leading sportsmen but to invite of the Asian Games’ potential medalists 
(and later, to arrange to visit) neighbour- and assessed India’s prospects for the 

ing Sri Lanka, giving their club members next year. They would have had the 

as well as other Indian athletes a worth- opportunity, for instance, of seeing the 
while experience of first class competition. progress of young Wimaladasa, Sri 
A. closer look at the organisation of these Lanka’s Munich Olympian who is a 
two clubs shows them many steps ahead certainty for Gold in the 400 metres, 
of sports bodies, both or the government Wimaladasa was very disappointed at 
and non-government variety. not seeing fellow quartermilers Sucha 

Singh, Ajaib Singh and Thomas at Bang- 

The Prasanna Kumar Memorial Club alore. i had hoped to race against them 
was formed twenty four years ago in here’ he commented ‘that would be the 
memory of a well-known lecturer in best way for us to improve our timings’, 

geology in the then University of Mysore, The Sri Lanka lads had come to get as 

who had been associated with local alh- much competitive experience as possible 
letics in the eitv of Bangalore as one of on Indian soil, and lrom the look of 
its greatest enthusiasts. As an affiliated things could be a force to reckon with at 
member of the local and Stale Athletics Teheran next year. It is interesting to note 
Association, it set tor itself the task of that they arc better off than their Indian 
organising India’s first ever All India counterparts in at least four track and 
Invitation Meet to provide the competi- field events, symbolising the extent of 
tion-slarved Indian athlete with a major their progress from the time when they 
fixture. IToni its somewhat modest could not take on a State team in India, 
beginnings it has today established itself In the Javelin throw we saw our National 
as the only important summer Meet in Champion Y.S.R. Reddy and the present 
the country. The recent participation of Indian record holder Gopal Kidiyoor 
nearly six hundred athletes from all being dethroned by unknown Samuel 
parts of India as well as front some of Joseph front the Island with a brilliant 
the leading stars from Sri Lanka on the* throw'of 68.04 metres, whilst the long 
eve of its silver jubilee has been a fitting jump and triple jump were sole mono¬ 
tribute to the club and its dedicated polies ot another Sri Lanka youngster 
members. Most of the participants who Ranjit Pereira. The Prasanna Kumar 
made (he pilgrimage to Bangalore did so Meet, apart from helping to create 
on their own initiative (and in some cases, interest in athletics, succeeded in provid- 
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ing food for thought to many an Indian 
‘expert’. 

The Deccan Athletic Club, in fact an 
off-shoot of the older Bangalore outfit 
is following a pattern of organisation 
similar to that of the latter. It will hold 
its ‘National’ in November. While it 
entered the maximum possible athletes 
in the Prasanna Kumar Meet, it did a 
follow-up by embarking on a mini-tour 
of Sri Lanka, at its conclusion, thanks to 
the patronage and financial support given 
to it by its well known Bangalore philan¬ 
thropist President. The tour was no 
holiday. The contingent was carefully 1 
trained, properly briefed and adequately ’ 
supplied with smart uniforms and equip¬ 
ment of the quality that would maL > '• 
any Indian feci proud of them, lhcir 
management was m the hands of well- 
known senior athletes. There was, 
generally speaking, an air of elhciency 
all round. 

Self-help programmes launched by 
the two clubs ought really to start a 
chain reaction in the country and even¬ 
tually help to popularise athletics as an 
Inter-Club sport, without which it cannot 
possibly progress any further. There are 
signs of this happening w'ith the formation 
of the Track Trotters Club having got 
going in Bombay and the YMCA of 
Delhi whose invitation meet in the com- ; 
ing autumn is the third in line of the 
Inter-Club Nationals this year. Athletes 
and their supporters have set the pace 3 
which officialdom would do well to catch | 
up with. 


LETTERS 


Give Teenagers the Vote 

Mr. Satya Sundaram’s article on 
'Voting Rights for the teenager’ (DW 
10 May 1973) is a classic example of how, 
by trying to accommodate opposing 
points of view, a writer ends up contra¬ 
dicting what he himself advocates but a 
few lines earlier. After calling his own j 
arguments for giving 18 year olds the 
vote ‘convincing’, he manages to conclude, 
on the basis of contradictory arguments. 
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that this is neither desirable nor feasible 
in the Indian context 

Even if one is magnanimous enough 
to forgive him his poor arithmetic (he 
writes initially that the voting population 
will go up by a 100 million if IS year 
olds are given the vote, and then two 
columns of print later says it will go up 
from 279 to 313 million. A trilling diffe¬ 
rence of 66 million voters 7), one simply 
cannot ignore the inherent contradiction 
in his arguments. 

The main argument for denying 18 
year olds the vote is their alleged irres¬ 
ponsibility and immaturity : Compare 
this with his earlier statement, “ . 
The rumpus in the campus can be 
partly curbed b> making the youth 
‘responsible’, which is possible when 
they arc given the right to vote. So 
long as they arc healed as "outsiders', 
it is impossible to do away with their 
obnoxious deportment.” (emphasis mine). 
While at one stage he seems to recom¬ 
mend giving them the vote as a means of 
making the youth more ‘responsible’ and 
less alienated, he later denies them that 
privilege because they are irresponsible ! 

lie contends that a change in the vot¬ 
ing age will, nv increasing the number of 
votes, increase poll expenditure and 
delay the election results However, 
he vn rites earlier m the article that "It is 
true that reduction ol voting age would 
result in increasing the number of voters 
and more expenditure on elections. 
However this reasoning is unsound . It 
goes against the grain of representative 
demmniey” (emphasis supplied). If this 
reasoning is unsound one ought to drop 
this facetious argument altogether. 

He also admits that “while an old illi¬ 
terate man with a totally obscurantist 
^outlook is allowed to vote, the same right 
is denied to a young and educated man of 
eighteen with modem views. . Rese¬ 
arch studies (reveal) that children are 
attaining physical and intellectual matu¬ 
rity faster than they did a few' decades ago. 
This by itself is a strong and valid reason 
i for lowering the voting age” (italics added) 
I After tying himself in knots, he finally 
I reaches his mam point. He argues that 
“the primary responsibility of the youth 
is to study hard and improve their minds. 
When the voting age is lowered to 
eighteen, most students who join the uni¬ 


versities will be more interested in poli¬ 
tics than in studies.our political 

parties are always ready to fish in trou¬ 
bled waters.” This then is the crux of 
the problem. As long as the view per¬ 
sists that the youth are naive, and 
gullible and their only function is to 
study; as long as the lowering of the 
voting age is regarded as a concession to 
brash irresponsible youth, the youth will 
not only become an alienated and angry 
segment of society, but student politics 
will continue to disregard academic 
canons. For it is because youth have 
been denied a say in matters of national 
importance that their simmering, latent 
discontent gets converted into destruc¬ 
tiveness and vandalism. Local, olten 
banal issues become the focus of their 
“attention”. It is only when students 
know they have a stake in the smooth 
running of the system will they avoid 
needless disruption. If the youth—the 
large, silent, largely inactive majority of 
it—are treated as mature, responsible 
equals rather than spoilt children, thev 
will become less impervious to the call 
of reason. Mr Sundaram’s complaint 
regarding the political parties is very 
valid, but surely the blame must go to all 
the parties, rather than only lo the youth 7 

There cannot be tw'o answers to Mr. 
Sundaram’s question “Are we not wit¬ 
nessing (the obnoxious) squabbles among 
student during elections to the Students’ 
unions in colleges and universities 7" — 
but then, is there any sphere ot politics 
in India which is Iree from such squab¬ 
bling, not merelv obnoxious but also 
tragic in the circumstances m which 
India finds itself 

When Mi Snndaram claims that 
“most students arc even reluctant to go 
through the election manifestos” and 
uses this as an argument against giving 
18 year olds the vote, lie forgets that 
(I'm quoting Mr Sundaram again) “A 
recent survey conducted by the National 
Institute of Community Development in 
the Hyderabad parliamentary constituency 
rescaled the startling situation that 60 
percent of the votes are totally ignorant 
of what democracy is, and 40 percent 
were not aware of the meaning and 
significance of socialism.” The situation 
in tl is constituency is probably typical 
of that in most of India. Can we really 


deny 1 8 year olds the vote on the basis! 
of a reluctance to go thmugh election! 
manifestos 7 9 


Inconsistent} apart, Mr Sundaram does 
point out that first the youth need a say 
in the decision-making process to give 
them the effective channel ol communi¬ 
cation they need (though how effective 
the present system of voting is another 
matter). Secondly, that Indian youth is 
sufficiently intelligent and certainly poli-i 
ticised enough to make use of the vote,) 
and that, thirdly, it is the organised poli¬ 
tical parties which distort the objectives of 
student politics. When it is also realised? 
that by giving 18 year olds the vote the 
attention of the vouth will probably 
shift from local issues to issues of 
national consequcnsc, it is clear they will 
become less alienated from the rest of 
the society. Why, then, the delay ? 

New Delhi , RAJEEV BATRA 

25 A far 1973 


Teenagers Can Wait 

The question of determining votin] 
age broached bv Satva Sundaram in hit 
article ‘Voting Right for the Teenager 
(DW 10 May 1973) should stir our aca¬ 
demic interest but onlv if considered i: 
the light of existing circumstances 
India. Dejection or despondency amonj 
the youth is accentuated by economic 
insecurity rather than by their non-parti-ij 
cipation in the decision-making process. 
To attempt to defuse discontent among th< 
youth by granting them the right to voteS 
is to light a dim candle in their gloom 
Unless all out efforts aic made to ensun 
economic secuntv, democracy will losi 
its economic complement, creating there- 
b> violent outlets for the release of resent¬ 
ment. 

Moreover, recourse to nnii-demoerati 
devices (intimidation, bribe, etc) to wi: 
democratic elections is rampant. So when; 
the conduct of an election is foun 
plagued with profane practices, why| 
should there be a nation-wide clarriou 
for reducing voting age, instead o 
immunising the election process aguinsi 
contamination 7 Unless an almosphcr 
appropriate to sincere sustenance o] 
democracy is attained, all rights i 
democratic attire arc reduced to barrel 
privileges. 

Calcutta PRASANTA SENGUPT 
24 May 1973 
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The objectives of UNICEF 

Children need a good start and a chance to lead active useful lives 
as adults. The aim of the United Nations Children's Fund is to co¬ 
operate with developing countries in their efforts to improve the condi¬ 
tion of their children and youth and prepare them to contribute to the 
progress of their society. In bringing assistance to projects benefitting 
children in developing countries UNICEF works with many other organi¬ 
zations providing external aid, both international and bilateral. 

UNICEF Achievements 

Figures alone cannot give the measure of UNICEF’s achievements 
in the past 25 years But a few of its dimensions can be recorded. 

• UNICEF has helped to equip over 2,500 teacher-training institutions 
and nearly 56,000 associated primary and secondary schools. 

• Over 965 pre-vocational training schools for these young people have 
been equipped ; 31 training institutions for instructors wore aided 

• Aid has been given to 3,000 women’s clubs and 2,500 day-care 
centres. Some 3,000 child-care centres have been aided. 

• Close to 12,000 main rural health centres and 38,000 sub-centres in 
106 countries, along with several thousand hospital paediatric and 
maternity wards, have been equipped. 

• Over 746,000 personnel at all levels have been trained with the help 
of UNICEF stipends. 

• Nearly 400 million children have been given BCG vaccinations 
against tuberculosis. 

• During 1970 alone, some 27 million children were protected from 
malaria. 

• Some 415,000 children have been discharged as cured of leprosy. 

• More than 425 million children were examined for yaws, and 23 million 
were treated. 

• About 71 million children were examined for trachoma, a disease 
which causes blindness, and 43 million were treated. 
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• In nutrition programmes, over 9,000 school gardens and canteens 
were aided. Over 4,000 nutrition centres, demonstration areas and 
community gardens have been equipped. Nearly 600 training 
institutions for nutrition personnel have been helped. 
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Winking at Black Money 
, The Takeover that Never Was 
Decline and Fall of a Cabinet 
Towards a Common Civil Code 


Withering States 


The Congress party fac es identical problems in 
(tar Pradesh and Bihar. High aims and low 
.11 acler go ill together. In U.I\, the party high 
mmand, which means tlie Prime Minister, staged a 
It ulated coup. In Bihar the stakes are somewhat 
kver. The fat cats in power are being allowed to 
;ht it out, with the Centre adopting a policy of 
asterly indecision. It is not more than of academic 
h‘] est now whether Mr Kedar Paiule will follow 
the footsteps of Mr Kamalapathi Tripathi. The 
jtier lost without a light. The former might go 
iwn fighting. In either case, the people, who liavt 1 
kl a raw deal at the hands of these governments, 
pnot care less. Between them, the two states 
fount for a fourth of India’s population and a 
pater proportion of the country’s poor. 

’ In Bihar as well as in Uttar Pradesh it is the 
jpplo who are facing the* crisis; not the well-heeled 
Ingress politicians. Food scarcity, high prices, 
|ver shortage, growing unemployment, worsening 
l r and order and an ineffective and corrupt 
ministration add up to a formidable damper of 
fclic morale. Official neglect has brought major 


irrigation systems in Bihar to near destruction, but 
the Central Government talks of a crash kharif 
production. Bihar’s land system continues to be 
notoriously feudal and the Bihar Congress heavy 
weights in Patna and Delhi have* a vested interest in 
perpetuating it; yet the Congress party is never tired 
of pleading for land ceilings. To the masses of 
people, it makes little difference if a Pande is 
replaced by a Mishra. It is the Congress organisa¬ 
tion that has been found wanting. Reshuffling the 
pack has been tried before. 

In Uttar Pradesh, Mrs Gandhi etpiated the 
unpopularity of the Congress ministry with a state 
of emergency in its constitutional sense. That was 
the rationale for the takeover of an unproductive 
regime by the Centre. Assuming that the diagnosis 
was correct, the treatment appears heavily biased 
in favour of the physician. How else could one 
explain the decision to keep the UP Assembly 
in animated suspension rather than dissolve it and 
call a fresh election. This is manipulation of a 
high order. But no one is deceived. Here is a 
dangerously cynical identification of the party, a 
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discredited one at that, witli the state. In Bihar 
the stale assembly was to have met on 18 June. On 
th at day the Congress government would have faced 
a no-conlidence motion tabled by the Communist 
Part}'. Conceivably a dozen Congress legislators 
hostile to Mr Pande could have ensured his exit, 
lighting for life, he played for time and prevented 
the assembly from meeting and transacting busi¬ 
ness according to schedule. The Congress high 
command has shamelessly acquiesced in this. 
Hectic campaigns are now in full swing for and 
against the* chief minister. Whether he survives 
would be known after the Congress legislature party 


meets on 24 June. The Central leaders have once 
again placed the interests of the party above that 
of the state and of parliamentary democracy. 

Both in Lucknow and Patna the Congress legis¬ 
lators will now be engaged wholetime in securing 
their personal interests. Inevitably the public 
interest will take a back seat, as has been the case 
generally so far. In successive states—Orissa, UP 
and now Bihar —the Congress has wasted the oppor¬ 
tunity it had after the 1972 election to fulfil its 
mandate. Now it tries not to admit its proven 
failure. 


A Time for Benign Neutrality 


West Asia is on the current agenda of the 
Security Council. The UN’s contribution to peace 
in the region has so far been negligible. That was 
mainly because the national interests of the world 
powers clashed sharply in tin* context of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. It is less so today. Peace is iti sight 
in Vietnam and WVst Asia remains the onl\ area of 
acute military tension. Explosive' possibilities have 
been heightened b\ tin* iccent largescale induction 
of American arms into Israel, Iran, Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait and of Russian arms into Iraq, Syria, 
Egypt, Yemen, Somalia and Aden. China has been 
doing her bit in Sudan. 

The level of military balance resulting from this 
fliow of arms has been stabilised by bilateral ties 
forged over the years across the traditional racial and 
religious barrier between Muslims and Jews. Jordan 
has for example tacitly (oine to terms with Israel. 
Iran and Israel find themselves together under the 
same protective wing of the U.S. Israel’s worry over 
Saudi Arabia amassing lethal stores is to be neutra¬ 
lised by a fresh dose of military equipment that will 
now (low from Washington to Jerusalem. On the 
otAifcr hand, the internal dissensions among the Arab 
states have undermined the tenuous concept of Arab 
solidarity. Even if Libya and Egypt merge into 
a single slate in another two months, it might 
amount to not more than a face-saving gesture. 
Sudan is suspicious of both Libya and Egypt. Libya 
is working against the ruling Baathist party of Syria 
for pureh theological reasons. In Lebanon, the 
problem is one of containing die recklessness of the 
Palestinian guerillas operating from that country. 
Apart from the weakening of whatever Arab unity 
there 4 was, the hope of African solidarity in the face 


of Israeli aggression has dwindled. Ethiopia and 
indeed the whole of East Africa arc 1 reluctant, in 
their self-interest, to break with Israel. 

The US concern in the Middle-East docs not 
apparently go beyond ensuring its future 4 oil supplies. 
For the 4 rest it seems keen to disengage itself milita¬ 
rily from the area. Suez is more 4 important to the 
Russians than to the Americans. The factors which 
made for the earlier Big t wo confrontation in West 
Asia have generally weakened. Simultaneously 
there lias been a general relaxation of world 
tensions. Egypt’s posture's are less militant than 
before 1 . And, we have it on the authority of Chan¬ 
cellor Brandt that Israel wants peace. The prospect 
of pear** has somewhat brightened. People; have 
got tired of talking emptily of war for so long. 

The* Arab-Israeli issue 4 has been with the world 
for 25 years. Its resolution has not bee 4 n helped by 
various countries vehemently taking sides. Toda> 
Israel is willing to return the bulk of the occupied 
territories, subject to safeguards against violation of 
her borders. But what constitutes secure borders for 
either side is a complex problem. The connected 
problems of refugees, the opening of the canal, 
transit facilities and demilitarized zones are best 
left to the contesting parties to sort out, the UN 
providing not more than the necessary liaison. The 
best incentive for direct talks between the Arabs and 
Israel and the best guarantee for the talks to succeed 
would be for third countries, big or small, to take 
a stance* of friendly neutrality and refrain from 
judging the merits of either side. In any case, it 
wouldn’t be easy to judge. 
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B. Kalotikar 

Winking at Black Money 


The ghost of black money has become 
pervasive. Stories are current about its 
ravages. There are varying versions of 
j its reach and power. Not a few sugges- 
j tions have been made to tame it. 

The Wanchoo Committee attributed 
the emergence of black money to wide¬ 
spread tax evasion. Taxes are evaded, 
in its view, on account of high rates of 
: j\ fruition, an economy of shortages and 
the consequent controls and licensing, 
donations to political parties, inefficient 
administration of* tax laws, corrupt busi¬ 
ness practices, disallowance of business 
expenses and deterioration in moral 
standards. The Committee made an 
estimate of tax evasion and also of black 
money. It estimated the amount of in¬ 
come escaping the tax net at Rs 700 
crorcs in 1961-62, Rs 1,000 crores in 
1965-66 and Rs 1,400 crores in 1968-69. 
One of the members of the Committee, 
Dr R.K. Rangnekar. however, put the 
figure nt Rs 2,350 crores in 1965-66, 
j Rs 2,803 crores in 1968-69 and Rs 3,080 
| crores in 1969-70. The Committee's esti- 
\ mates are known to be conservative. It 
* would appear, on the basis of Dr Rang- 
; nekar’s calculations, that one rupee out 
of every ten generated escapes the tax 
net. Of the current national income of 
Rs 40,000 crores, Rs 4,000 crores evade 
taxation. The tax revenue lost is therc- 
| fore not less than what is at present 
collected. This is a forbidding situation. 

i ^ Now what happens to this income ? 
It becomes “black” and escapes into the 
“parallel economy”. Here all the tran¬ 
sactions are olT record, under the counter. 
The socalled black money is used to 
finance smuggling of gold and luxury 
articles and conspicuous consumption. 

The resources flowing into the under¬ 
world are estimated to grow faster 
than national income. Thus the parallel 
economy is gaining in strength at the 
expense of the legitimate economic acti¬ 
vities in the country. With a multiplier 
effect it serves to finance ever growing 


activities. The Wanchoo Committee 
estimates the value of transactions finan¬ 
ced by black money at Rs 7,000 crorcs. 
It could well be Rs 14,000 crorcs. 

Not every one agrees with the Com¬ 
mittee's diagnosis of the malady. There 
is a consensus that tax evasion is at the 
root of black money. But the contention 
that high rates of taxation are the main 
cause of evasion is hotly challenged. The 
Taxation Enquiry Commission (1953-54), 
which made a detailed study of tax 
evasion, found no justification for reduc¬ 
ing the marginal rate of taxation. The 
Direct Taxes Administration Enquiry 
Committee (1958-59) found that even in 
countries with much lower marginal tax 
rates the problem of evasion was no less 
serious. The Wanchoo Committee itself 
found that during 1956-57 to 1961-62, 
when the marginal rate (77 percent) was 
what the Committee regards appropriate, 
evasion took place on a large scale. Thus 
the case for reduction of the tax rate at 
the margin is not conclusive. Government 
seems to be well advised in not rushing 
for this “reform”. 

The Committee’s lament on disallow¬ 
ance of business expenses would also not 
evoke general support. It is well known 
that the concessions available are grossly 
misused. 

The Taxation Laws (Amendment) 
Bill, 1973, introduced in the last session 
of Parliament happily does not incorpo¬ 
rate all the recommendations of the 
Wanchoo Committee. At the same time, 
it makes forays in other welcome direc¬ 
tions. However, just as the Committee 
failed to recommend a complete overhaul 
of the tax structure in the light of the 
broader socio-economic objectives, the 
Bill too makes a piecemeal approach to 
the problem. 

The special treatment of the Hindu 
undivided family (HUF) and the non- 
clubbing of income of husband, wife and 
minor children provide loopholes for tax 
evasion. The Committee's recommenda¬ 


tions on these are not very helpful. The 
Bill also does not go very far. It provides 
for checking tax avoidance through 
diversion of incomes to members of an 
individual's family. In computing the 
total income of an individual such income 
as arises directly or indirectly to the 
spouse by way of salary, commission, 
fees, etc. from a concern in w hich such , 
individual lias substantial interest will be 
included in the income of the individual. 
The income of a minor child arising from 
admission to the benefit of partnership 
in all cases, even though neither of the 
parents is a partner in the firm, will be 
included m the income of the parent who 
has higher income. Income arising from 
transfer of assets by an individual to his 
son’s minor child or to his son's wife 
without adequate consideration will be 
included in the individual’s income. 

A straight-forward and effective. 
measure obviating all these complicated , 
provisions would be to treat the family 
as a unit of assessment. 

Where an individual converts his sepa¬ 
rate property into property belonging to 
his HUF, the entire income from such 
converted property shall be includable in 1 
the income of such individual. If, on - 

4 

the contrary, the HUF is partitioned, j, 
only the income received by the spouse 1 
or minor children, shill 1 be includable. 

In future all unexplained expenditure 
will be treated as income. To check 
ostentatious expenditure, the income tax 
authorities will be empowered to collect 
evidence immediately after any event or 
function involving conspicuous consump¬ 
tion takes place. Income tax officers ; 
wall also be armed with enhanced powers ; > 
for seizures and searches. The powers of !, 
search arc being extended to persons, 
vehicles, vessels and aircraft. ‘ 

The Wanchoo Committee curiously 
recommended reducing existing penalties / 
for tax evasion. It may be mentioned J 
that in Western countries, tax evasion is J 
a serious crime next only to murder. \ 
The Bill does well in not only rejecting J. 
this suggestion but in further tightening { 
the penalties. It provides for seven years’ I 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of \ 
Rs 100,000 for tax offences. It is essen- j‘ 
tial that these are enforced rigorously. /: 
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The Committee rightly regarded the 
absence of taxation of agricultural in¬ 
comes as a comouflagc for black money. 
It is of course beyond the competence of 
the Centre to levy a tax on agricultural 
incomes. The 1973-74 budget has already 
effected a partial integration of agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultural incomes lor 
central income taxation. However, to the 
extent lax reform is not conceived as an 
integrated process, the loopholes would 
not be plugged effectively 

The Bill seeks to tighten the gup of 
law on those sections whu.li were leni¬ 
ently treated so far. It provides for 
compulsory maintenance and audit of 
accounts in their case. Professionals like 
doctors, lawyers, architects, earning more 
than Rs 25,000 a >car will have to 
maintain accounts and those earning 
more than Rs 50,000 will get their 
accounts audited The provisions gover¬ 
ning maintenance of accounts and those 
regarding audit will be generally firmed 
up. All persons carrying on profession 
and all persons carrying on business 
where the annual income from the 
business exceeds Rs 25,000 or the gross 
receipts or turnover exceeds Rs 250,000 
in any one of the three >ears immediately 
preceding the previous year, will have to 
keep and maintain books ol account and 
other documents in the pi escribed form. 
In case of business newly set up, such 
accounts will have to be maintained if the 
expected income or turnover is of this 
order in the previous year. Taxpayers 
othci than companies carrying on busi¬ 
ness or profession, where income is over 
Rs 50,000 or turnover Rs 5 lakhs in a 
year will get their accounts audited and a 
copy of the audit report will accompany 
the return of income. The film industry 
has earned considerable notoriety for 
sharp practices in tax matters. In future, 
film producers will have to furnish state¬ 
ments of all payments above Rs 5,000. 
There will, however, be some considera¬ 
tion for the film artists whose fortune is 
i so fickle. If a film artist is paid in the 
form of annuity, the tax will be charged 
only on the sums periodically received 
, by him. 

r The so-called charitable trusts have 
jf become convenient medium for financial 
!■ manipulation. The Bill* rightly tightens 
| the noose around them. There will be a 


total ban on a trust claiming tax exemp¬ 
tion on funds invested in a non-govem- 
ment business. The exemption so far 
available to charitable trusts or institu¬ 
tions for the benclit of any particular 
religious community or caste will not now 
be available. Exemption will also not 
be available if a trust carries on an acti¬ 
vity for profit unless such activity is an 
integral part of its primary non-profit 
activity. Donations to charitable trusts 
will be taxed at the rate of 65 percent 
where the identity of the donor is not 
satisfactorily established. 

The Bill seeks to extend the liability 
for taxes due from a private company to 
directors even though such a company 
may not be in liquidation. 

The penalty for non-filing or late filing 
of returns will be severely dealt with. 
Such failure on the part of the trusts 
enjoying exemptions from tax wall be 
liable to pay a penally Lipto one percent 
of the total income for each year of 
default. Non-filing of returns of income 
within the normal period of limitation 
by persons not assessed earlier wall be 
treated as concealment of income. 
The basis for levy of penalty will 
be changed from income to tax in the 
case of income tax and from wealth to 
tax in the case of wealth tax. This is in 
keeping with the recommendation of the 
Wanchoo Committee. The Committee’s 


The magnitude of the failure to 
properly takeover wholesale trade in 
wheat becomes clear when one recalls 
after the decision was first announced, 
the government promised to procure 13 
million tonnes of wheat from the rabi 
crop. Today, the government is so 
embarrassed over the actual performance 
that it does not even let the public know 
what the position is. 

Soon after the government realised 
that it had neither the storage capacity, 
nor tlie necessary number of officials 
nor the infrastructure of a distribution 
system to effect a proper takeover, the 


logic was that the existing basis was un¬ 
fair to those in the lower income brackets. 
However, this inequity could have been 
corrected through a system of graduated 
penalties. 

It is not difficult to produce a fine 
blue print, though the present Bill is far 
from the ideal. The real problems are 
administrative. The Bill will clothe the 
income tax authorities with immense 
powers. It cannot, however, prevent their 
non-usc or misuse. The efficiency of such 
legislation hinges on the social milieu in 
which it is to operate. Black money has 
served the political parlies W'ell as a 
source of funds. The ban on company 
donations to political parties has remained 
only on the statute book. The Bill would 
have done well to encourage individual 
contributions, as recommended by the 
Wanchoo Committee. 

Streamlining of the tax machinery, 
elfcctive plugging of loopholes and harsh 
punishment for tax dodgers will help 
minimise tax evasion. But for unearthing 
existing black money, one wonders if 
there is any remedy short of demoneti¬ 
sation. Government’s experience with 
voluntary disclosures was none too en¬ 
couraging. Having turned its face against 
demonetisation, the Government seems 
to be settling down for an indefinite 
confrontation with the scourge of black 
money. 


quibbling over marketable and marketed 
surplus started, chiefly in order to foof 
the people that the takeover was taking 
place, when it wasn’t. The target of 
13 million tonnes was scaled down to 8 
million. Now, more than two-and-a- 
half months after procurement officially 
started, procurement is a little over 3 
million tonnes. And with the rains 
moving in, not much more is going to 
be procured. Last year, without any 
so-called takeover, 5.5 million tonnes 
were procured. 

Even out of the 3-odd million tonnes 
procured, 2-odd million have come fron 
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The Takeover that Never Was 



Punjab, Last year, in Punjab, 95 per 
cent of market arrivals were bought by the 
FCI. By this time last year, nearly 3 
million tonnes had been procured in 
Punjab alone. So even in the State that 
has contributed nearly all the wheat pro¬ 
cured so far, performance has been worse 
than last year. In Bihar, the target is 
6 lakh tonnes. Procurement is less than 
30,000 tonnes. Rajasthan has procured 
less than one-fourth of its target. West 
Bengal has procured two-thirds of what 
it did last year, while Jammu & Kashmir 
is only one-sixth the way to its target. 
In U.P., the situation was so critical that 
sub-divisional magistrates, essentially law 
enforcement officials, were put to the 
task, but they were already over-burdened 
j^'ith other duties. 

To understand a failure of this magni¬ 
tude, it must first be made clear that the 
take-over was no take-over at all. If the 
rabi crop yielded 26 million tonnes in 
all, the farmer needed only half that for 
himself. But trying to mop up the 
remainder would have meant that the 


government should have the machinery 
to buy and sell wheat in all the towns 
and villages in India; in short, total 
rationing. Compulsory procurement was 
essential if the procurement price was to 
be accepted by the farmer. 

None of these conditions existed. 
The government simply did not have the 
requisite machinery. And it did not 
want to take on the responsibility of 
guaranteeing food to people in the remo¬ 
test places. So, the scaled-down target 
of mopping up only what was called the 
“marketed surplus’' was taken. There 
was to be no total rationing, and 
“retailers” and consumers would be 
allowed to buy wheat straight from the 
farmers, provided stocks were within 
certain limits. A government, which 
could not keep a proper check on a 
a couple of lakh wholesalers’ stocks, was 
going to regulate the stocks of a couple 
of million retailers. The necessity of 
compulsory levies to reach any procure¬ 
ment target becomes clear from the 
example of Madhya Pradesh, which has 


imposed a levy, and is the only State j 
likely to achieve its target. 

However, with even all these loopho¬ 
les, the takeover would have succeeded if 
the farmers w'crc with the government. 
Obsessed w ith the idea of farmers itchiqg 
under the grasping fingers of traders, the 
government assumed that it would get the 
farmers’ support. But anyone even remo¬ 
tely connected with the rural scene knows 
that farmers arc an extremely practical 
lot ; even for Congress farmers, the 
Congress party comes only second. All 
farmers had an enduring relationship with 
the kucha arhanyas , and none with the 
puna ones, who are the real exploiters of 
shortage. So the farmer did not ex¬ 
perience any sense of freedom from ex¬ 
ploiters. Instead, he was slightly annoyed 
that his high prices (which he would have 
got this year if it were not for the take¬ 
over) were being taken away from him. 
So all that was needed was a little assu¬ 
rance from traders and opposition parties,, 
and a little common sense to see that the 
take-over must fail. With this confidence 



A man has bought 100 grams of vegetable oil and half a bottle of kerosene. 
He is asking for police protection. 
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j|he withcld his slocks. This is the most 
b convincing proof possible for what this 
\ writer said some months ago that the 
I private trader gets only a small percen- 
$ tage of the retail price, most ol it going 
| t6*» the farmer. Only in a bumper year 
| like 1970-71 does the farmer need the 
% government’s support price. In the far 
\ more frequent shortage nr normal years, 
the farmer gels far more than what the 
government can offer. 

Thus, one sees that the whole take-over 
operation was tailor-made for failure. 
But even in this situation, it is possible 
to survive with dignity. The Ahmcd- 
Shinde duet, with contradictory, rash 
and panicky statements, lias lost all dig¬ 
nity, and may not survive long. 

A look at the reaction to successive 
difficulties will show this more clearly. 
After Rs 107 crores had been spent on 
the crash rabi programme, it was rashly 
■announced that production would imme¬ 
diately increase by 15 million tonnes. 
Officials who felt this was pegging it too 
high W'erc officially silenced. When 
reality forced itself on the Minister's 
: consciousness, it was said that the 
increase in rabi production would be 
only 3 million tonnes. And when pro¬ 
curement ran into serious difficulties, it 
was announced that production was act¬ 
ually less than the 26 million tonnes 
achieved last year. Now it is claimed 
that the Rs 107 crores were actually 
spent on creating an infrastructure, the 
benefits of which would only be reaped 
in the long run. But considering the 
fact that there is serious opposition to 
embarking on a similar khanf crash pro¬ 
gramme, even this latest version can be 
taken with a pinch of salt. The crash 
programme has crashed all right. 

Then there is the question of imports. 
Significantly, there is no talk these days 
of self-reliance. The first time it was 
decided to resort to imports, the decision 
was shouted from the house-tops. World 
prices shot up. We could have taken a 
tip from the Soviet Union and managed 
the whole thing as an economic coup. 
Now it has been decided to import 
another 4.5 million tonnes—2 5 millions 
for immediate consumption. Informed 
sources say that Canady will announce 


the supply at least 1 million tonnes du¬ 
ring Mrs Gandhi’s visit there. Anyway, 
imports arc going to be difficult, now that 
President Nixon is going to place curbs 
on the export of foodgrains as a means 
of tackling the price rise in America, 
't here is als ' the question of finding the 
foreign exchange. Approximately Rs 
380 crores will be needed, and we have 
already started looking around for aid to 
get this in foreign exchange. 

But this is not going to be the only 
additional expense. There is the expense 
that will be involved in giving the farmer 
the subsidies suggested by the task force 
headed by Mr T.A. Pai. Details regard¬ 
ing this have yet to be worked out, even 
if it will be practicable to trace out the 
farmers who have already sold wheat to 
the government. Then there is the 
bonus announced just a few dav.> ago for 
Stales that manage to reach at least 
25 percent of their procurement pro¬ 
gramme. 

The current year’s budget had provid¬ 
ed Rs 130 crores for food subsidy. But 
since the subsidy actually is Rs 18 50 per 
quintal for wheat and Rs 16.50 per 
quintal for rice, and since the offtake 
from the public distribution system will 
be 1.2 million tonnes per month, the 
subsidy will be Rs 22 crores per month. 
This means more than Rs 250 crores per 
year. And with the increased support 
price for paddy, this will be even more. 
Add Rs 380 crores for imports, and also 
the cost of the subsidies and the bonus 
schemes. The total will be somewhere 
around Rs 800 crores. Minus Rs 130 
crores and one gets the price which the 
country is paying for the government’s 
negligence in launching on a programme 
it had not prepared for. 

But this question of imports is 
also another case of over-reaction by 
the government. If rabi production was 
actually 26 million tonnes, then the wheat 
must be somewhere around. Rather than 
paying such a heavy price through im¬ 
ports, has the government tried to think 
of some way to get the wheat ? If effec¬ 
tive policing can be undertaken to prevent 
large-scale smuggling and black-market¬ 
ing 1 which incidentally were the two 
things the take-over was supposed to get 


rid of), then there will be no need for 
imports on such a scale. 

Persisting with all sorts of ad hoc 
measures to keep limping along will cost 
the country more and only compound the 
problem. Mr Pai's subsidies will, for 
instance, help the rich farmer more than 
anybody else. The increased procurement 
price for rice cannot be justified on any 
grounds other than that of winning the 
fanner over, for the old price was 
definitely enough to give the farmer a 
reasonable return, as studies have con¬ 
clusively shown. And since supply is 
going to be tight, rations will be restrict¬ 
ed, including to the “weaker sections”. 
Besides, there is a nolicable fall in the 
quality of grains supplied by fair pricey 
shops. There is no buffer stock at 
all and it is not idle to say that stocks 
may not last till imports start coming in 
or till the khanf harvest, may be causing, 
not riots, but a revolt. 

Immediate prospects are that there will 
be smuggling and hoarding—signifying 
the complete failure of the takeover. 
Congress farmers will continue to sell to 
private traders, once again highlighting 
the conflict between the character and the 
aims of the Congress party. Mercifully, 
the take-over of the rice trade has been 
postponed, and may be even dropped. 

In this writer’s opinion, the best 
course for the government and the 
country would be to give up the wheat 
takeover also, at least temporarily. Let 
the government show' strength of charac¬ 
ter in its ability to admit failure, if in 
nothing else. 

But failure will not be admitted. One 
realises this when observing the prepara¬ 
tions being made for the kharif season. 
Almost nothing seems to have been 
learned from the rabi experience. While 1 
the size of the kharif crash programme is 
being debated, it is already being pre¬ 
dicted that the coming kharif crop will 
produce 15 million tonnes more than the 
last one. And yet, it is simultaneously 
admitted that the supply of high-yielding 
paddy seeds will meet only half the 
demand, high-yielding coarse grains seeds 
will be short by 25 percent, fertiliser b\ 
30 percent and power by an unpredicta¬ 
ble amount. The experience of the last 
few months is about to repeat itself. 
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Irene de Noronha 

. Decline and Fall of a Cabinet 

In the brief interval of five uneasy who not having got anywhere by this 

years, President’s rule has been imposed move, propose to take over the rice trade, 

thrice in the state of Uttar Pradesh. The and to raise the price of both rice and 

state politicians would seem to be stormy wheat. The result is to encourage black 

petrels braving the rough winds buffeting marketing and hoarding of essential 

their boat on the sea of conflicting food commodities. The Prime Minister 

ideologies. During the life of this last strongly urges all citizens to boycott the 

ministry headed by Mr Kamalapati Tri- black market, but she offers no solution 

pathi, the Congress element reigned to the food problem. No doubt ration 

supreme both in the cabinet and legis- shops have been set up all over the 


market, then on what should people 
subsist if they are to have no traffic with 
black marketeers. Again it is only 
recently that the kerosene quota for U.P. 
has been increased, whereas gas as 
medium of cooking is in short supply, j 
and both firewood and coal are expen- \[ 
sive, and the electric supply is erratic. I; 
As foi the medium used in cooking, jj 
no kind of vegetable oil is available * 
cither in the open market or in the f 
black market, because profiteers are ij 
fully aware that there is an acute j; 
shortage of refined oil in India, more j/ 
especially in U P., and so it would bene* H 
fit them to hoard all oil and oil products ij; 
until such a time when prices soar high 


Mature, but throughout its 800 days in 
office the rumblings of the storm threa¬ 
tening to envelop the cabinet could be 
heard. The revolt of the Provincial 


Armed Constabulary w'as the proverbial 
I tinder in the straw, w'hich set the whole 
slate government aflame. The blaze 
i started in the Lucknow University, and 
| within hours spread like wildfire to 
| Kanpur, Gorakhpur, Varanasi and Alla¬ 
habad. Whoever heard of the police and 
I the army lighting an actual battle having 
J recourse even to machine gun filing? 
\ But was the revolt of the P.A.C. the 
[ reason for the resignation of the Tripathi 


ministry and for the imposition of Prcsi- 
I dent's rule in U.P. ? The answer is not 
| evident by just scratching on the surface ; 
| one must delve deeper, and sec the 
| festering sores which corroded the stabi¬ 
lity and cllicicncy of the governmental 
machinery in the state. 


There is no one single cause for the 
'all of the Tripathi ministry, rather a 
host of causes, the chief of w hich is the 
acute shortage of essential foodgrains 
fcm the state, and the continuous soaring 
of prices, making life for the average man 
an impossible burden. Whenever the 
late budget is to be formulated it is a 
signal for the raising of prices on several 
commodities. But in recent months the 
price line has been rising to such heights 
I hat even the upper middle class find it 
difficult to live within their income. What 
lhen would be the dilemma of the aver¬ 
se man when hunger stares him in the 
ace. The food shortage has become 
'en more acute since the takeover of the 
* heat trade by the central government, 


country, but in U.P. one makes several enough to enable them to draw extor- jjj 
fruitless trips to ihe ration shops and tionatc profits. 

returns empty-handed, and it is rarely Another cause for instability and un- !]! 
that one procures any of these rationed rest in U.P. is the water shortage and f 
foodgrains, and when one does get some- the continuous power cut imposed since J 
thing it does not suffice to meet the the start of February. Despite repeated." 
barest needs of an average family. Mrs assurances from the state government 
Gandhi says if all citizens quit the black that the situation is under control, each 
market simultaneously, the black mar- person, even of the meanest intelligence, \\ 
ketcers would come forth to sell their j s conversant with the fact that the scar- ^ 
goods in the open market. If no essen- city of water and electricity will continue d 
Hal foodgrains arc available m the open for an indefinitely long time. And yet ?j 

_ j 3 

_ j] 
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the state government spent lakhs of 
rupees setting up a modernised thermal 
power station of Panki at Kanpur with 
foreign collaboration. Nevertheless all 
efcctricitv in Kanpur is derived fiom 
water. This acute shortage lias iexulted 
in a 40 percent power cut to all indus¬ 
tries m II.P., the consequence oT‘which 
is that the industries working sliortcr 
hours have dismissed large numbers of 
employees to swell the ranks of the 
large army of the unemployed in 
the state, making loi more unrest. A 
sinking example is the dismissal nt 500 
employees from I T. I Kanpur resulting 
in a 2 month strike still m elicit 

Another cause of unrest in U P. was 
the brewing storm in the Lucknow 
University. Despite lire Governor's as¬ 
surance to the invigilators appointed for 
exams to prolect them with police help 
in combating mass cheating and copying, 
inadequate police help was gi\cn, result¬ 
ing in incidents of rioting and arson 
within the campus 

The grievances ol the P.A C , m parti¬ 
cular their poor housing conditions ami 
low salaries, and then demand to gel 
their Parishad legally recognised sparked 
off their revolt, and the at my had to be 
called in to restore order in the state. 
But the supression of the revolt didn't 
lead to stability in the state. People, 
already sceptical about the government’s 
ability to maintain peace and order, lost 
all confidence in the efficiency ol the 
governmental machinery, and although 
Mr Tripathi assured newsrepoilers cm 
31 May, after the P.A ( . revolt had been 
crushed, that he had no intention of 
resigning and there was no cause to 
resign, lu* was forced to submit his 
resignation and that ot his cabinet on 
13 June 1973 

The question remains why the UP. 
Assembly has been merely suspended and 
not dissolved and why Mr Tripathi 
resigned if he could claim a majority m 
the legislature. If he is just a poor dedi¬ 
cated worker of the Congress, endeavour¬ 
ing to spread the message of Congress 
‘to every nook and corner of this far 
flung stale*, why didn't he step down 
earlier and allow an abler man to step 
into his place and assume the port¬ 
folio of the Chief Ministership. The 
state will go to the poll next year, and 


the imposition of President’s rule in U.P. 
at this stage appears to be a thinly veiled 
attempt to ‘subvert’ the constitution in 
order to serve the interests of the Cong¬ 
ress. Despite the Congress commanding 
a majority in the legislature they have 
failed to ensure governmental stability 
and this is due to ‘rampant corruption, 
inefficiency and nepotism'. U.P. is now 
the fourth state m India, together with 
Orissa, Andhra and Manipur to be simul¬ 
taneously under President's rule We 
claim to be a democratic nation, but at 
the first sign of trouble, popular govern¬ 
ments are done away with and Presi¬ 
dent's rule is imposed, an action which 
bardic accords with the principle of 
Parliamentary Democracy. If constitu¬ 
tional democracy is to remain a living 
principle, then U P. should go to the polls 
without loss of time and the state should 
be ruled by a popular government as 
quickly as possible. Mr Tripathi seems 
confident of the success ot Congress at 
the nevt elections, and yet his party was 
unable to carry out the primary duly of 
a government which is to maintain peace 
and order within its administrative 
jurisdiction. 


T here are more things m the adminis¬ 
tration of a democratic country than are 
dicamt of in a social philosophy dedicated 
to creation of half baked slogans and in¬ 
flations, verbal or otherwise. One of them 
is national integration. In India with 
all its divergent concepts of morality and 
practice of religious beliefs, no national 
integration would be achieved without 
the adoption of a common civil code. 
The ruling elite arc not unaware of it, 
but w hen votes are counted and compu¬ 
terised, national integration turns out to 
be the casualty. Again, national identity 
is more vital to a country's progress—and 
perhaps even to its survival—Than the 
identity of various classes and communi¬ 
ties. It is not impossible to create a 
synthesis of identities, without destroying 
the identity of any class. To cite one 


It will be all to the good if the Prime 
Minister realises at least now that the 
technique of controlling Pradesh Congress 
Committees through hand-picked men 
and ruling the states through appointed 
Chief Ministers has failed. To extend 
this unhappy phase would be only * to 
prolong her agony. There is nothing 
like a election fought on the basis of 
honest differences of opinion to purge 
democratic politics of its uglier attributes. 
The other alternatives, including long 
spells of President's rule, would be worse. 

T here is therefore no reason why fresh 
elections in the state should be post¬ 
poned. Jb'ven if the opposition parties 
fail to evolve a common strategy on a 
minimum programme and combat th^ )l 
corruption and dominance of the Cong¬ 
ress, an election would provide an oppor¬ 
tunity to bring into the Congress a 
younger bunch of legislators who are 
more devoted to the party's proclaimed 
aims If the Centre has the wisdom not 
to interfere, a new leader with greater 
credibility than Mr Tripathi might also 
be thrown up in the process. To post¬ 
pone the elections would be to encourage 
the politics of intrigue 


instance which is related to the adoption 
of a common civil code ‘ neither Hindus 
nor Muslims will complain of losing their 
identity if polygamy is declared legal. 
Until 1955 Hindus—-which term includes 
Jains, Buddhists and Sikhs also were 
allowed to marry any number of wives/ • 
If the law and usage w'hich prevailed 
before 1955 among the Hindus is given 
general application, neither Hindus nor 
Muslims need be unhappy. Christians 
and Parsis, however, have no reason to 
object, because the adoption of polygamy 
as a general rule, does not compel a 
Christian or a Parsi to take more than 
one wife. The new' law will only be per¬ 
missive. A Christian who follows his 
religious tenets, may not marry more 
than one wife. If at all there is any group 
which has a reasonable cause for grouse I 


Joseph Minattur 

Towards A Common Civil Code 



it would be women. Under equality pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution, they could 
claim the right to take as many husbands 
as they choose. When that right is con¬ 
ceded to women, perhaps very few hus¬ 
bands would take more than one wife 
for fear of legitimate retaliation. 

• As securing of votes is considered 
more important than national integration 
or human happiness, it is unlikely that 
tlie adoption of a common civil code 
will materialise in the near fuiuie. 
In the meantime there arc certain things 
that can be done to alleviate the disabili¬ 
ties of certain sections of the Indian 
community. Social and religious laws, as 
they arc applied by courts in India, 
militate against Muslim women, however 
^contrary to Quranic tenets they may be. 
is there any means to improve their 
situation ? What was done by the courts 
could possibly be rectified by the courts 
themselves. 

In an environment pulsating with 
wisps of democratic ideals bandied about, 
feudalism by any other name will prove 
malodorous. One of the basic principles 
of democracy is equality which, going 
hand in hand with liberty, gives an indivi¬ 
dual the right and opportunity to deve¬ 
lop his personality. Positive laws from 
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whatever source they are considered to 
have been derived, if they seek to deny this 
right and tend to undermine an individual's 
personality, cannot stand unchallenged for 
long; the earlier they arc eliminated from 
statute books the better. The rule of 
Islamic law permitting unilateral repudia¬ 
tion of a wife by the husband is not 
designed to promote her personality or 
welfare. Either an identical right should 
be granted to her or a positive law re¬ 
quiring a judicial pronouncement for any 
dissolution of marriage should be laid 
down. The notion of fault as a ground 
for divorce ma> be given an unceremo¬ 
nious burial and irretrievable breakdown 
of marriage may be adopted as the sole 
ground for divorce as has been done in 
the United Kingdom. What man and 
woman have joined - M uslim marriage is 
generally regarded as a contract and not 
a sacrament — they should be permitted 
to put asunder; this should be especially 
so, when by bringing about a breakdown 
of marriage, they have virtually done it. 
What is sought to be effected now by a 
judicial pronouncement is to secure the 
State’s recognition of a fait accompli, A 
judicial declaration of dissolution of 
marriage based on mutual consent of the 
parties may also be regarded as a viable 
proposition, in addition to a decree of 
dissolution due to irretrievable break¬ 
down 

Islamic legal tradition accepts a prin¬ 
ciple of legal idorm known as siuiset 
shariya. Under this principle the state 
may direct the courts not to entertain 
action based on a rule of traditional law 
which it eonsidets inadvisable to continue. 
In the Indian context, such a directive 
need not be given separately as the 
mandate is in the Constitution itself. It is 
contained in the equality provisions as 
well as in one of the directive principles 
of state policy- The equality provisions 
militate against the Islamic legal provi¬ 
sions regarding talaq, polygyny, and 
unequal shares between men and women 
under rules of succession. As long as a 
similar right is not given the Muslim 
man’s right to unilateral repudiation of 
his wife violates the principle of equality 
of the sexes. Similarly if polygyny and 
polyandry arc not generally permitted the 
provision of personal law which permits a 
Muslim man to take four wives is discri- 



‘Tni losing all my side income by your 
disposing off people at your level...” 

minatory and unconstitutional. One of the '* 
former judges of our Supreme Court once 
observed : “There is no constitutional f 
guarantee to respect the personal law of ,, l 
any community’'. The directive principle ; / 
regarding a uniform civil code further ; 
strengthens judicial hands to strike down , 
these and other provisions of Islamic iavV ! 
which are repugnant to the Constitution. } 
It is necessary either to amend the equa-; f 
lity provisions of the Constitution or not 
to enforce unequal laws. The courts can I 
play a definite, vital role in not enforcing 3 
such laws. I 

All that is necessary to reform or! i, 
modify certain provisions of Islamic 
personal law is for the courts to^ 3; 
dismiss actions based on unequal laws,. & 
unequal between religious groups^ : jj 
as well as between men and women. i: 
Judicial decisions are not likely to arouse' 1 & 
any agitation or demonstration. The rules* | 
ol traditional law which are repugnant to' 
the Constitution will thus gradually fall; I 
into disuse through a process accepted: | 
by traditional law and will, in the course | 
of a few years, be abandoned. When; $ 

divergencies between personal laws ot t 

ft! 

various communities and religious groups f; 
are reduced to a minimum, the concept *! 
of a common civil code ma> not evoke! f 
the nightmare which it appears to do at? i 
present. Unification of law's is an ideal I; 
not only in the national but also in thdi 
international field and it need not be! [' 
given up in despair at the national level fj 
itself, just because some are not happy; v 
about it. Laws unfortunate!) are not like'll 
cand>; few laws are pleasing to every*!g! 
palate. ' 1 


Jottings 


| □ The pi evidential style of Richard Nixon 
f reminds one of the saying that certain 
^ blue-bloodi d American families speak 
|only to each other or to God. Mr Nixon 
y is no aristocrat but he talks only to other 
| v heads of stales or to himself. He has 
v the dubious distinction of being the least 
0 accessible of American Presidents. He 
V is largely insensitive to the 'pulse of the 
; nation'; at any rate lie pretends to have 
no need to feci it. In the May of 1970 the 
USA appeared to be in the throes of 
• demonstrations of protest against the 
Vietnam war; on one hot day while large 
crowds converged on the lawns in front 
of the White House, chanting their 
, dissent, the President, seated in front of 
his colour TV, was cheering on his favou¬ 
rite football team, the Washington Red¬ 
skins. After the mining of the Haiphong 
harbour, the American people waited 
' rather apprehensively for a tough Soviet 
' reaction, but Mr Nixon llcw to Florida 


:;for a holiday, i-ven now while the web 
Fof Watergate is closing in around him, 
F he ‘summits’ with Messrs Brandt, Pompi- 
1 dou, and Brezlwcx, delivers a major 
'message on the energy crisis and sings 
I joyously at social functions. In the 
t event of an impeachment, he might 
assume an attitude of non-chalance app¬ 
ropriate to the occasion. After all it 
‘ has helped him to keep afloat during 
many a crisis. Unlike Mr Nixon, a 
more famous presidential predecessor of 
his, Abraham Lincoln, zealously cultiva¬ 
ted the assistance of the common people. 
I He paid heed to his critics. He was 
j.liberal in his treatment of political 
Opponents. He was a natural gentleman, 
f ‘an equal, a neighbour and a friend'. 
.1 Much of his charm derived from his 
^quality of faithfulness—which makes 
‘ him, in the perspective of history, a 


father figure oi the family of man. 


O From all accounts, the recent riot at 
;j; Sadar Bazar in old Delhi appears to have 
|;)been painstakingly simulated. Not one 
|ibf the causes that is said to have origi- 
jjihally sparked otY the clash seems plausible. 
I* Weeks of preparation must have preceded 


the event considering the impressive 
stocks of incendiary materials brought out 
into the open during and after the riot. 
One credits the Delhi police w ith enough 
intelligence to have learnt about the 
brewing trouble in time tp have scotched 
it. In fact they moved in with speed and 
acted with decision the moment it flared 
up. Possibly the professional appraisal 
by the police of the pre-riot situation was 
coloured by the type of political judge¬ 
ment that is the bugbear today of every 
honest official. In the result the police 
woke up too late to prevent the unhappy 
incidents 

□ The passenger is surely the least im¬ 
portant person for the Indian Airlines. 
Domestic flights to and from Delhi were 
delayed during the last week by hours 
and days. Some were cancelled. The 
recent air accident seems to have given 
the authorities cold feet, though not 
to the travelling public. The landing 
aids at Palam arc still erratic The 
vagaries of weather have added to the 
confusion An in-coming flight was 
delayed by four hours because two dopy 
foreigners decided soon after take off 
to disembark. Half-seared, the pilot 
obliged, only to be haunted by the 
further fear that the two might have left 
behind some explosive material. So more 
time was taken for a search all over. All 
this and w'orse might be taken philoso¬ 
phically as the natural hazards of a 
modern itinerant; but it passes one's com¬ 
prehension why the IA officials on duty 
should give out inaccurate information, 
such as that a relief plane was being sent 
to pick up stranded passengers when 
nothing of the kind was in any case 
possible in view of the limited number of 
available planes. Again when passengers 
are off-loaded without notice at inter¬ 
mediate stations, where they wait uncere¬ 
moniously and without certainty about 
their further schedule, it is ordinary 
courtesy, and also a legitimate obligation, 
on the part of an airline to look after 
them in their undeserved plight. IA looks 
at them with lofty indifTcrencc. In 
contrast, one saw the Palam establish¬ 
ment all agog on the afternoon of 15 
June to welcome a lone plane that de¬ 
scended at last from the pall of dust; a 
high official of the airline happened to 
travel by that flight. One couldn’t help 


Demtiexafta if Jim* iPte 

agreeing with the foreigner who said that 
India is working a capitalist system with 
socialist efficiency. 

□ For reform without conviction and 
effort without devotion one cannot beat 
the latest move of the DMK government 
in Tamilnadu to reintroduce prohibition 
in the slate. When Mr Rajagapolachari 
enforced it years ago, he meant business. 
So did Mr Annadurai, the first DMK 
Chief Minister and a political thinker in 
his own right. Today DMK’s fortunes 
are fluctuating. And its prohibition 
policy tends to be as alternating as an 
electric current. There was total pro¬ 
hibition upto August 1971 when it was 
lifted. To the government, the lure of 
forty crores of rupees a year in revenue n 
w'as decisive. Today, the opposition is 
pushing the DMK into a corner. The 
pariy needs to retrieve its lost image. 
For this, some newly earned revenue 
could be sacrificed. Perhaps the state will 
now be marked out into ‘dry’ and ‘wet’ 
districts, as a casuistic compromise. One 
might hopefully expect the consumption 
of liquor in a dry district to be slightly 
less than that in a wet district. Or, there 
might be an even more laughable half-way 
house. Be that as it may, the critics of the 
DMK would have been silenced. Prohibi¬ 
tion is a protean concept that could be 
prostituted to any political purpose. 
Tamilnadu’s DMK is not alone in this 
game but they are doing it with a finesse 
that should be the envy of sister states. 

Nomad 
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the week that was 


Thousands of people have been ren- 
lercd* homeless in Jalpaiguri district in 
\ssam on account of floods in the river 
fccsta. Rescue operations have been 
uarted by the army and the air force. 

j 40,000 government employees have 
•one on strike in Pakistan demanding a 
wtge increase. 

j China has hinted that it would support 
lie American move for an Atlantic allia- 

I cc with a US military presence in 

U^’PC. 

The US Senate has voted in favour 
t cutting off all funds for US military 
l lions in Indo-China. 

j The talks between Britain and Iceland 
►kiting to their dispute over fishing 
jghts have failed. 

The chief ministers and food ministers 
live decided to increase the support 
ikc tor, paddy to Rs 63 a quintal 
nilormly in all states, compared with 
)c present procurement price of Rs 56. 

President Nixon has ordered a freeze 
|. all retail prices including those of 
;»>d for sixty days. 

j India’s requirement of imports of steel 
meet the current year’s shortage in 
ipply would be one million tonnes. The 
Msion to import has been taken. 

! The USA has agreed to sell Israel 80 
ore Phantom and Skyhawk fighter bom- 
ts over the next four years. This is in 
!;iition to some 120 F-4 Phantoms and 
1(1 A-4 Skyhawks covered by current 
, * £ tracts. 

I he Agricultural Prices Commission 
v estimated that well over double the 
c prccurement achieved so far (nearly 
> million tonnes) would be necessary 
lie wholesale trade in rice is also to be 
1 over by the government. 

1 The National Awami Party has won 
I by-election from the Mardan-Swadi 
( ^tituency in North-West Frontier Pro- 
ec * defeating the Qayyum Muslim 
l gue candidate who had the support 
Mr Bhutto’s Pakistan People party. 


□ The Aid India consortium has agreed 
to provide economic aid to India for 
1973-74 totalling $1,200 million. 

□ Egypt and Bangladesh have decided 
to establish diplomatic missions in Dacca 
and Cairo. 

□ In view of the continuing rise in 
prices the central government has decided 
to increase the dearness allowance of em¬ 
ployees drawing a salary of upto Rs 575 
per month effective from 1 May. This 
will cost Rs 36 crores a year. 

□ The USA and Soviet Union have 
signed agreements on cooperation in 
research in agriculture, transportation 
and oceanography and on expanding 
cultural and scientific exchanges, follow¬ 
ing talks between President Nixon and 
Mr Brezhnev. 

□ Dock workers in Cochin port went on 
an indefinite strike to press for 20 per 
cent bonus. 

□ Mrs Gandhi has had talks with the 
Canadian Prime Minister Mr Pierre 


Trudeau in Ottawa. She flew in from 
Belgrade where she held talks with Presi¬ 
dent Tito and Prime Minister Bijedic of 
Yugoslavia, during which it was decided 
to strengthen trade ties. 

□ Orissa’s fifth plan outlay has been 
drastically revised from Rs 1,000 crores 
to Rs 607 crores for want of resources. 

□ Sweden has offered development assis¬ 
tance of Rs 27.21 crores to India, upto 
March 1976, in addition to Rs 18.44 
crores earlier agreed upon for 1974-75. 

□ The Chinese Foreign Minister Mr Chi 
Peng-fci on his way home from visits to 
Britain, France and Iran has had discus¬ 
sions with President Bhutto in Karachi. 
Pakistan Radio reported complete identi¬ 
ty of views on matters including the 
detention by India of 90,000 POWs. 

□ The president of the Indian Muslim 
League has characterised the move for a 
common civil code as an interference 
with the Muslim Personal Law. 

□ Heavy fighting was reported near 
Pnom Penh in Cambodia, the town of Prey 
Totung has fallen to the Communists, 

□ China and Britain have decided to 
introduce an air service between London 
and Peking. 
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^CLIPPINGS 

□ A $ 76,000 gardening bill for President 
Nixon's private home on the California 
riviera was paid in 1 with tunds for 
presidential seeurit}, according to 
‘Newsdayf The disclosure followed the 
discovery that S 100,000 from funds 
earmarked for security had been used to 
build a beach cabin of Brazilwood com¬ 
plete with an electric heating system. 

□ About 1,000 roses grow on one bush 
of the‘festivalny’variety of roses, which 
was evolved by plant breeders of the 
Nikitsky botanical garden at Crimea in 
the Soviet Union. 



□ A Soviet Antarctic research vessel, the 
Ob, is trapped in drifting ice packs 185 
miles from the nearest clear water. 

□ The BBC and commercial broadcast¬ 
ing authorities arc urged to carry out 
more research into the danger of pro¬ 
grammes that unconsciously condition 
young audiences to a more materialistic 
approach to life.—The Times. 

□ Brazil's under-23 soccer team has cut 
short its 12-country African tour after 
being refused entry from Zambia into 
Malawi because of the players' long hair. 

□ BBC Television News at 17.45 today. 
First item : Liza Minclli and Peter Sellers 
are in love having met eleven days ago. 
Second item : Prime Minister's meeting 
in Paris with President Pompidou to 
discuss world alfairs. Vive I’amour ! -- 
Letter to The Times. 


□ A birth control pill containing only 30 
millionths of a grant of oestrogen which 
should reduce the risk of blood clotting 
for women taking it, has come through 
trials successfully, the British Medical 
Journal says. 

□ A French gynaecologist has demanded 
the cutting of certain sequences from the 
controversial film Last Tango in Paris, 
not because he thinks they are obscene 
but because they show the front of his 
house. 

□ The campaign to pay better wages 
to non-whiles in South Afiica is bringing 
hardship to skilled coloured workers. 
As soon as they earn more than £ 30 a 
week they face eviction from Government- 
owned house and prospect of joining 
tens of thousands huddled in shanty 
towns on the sandy strip of land that 
joins Cape Town to the mainland. 

□ Mv son can travel ha If-fa re from 
Victoria to Ambeiley, Sussex, for 58p. 
Today 1 sent him a cricket bat per 
passenger Ham, which is now called the 
Red Star seivice (signs of the times !) for 
which I was charged £ 1.09 —Letter to 
The l imes. 

□ Student teachers have asked King 
Alfred's College, Winchester, to install 
slot machines selling contraceptives 
because they need sex experience to 
become good teachers. 


□ Mr Tony Stoppani's lunchtime omelet 
broke records at Guildford, Surrey, when 
he cooked a 5,600-egg specimen at the 
Surrey Country Show. 

□ James Finch, a 28-year-old Briton, 
delayed the murder trial in which he is a 
defendant by swallowing wire and biting 
off the top of his little finger. 

□ Americans arc not taking Britain's sex 
scandal too seriously. In fact, many of 
them arc treating it a c light relief from 
the tortuous and so fur sexless revelations 
of their own Watergate affair.—The 
Times 

□ The llnifed States and Switzerland 
signed a judicial assistance treaty which 
will help American investigators track 
down funds hidden by criminal organiza¬ 
tions in secret Swiss bank accounts. 

□ A RAF rescue helicopter crewman 
yesterday gave the kiss of life to a girl, 
aged 11, in a diabetic coma taken off the 
Thor Anglia, bound for Hull from 
Rotterdam. 

□ A Czechoslovak sports official was 
killed by the hammer thrown by a young 
athlete during a meet at Pardibuce, near 
Prague. 

□ Salt water can be cut into wafer- 
thin slices with the aid of a centrifuge 
specially developed for the purpose at 
Keil University department of physical 
chemistry. 


□ A daughter has to be a domestic 
servant in her own house to stay with her 
father. Under the apartheid laws of] 
South Africa the daughter has becJ 
classified as Bantu. Her father, Mr 
Nutchinson Maholwana has been classifi¬ 
ed as a coloured. 

□ An incident in Jerusalem was iso< 
lated and forlorn. An egg was throw i 
over the police towards Willy Brandt'; 
official party. It missed the Germans 
and spattered over the jacket of Die 
director of the Israel Government’s pres 
office. 

□ Is it possible that it is not nations 
security but personal insecurity that lit 
beneath the surface of Mr Nixon’ 
action ?— Letter to the Newsweek ^ 

□ If the Greek people freely decide* 
that they wanted to be administers 
under a republican system . ...I woui 
cease to regard myself as head i 
state and declare that my son had n 
more rights to the throne. 1 would sti 
regard myself as King because 1 camn 
alter that fact. I was born to tl 
position. That's not my fault- Kn 
Constantine in exile. 

□ Lieutenant Mark Phillips, Prince 
Anne’s fiance, was nominated 
the male personality who lias doi 
most to promote hairstyles in Ur 
“because although his hair follows 
simple style it is always neat and wi 
groomed.” 

□ “His Bolivian fiasco brought Fn 
Castro’s romantic guerrilla phase to 
abrupt end.”—Che Guevara. 

□ “Terror tactics were of no avail e^ 
against the Bengalis, most of whom h 
hardly ever handled a rifle earlier.” h 
Khatak, Secretary, Pakistan Natiol 
Awami Party. 

□ Britain’s longesl-cver strike, lasti 
exactly three years, ended the other c 
when the men who staged the indust■ 
action said “three years are enough.” 

□ Car drivers in West Germany who ; 
caught with 0.8 per millilitre of alcol 
in their blood as from the middle 
July can be fined up to 3,000 marks j 
have their licence withdrawn for la 
months. 
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Mysore’s Fifth Plan 


The Fifth Plan proposed by the state 
government envisages an outlay of Rs 
350 crores. The Fourth Plan investment 
\as only Rs 350 crores. The state assumes 
hat the Centre will in addition finance 
Ik* Rs 114 crore Kalinadi project and the 
<s lOOcrorc nuclear power plant. The 
,’entie had indicated that the resources 
ivailable would be only about Rs 800-900 
i*lcs. The present level is a compro- 
usc between a need based plan and 

resource based plan. Thetc is also 
Ik* assumption of larger resources for the 
late as a result of the Finance Commis- 
iioifs awaited recommendations. My- 
oic\ contributions to the plan would be 
C 175 crores. The sector wise allocations 
uuild broadly be as follows. Agricul- 
ure Rs 240 crores: irrigation and power 
Rs 60()jcore^ . industry —Rs 54 crores 
nd transport and communication Rs 
<> crores. 

verosene Production and Imports 

With lesser curbs on production, 
chneries arc expected to produce 2.31 
akh tonnes of kerosene in June as corn¬ 
ered to about 2.01 lakh tonnes in May. 
otal availability during the current 
ionth may be over 3.025 lakh tonnes 
:k hiding 94,000 tonnes of imported 
ciosene. Kerosene availability would 
Luther improve with import of 1.08 
mllion tonnes of Saudi Arabian crude 
iInch will start coming in from this 
ionth. 

^ Indigenous production of kerosene 
uimg 1973 is likely to be 31.70 lakh 
Hines as against 28.13 lakh tonnes 
uring the previous year. Consumption 
urmg the current year is, however, 
xpected to be 38 lakh tonnes and the 
ap between indigenous production and 
nisumplion will be made up through 
ljports which may be of the order of 9.3 
iMi tonnes during the year. 

Scooter Manufacture 

The Ministry of H£avy Industry has 
Spared a scheme to manufacture scoo¬ 


ters in the largest numbers at the shortest 
possible time. The scheme envisages 
manufacture of power packs units by 
Scooters India, a public sector undertak¬ 
ing, and setting up of an assembly line by 
the diderent State Industrial Development 
Corporations to assemble scooters on the 
same model, design and specifications as 
Scooters India Limited. In order that 
procurement of components for such a 
large operation could be ensured, the 
scheme also envisages manufacture of cri¬ 
tical components for all the participating 
units at the place by one of the Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporations. The 
participating I DC s will be tree to procure 
standard components from the cheapest 
sources available to them subject to the 
specifications laid down by Scooters India 
Limited. In full production, which is 
target ted after 36 months, this might make 
around 200,000 additional scooters avail¬ 
able. 

Garment Exports 

There has been a rapid growth m 
exports of readymade garments Irom 
India. The exports in 1972-73 were of 
the value of Rs 21.24 crores, as against 
Rs 15.60 crores in 1971-72. There arc 
160 small-scale units engaged in export 
production of ready-made garments in 
India. The export of garments in 1968-69 
was ol the value of Rs 5.65 crores. 

Cashew Production Corporation 

In Kerala the Cashew Development 
Corporation has suggested setting up of a 
Cashew Plantation Corporation, to incre¬ 
ase the number of cashew plantations and 
thereby to meet the acute shortage of raw 
cashew nuts for the processing units. A 
plan has been submitted for a plantation 
covering one lakh acres. This requires an 
investment of Rs 8.5 crores. It would 
produce about two lakh tonnes of nuts 
a year resulting in m annual savings of 
Rs 20 crores in foreign exchange. Evi¬ 
dently this is a scheme on which it would 
be unwise to lose time. 

Takeover of Tea Gardens 

The Assam Tea Corporation is expect¬ 
ed to takeover very soon seven tea 
gardens. The idea is to step up the pro¬ 
duction of quality tea from these estates. 
Meanwhile the auction value of sale of 
tea in the Gauhati auction market has 


been higher than at any time in the past. 
Two of the companies earmarked for 
nationalisation belong to the Jorhat Tea 
Company. 

Aluminium Prices 

In Montreal, Alcan Aluminium an¬ 
nounced an increase in the international 
list price of aluminium ingot by £20 a 
tonne. This is in tune with prevailing 
market conditions. This represents a 10 
percent increase. The increase will not 
apply to the company’s Canadian prices 
or its published prices in the ISA. But 
in other markets Alcan's subsidiaries and 
selling organizations are still to make 
appiopriatc price increases. World prices 
are consequently expected to rise. 

Export of Power Equipment 

The Indian Consortium for Power 
Projects, a public sector undertaking 
under the heavy industries ministry, has 
secured its sixth export order valued at 
about Rs 45 lakhs. The Consortium, 
which may make a profit of Rs 10 
lakhs during the current financial year 
according to an official report, secured 
the export order from the National 
Society for Large Barrages, Cambodia, 
for the Pnom Penh high-voltage transmi¬ 
ssion project. It comprises co-ordinated 
supply of equipment for the 110/15 KV 
substations at Pnom Penh. The consor¬ 
tium which has a paid-up capital of Rs 
20 lakhs made Rs 56,000 as profit in 
1972-73, the third year of its operation. 
The total export orders won by the 
consortium was Rs 1.25 crores. During 
1^71-72, it amounted to Rs 7.5 lakhs, 
during 1972-73 to Rs. 43.5 lakhs and it 
is expected that during 1973-74, its export 
performance would be around Rs 1 crore. 

Tyre Equipment Plant 

Tyre curing presses and related equip¬ 
ment, conforming to international stan¬ 
dards, will be manufactured in India by 
L & T-McNeil Ltd. A plant being set up 
at Madras, is scheduled to commence 
production from December next. Since 
modern tyre curing systems are not 
manufactured m the country at present, 
tyre plants have been using imported 
equipment, mostly ‘Bag-O-Matic,’ which 
ensures high output and quality through 
sophisticated electrical, pneumatic and 
hydraulic controls/ 
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Films 


PHAGUN 

Written , produced and directed by 
Rajinder Singh Bedi 

Instances of writers becoming directors 
are few at any rate in India. This is not 
because of the differences between the 
two media—the written word and the 
visual image. In Indian cinema, especi¬ 
ally Hindi, word still dominates image 
due mainly to lack of knowledge about 
the mechanics of camera. 

Rajinder Singh Bedi, one of our 
finest short story writers, took to direc¬ 
tion as an experiment— to give cinematic 
shape to his own writings. Dastak based 
on a play Bedi wrote for AIR, Lahore, 
in undivided India, won critical acclaim 
and commercial success. Bedi took un¬ 
expectedly long to make Dastak ; Phagun 
took just seven months. Docs it show 
that experience gives the film-maker 
confidence and that knowledge of pho¬ 
tography is an essential part of a 
director's job ? 

Dastak studied the pains and pleasures 
of a newly-wed young couple faced with 
the problem of accommodation in a 
metropolitan city (Bombay) where they 
had perforce to put up in a red light 
area. Intruders, pimps and sex-hungry 
maniacs make their life miserable. It 
also dwelt on the biological demands of 
a sexually unsatisfied wife whose husband 
has to eke out a living as a municipal 
clerk. The film was littered with Freudian 
symbols like lire, broken window-pane, 
a rat entering the under-garments of the 
wife, a tanpura lying by the side of the 
reclining heroine fantasying sex. 

Phugan is the study of the pains and 
pleasures of a young couple harassed 
and tormented by the bride's licit money- 
minded father. The husband burns 
midnight oil to become a successful 
writer ignoring at times the demands ol 
his wife and the expectations of his 
fathei-in-law. It also dwells on the 
fears of a mother eager to provide her 
son-in-law all that her husband was 


denied. There are no psychological 
symbols and metaphors except for the 
phagun (holi) scenes, a sari and a doll. 
Through expressions and movements the 
internals of a complex and at times 
perplexed personality of a mother 
(Waheeda Rehman) are brought out. 

By comparing the attitudes of the 
normal persons with those of the abnor¬ 
mal ones, Bedi tries to say that there is 
no such thing as normal and abnormal, 
only circumstances make one so. That is, 
it is through his dealings and relationships 
with other human beings that a person 
could become abnormal. How far Bedi is 
successful if we study Phagun at this 
level is difficult to say. This writer feels 
that there are some gaps between inten¬ 
tions and their realization. It is here 
that the film falls by becoming a victim 
to its own metaphor. 

However, taken as a talc of normal 
human beings, Phagun is beautifully 
animated, at limes inventive. Phagun 
marks the graduation of Bedi as a 
director. Its treatment is more cinematic 
than literary—more visual than wordy. 
Bedi has come a long way from Dastak , 
as a director -shot composer, planning 
actors’ movements, training camera on 
the characters to record their reactions, 
like those of Waheeda Rehman at crucial 
moments. Many of the dialogue pieces 
are repeated which add to the beauty of 
the film and the irony of the situations. 

It is a film with psychological depth 
the like of which one comes across but 
rarely. S. D. Burman’s musical score, 
tunes and background, is not in tunc 
with the theme’s lyrical undertones and 
psychological overtones. An abrupt begin¬ 
ning to the songs belies the lightness of 
Bedi’s screenplay. Or, is it that the 
songs are forced as a concession to the 
boxoffice ? 

Waheeda Rehman as mother switches 
facial expressions adroitly between hope 
and despair, joy and sorrow, anger and 
anxiety. She glides through broken¬ 
heartedness with the ease of a seasoned 
artist. She beats Waheeda Rehman of 
Resluna aur Shera for which she won the 
Urvashi Award. Looks like she was 
preparing herself for this role all these 
years. It would not be unfair to the 


rest of the cast to say that it is Waheeda 
Rehman’s film—from beginning to end, 

Jaya Bhaduri is Jaya Bhaduri, the 
giggling Guddi girl one has seen in a 
number of films. If she succeeds in pro¬ 
viding gags and giggles it is because Bedi 
has given her such lines. Vijay Arora\ 
cherubic face is about his only asset. 
Dharmendra repeats his Anupama and 
Nava Zamana role of a writer but not 
with that finesse as in the earlier two 
films. 

Phagun is more mysterious and com. 
plex than Dastak. Which is another way 
of saying that it is more psychological 
and human. 

□ D ARSHAK! 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ 

KHOON KHOON 

Produced by F.C. Mehra 
Directed by Mohd. Husain 

Adapters and imitators arc aplenty 
in Bombay filmdom. If Hrishikesh 
Mukherji and Gulzar can steal stories, 
characters, ideas and situations from 
foreign films why not F.C. Mehra and 
Mohd. Husain, who have no artistic 
pretensions Hrishikesh and Gulz.ir 
Indiamzc the stolen story with dozes of 
sentimentality. F. C. Mehra steals it 
blatantly. They all fail to acknowledge 
the original source. Hrishikesh’s Amnel 
and Bawarchi and Gulzar’s Parichav and 
Koshish were based on Japanese or Holly¬ 
wood films. They both react to air, 
suggestion of plagianzation. Mehra is 
however gracious enough not to. 

Khoon Khoon could be called a Hinoi 
version of Dirty Harry which starred 
Clint Eastwood in the role of a polio, 
officer entrusted wdth the job of appre¬ 
hending a murder maniac. Except Icy 
some additives, mainly songs and dancC* 
the lilm is a carbon copy of the Holly¬ 
wood original, shot by shot, scene by 
scene, character by character, situation 
by situation ; yet not as taut and tense a 
police thriller. 

On murder, there have been films in 
the past, like Murder Inc , more recent 
ones being In Cold Blood , The Boston 
Strangler and The Srangfer. leaving aside 
Costa Gavras films on cold-blooded 
political murders ip Greece, Czechoslo 
vakia and Latin America and Trotsky’s 


IS 


murder in Mexico.) They not only re- 
L reate the actual happenings on the screen 
m documentary style but also study the 
psychological reasons which compelled 
ihe murderers to take to the club. Most 
of them arc crammed with shock force, 
blood-curdling violence and gory details. 

In the end, the murderers are either 
diot dead in hot pursuit or brought to 
hh> k\ The age-old axiom “crime doesn’t 
xiy” is upheld. 

Do the audience get the message and 
profit by it or, instead learn the techniques 
)f killing and practice them 7 If How 
n Steal A Million and Topkapi were 
responsible for idol thefts and bank 
robberies, murder thrillers must have 
r*mdc many a non-crimmal a potential 
murderer. Out of curiosity and sometimes 
lecessity man takes to the bad ways of 
ifc more easily than the good ones. The 
,purt in the crime ratio in India and the 
\orld over proves the point. Haven’t 
,\e heard of cases of child murderers 
oiling their class or playmates by imitat¬ 
ing what they saw on the TV. 

Why does man take to killing ? Be¬ 
cause of some invisible tantrum, mental 
imbalance, disturbed social environment 
;>r ambivalence of love and hate 7 Or is 
i because man has an inherent violent 
iait hidden behind his smooth cultured 
iMerior. Khoon Khoon docs not tell us 
Lm thing about the killer, especially when 
k kills those who never crossed his path. 
Mns is the film’s great drawback. In Cold 
'food and The Boston Strangler were 
Psychological studies of the cold-blooded 
mndcrers. They bared the complexities 
! the murderer's mental psychosis. 
dunm Khoon gives us no inkling of 
lie murderer's mental processes. Before 
^mmiiimg a murder, he informs the 
police commissioner, sometimes demands 
ransom, gets paid and yet docs not 
li ve it up. He continues with his game 
$ grabbing and killing. 

Khoon Khoon has visual flair but its 
empo is not fast—a necessary condition 
"f making a crime thriller successful 
Tinny Dcnzongapa plays the murder 
Haniac with zip and panache. Mahinder 
mdhu is elegant, but he fails to show 
lie authority of a police officer. 


Records 


The Masters Go Hep 

James Last in concert 

Polydor SM 222 066 

That jack of all trades is at it again. 
Only this time he seems adamant on 
making the masters turn in their graves. 
Though, in his own uncanny style he has 
packed on a single disc the best of what 
they had to offer. 

In a desperate attempt to ‘compro¬ 
mise the new musical wave with the 
epoch of the theme’s origin', look what 
he has done, for instance, to Beethoven. 
While on the one hand he ruins the Presto 
movement from the 7th symphony with 
a primeval calypso rhythm, he manages to 
handle his soloists wondrously well keep¬ 
ing the intricate orchestration from falling 
apart. Similarly he robs the Andante 
from the 5th of all its grandeur by his 
uncertain movements, the brilliant harpsi¬ 
chord touches notwithstanding. 

Last’s handling of Schubert, on the 
other hand, has all the ‘sureness of touch 
and appreciation of the beauty of instru¬ 
mental colour' that mark out the master. 
Soft arpeggios on the piano do to Impro¬ 
mptu No 2 what light musette in the 
closing movements docs to Impromptu 
No 3 ; they lend to the pieces a brilliance 
that compels one to listen to them again. 
The Snow-frolicish choir in Impromptu 
No 3 and the rather novel manner in 
which the violins join the wind instru¬ 
ments at the crescendo in Impromptu 
No 2 arc equally chromatic. It is sur¬ 
prising, therefore, to find the same con¬ 
ductor divesting Bach’s psychedelic dream 
(Air from Suite No 3) of all the wanton 
colour we know it for by lending it undue 
agitation through double basses and 
brassv opening notes. 

While the Adagio movement from the 
‘Pathetique’ Sonata is one piece that 
loses in Last's symphonic rendition, what 
the sonata, by itself, may have achieved, 
the worst of the lot is poor Borodin’s 
‘Prince Igor’. The latter is reduced to 
bubble-gum by Last’s tinny electric- 


guitars and staccato drums. If you know 
‘Igor’ from Borodin, you won’t recog¬ 
nise him on Last. 

Which is not to detract the L.P. of 
its merits. Prelude 1 in C Major (Bach), 
the most brilliant of (he lot, the most 
successfully popularised without having 
lost its classicism, is a minor masterpiece 
on piano and harpsichord. The Prelude, 
along w'ith Last’s rendition of Schubert’s 
Impromptus, is enough reason to pur¬ 
chase this disc—and treasure it. 

For variety, there is Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dance No 10 to transport one to the 
greens of Russia; and Andante from 
Mendelssohn's Violin concerto in E 
Minor with its Spanish guitar rhythm 
for the more romantic moments. Theme 
from ‘Elvira Madigan' comes out majes¬ 
tically on a melodious, unobtrusive basic 
rhythm. 

Despite aberrations due to unsubtie 
modernising, easily one of the best collec¬ 
tions of Popular Classics I’ve come 
across this year. 

□ PARVEZ DEWAN 


If you are looking 
for 

Antiques 

and 

Art Pieces of 
India 

representing her rich heritage 
and reflecting the traditional 
skills of her renowned crafts¬ 
men, you must see the authen¬ 
tic display at... 

ANVITA 

Oberoi Intercontinental Hotel, 

Dr. Zakir Husain Marg, 

NEW DELHI-110003. 
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| BOOKS 

Love and Friendship 

Edited by Khushwant Singh 
Sterling 

115 pages Rs 3.50 

Though a highly individualised experi¬ 
ence which defies attempts at definition, 
love is an elemental passion and a uni¬ 
versal phenomenon. Naturally men of 
letters, thinkers and philosophers have 
concerned themselves with its myriad 
manifestations. 

Love is not the same thing as ‘making 
love’ is, though in our times there has 
been a growing tendency to equate love 
with sex and to denude this basic human 
experience of all sentimental content. 
The romantic and the platonic concepts 
of love no longer fascinate the modern 
mind which despite its excessive intellec¬ 
tuality craves for the sensual pleasure. 

In some of the essays of the present 
collection (it has eleven essays prefaced 
by an essay by Khushwant Singh) love 
has been equated with ‘making love’. 
Kamla Dass (1 Studied All Men) thinks 
that a woman can get at a man’s heart 
only through his loins. The same stress 
on sex is there in P.G. Rcge’s concept of 
love when he says that we can know a 
woman only by sleeping with her and 
even then partially. Dilip Chitre, however 
feels that physical fascination passing for 
love wears out with the lovers going to 
bed and wishes that most people got rid 
of their fascination m this way. 

The Romantic tradition makes much 
of unrequited love and the platonic 
tradition makes love independent of need- 
based considerations. Though Gopi 
Gauba beliefs in love at first sight (a 
romantic attitude) yet she feels that the 
flame of love is not eternal and in order 
to survive, love must be reciprocated. 
Dilip C hitre agrees. 

V. Patanjali however feels that love 
is thought’s creation. It is an expansion 
of the ego. Firaq Gorakhpuri talks of 
the possible progress winch a man can 
make from lust to spirituality. For 



Ananda Shanker Ray love alone lasts. 
It does not end with death. Love, Uma 
Shanker thinks, is a religion but fears 
that in the modern world religion of the 
heart is being fast replaced by the religion 
of the body. 

There can, at best be a vague distinc¬ 
tion between love and friendship. P.S. 
Rege admits that he has never been able 
to make a clear cut distinction between 
the two. For G.D. Broker love and 
friendship have been always inseparable. 
As a matter of fact friendship may trans¬ 
form itself into love and when love 
purifies the ego the individual may find 
himself bound to the world with the 
silken-soft bond of friendliness which 
rises above jealousy and possessiveness. 
Kamala Dass thinks that there is no 
jealousy in friendship implying thereby 
that love is full of jealousy. But what 
about the love which transcends ego- 
centred considerations ? 

The essays included in this anthology 
make an interesting reading because of 
the fact that these essays do not convey 
a sense of finality and the authors do not 
try to imbue their articles with simulated 
profundity. Cliches have been avoided. 
The discussion is honest. 

□ SURJ1T SINGH CHAWLA 

Mind Your Mind : 

Simple Psychology for the Layman 

By William Welby 
Sterling 

171 pages Rs 4 

“Few books can change your life. 
This one will. Mind Your Mind is meant 
to give the untrained, inexperienced lay¬ 
man enough guidance to make his life 
successful and physically sound. One of 
the best works on self-improvement, its 
value depends upon the readers' practical 
application of the information contained 
in the book. Mind Your Mind will make 
you think for yourself and apply the 
touchstones of common-sense and ex¬ 
perience in achieving greater success in 
life. An indispensable book for those 
who wish to make their Jives worth 
living.” 

That’s what the blurb on the back of 
the book says anyway. And whoever 
wrote that blurb had obviously not read 
the book with any attention. 


Mind Your Mind is not meant to 
make your life successful and physically 
sound, it is not meant to make your life 
worth living—it is solely an attempt to 
explain something of psychology in simple 
terms. Its object is explained by Welby 
as a wish to interest “the reader to the 
point of encouraging him to study for 
himself the mental reactions of his fellow i 
men”. 

He says later : “The word ‘Psychology’ 
sounds formidable to the uninitiated, but 
the basic principles of this science are 
really quite simple and are employed 
every day by quite ordinary persons 
whom wc credit with ‘common sense’ and 

‘tact’.In business, in courtship and 

marriage-in all our social contacts- 

psychology is at work.It is to give the2 

untrained, inexperienced layman somei 
guidance to the appreciation of the ele-i 
ments of this science that this book has! 
been written”. S 

Starting with a chapter explaining! 
what psychology is, Welby attempts 
subsequently to explain psycho-analysis 
and psycho-therapy. Later, he deals 
with sex, parental, filial and business 
psychology and the psychology of food 
and clothes ; there are also two excellent 
chapters on mass and national psychologs | 
and an interesting one on political 
psychology. 

As the book is aimed at laymen, the 
subjects are dealt with in a superficial 
manner. But most of what Welby sa\s 
is correct, and is explained in simple - 
sometimes very vivid—terms. Occassiom 
ally, however, he slips up. For example, 
in the chapter on psychoanalysis, Welby 
.says, “Charcot’s main experiments wee 
carried out in the treatment of hysteria, 
which he defined as “psychosis superin¬ 
duced by ideation”. As the lay reader 
would not know what ideation is aiui 
may not be clear about what psycho,a? 
is, and as Welby does not define these 
terms, the latter part of the sentence 
should have been left out. Furthermoic, 
Welby uses the psychological terms 
“hysteria” or its offshoot “hysterical’ 
several times in his book without explain¬ 
ing that the term means, as Sperling ]0. 
defined it, “The condition of a person 
who unconsciously converts anxiety inw 
physical symptoms that then become 
more-or-lcss independent of the hysteria’s 
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control”; as Wclby has not clarified it, 
an ordinary reader could well confuse 
the term with the mixture of wailing and 
laughter verging on weeping, often used 
consciously to get attention, that most 
people think of in connection with the 
word “hysterical”. (Incidentally, 1 wish 
Wclby had also defined the other psycho¬ 
logical terms he used, such as neurosis 
and psychosis, which many laymen bandy 
about without knowing exactly what they 
mean ) 

Later, Wclby says, “We have seen 
how Charcot used hypnosis to enable him 
to elicit the causes of hysteria!”, when we 
have seen nothing of the sort. Again, 
jp\ T dby defines pedophilia as “sexual love 
L»r boys and youths”, when pedophilia 
is “sexual love” for children, both inale 
and female. 

In two instances, some psychologists 
might argue with Wclby, once when 
Wclby says that an infant sucks his 

I humb because of “an elementary sex 
nstinct”, and again when he says that 
L'lischism is rare. But, as Wei by says, 
psychology is a comparatively new 
lienee and by no means an exact one, 
onsequently there is bound to be a 
Lcrlain amount of controversy among 
psychologists themselves”, and, as he 
also says, he is not infallible. 

It is unfortunate that Welby did not 
organize his work as well as I wish he 
tod, nor does his prose flow as evenly 
is it ought. This might, however, be 
used by the fact that the book was 
Mitten, apparently in Britain, during the 
4\ond world war. One is somewhat 
urprised that Sterling did not publish a 
iiore recent or better organised edition. 
*c\ertheless 9 considering that Welby’s is 
ne of the few books outlining the basics 
' psychology for layman rather than for 
Indents, and considering the nominal 
of the paperback. Mind Your Mind 
> not a bad buy. 

□ ARATI SATKIA 

hildren’s Books 

miia Book House 

India Book House has been making 
serious and successful attempt to bring 
111 genuinely suitable books for children 
Inch are, content-wise interesting, 
Rightful to read and attractively got up. 
nr children between six and thirteen 
,lH ^ a collection worth reading. 


Manoj Das’s Temples of India is per* 
haps the best of the whole set, and would 
be found both educative and interesting. 
It has a beautiful cover and the printing 
is not bad either. But black and white 
pictures in the book tend to be dull. 

Anjali Pal’s The Jatakas in the Stone 
Sculpture also is a good book but the 
illustrations are too few and are a little 
flat. Shiva Tosh Das’s Puzzles for 
Children should be quite absorbing for 
the young reader. But the use of the 
most commonly used type-face, used not 
very imaginatively, has taken away much 
from the get-up of the book. Cora Pal’s 
Hobbies for Boys and Girls is better pro¬ 
duced. Mrs G.S. Krislinayya’s I.cho 
Book for Fun is rather an ordinary collec¬ 
tion of familiar jokes. 

There are two more books which 
deserve special mention. What l Saw 
Again is a very interesting collection of 
four-line poems written by Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya. The drawings are by 
Marior Raman of Tenali , is by Kamala 
Laxman and the illustrations by R.K. 
Laxman. One hopes that men like 
Marior Laxman and Harindranath Chat- 
padhyaya will continue to find it worth¬ 
while to draw and write for children. 

□ G. R. TANEJA 
Assignment in Kashmir 
Amir Ali 
Hind Pocket Books 
200 Pages Rs 4 

This is a highly improbable story from 
beginning to end. It reads like a fairy 
tale with the hero, an Indian Army officer 
successfully accomplishing a dangerous 
intelligence mission in Kashmir in an 
unbelievably short time. In the midst 
of this difficult assignment, he finds time 
to steal the affections of a ravishingly 
beautiful Swedish wife of a foreign arms 
runner. She willingly surrenders her 
body to the youthful Indian officer each 
time she meets him. 

The story revolves round the exploits 
of Captain Ran jit Singh, who was 
commissioned by his Intelligence Chief 
to detect the flow of Chinese and Swedish 
arms into Kashmir, investigate the activ¬ 
ities of the ‘Free Kashmir’ guerillas, 
locate their secret hideout and, if possi¬ 
ble, destroy it. Improbability reaches 
Himalayan heights when Azad, the leader 
of the Free Kashmir guerillas arrests in 


a moment of anger his Swedish ben¬ 
efactor, the Chinese Army adviser, a 
Pakistani Army officer and of course 
Ranjit Singh, the Indian Army Officer. 
Blind with rage, Azad himself shoots 
down the Swedish gun-runner and orders 
the execution of the rest but before his 
orders are implemented nemesis overtakes 
him as he and his camp are destroyed. 
The Indian and Pakistani officers 
shake hands and depart to their respective 
countries. Once again Ranjit Singh 
spends an idyllic night with the 
Swedish beauty on the Dal Lake before 
reporting back to his boss at Delhi after 
the successful completion of his duty. 

□ V.V. DEV 

(Jrom page IS) 

matician. It is possible that when he 
resumes his studies, almost a year later, 
he will continue to do as well as he has 
done so far. Australian universities 
accept sporting ability as a normal and 
worthwhile quality in their students but 
do not exempt them from work in lieu of 
it. In other words, an outstanding young 
man like Paul McNamee will have had to 
do an extra year in order to fare equally 
well in his studies. This is a normal 
phenomenon in most universities in the 
West. Sports need not mean exemption or 
termination of one's academic pursuits 
but may, in the case of outstanding men 
and women imply stretching one’s student 
days. Derek Johnson, the English 800 
metre silver medalist at the Melbourne 
Olympics in 1956 lost two vital years of 
his medical studies in his bid to win a 
medal, but eventually made up by doing 
well in his final examination. Facilities 
for sport can be provided only upto a 
limit. Beyond that it is really a question 
of individual initiative and willingness to 
pay the price. Those that emerge succes- 
ful at the international level have the 
will power to persevere and distinguish 
themselves equally well in other spheres 
of activity. How else could senior 
Nuclear Physicist A1 Oerter manage gold 
medals in the discus throw in four 
consecutive Olympics ? On the other 
hand, if outstanding men like the denti¬ 
stry sludcnt-cum-swimmer, Mark Spitz 
decides to ‘pack-up’ both after his 
Munich multi-gold, medal onslaught, one 
need hardly blame him’. 

n n n 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Sportingly Ours 


It is not often that one hears of an 
outstanding sportsman, at the height of 
his career, shunning offers of a ‘cushy’ 
job with adequate facilities for sports, to 
devote himself almost entirely to volun¬ 
tary social work in an underdeveloped 
rural area. For this is what makes young 
Sanjit Roy stand out amongst the sport¬ 
ing fraternity in India. Popularly known 
as ‘Bunker’, the 1972 National Squash 
Rackets Champion, who has been one 
of India’s leading players for nearly a 
decade now, was unable to participate in 
this year’s Nationals at Calcutta, on 
account of his preoccupation with the 
drought relief work in Rajasthan ; a fact 
that was hardly noticed let alone appre¬ 
ciated by the Squash playing community. 

As a university student. Bunker Roy 
was an able scholar and a dedicated and 
outstanding sportsman and he has been 
able to combine both these qualities very 
successfully into working for a very noble 
cause and, what is more, he really enjoys 
his occupation. For nearly five years he 
has slogged under the Rajasthan sun, 
leading a spartan existence, wandering 
from village to village digging tubewells 
and helping to provide aid to the small 
and needy farmer in the poverty stricken 
areas, to the extent that he has become 
almost a legend there apart from being 
regarded as an expert on the socio¬ 
economic situation in most of Rajasthan. 
A year ago he embarked on a novel 
venture, that of running a Social-work 
Centre in Tilonia in the Ajmer district, 
which utilises the services of unemployed 
university graduates. The project has 
had the official blessings of the Rajasthan 
government who, through the initiative 
of Chief Minister Baikatullah Khan have 
entrusted him with the task of studying 
and helping to improve the situation in 
twentyfive of the villages in the region. 
(‘It is always convenient to have the esta¬ 
blishment on one's side when attempting 
something really worthwhile’.) 

Full tunc occupation with rural woik 
has not dampened Roy’s enthusiasm for 


sport. He continues to be as keen and 
devoted as ever to Squash. In fact he 
was able to participate in the 1971-72 
All India Championships and won the 
Men's title almost entirely on his physical 
fitness. Most of our sportsmen, accord¬ 
ing to him do not lay enough emphasis 
on this one aspect of sport, a factor that 
was very evident to him in the Indian 
team’s visit to Australia five years ago 
in connection with the World Squash 
Rackets Championships. (‘They really 
make them tough there, whatever their 
sport’) 

He feels that sportsmen who are physi¬ 
cally strong and mentally alert can make 
a substantial contribution to the life of 
the community in a number of ways. 
Social work he believes is only one such 
avenue that can make the fullest use of 
one’s abundance of energy. Their in¬ 
volvement in supposedly less colourful 
but very worthwhile ventures would add 
flavour to the socalled youth activities. 
Young men and women seeing their 
favourite cricketers for instance doing a 
spot of community work would be inspir¬ 
ed to do the same. Sportmen can also 
give their services to raise funds for vari¬ 
ous causes. Recently Bunker came to 
Delhi to persuade well known sporting 
personalities to visit his centre in Rajas¬ 
than and do a mini-tour of the underlying 
areas playing exhibition matches, partly 
to give publicity to the project and partly 
to provide local enthusiasts with sporting 
entertainment. ‘There is no money in it’ 
he told them, ‘but you will be provided 
free board and lodging, perhaps a third 
class rail ticket and the satisfaction of 
having done something really good’. 

At the time when there is so much 
talk of ‘utilising the energies of the young 
for constructive purpose’ it is surprising 
that the modest effort of an outstanding 
sportsman is going by virtually unnoticed. 
A man of Bunker Roy’s calibre needs to 
shoulder greater responsibility as a youth 
leader. 


Grooming Champions 

No two countries regard the Davis 
Cup as the ultimate test of supremacy in 
Tennis as much as the U.S.A. and 
Australia. The long drawn out struggle 
to reach the final which takes the better jj 
part of a year, is a unique form of 
international competition which involve 
an interesting battle of wits between 
these two major tennis powers. The 
emergence of Rumania in recent years as 
a threat to their monopoly changed the 
picture somewhat, but by and large, in¬ 
terest remained centred on the traditional 
rivals. 

The entry of Australia’s leading players 
into professional ranks upset their !v?Ti 
on tennis and for a while their prospect^ 
Lew Hoad, Neal Fraser, Rod Lavei,ij 
Ashley Cooper and Ken Roscwall, i 
name just a few aces, suddenly found 
itself struggling for survival against^ 
Japan and India. This however, was 
temporary setback which is more than)! 
likely to be overcome by mass production# 
of youngsters under the able guidance oljf 
senior and experienced Australians. Somef 
like John Cooper and Geoff Masters arejj 
already making their presence felt on tliefif 
international scene. | 

The process of ‘grooming’ thc^ 
promising young players is a well 
thought-out long-term strategy whichjf 
should enable the Aussies retain thciipj 
rightful status in the realm of intci-tf 
national tennis. This is best illustrat 
by the case of Paul McNamec, thci 
current junior Number One. The 1$ 
year old mathematics undergrauate from 
University of Melbourne is clearly not 
the Davis Cup class yet, but he is certain 
going to be a force to be reckoned will 
in the not too distant future, at tljJ 
present speed of his progress. TfS 
National Lawn Tennis Association 
Australia has sent him on a six mont| 
overseas tour, during which he will 
the benefit of international competitic 
in the world circuit, from rcpresenlni 
his country in the World Student Game 
at Moscow in August, and at Wimbledon 
To young McNamce, it means a gro 
opportunity to prove his worth, bui 
also means a loss of an academic year ; 
his university where he has so far th 
tinguished himself as a budding matin 
(to page 11) 
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Economic Brinkmanship 
The Improbable Impeachment 
Judicial Disappointments 
Tennis Takes a Tumble 

Alternatives to Cold War 


Che cold war is over, said Mt Brezhnev before 
\ ng the shores of America. This would have 
true if China did not exist or lit' were friendly 
; it r and if tensions were absent from Asia, lndo- 
i and other pockets of big power involvement, 
t Nixon-Brezhncv summit, its tangible results and 
n.ely consequences are of undoubted significance. 
I 1 urope remains skeptical ; China is suspicious; 
\rabs are uneasy ; the underdeveloped countries 
i: 1 1 rather wait and see. 

1 » this ‘Watergate Summit', Mr Brezhnev out- 
; ' his opposite nunibiT but did precisely vvliat 
< S President would have liked him to do. The 
1 was buried by mutual consent. The discovery 
: made that the peoples of the two countries had 
i goodwill for, than distrust of, each other ; in 
vug to reach agreement, the two statesmen were 
If recognising a categorical imperative. This 
’ aiphical nexus obviously helped the ideological 
to plan long-term, large-scale deals. All the 
i , tin' rapidity of the rapprochement can be 
mod only by the circumstances of the present 
: 1 situation. In nuclear weapons, the US and 
-■oviot Union have drawn even and it makes 
sense to spend billions merely to maintain the 
i -at a time when the economy of neither 
1 u y is faring too well ; they cannot affoul to 
>- Europe to grow steadily in stature, unity and 


power and still hope to maintain a dominant world 
position. The Sovicr Union would have found itself 
outclassed by too close an alignment between China 
and America. The Russians believe in fighting one 
cold war at a time and thev have the Chinese 
already on their hands. Vietnam was a hurdle 
on the road to detente, but the hump has now been 
crossed ; in fact even in May 1972, Mr Nixon was 
directing the bombing of Vietnam from Moscow 
where he had gone to meet Mr Brezhnev. So the 
current bombing in Cambodia did hardly cramp the 
sumrniteers’ relaxed style. 

There are unresolved crises around the world 
but Mr Brezhnev has his reasons to seek a bilateral 
peace first and attend to the other problems later. 
He himself referred to the problems and shortages 
plaguing tht' Soviet economy. He wants American 
wheat whenever his harvest is lean, which was the 
case last year and will be this year. He needs 
American credit for investment to exploit natural 
resources in gas and minerals. He would like to 
marry ITS technology to Soviet labour in certain 
specialisations, in order to accelerate economic 
growth and improve the living standards of his 
people—without prejudice to the prevailing social 
and economic institutions in his country. 

For Mr Nixon’s part, it is obvious that he looks 
at trade and economic cooperation as a means of 
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linking Soviet economic recovery to American good¬ 
will. If this is achieved, he would have gained a 
decisive political level age in international relations 
that has (‘hided even Ins more powerful predecessors. 
Whether lilt* US Congress would back Mr Nixon 
all the way in his economic strategy for attaining 
political ('lids is another matter. Americans are 
known for their habit, often (rustiating to others, of 
taking economic decisions strictly on economic 
criteria. How much will Mow in trims of trade and 
technology fi om tin \ixon-Bi ezhnev summit would 
depend on the closely calculated benefits which 
American investors including the US government 
Would del i\ i\ 

Historv might view' the agreements reached 
between the two leaders regarding the use of unclear 


arms and the principles for limiting the quan i 
and capability of offensive weapons as the m > 
important of the nine pacts concluded. In May 19,' 
the two leaders signed a permanent agreement | 
limit defensive weapons. Now they have agreed u 
the guidelines for limiting offensive' weapons. T \u 
have* also abjured nuclear strikes against each ot;n 
or other nations. 'These arc* wise and noble dec 1; 
rations of intent ; the* sincerely in implement ii 
these would be known in the 1 coining weeks .m 
months : 'The European security c onference vj 
start in Helsinki on July, to be* followed by sol 
slantive talks in Geneva over strategic arms limit; 
tion and in Vienna over troop reductions in Cenir 
Euro])e. We shall then know wiiether the cn 
war is c*nding. 


Take-off Without Aid 


There* is nothing wrong with the Government of 
India’s determination to reduce net foreign aid 
to zero by 1979, or even eailicr. The domestic 
audience has been told about it in tin* document on 
the approach to tin* fifth Plan. "The aim is of 
course contingent upon a number of other things 
happening like* higliei expoi ts and lowei imports 
as a result of inn eased product ion accompanied by 
a change* in the pattern of consumption in favour 
of essential goods and services that arc denied at 
present U> a large* section of the people. No one, 
not even the* plaum i , is confident ol the* country 
being in a position to dispense* with foreign aid 
except for the purpose* of repaying old debts bv the 
end of ihe Tilth Plan. And it is anybody's guess if 
oi when we could dispense with nil foreign add. 
Whe n it is mnembered that the* Third Plan aimed 
at ending special r\ternal assistance by the* early 
seventies and the* Tout ill Plan bad pushed this target 
to the rarlv eighties, 1 he objective in (lie Fifth Plan 
would not appear sensational. Neither is it certain. 

It »-> diflx idt 11 iei < -lor e to appreciate win the 
Pi ime Miiiwmi has had to inform her Canadian 
Tsteneo d'.ii Indie will induce the m l loreigu aid to 
v.i'M ► b\ I »> haw said so at a time when ihe 

bottom is b »s \ U l" 1 £ ( l n 1 knocked oil the fifth Plan 
is a lilt T 1 | i e iii'_ l\ri' if die (mane lal si/e of 
the* fifth Pla i ■ i- Mine how maintained, Us phvsit al 
dimensions ate b-amd io shimk. thanks to the 
current inflation. II impoitsof steel and i<*itiliser 
,iikI l'iod me to i outlm" , as appears likelv, the 
Planning l Jommi'-sion s i a Icnlations would be upset 
im oi rigibb At the ( uncut lc*vel tin* im])orts of 
these i sM-ii tia I items cost around Ks 700 crons a 
wai. And, ihe* annual lepavment commitment in 
respect of external debt is about Rs df)0 croies. "Tin* 


total external debt is around Rs 7 100 crorcs, m\ i 
t(‘n times what it was in I ( K>1. To ex pec t that • 
ports will rise and domestic production will s\w 
in tin* coming fc*\v year’s to an c'xtenl that am 
moi(‘ than mc*c*t the cost of imports and int( n 
charges on fbr(*ign loans would be unrealistic. () 
wishes the' Prime 1 Minister had kept counsel ei 
surprise*cl the world in 1979 by unexpeui 
achievement, if that be possible*. 

The aggregate externa] debt being what it 
slopping up foreign aid, if that can happen, mi ’ 
be a disservice to this country. But if taking furil. 
external assistance is ineluctable, it would be less (Ii. 
wise to insist that it should not < onie as foreign .m 
T he result would then he < ornmercial credit i 
more* onerous terms. Post-war Europe had unu 
stood ( ind accepted foreign aid as a respectable uu .i 
ol transfer of resources from the alfluent to l 
lieedv. In a sense, aid icpiesents export finam i 
on liberal teirus foi the bc*ii<*Jit of the farmers .u 
in(Iusti udists of tin* donoi nations. Properly elm 
nclh*cl, it s< t ves the in i crest of tlie recipient and t 
donor. A dogmatic approach to the concept 
foreign aid appears an avoidable risk 

In any c use, there' is no danger of tin* advais 
(families Hooding the pooler nations with aid. d 
actual c onti ilait ion so far is less than half of t 
agreed lew] of 0.7 percent of the G N P. 'll 
developing countries need not therefore have 
shout about reducing foreign aid. Rather they sle u 
concentrate on making the best use of availed 
external aid in areas like nutrition and educate 
Having neglected tlu* building of the nccesci 
base for growth, India < ouldiTt repay any pad 
her external debt from current production. Eor A 
we have only ourselves to blame. 


* 
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'1 Review Article 

Judicial Disappointments 


The slim 9(>page book. Judicial Appo- 
ntments, (Oxford and IBM) was written 
v Mr S. Mohan Kumaramangalam a few 
ays before his untimely death in the air 
ccidenl on 31 May. It explains, as the 
uihor puts it, the reasons that led the 
overnment in April 1973 to depart from 
ie previous practice of appointing the 
emormost puisne judge as the Chief 
yjticc of the Supreme Court. It is a 
msterful exposition of reasons. An 
ble advocate that he was, Kumara- 
nangalam’s book bespeaks the approach 
fan advocate, an advocate who argues 
case efficiently presenting his client’s 
loinl of view. 

Quoting articles 124 and 126 of the 
rulian Constitution, Kumaramangalam 
rnves at the conclusion that when an 
ppomtmcnt is tt) be made to the post of 
puisne judge of the Supreme Court, 
lu'ic is a mandatory duty on the Presi- 
ent to consult the Chief Justice of India; 
m this mandatory duty does not extend 
> the appointment of the Chief Justice ; 
if duty is only m ielation to the appomt- 
tent of a puisne judge. The authoi is 
iv’babh correct in Ins interpretation of 
te constitutional provisions. 1 urthcr, 
.umaramangalam argues that when the 
u ndent is Irec to appoint any of the 
tUMie judges as acting Chief Justice, 
•gar d less of seniority, under the pro¬ 
ton of article 126, he should have the 
me freedom of choice in the appoint- 
eni of a permanent Chief Justice. The 
'position to the appointment of a Chief 
Mice, it may be recalled, was not due 

any violation of constitutional plo¬ 
sions but due to the non-observance 
a convention which appeared to have 
mi followed until last April. The Law 
mi mission’s recommendations, made in 
'57, comes in handy to fortify the 
ithor’s argument in favour of the super- 
bu>n of three judges of the Supreme 
mi t. If a good recommendation has 
1 been accepted and acted upon during 
J last fourteen years, there is no reason 
v it should not be implemented after 


such a considerably long waiting period. 
Belter Jate than never. 

There are a number of appendices to 
the book. One of them gives the tenure 
ol the Chief Justices of the High Court 
of Australia for a period of seventy years 
past. This is intended to indicate that 
they remained Chief Justices for a pretty 
long period and were therefore in a 
position to “stabhze” the law of the 
land. The appendix also indicates that 
some of them relinquished their office 
when they were in their seventies and 
eighties. If we should like to have our 
Chief Justices to continue in office lor a 
long time, the best way to achieve this 
purpose is to extend the age of retirement 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, say, 
upto 75 or 80 years. Judging from the 
public activities of some of our former 
Chief Justices who arc still with us, one 
could easily visualise their efficient conti¬ 
nuance in otlice foi a further period of 
ten or even fifteen years from the date 
of their retirement. If a person in his 
forties whose social philosophy is pleasing 
to the government is appointed Chief 
Justice and if the age of retirement is 
extended to say, 75 years he would easily 
be Chid Justice for a continuous period 
of about 35 years. Whether this will 
stabli7c the law of the land is another 
matter. Unlike the Prime Minister or a 
Chief Minister, a Chief Justice does not 
“lead” his colleagues ; he cannot dismiss 
them for disagreement with him ; he can 
perhaps persuade them to agree to one 
line of argument in preference to another; 
but this has already been done ably and 
well by counsel in open court. If a puisne 
judge is not convinced by a counsel’s 
argument, it is doubtful whether a Chief 
Justice’s persuasive powers arc likely to 
be more effective. Further, is it fair for 
the Chief Justice to persuade a colleague 
to accept a position which appears to run 
counter to ffie latter’s convictions ? 

If a Chief Justice is chosen in his 
forties or early fifties on the basis of his 


social philosophy, is there any guarantee 
that he will adhere to the same social 
philosophy, throughout the tenure of his 
office ? If the evolution of the political 
views of the author is any indication, 
something similar may happen to a Chief 
Justice of’ his choice. Isa Chief Justice 
expected to defect and accept a new 
social philosophy if a parts with different 
ideology irom the one which appointed 
him comes into power during Ins tenure ? 
In support of his theory of appointment 
to the judiciary, on the basis of political 
claims, the author quotes R.M. Jackson 
w'ho writes that : 

The pressing of political claims to 
appointment in England does at least 
end w hen the appointment is made ; 
the debt is paid and the political 
account is closed (quoted on p. 43) 

In the Indian context, let us assume that 
the first appointment of a person to the 
judiciary, say, as a High Court Judge, 
was a political reward. If the incumbent 
desires to be elevated to the Chief Justice¬ 
ship of a High Court or a judgeship of 
the Supreme Court, he may have to 
continue rendering political service while 
on the Bench. This may lead, as one of 
the superseded judges pointed out the 
other day. to a scramble among the 
judges of the superior courts, to be in the 
good books of the government and the 
best way they can do this is to hand 
down opinions m favour of the govern¬ 
ment. In such a case, it is not only the 
independence of the judiciary which is 
at stake, but the very concept of justice 
itself. If the government is pitted against 
the citizen in a particular case and if it 
is a foigone conclusion, that the judge 
who is more interested in currying favour 
with the government than doing justice 
will decide the issue in favour of the 
former, would the situation be in any 
way dliferent from what obtains in an 
autocracy V 

The author makes a very interesting 
point when he says that : 

Stability and certainty about the state 
of law is a vital precondition for the 
stability and progress of our demo¬ 
cratic system, (p. 34) 

This, if one may .say with the greatest 
respect, is a pure demagogic die thrown 
to the galleries. If the statement is not 
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exclusively applicable to our democratic 
system, and if it could be applied to other 
democratic systems as well, it is palpably 
untrue. The Americans are prepared to 
concede that the law is what the judges 
say it is. In the common law's quotation- 
al jurisprudence (where one judge quotes 
other judges' quotations) hedged m by 
the subtle artifice of “distinguishing", it 
is impossible to achieve either certainly 
or stability in the state of the law 1 . All 
lawyers know it ; even an ordinary litigant 
knows it and that is why he is eager to 
engage, for his case an eminent lawyer 
who is ingenious enough to “distinguish". 
Every dissenting judgement in a superior 
court indicates that the law is uncertain ; 
every reversal in appeal proves the same 
thing. In the code system of the conti¬ 
nental countries decisional divergencies 
are limited, but they do occur. The 
litigant on the European continent, is 
aware of the vagaries of the law; he 
docs not believe that it is certain or 
Stable. We claim that it is certain ; our 
advocates assure us that it is so ; but we 
find ourselves disillusioned when a deci¬ 
sion is handed down. Let us overlook the 
myth about the certainty of law. It has 
never be certain and no galaxy of judges 
appointed for the preferred social philo¬ 
sophy is going to make it certain. If we 
adopt a code system, jettisoning the 
legal system we have inherited from the 
English, wc may be able to achieve less 
uncertainty, but this will only be a matter 
of degree, a matter of considerable 
degree, perhaps. 

The author gives a number of instances 
of judges in our High Courts who were 
either promoted to the position of Chief 
Justice or elevated to the Supreme Court, 
not on the basis of seniority, without 
jeopardizing the independence of the 
judiciary. “The choice for promotion 
has always been made on the basis of an 
assessment of the quality of the judge, of 
taking into consideration his worth on 
the Bench" (p. 77) He does not however, 
say that it was on the basis of the social 
philosophy, the outlook on life of the 
particular judges who were promoted. 
The apprehension that the independence 
of the judiciary would be undermined if 
the rule of seniority is not followed is, 
according to the author, based on an 
unfortunately low assessment of the 


strength of mind and moral character of 
judges in the Supreme Court, the highest 
court of our land. He puts a rhetorical 
question, the sort of question that politi¬ 
cians and some advocates in jury trials 
generally indulge in : 

Is it conceivable that judges will be 
prepared to pervert the law' and deliver 
judgement against their conscience, in 
the hope of appointment to still higher 
office ? 

The answer could easily be in the 
affirmative if judges are selected on the 
basis of political claims, as a reward for 
political service rendered. When poli¬ 
ticians defect to a different party, it is 
not assumed that they go against their 
conscience; they are supposed to have 
acquired a new conscience. “All things 
change" said Ovid, and the conscience of 
judges, like that of politicians need not 
be any exception. 

Speaking on behalf of the government, 
the author states that the government is 
entitled to take into account the philo¬ 
sophy of judges, not from the party point 
of view, but from the point of view of 
interpretation of their tasks, of their 
understanding of the Constitution (p 88). 
It would unfortunately so happen that a 
judge’s interpretation of his task or his 
understanding of the Constitution would 
be appraised by the government only 
from their own point of view. It would 
be unreasonable to expect, say, a com¬ 
munist government to appreciate a judge's 
understanding of the Constitution from 
the point of view of the Swatantra party. 
The problem is not in such appraisal ; 
it is in the very attempt at such appraisal. 
No two persons understand one thing the 
same way; the nuances evoked by a word 
in two persons would be different. The 
wcllworn word ‘compensation’ could 
mean, as any dictionary would indicate, 
more than one thing. None of the super¬ 
seded judges could possibly be accused 
of incapacity “to move with the spirit 
of the times", or of lacking in “an out¬ 
look that comprehends with it a sympathy 
for the aspirations of those who strive 
for a better and happier life" (p. 78). 
The actual difference between them and 
those favoured by the government is 
that the latter are to a great extent 
able to think along the lines chalked out 
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by the government. So it all boils downj 
to what the author calls “outlook on! 
life", including possibly outlook on one'sj 
own life, and its aspirations. This is 
exactly what Mr Daphthary whom the 
author quotes on p. 78 and the Bar 
Councils arc apprehensive about as 
hazardous to the independence of the 
judiciary. 

When all is said and done, it may be 
advisable to slick to the rule of seniority 
until some other scheme for promotion 
is conceived and worked out, say, foi 
instance the constitution of a Judicial! 
Service Commission. When an appoint¬ 
ment is made to the judgeship of 
superior court, the government may taw 
into account the social philosophy of ti e 
person concerned. But when once lie 
has been found good enough to be 
high court judge, or a Supreme Courtl 
judge, it may not be desirable to probj 
into his social philosophy at frequenj 
intervals nor should he be expected K 
change his social philosophy in tune will 
change m government. Further it if 
unkind, if not inhuman, to thwart tlij 
natural expectations of human beings, 
they judges or politicians or less promij 
nent mortals. It would be healthy iol 
the body politic if politicians realise^ 
that judges when superseded would fee 
the same way as a minister would do 
he were dropped like a plummet whej 
reshuffling of the Cabinet took place, 
he were never made a minister, taku 
into account his political philosophy, tl 
position would be different. This is tin 
human aspect of the supersession, wluc| 
is neither irrelevant nor insignificant. 


There is already a feeling in t 
country that our best lawyers refuse 
accept a judgeship. This is considcn 
to be mainly due to financial reasoi 
If, in addition, they arc likely to I 
their independence and individuali 
very few successful lawyers would aspi« ,( 
to judgeship. If other judges are to l “ >r 
“led" (by the nose ?) by the Chief Justii 
and if a noose is visualized as hangr 
over their career, in case of transgress 
from the social philosophy of the pa; 
in power, the government may have 
look for unsuccessful and subservii 
lawyers to fill judicial posts in our sij; 
rior courts. There will then be a nonw 
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separation of the judiciary from the 
executive and nothing more. 

There is a further suggestion tfiat may 
he considered for what it is worth. We 
have made provision in our constitution 
for judicial review of Parliamentary legis¬ 
lation. If Parliament considers itself 
supreme or “sovereign’' and that as re¬ 
presentatives of the sovereign people it 
has a right to enact any law binding on 
the people, there is no reason why there 
should be any provision for judicial 
review, except perhaps for subordinate 
legislation. The possible infringement 
of division of powers between the 
centre and the states may be regarded as 
necessitating reviews of Parliamentary 


legislation ; but this need be of little con¬ 
sequence, as under the plea of breakdown 
of constitutional machinery, the centre 
can take over the administration of a 
state, and pass laws of its own liking for 
the state. Judicial review may be necessary 
in a federation, but it is not, often that 
India operates as a federation in practice; 
India, after all, is a union of states. But 
if we retain the constitutional provision 
for judicial review of Parliamentary legis¬ 
lation, let us leave it to our judges 
irrespective of the colour of their social 
philosophy, to pass upon laws made by 
Parliament without the fear of super- 
session hanging over their head, like the 
legendary sword of Damocles. 


N. S. Gehlot 


To Impeach or Not to Impeach 


To impeach or not to impeach : that is 
lie question worrying most Democrats 
Hid some Republicans in regard to 
Resident Nixon. Since he assumed 
►ilice, the presidency has been under 
.tuck by congressmen and senators, by 
he press and the public. The criticism 
as revolved around the excessive arroga- 
ion of power bv the executive under Mr 
hxon and his bunch of White House 
alace guards. Not that he is the first 
resident to indulge in the zest for 
ower. Presidents Franklin Roosevelt 
ml Lyndon Johnson before him are ob- 
ious examples. What distinguishes Mr 
i\on from them is his total disregard for 
ie law in the exercise of presidential 
nver. It is fairly clear that he has har- 
v cared for international law, constitu- 
)nal provisions and official agreements to 
ttich his predecessors, like governments 
iewhere, have attached some sanctity, 
ie Pentagon papers, the Anderson re¬ 
nts and the Watergate disclosures es- 
blished this beyond reasonable doubt, 
us accretion of power in the hands of 
e individual apart, the image of the 
tiled States has inevitably diminished 
recent months in the eyes of the world 

I nmunity. The system of checks and 
ances for which the American Consti- 
ion was justly known, has nearly lost 


its significance. The executive-legislative 
relationship has slipped out of balance. 
Presidential control over power to make 
war and to impound public funds is prac¬ 
tically autocratic. The congress and the 
judiciary have been unable to do anything 
about this at any rate. 

But the Federal Government is no lon¬ 
ger synonymous with the United States ; 
nor is the President synonymous with the 
Federal Government. The presidency 
has already been considerably deflated. 
To this President Nixon has contributed, 
albeit indirectly, more than any one else 
through lapses of judgement and indeed 
of ethics. 

All the same the President remains 
powerful enough to make impeachment 
nearly impossible. His position as the 
chief executive and supreme military 
commander and head of a cabinet desig¬ 
nated at his own will, is impregnable even 
though he is technically subject to the 
control of the Congress. Like Louis 
XIV, Mr Nixon can still say, “Louis 
e’est moi’\ With his White House band 
of ‘plumbers’ and assorted aids he could 
do things which other mortals can’t get 
done. 

The question of impeachment was for¬ 
mally raised for the first time by John 


Moss, Democrat from California in 
April 1973. His suggestion was gene¬ 
rally considered a ‘premature move’. It 
was reiterated in May on the plea that 
“Congress must seriously consider im¬ 
peachment proceedings if evidence shows 
that the President knew of Watergate 
bugging or an attempt at a cover up.” 

The US Constitution is one of the 
best written documents of its kind. It 
follows the British practice in the matter 
of impeachment. Article 2, Section IV 
reads : The President, the Vice President 
and all civil officers of the US shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery and 
other high crimes and misdemeanours”. 
The impeachment proceedings have to 
follow a labyrinthian course. The accu¬ 
sation is made by the members of the 
House of Representatives in that body. 
A committee of the House is then appoin¬ 
ted to investigate the charges. On accep¬ 
tance of the investigation report by a 
majority of the House, it transmits the 
charges to the Senate for initiating im¬ 
peachment proceedings. 

While trying the President the Senate 
sits not as a legislative forum but as a 
judicial body. The Senate can convict a 
President by a two-thirds majority of the 
members present and voting. The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court presides 
over the judicial body of the Senate. 
Since the Constitution of the US came 
into force, the Senate has taken up twelve 
federal impeachments. The most notable 
case was that of Andrew Jackson, the US 
President during 1868-72. He escaped 
impeachment by a single vote, the voting 
being 35 to 19. The discretion of the 
Senate is final in matters of investigation. 
The impeachment procedure is theore¬ 
tically a simple process, but in practice it 
is not so. There are contradictions and 
conflicts inherent in it which would 
deter even those who are convinced that 
impeachment is right, proper and neces¬ 
sary. 

One hurdle in the way of impeach¬ 
ment is the loose concept of executive 
privilege. Mr Nixon has adroitly linked 
it to the still vaguer aspect of national 
security, in extenuation of the sins 
his aids are known to have committed 
with or without his knowledge. Execu- 
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tivc privilege protects officials against 
congressional enquiry and they are not 
bound to appear in person before the 
Senate committee. This idea, unmen¬ 
tioned in the constitution, rests on the 
doctrine of separation of power between 
the branches of government. So it 
appears that Congress cannot intrude 
upon the decision-making authority of the 
executive branch. 

Mr Nixon at one stage barred his 
aids from testifying before the Senate 
committee. Jn recent years a number of 
witnesses appearing before the Congres¬ 
sional Committee have refused to answer 
questions, taking advantage of the Fifth 
Amendment to the American Constitu¬ 
tion, which provides that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty and property 
without the “due process of law."’ The 
Immunity Act of 1954 enables the Cong¬ 
ress to suitably intervene so that refusal 
to testify is punishable as contempt of 
court. But the limits of executive privi¬ 
lege are not, and probably cannot be pre¬ 
cisely defined. The other day the Senate 
Watergate Committee decided on the 


unprecedented step of issuing a subpoena 
to the President, ordering him to provide 
the Senate with logs of his private conver¬ 
sation and telephone calls with his former 
legal counsel, John Dean. The result 
was revealing. Within two hours the 
White House relented on its earlier refu¬ 
sal to give information about the Presi¬ 
dent’s private conversation. The special 
prosecutor, Archibald Cox said : “1 
intend to have access to all the papers 
and if there is waffling on it I intend to 
make the waffling plain.” 

In theory, the Congress has the power 
to arrest any person who refuses to ans¬ 
wer its summons. There is nothing in 
the Constitution which could prevent a 
subpoena to the President. But the Cons¬ 
titution provides no means of enforcing 
it. There is nothing to prevent Mr Nixon 
from tearing it up There is confusion 
and vagueness surrounding this question. 

It remains to be settled whether the 
Supreme Court has the authority to re¬ 
view the case of impeachment levelled by 
the Congress against a federal authority. 


Apparently in view of the Fifth AmendJ 
ment, the Supreme Court can. If so, the! 
concept of the power of the Congress tol 
exercise a check on the President .would 
stand weakened. In fact Raoul Bergei 
holds that the President is entitled, in the 
event of impeachment, to seek the sheltei 
of the Supreme Court. In 1969 the 
Court had declared in the case of Adan 
Clayton Powell that the judgement of the 
Congress can be subject to the judicia 
review of the Court. 

There is also the question of succcs- 
sion on the impeachment of the President 
Would he remain in office until the mallei 
has been reviewed by the Supreme Court 
The 25th amendment provides that H)| 
Vice President will take over and shall hi 
appointed by the outgoing President will 
the concurrence of the Congress. Low 
Heren is of the view that the Vice Pres* 
dent is not the people's choice and has nl 
automatic right to succession and tW 
25th amendment is therefore an anachrcj 
nism. ® 

The path of impeachment has man 
pitfalls. It will be difficult to pursue 1 
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whatever the charges against the President 
ind his administration. In addition there 
s already a growing body of opinion 
ivhich- laments “the crippling of the 
jrcsklcncy”. Professor Munro feels that 
nipcdchment should be used as the last 


resort, with caution and restraint. In any 
case it is costly and cumbrous. All these 
factors add up to a situation in which it 
reasonable to expect that impeachment, 
whatever the grounds for it, is unlikely 
to succeed in the present case. 


B. Kalotikar 


Economic Brinkmanship 


The economic situation is fast deterio¬ 
rating. The government is looking on help- 
ssly. It does not seem to have an answer 
ftiny of the problems it is facing. Infla- 
on is snowballing and adding daily to 
e misery of the masses. The ranks of 
e unemployed are swelling. Agricultural 
jutput has been stagnant. Power, coal, 
agon and raw material shortages are 
owing down industrial production, 
on-productivc government expenditure 
|as touched a new high. Capital forma- 
ion and growth are the major casualties 
the present malaise. The very basis of 
e Fifth Plan is in the process of being 
locked out. 

To start with, inflation is fast 
foiling the average man’s standard of 
\mg, low as it is. When money incomes 

I crease faster than the supply of goods 
id services, inflation is round the corner. 

this continues over a period, we are 
Might in an inflationary spiral. Money 
tpply during 1972-73 went up by 14 per 
:nt. Together with 1971-72 the rise was 
high as 30 percent. In absolute terms 
was Rs2129 crores as compared with 
^ 2240 crores during the four years 
[167-68 to 1970-71. The most disturbing 

[ rt of this phenomenon was the unprece- 
nted increase in the net credit to govern- 
t*nt which amounted to Rs 2297 crores 

[ ring the last two years as compared 
ih Rs 1243 crores during the preceding 
^ears. Bank credit to government is 
real measure of deficit financing. 
P r this is what directly contributes to 
uncy expansion. The budgetary deficit 
|°nly a portion of this. Centre’s deficit 
^istered an all time high during 1972- 
This is expected to be surpassed 
|ring 1973-74. Even so it was only Rs 
crores in 1972-73 and is estimated at 


Rs 800 crores in 1973-74. Thus net 
bank credit to government exceeded deficit 
financing at the centre by 50 percent. 
Prior to the 1972-73 busy season, a rela¬ 
tive decline in the net bank credit to the 
commercial sector had partly offset the 
expansion in credit to government. How¬ 
ever, during the 1972-73 busy season the 
net bank credit to the commercial sector 
also registered a phenomenal growth. 
Thus the Reserve Bank of India has not 
been able to regulate even commercial 
credit, let alone bank credit to govern¬ 
ment. 

Now' that the State Governments no 
more enjoy the facility of over-draft, they 
have used the subterfuge of borrowing 
from the banks indirectly. This is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that State Electricity 
Boards and State Finance Corporations 
have resorted to bank credit whereas in 
the past they relied on the stale exche¬ 
quer. 

The expansion in money supply is not 
matched by production of goods and 
services. With the failure of kharif 
crop in 1972-73, the position regarding 
the supply of foodgrains, pulses and oil 
seeds has become extremely difficult. 
Failure to procure the kharif produc¬ 
tion has made the problem more difficult. 
Wheat output is claimed to be the highest 
ever, but the progress of procurement is 
far from encouraging. Even the optimis¬ 
tic official circles do not expect wheat 
procurement to cross 5 million tonnes as 
against the target of 8 million tonnes. 
The takeover of wholesale trade of wheat 
would appear to be foredoomed to failure 
in the absence of a producer levy. Such 
a levy is however ruled out, considering 
the power of the farmers’ lobby. In fact, 
given an effective system of producer levy. 


takeover becomes superfluous. In the 
present situation the wholesalers are sure 
to manipulate wheat trade through the 
retailers. The formal elimination of the 
wholesalers therefore does not alter the 
situation. 

Public distribution during 1972 was 
10.5 million tonnes. Considering the diffi¬ 
cult situation, the needs of 1973 may be 
placed around 12.5 million tonnes. Even 
in the immediately post-harvest months, 
public distribution is running at the rate 
of over 1.15 million tonnes per month. 
The procurement so far has been of the 
order of 3 million tonnes. If procure¬ 
ment does not exceed 5 to 6 million 
tonnes as expected, the gap to be filled by 
additional imports would be as high as 
7 million tonnes. Of this some 1.8 mil- 
11 ion tonnes have already been contracted. 
Wheat is getting scarce the world over 
and the prices arc firming up. Foreign ex¬ 
change outlay of Rs 500-600 crores on 
wheat imports will be a pretty great strain 
on balance of payments. 

Industrial growth also has been des- 
pressed since 1969-70 except for some 
revival in 1972-73. Thus set-back on the 
agricultural front and stagnation in 
industry have restricted the growth of 
national income during the last two years 
to a bare J to 2 per cent. Growth and 
employment are functions of investment. 
The rate of investment, having reached a 
peak of 13.4 per cent in 1965-66, declined 
in the following years. It dipped to 9.3 
per cent in 1969 70. It has improved 
somewhat since then but has remained 
stagnant around 11.5 per cent. Public 
outlay which is the pace setter to the 
economy has been stagnant, considering 
the price rise Nominally higher outlays 
provided are not generally spent. For 
instance, the 1973-74 annual plan-pro¬ 
vision of Rs 100 crores for crash employ¬ 
ment programme and Rs 150 crores for 
advance action for the Fifth Plan are un¬ 
likely to be spent and would not make 
any difference to the rate of growth, even 
if spent. The outlay for the vital sectors 
like power, industry, etc. has been redu¬ 
ced from Rs 1098 crores in 1972-73 to 
Rs 1050 crores in 1973-74. There has 
been a substantial decline in the provision 
for Centre’s investment in public sector 
undertakings from Rs 602 crores in the 
preceding year to Rs 488 crores in the 
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current year. These arc the industries 
which arc in the core sector and are vital 
for the development of the economy. 

The inevitable result of the growing 
imbalance between money incomes and 
availability of commodities is the pheno¬ 
menal price rise. The wholesale prices 
registered a spurt of 19 percent in the 
twelve months on ending May 1973. 
The prices of essential articles are soaring 
everyday and no supplies are forthcoming. 
Inflation is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good in the long run. But in the 
meanwhile the poor, the unemployed, the 
seasonally employed and the fixed income 
groups are the worst sufferers. 

It is estimated that the number of un¬ 
employed or severely under-employed in 
the country amounts to something like 
29 million. This is more than 12 per 
cent of the labour force. With half this 
percentage, the situation would have be¬ 
come explosive in another country; in the 
manipulative democracy that we have the 
situation appears normal on surface. 

Even if one ignores the disguised un¬ 
employment, which is immense, the mag¬ 
nitude of unemployment emerging from 
the employment exchange data is greatly 
disturbing. The number of job seekers 
on the live registers of employment ex¬ 
changes rose by over 35 percent, from 
5.1 million in December 1971 to 6.9 
million in December 1972. The increase 
in the number of educated job seekers 
among them was still faster by almost 43 
per cent, from 2.3 million to 3.3 million. 
On the other hand, the vacancies notified 
by the exchanges increased by hardly 2 
percent from 6.39 lakhs in April-Dccem- 
ber 1971 to 6.52 lakhs in April-December 
1972. The actual placements effected 
declined during the period from 3.99 lakhs 
to 3. 7 2 lakhs. That the unemployment 
in the organised sector has become more 
acute is evident also from the proportion 
of placements to registrations which 
touched a low of 8.7 per cent in 1972 
compared to 9.9 percent in 1971. It 
may be mentioned for the record that in 
1965 the proportion reached a peak of 
14.4 percent. Thereafter, with the 
presistent failure to raise the level of 
industrial investment, the proportion has 
steadily declined. 

In the context of the ‘Garibi Hatao’ 

programme it would be necessary to 


recognise and ensure the right to work 
like the right to property. And this right 
must be supported with a work guarantee 
scheme. It has been recognised in the 
Approach to the Fifth Plan that poverty 
and unemployment are integrally linked 
up and it is only by a massive employ¬ 
ment programme with reasonable incomes 
that the problem of poverty and inequa¬ 
lity can be tackled. 

The budget for 1973-74 does not serve 
the cause of either equality or growth or 
stability of prices. Out of the additional 
taxation proposed, namely, Rs 292 
crores, only Rs 19 crores are expected to 
come from direct taxes. The 1972-73 
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budget too sought to raise just Rs 
crores from direct taxation out of thi 
proposed additional taxation of Rs 18^ 
crores. The excise revenue during" 1972 
73 fell short of the budget estimate, eveij 
though price of manufactures went up bj 
5 to 6 percent and industrial productio 
by 7 percent. 

The developments during the Fourtl 
Plan so far have steadily undermined tin 
objectives of growth, stability, and self, 
reliance and equality. They have pusliei 
the economy to the brink of a nationaH 
crisis. The gravity of it does noj 
seem to have dawned on the policjl 
makers. 

■■ ■ .1 ■■ ■!■■■■ ■ II jj 


I. Satya Sundaram 


Utility of the Credit Squeeze 


Though one can doubt the effective¬ 
ness of the classic remedy of raising bank 
rate to free the economy from the grip 
of galloping inflation, the recent rise in 
bank rale is a clear warning by the 
Reserve Bank to the Government. Un¬ 
productive expenditure by the latter, 
particularly in the past two years, has 
produced calamitous consequences. The 
Reserve Bank would not have raised its 
lending rate to an all-time peak of 
7 percent, but for persistent fiscal indis¬ 
cipline at both the Centre and in the 
States. The Governor of the Reserve 
Bank, has repeatedly emphasised the need 
for checking unproductive public expen¬ 
diture and eschewing deficit financing 
altogether. The last annual report of the 
Reserve Bank also drew pointed atten¬ 
tion to the fast growth of wholesale 
prices and disturbing increase in money 
supply with the public. The Government 
had increased heavy expenditure on relief 
operations in the drought affected areas 
and on the implementation 4 crash ’ 
programmes for boosting foodgrains 
production. The last occasion on which 
the Bank Rate was raised from 5 percent 
to 6 percent, was on 8 January, 1971. 

Apart from raising the bank rate from 
6 percent to 7 percent, the Reserve Bank 
has also raised the minimum statutory 
reserves to be maintained by scheduled 
commercial banks with it from 3 percent 


to be fulfilled before 29 June. On thj 
additional two percent reserves to bj 
maintained by scheduled commerce 
banks, the Reserve Bank will pay aj 
interest rate of 4.45 percent, an incre: 
by 1.75 percent over the present. Tli 
Reserve Bank press note has also indi| 
catcd that a minimum lending rate 
10 percent on bank advances other tliaj 
those specifically exempted had also bee 
fixed with effect from 1 June. Thj 
minimum lending rate of 10 percent wi 
not apply to specific cases such as thosl 
covered by the credit guarantee schenij 
exports, primary cooperatives, publi 
sector food procurement, storage an| 
distribution and those coming under tf 
differential interest schemes. 

The minimum net liquidity raii| 
would be raised to 39 percent with eift 
from June 29. For the fall of the I'm 
percentage point or fraction thereof 
the net liquidity ratio below the minimi 
of 39 per cent prescribed now, the bo 
rowing rate would go up from 7 percc 
to 8 percent. Thereafter, for every fij 
of one percentage point, the borrow ill 
rale would go up by one percent uni 
the maximum of 12 percent is reaclm 
Other features of the net liquidity rutj 
mechanism and the refinance entitlenm 
structure would remain unchanged. TO 
will be no change in the rates of inter^ 
on deposits. 
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The credit inflation in recent times 
[lias assumed ominous dimensions. Ad¬ 
vances of the scheduled commercial banks 
(have risen by about Rs 1000 crores in a 
leriofl of eight months. Money supply 
with, the public is now over 16 per cent 
higher than last year’s level. The index 
number of wholesale prices (1961-62 
-1 OP) stood on 12 May, 1973 at 231.3 
gainst 192.9 a year ago. The letter 
icklrcsscd by the Governor of Reserve 
Sank to commercial banks says : ‘‘The 
ipid increase in the liquidity of banks 
(ended to encourage relaxations in the 
terms of lending which, in turn, have 
:ncouraged borrowers to resort to exces- 
uve use of bank credit, particularly for 
guiding up inventories”. 

In view of the continuing pressure on 
rices, the Reserve Bank in March last 
bscrved that the aim of credit policy 
ibould be to see that net bank credit to 
the commercial sector did not further 
Simulate expansion of money supply, 
lie Reserve Bank has also stressed the 
ecd for banks to exercise caution and 
isaction in sanctioning credit limits 
jommensurate "with actual production 
gqui remen ts. With effect from 30 March 
|u?3, the net liquidity ratio was raised 
i\ one percentage point from 36 percent 
d 37 percent (now raised to 39 per cent), 
he Reserve Bank has withdrawn the 
penal refinance facility provided at the 
>nnk Rate in respect of “defence packing- 
um-supplv credit". These measures were 
and large ineffective and hence 
io Reserve Bank has raised the bank 
tc now. 

One of the disturbing trends of the 

[ onelary situation is that the growth of 
oncy supply is far in excess of the growth 
the economy, resulting in a marked 

1 e in prices of commodities. In the 
-month period ended July 1972, money 
pply with the public recorded a rise of 
15 percent from Rs 7332 crores to 
K324 crores. If time deposits are also 
f^en into account, the percentage would 
come 15.5, and the money supply in- 

I ased from Rs 11127 crores to Rs 12849 
•res. This clearly shows that money 
>ply increased far in excess of the 
>wth of real national income. The 
dgetary deficits of the central and state 
Nrnments were mainly financed by 
pro wing from the banking system, 


principally the Reserve Bank of India. 
During the period October-end 1972 to 
March 9, 1973, scheduled commercial 
bank credit recorded a rise of Rs 720 
crores as compared to a rise of Rs 313 
crores in the corresponding period of the 
1971-72 busy season. 

The credit extension in the current 
season has outstripped deposit growth 
and hence the commercial banks heavily 
borrowed from the Reserve Bank. For 
instance, the scheduled commercial banks’ 
aggregate borrowing from the Reserve 
Bank was Rs 7 crores towards the close 
of October 1972. By 9 March 1973 this 
increased to nearly Rs 198 crore. The 
borrowing remained negligible till mid- 
February 1973. Since then it has been 
going up very rapidly. From Rs 22.40 
crores on 16 February, borrowing from 
the Reserve Bank rose to Rs 126.27 
crores, Rs 152.24 crores and Rs 197.92 
respectively in the succeeding three weeks. 
During this three-week period, scheduled 
commercial banks’ credit expansion was 
as large as Rs 250 crores. 

The general economic climate in 
India is marked by unabated inflation, 
necessitating curbs on consumption and 
unproductive capital expenditure and 
stimulus to saving. But, these objectives 
could not be achieved for the simple 
reason that while monetary expansion in 
the past two years has been as large as 
27 percent, the growth of real national 
income is as low as 3 to 4 percent, result¬ 
ing in a rise in commodity prices by over 
20 percent. Though the Bank Rate has 
been raised from 6 to 7 percent, it should 
not be necessary for bank lending rates 
to go above the present level of 11-12 
percent. The banks have to streamline 
their working and recruitment policy. It 
is generally believed that bank employees 
are paid much too liberally, but their 
efficiency is at a low ebb. The banks 
too have to observe effective economy 
measures. In view of the; rise in the bank 
rate, the lending rates of the development 
banks may go up. 

While the Government is careful about 
taxation, its non-chalant attitude towards 
expenditure is to be deplored. The Go¬ 
vernment’s heavy reliance on the banking 
system to raise funds for the public sector 
should be discouraged. More research 


on the capital budget of the central and 
state governments is called for. Financial 
discipline cannot be promoted by a mere 
raise in Bank Rate bv one percent. Fiscal 
and monetary action will have to be 
taken on much broader considerations. 
The very high levels of corporate taxation 
have to be lowered. There are at 
present undue constraints on industrial 
growth and profitability. There is in¬ 
ordinate delay on the part of the central 
and state governments and also financial 
institutions in taking decisions. The 
vagaries of licensing policy as well as the 
unrealistic and inflexible price controls 
should be removed in order to achieve 
substantial increase in production. Apart 
from growth and efficiency of the 
economy, maintenance of price stability 
is essential. 

When the economy is facing serious 
shortages in many essential commodities 
and the government spending is unres¬ 
tricted, the rise in the Bank Rate by itself 
may fail to check inflationary tendencies. 
Credit to the commercial sector, which is 
largely the private sector, recorded a very 
sharp rise recently. There is therefore 
no use blaming merchants and manufac¬ 
turers about hoarding and blackmarket¬ 
ing. The rise in the Bank Rate should 
be accompanied by greater efficiency in 
planning, and budgetary discipline on the 
pari of the Government and the corpo¬ 
rate sector. Incentives should be found 
and offered for stepping up the rate of 
saving in the economy. 

I here will be an increase in lending 
rates, following the rise in the Bank Rate. 
Industrial units will have to bear heavier 
interest charges. These changes will 
necessarily affect the profitability of many 
producers in the absence of suitable ad¬ 
justments in selling prices. However, 
since there is acute shortage in the supply 
of many commodities, producers, other 
than those who sell goods at controlled 
prices, will make an effort to pass on 
to the consumers the increase in costs. 
The need of the hour is to formulate 
measures for stepping up agricultural and 
industrial production. There is also need 
for reallocating financial resources to help 
the strategic sectors. Unless strict finan¬ 
cial and monetary discipline is observed, 
the rise in the Bahk Rate is no answer 
to the present mounting economic crisis. 
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Jottings 


□ From her foreign tour, Mrs Gandhi 
has relumed to more problems than 
she had when she Jell. The unre¬ 
solved question of Congress leadership 
in Bihar is one such. But there arc 
the ones that had remained unattended 
to like inducting new ministers to her 
denuded cabinet. Alter Mr Kumara- 
mangalam's tragic exit, the ministerial 
ranks look more quiescent than forward 
looking. Mr Dhar manages to exude 
his verbal exuberance but sheds little 
light. Failure on the lood front has 
become a habit with Fakhruddin Ahmed. 
Karan Singh is promoting tourism from 
abroad, leaving the domestic airline to 
work out its own doom. In fairness to 
his undoubted politicking abilities, L.N. 
Mishra ought to be spared the ordeal 
of running the railways and restored to 
his rightful place in his home state of 
Bihar, where in any case he spends a 
good part of his time. Most of the aims 
and many of the policies of Mrs Gandhi's 
government might be the right ones. 
But there is a lamentable lack of any 
strategy to support them ; there is little 
of the expeiiencc necessary for implemen¬ 
tation ; the system of administration 
systematically refuses to respond to the 
needs of development. In terms of talent 
or achievement, the present cabinet is 
probably the least impressive bunch since 
the coming of independence. Ideological 
Puritanism has become irrelevant in 
international relations. If Mrs Gandhi 
accepts this in domestic politics and 
brings in men who can get on with the 
job, in pursuance of her party's election 
mandate, it might mean her having to 
ignore the claims of state Congress 
leaders But that should be preferable to 
destroying whatever hopes the people 
who voted her to power are left with. 

□ The cold war is perhaps beginning 
to end, but the Cambodian capital 
might soon disintegrate. It looks as 
if the political landscape of Indo- 
China will ultimately consist of four 
independent states, neutral to the larger 
conflicts of the world. But this will 


remain a distant dream so long as 
the communist advance to Pnom Penh 
and the IJS bombing around the city 
continue. In order to stop these, talks 
ought to start between the Cambodian 
government and Prince Sihanouk, with 
Hanoi and Washington participating. 
Publicity need not accompany these 
talks. Prince Sihanouk who was holi¬ 
daying at Briom u'hen he telephoned 
Mrs Gandhi during her recent visit to 
Yugoslavia could be allowed by the 
Americans, without loss of face, a pilgri¬ 
mage to Angkor Wat. Lon No! who had 
ousted the Prince with US approval could 
leave for the USA to receive the medical 
attention which he badly needs. If the 
ground is prepared thus far, and with a 
little help from Mr Chou En lai. Dr 
Kissinger should find it child's play 
to pull America's chestnuts out of the 
Cambodian tire, and incidentally spare 
the Khmer people further agony. 

□ There is the plausible theory that the 
Brezhnev initiative for a detente with 
the west is the inevitable consequence of 
the communist half of the world losing 
its monolithic character. Yugoslavia, 
China and Albania broke away to follow 
their own chosen paths. Rumania show¬ 
ed signs of independence. So did Czecho¬ 
slovakia, though with painfully barren 
results. Hungary and Poland are strain¬ 
ing at the leash. An unified command 
of the economy of the Communist 
bloc is no longer possible, except 
at a price that would be unacceptable 
to the peoples of these countries. 
If a hundred flowers could bloom 
within the communist garden, it should 
be no wonder if national communist 
parties outside the bloc are reluctant 
to toe the Moscow line. The French 
Communist party who, in collaboration 
with the Socialists, had given the Gaull- 
ists the fright, took care to emphasise 
that it aims to adapt marxist theory to 
the needs and genius of France. The 
Japanese communist party is doing much 
the same thing. So far it has failed to 
woo the Japanese Socialist party into 
an alliance. Unlike Mitterand's Socialists, 
Japan's Socialist party is going it alone, 
but the communists are making their 
presence increasingly felt both in and 
outside the Diet. In establishing their 
credibility, their strident independence of 


both Moscow and Peking has helped 
them not a little. 

□ The Apollo astronauts have arrived 
safely on terra firma, while up above 
the Skvlab continues to orbit the earth. 
It had been an eventful trip with one 
successful rescue operation after another. 
93 seconds after launch, the aluminium 
braced teflon shield which also doubled 
as a sunshade over the orbital workshop, 
was ripped away by high vibration. With 
their newly acquired motto, ‘‘we fix any¬ 
thing”, the astronauts demonstrated for 
the first time, man's ability to rig emer¬ 
gency repairs on a crippled space vehicle. 
This exhibition of ingenuity is probabh 
the most significant test in the entire H! 
day Skylab programme in terms of man’s 
usefulness in space exploration. This 
had been a moot point in spaec 
funding. The Russians, under similar 
circumstances, had abondoned Salyut 1 
in April, which would only be a set back 
to their space programme. The loss ct 
the % 2.6 billion Skylab would have un 
doubtedly meant the end of mannc( 
space flights for the US, as public am 
congressional interest in the programmi 
has already hit rock-bottom. One looks 
forward to the launching of the spaa 
shuttle and the proposed grand tour o 
the planets. 

□ The stranger who walked into ou 
office, with a set face trying vainly t 
conceal a boyish smile, could have com 
straight from the ranks of the Muk 
Bahini. He should be around 19 and! 
thin to the point of looking frail. Lor 
hair, swarthy complexion, drain pif 
trousers, tomato-red T-shirt and haw; 
slippers completed the picture. He said f 
was from Bangladesh. Fie could obvious 
read English but refused to speak it. I 
stuck to his Hindi which seemed adequat 
While leaving he said with an impi 
pride that in Bangladesh they dull 
allow anyone to talk in English or Urd 
It was some consolation to recall 
similar visit some months ago of i 
altogether different type of Bangla citiz®, 
the young unassuming Dr Najmul Abed® 
on a tour of India to gather mater® 
on the working of our parliament® 
system. ® 

Non M 
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the week that was 


US President Mr Nixon and Soviet 
i tv 'Chief Mr Brezhnev have had talks 
reduction of tensions in Europe, West 
ua and elsewhere. They pledged to 
>ik for the success of European Secu- 
Conference in Helsinki in July. The 
A r iO and Warsaw pact members arc to 
xi in October to discuss reducing 
tops in Central Europe. The two 
ujers agreed on peaceful coexistence, in- 
»iscd trade and signed accords for limit- 
£ nuclear arms and cooperation in a 
ruber of fields. Mr Nixon is to visit 
Lissia in 1974. There was no agreement 
i a solution to the West Asian problem. 

On her way back from Canada, Mrs 
andhi has had talks with Mr Heath in 
union during which British Prime 
mister assured that there would be no 
irassment of immigrant Indians. 

| Pakistan has agreed, after a long delay, 
discuss the lndo-Bangladesh proposal 
i a three-way repatriation of Pakistani 
DWs in India, Pakistani nationals in 
mgladesh and Bengalis stranded in 
ikistan. 

1 The former White House counsel, 
>hn Dean has testified before the Senate 
uumitlee that President Nixon was in¬ 
ched in the Watergate affair. 

I The judicial enquiry into the causes of 
ic crash of an Indian Airlines Avro 
lane on 15 March at Hyderabad has 
fid that the crew committed several 
rors under the influence of alcohol, 
ipairing their concentration, judgement 
id skill. 

1 Wheat procurement progressed in 
unjab. In other states the market 
"rivals declined. 

1 President Bourguiba of Tunisia has 
iterated the offer to discuss the West 
Man issue with Israeli leaders. 

] Soviet physicists have claimed to have 
oduced hydrogen metal. 


□ China has supported the North 
Korean initiative for the peaceful reuni¬ 
fication of Korea. Meanwhile the South 
Korean government appeared unenthu- 
siastic. 

□ Eamon de Valera, 90, retired as 
President of the Irish Republic after 
sixty years of public life as a fighter for 
Irish unity and father figure of Irish poli¬ 
tics. He will live with his wife in a 
nursing home near Dublin. 

□ The Chinese premier Mr Chou En-lai 
has reportedly decided to visit the USA 
in October. 

□ Mr Kedar Pande was voted out of 
oflice as Chief Minister of Bihar by 153 
voles to 79 at a meeting of the Congress 
Legislature Party. He was in office for 
15 months. 

□ Egypt has rejected an Israeli offer to 
negotiate a West Asia settlement. 


□ Canada has promised to supply India 
foodgrains badly needed to meet the 
current crisis 

□ Power crisis, wagon shortage and 
inferior quality of raw materials have 
affected steel production in the five major 
steel plants. The output for April-June 
would be about two thirds the targetted 
level. 

□ India and Czechoslovakia have signed 
a protocol on co-operation in commercial 
industrial, scientific and technical fields. 

□ South Korea has sought normal rela¬ 
tions with China and the Soviet Union. 

□ The International Court of Justice has 
asked France to suspend the atmospheric 
nuclear tests in the Pacific. France is 
ignoring the directive. A New Zealand 
minister is sailing to the area in protest 
against the test. An Australian ship will 
also be there. 

□ The UN Security Council has voted 
the admission to the UN of both the 
Federal Republic and the Democratic 
Republic of Germany. 

□ Malayasia and China have started 
talks designed for mutual recognition and 
starting diplomatic relations. 


ORDER FORM 
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j CLIPPINGS 


□ America’s Skylab astronauts jokingly 
demanded a massive pay bonus from outer 
space. Commander Peter Comird, head 
of the three-man team quipped to Hous¬ 
ton headquarters “We’d like to file for 
standard military travel.” At the Regu¬ 
lation 12 cents (90 paisc) a mile each 
astronaut would get SI.2 million (about 
Rs 90 lakhs). 


□ Many villages in Thailand’s northern 
province of Chian Rai are selling their 
daughters in exchange for rice to feed 
their families, the mass circulation Thai 
daily Barn Muangn reported. 

□ More than 10,000 Italian Catholic 
couples were unable to marry in church 
in the last three years because they were 
ignorant of the religious meaning of 
the marriage sacrament, a survey has 
revealed. 

□ Divorce applications in Britain in¬ 
creased by more than 50 percent to record 
110,895 in 1971—reflecting, according to 
the Registrar General, the easing of 
Britain’s divorce laws. Followmig the 
legal changes of 1969, pressure on the 
courts was so intense that only 74,437 
absolute decrees were granted in 1971. 

□ If we are to stop making heroes out 
of people who steal government secrets 
as Mr Nixon asks, let us also stop making 
heroes out of people who have their 
subordinates steal psychiatric tiles from 
political opponents. The Ellsberg case 
has been dismissed. It's now Mr Nixon's 
turn to go on trial. -Letter to the Herald 
Tribune . 


□ Li/a Minnelli, arriving in New York 
from London, fended otf questions about 
new romance with Peter Sellers, whom she 
described as ‘ a lo\cly, lovely man.” 
Pressed by newsmen about tumours that 
they plan to marry, she responded 
with a line she tried out last week in 
London and has apparently grown fond 
of: “That's blood Private.” 


□ During his recent visit to Portugal 
the Duke of Edinburgh was made to 
alter the text of the speech he was sup¬ 


posed to give at Guimaraes, the old royal 
capital, so as to remove a reference at 
present Portuguese policy in Africa which 
had infuriated his hosts. 

□ Do you know why the lights are so 
bright at the White House ? Because 
Nixon is burning his scandal at both 
ends. 

□ Don’t worry about Richard M. Nixon. 
His signature has 13 letters (the lucky 
number featured in our Great Seal). He 
will come out of this contretemps all 
right, even if with a clear bill of bad 
health.—Letter to the Herald Tribune 

□ Bob Griffith, father of a woman who 
dieted almost to death—said that he 
plans a national campaign warning Bri¬ 
tain’s youngsters of the dangers of excess 
dieting. 

□ A craft guild of prostitutes is being 
organized in the US by Margo St. James, 
who says an advisory board of business¬ 
men and authors is lined up alongside 
her. Margo’s slogan : “Hookers of the 
world, unite. You have nothing to lose 
but cop harassment.” 

□ A Sardinian woman has escaped jail 
again—by proving she’s pregnant-for 
the tenth time. Elena, 29, was sentenced 
three years ago to two months for embez¬ 
zlement. Thus far she has escaped her 
jailors by having babies. Under Italian 
law, women convicted for minor crimes 
cannot be jailed while pregnant and for 
six months after the birth of the baby. 

□ Florida state Sen. Ken Myers, 
whose cat Andy won a place in the 
Guinness Book of World Records by 
falling 16 stories and surviving, has a 
rival, Fat Olive of Toronto. Fat Olive 
(owner unknown) fell 16 stories in To¬ 
ronto last year and, like Andy, survived. 

□ Letters at Lalganj, a busy market 
town in Rac Barcili, remained undelivered 
for a week because the postman at the 
local post office was granted leave with¬ 
out being replaced. Many people had 
missed attending marriages because of 
the non-delivery of invitation cards. 

□ The fattest woman in the world, Ino- 
ccncia De Lira, who once weigned 221 
kilos, has died near Maceio of uraemia. 
Famous throughout Brazil for her weight 
and her appetite—she ate three kilos of 
meat and drank eight litres of milk daily 


— Inocencia started to get fat after tl 
birth of her last child 12 years ago. 

□ We need solid, stand-up men li] 
Nixon. He will stay in the kitchen--l] 
can take the heat—Letter to Time. 

□ When Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaij 
was re-elected Prime Minister of Ceylo 
three years ago, she promised the peop 
a better life and a new name for the 
nation. The new name—Sri Lank 
(“resplendent isle”) is now a reahi 
But the better life, is still just a dream^ 
or perhaps a mockery.— Newsweek . 

□ In Cologne, university studen 
complained that the food served at the 
canteen wasn’t fit for pigs. The cool 
said it was. To prove their point, 
students brought a pig to the canteen an 
offered him the blue-plate special. Tf] 
pig grunted and slowly walked away. 

□ Every person in West Germany drink 
an average of 2.19 litres of champagm 
144 litres of beer, 16.7 litres of wine am 
3.32 litres of spirits a year. An averag 
12.19 litres of pure alcohol is consume 
and adults over fifteen spend an averag 
591.60 Marks a year on drink. 

□ Daily consumption of up to eight 
grams of pure alcohol over a period o 
years should do no harm to the 1 i\ ei 
Between 80 and 150 grams a da 
increases the danger and when the lcvi 
reaches more than 150 grams a day thcr 
is a high risk of cirrhosis of the liver- 
Prof. Egmont Wildhirt. 

□ Apart from West Germany, Ausirj 
and Switzerland arc considered to b 
countries where analyses of handwritm 
play a major role in staff selection. Irrcs 
pcctive of whether graphology is a scienc 
or a type of fortune-telling, extensiv 
surveys have been conducted and t] 
findings suggest that there are no obvioii 
features connecting handwriting wit 
character. 

□ A group of young economists (averag 
age 34) who form the nucleus of th 
economic mathematical institute of til 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, want to mov 
Russia away from the straitjacket of Fiv 
Year Plans, and to introduce mot 
advanced techniques of mathematics 
forecasting, including linear programme! 
systems analysis, and other compute 
methods; and they seem to be succeedini 
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Joint Sector Fertiliser Plant 

The first fertiliser plant under the 
int sector policy of the Government is 
ing set up in the coastal town of 
akinada in Andhra Pradesh. The pro- 
ict costing Rs 125 crores is sponsored 
Barium Chemicals Ltd. of Andhra in 
1 la bo ration with Snam Projetti of 
|ranee and ENI of Italy. The Govcrn- 
is also participating in the project. 
ie fertiliser complex would have acapa- 
;v to produce 900 tonnes of ammonia, 
)()0 tonnes of urea and 900 tonnes of 
ammonium phosphate a day. The 
ant will use fuel oil and coal as 
ed stocks. 


Help to Craftsmen 

The government have decided to 
uend financial assistance to needy 
laster craftsmen, in the form of monthly 
iowance or lumpsum grant, or both, 
ihjecl to a maximum of Rs 150 per 
oath or Rs 1,800 per year. Craftsmen 
ho have won the National Awards for 
laster Craftsmen or Certificates of Merit, 
hose annual income is less than Rs 
^00, and who are not getting financial 
distance from any other source are 
igible for the help. The scheme will be 
xrated by the All India Handicrafts 
oard. 


Self Employment 


I Promotion of self-employment schemes 
Institutes the main thrust of the Half- 
Million-Jobs Programme for which a 
provision of Rs 100 crores has been 
ade in 1973-74 Central budget. Accord- 
p to the programmes drawn up by the 
ate Governments and the Union Terri- 
ries so far, employment opportunities 
e likely to be created for nearly 5,95,000 
arsons during the year. A sum of Rs 93 
ores has been distributed towards these 
ogrammes to the States and Union 
territories. Minimum investment of 
>vernment funds and maximum institu- 
>nal finance form the basis for creating 
large number of self-employment oppor- 
nities in the country. Government 


funds will be available to assist entrepre¬ 
neurs by way of margin money, training 
facilities and counselling services. 

Bhart Heavy Plates Output 

Bharat Heavy Plates and Vessels, a 
public undertaking under the Ministry of 
Heavy Industry, recorded a 84 percent 
increase in production during last year. 
The company’s production touched 4,600 
tonnes in 1972 against 2,476 tonnes in 
1971. A production target of 16,000 
tonnes valued at about Rs 10.65 crores 
has been set for 1973. The undertaking 
has also embarked on a programme of 
expanding production and diversification 
duiing the Fifth Plan. It has entered into 
collaboration agreements with a French 
firm for the production of air and gas 
separation plants and with a US firm for 
the production of multi-layer vessels. 

Indo-Swedish Aid Agreement 

Development assistance of Rs 27.21 
crores (Swedish Kroners 180 million) 
olfercd by Sweden to India for 1972-73 
and 1975-76, under an agreement signed 
recently in Stockholm, is in addition to 
the assistance to the extent of Rs 18.144 
crores for the year 1974-75. Under the 
new agreement, Rs 10.584 crores will 
finance general imports during 1975-76. 
This part will be a loan repayable over 50 
years. It is interest free with a nominal 
service charge of three-fourths percent. 
Another Rs 10.584 crores will finance 
imports from Sweden in 1975-65; this is 
a grant. In addition Sweden gives tech¬ 
nical assistance valued at Rs 3.78 crores 
during 1973-74 for projects in agriculture, 
family planning, health, export promo¬ 
tion, etc. There is also an amount ofRs 
2.268 crores for imports from Sweden 
in 1973-74; this is apart from a sum of 
Rs 11.34 crores provided for general im¬ 
ports for 1973-74 under an earlier agree¬ 
ment. 

Mini Sugar Plants in UP 

A chain of mini-sugar plants will be set 
up in the districts of Uttar Pradesh which 
have no sugar factories. Some three dozen 
entrepreneurs have sought permission to 
set up mini sugar plants in eight such 
districts. A mini plant costs Rs 5 lakhs 
and crushes about one lakh tonnes of 
cane in a season, producing 12,000 quin¬ 
tals of sugar with an assured recovery 


of 7.5 percent. It employs 175 workers. 
The mini plant, could revolutionise 
khandsari manufacturing industry—an 
important small-scale industry of which 
there are more than 4000 licensed units 
in the state. 

Andhra’s Leather Industry 

The Andhra Pradesh government has 
decided to set up a state leather develop¬ 
ment corporation, stated to be the first 
of its kind in the country to integrate 
the activities connected with the leather 
industry, including marketing. Though 
no provision had been made in the budget 
for establishing such a corporation, the 
government felt the need for it in view of 
the potentialities of the leather industry 
in the state. Andhra Pradesh is one of 
the biggest leather producers in the coun¬ 
try, but it has not been able to get the 
benefit out of it since it has had to depend 
on other states for tanning and finished 
products. 

Export of Silk 

Exports of natural silk goods during 
January—May this year fetched Rs 4.02 
crores as against Rs 2.71 crores during 
the corresponding period last year. This 
showed a 48 percent increase. Mulberry 
silk exports during the first five months 
of the current year earned Rs 3.20 
crores as against Rs 2.11 crores in 
the corresponding period last year. Tasar 
silk exports during the same period show¬ 
ed a 34 per cent increase. The main 
reason for the boom in silk goods export 
was the increased off-take of mulberry 
silk goods by the UK, Japan, West 
Germany, France, Malaysia and the US. 


House for 

GENUINE BEARINGS 

Dealers in all kinds of 
Indigenous and Imported Ball, 
Roller, Thrust and Taper 
Roller Bearings, Shafting 
Belting, etc. 

CAPITAL MACHINERY COMPANY 

75, Shardhanand Marg, G.B. Road 
D ELHI-6 

Phone : 2 6 3 1 7 fe 
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The Magic of Melody 


At one of her rare public perform¬ 
ances, the first one in Delhi, on 23 June, 
Lata Mangeshkar regaled a packed Con¬ 
vention Hall at Ashoka Hotel, with 
fifteen poignant and joyous songs. 

She sang with total self-absorption. 
The audience listened with complete con¬ 
centration. It was a soulful encounter 
between the song, the songstress and the 
shrotas. The listeners were excited and 
expectant. Lata appeared relaxed and 
composed. Yet, she was in an electric 
form, keeping the musicians on their 
toes. They had their notations. She 
held a notebook in her right hand in 
order not to forget the hols. She was not 
taking any cue from the conductor. 
Rather the conductor was guided by her. 

Dressed in white, she stood before a 
battery of microphones, moving her face 
a little, her eyes fixed on the book, a 
picture of serenity. Her vocal chords 
vibrated with the musical waves. 

The compass of Lata's song selection 
was wide from a song based on a 
Punjabi folklore to a classical one Bayen 
Na Dharo , O Balma, from Dastak. In bet¬ 
ween were many semi-classical hits. The 
apparent case with which she glides from 
the highest to the lowest note is remarka¬ 
ble. One has rarely heard so mellifluous 
a singer, or seen a more receptive audi¬ 
ence. 

Nothing was overdone by Lata; she did 
not oversing to yield to requests from the 
audience, who clamoured for Heer (A 
Punjabi love ballad). She stuck to her 
programme. With pure enjoyment she 
sang one could see it as she turned to¬ 
wards the orchestra, smiled and had a 
word with her conductor during the inter¬ 
lude. The audience succumbed to the 
liquid magic of her vocal versatility. 

In the thirty years of her singing 
career, she has crooned in almost all the 
Indian, and also some foreign, langu¬ 
ages. Of all the singers she has sung 
the largest number of songs. She has 
also scored music for Marathi films. 


Meera Bhajans, Gceta Govinda, Ghalib's 
ghazals, Gurubani are some of the non- 
filmic singing she has done. She is the 
only popular plapback singer appointed 
as “Asthana Sangeetha Vidwamsuralu 
(Court Musician) to the shrine of Lord 
Venkateswara of Tirumalai Hills (Tiru- 
pati). 

About her performance at the Ashoka 
it would be trite to say that she came, 
she sang, she conquered. She sang, 
she conquered and she moved the audi¬ 
ence to the depths of their souls. They in 
turn responded with perfervid acclama- 
mation. 

Ik Lamha jo sun laiten hein naghma tera 
Phir unhen rehli hai jeeneki iamanna aur. 

They who hear you sing even for a 
moment would like to live all over again. 

□ K.L. 


|theatre 


An Evening with 
Madhyam 

Shayad Han by Shobhana Bhulam 
Shayya by Ratnakar Malkari 
Ek Aur Din by Shanli Mehrotra 

Devindru Raj, the director, and his 
team of six actors have recently graduated 
from Ihc National School of Drama. 
Thus, this is a stimulating academic exer¬ 
cise ; not professional theatre. Not yet. 

Raj’s belief: “an actor can himself 
be instrumental in presenting the maxi¬ 
mum visuals on the stage.’* The viewer’s 
belief : these visuals belong to the 
director, a student of no less a personage 
than E. Alkazi, not to the actors. Beauti¬ 
ful movement and composition ; chequer¬ 
ed composition and sudden, quick, easy 
movement ! Perhaps that is what makes 
the last play, the most interesting. 


I 

Four characters pull one anothi 
emotionally apart. A simultaneous coi 
flict-depiction : face to face and cros< 
wise in pairs ; one to the other, back an 
forth among all four. It is verbal wh( 
physical presence is acknowledged ; it 
mental when it transcends words. WorJ 
or thoughts are hurled at each olhe 
clearly enunciated at first, then gradual] 
diminishing into a babble of sound. It 
not the enunciation which matters. It 
the total effect of varied sound. A n 
warding experience for the director an 
the audience. 

The director has wanted all extraneot 
factors to remain purely functional, j 
as not to detract from the spoken w'of 
But the stage-setting does not quite ful 
this promise. The dining-tabic, be 
sidctable, ‘window*, “wall-picture’, a 
are straight-lined non-entities. Not i 
the cane-sofa-set from Madras, with grei 
and white cushions, arches and cum 
and identification. There is no scope li 
arches and curves and this obtrusii 
association, because the plays tell no stni] 

All three plays depict emotional di 
turbanccs, revolving round the marric 
woman, w ho finds a complete break i 
communication with her husband. I 
the third play the daughter aptly sun 
up, on behalf of these women, “1 will g 
fed up of life and marry ; I won’t mar 1 
to get fed up of life.” It is the hypf 
sensitive mind of the overgrown adolc^e 
w'ho, due to Jack of outside occupalu 1 
brings out her frustations and boredo 
either in nagging (the first play) or 
total withdrawal (the second play). In t 
first play the sensible, confident man mi ' 
win her anew ; in the second, he volu 
tarily lets off the bird he thinks he b | 
imprisoned in a guilded cage. In t 
third play this communication gap sin 
ehes to cover the generation-gap. I 
man and the daughter arc frivolous ; 1 
son is bitter ; the woman is disillusion 
They come together under a roof to da 
and abuse—a house which the worn , 
desires that the husband she once knt 
and loved, would rebuild it nearer 1' 
heart’s desire. But this man remains ( 
figment of her mind. The play ends 
it began —ek aur din —the breakfast-tab f 
the family and the son rebuking her f ‘ 
her lousy tea. 
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Vijaya Gupta, in both her roles, is 
mvincing; Kiran Ghai has a lot to 
arn ; Pramod Kumar may never become 
a actoj\ Vijaya’s speech style is unmis- 
kably from the drama school. A 
onder that the other two also claim 
isociation. One would never have 
u>sed. As for the fourth actor, Om 
in i, it is difficult to distinguish between 
ini in particular and the School’s style 
general. Their fusion is of the sort 
iai makes for identity. He emerges as 
complete actor: diction, movement, 
:nse of timing, expression, commitment. 
Mother he can portray the complete hero 
dacbcth, Chanakya, Tughlaq, Ranjha), 
lie is not sure. 

However, best wishes to Dcvindra 
:aj. One shall look forward to his 
visual presentation of Hindi stories.” 

□ REETA SONDHI 


Films 


Lachhe Dhaage 

Produced and Directed by Raj Khosla 

iindiya Aur Bandook 

'induced by Joginder and directed by 
>hibu Mittra 

No two films could be more similar 
1 mood, tone and texture. Both are 
ndian ‘Westerns'. Trigger-happy dacoits 
red with the spirit of revenge are out to 
ill and be killed. Both the films give 
raw view of the world of tough guys 
' whom violence comes mechanically, 
i both violence, brutality and sentiment- 
i f y are intermixed freely and in plenty, 
lie similarity ends there. 

Perhaps, I am wrong. There is a girl 
ich in these action melodramas. In 
indiya aur Bandook the girl’s modesty 
1 ravished by a quartet of lechers. She 
ikes to the bandook (rifle) after wiping 

the bindiya on her forehead. 

In Kachlie Dhaage an innocent village 
ellc becomes the focal point of confront- 
tion between two ferocious dacoits mad 
Iter each other’s blood—each of them 
a d killed the other’s father. The news 
f the girl’s forthcoming marriage to a 


loony man brings the two marauders 
together to marry her to the right man. 

Raj Khosla is a pastmaster in crime 
drama. After the terrific success of Mera 
Gaon Mera Desk, one knew that he would 
came up with another dacoit drama. In 
theme, structure, characterization and 
many other things, Mera Gaon Mera 
Desk was a copy of Fred Zinnemann’s 
High Noon (1952), which some classified 
as anti-Western, with Gary Cooper in the 
lead. It was a moral tale disguised as a 
Western. Mera Gaon Mera Desh had 
an allegorical significance, which cannot 
be said about Kachhe Dhaage. When 
the two dacoits, after completing their 
mission of marrying off their common 
love to a third man, aim at each other 
to kill, one of them says : Agar dost ban 
ke mama lha to sarri umar dushmani 
kyon ki (“If we were to die as friends, 
what was the point in life-long antagon¬ 
ism”). By killing each other they attain 
victory in death—they save themselves 
from the clutches of law, which gives 
Kachhc Dhaage an unconventional ending 
which enhances its dramatic impact. 

Its top-class production values heigh¬ 
ten its appeal even more. In Mera Gaon 
Mera Dash , Raj Khosla set standards of 
film-making which we thought he would 
find difficult to surpass. But he has done 
it in Kachhe Dhaage. This time he gives 
his characters the names of the Chambal 
Valley dacoits—Lakhan, Roopa, etc. 

Vinod Khanna repeats his Mera Gaon 
Mera Desh role of a dacoit leader, with 
comparable choler and command. But 
it is Kabir Bedi, who scores over 
Vinod Khanna, as the latter did over 
Dharmcndra in Mera Gaon Mera Desh. 
Kabir Bedi’s fiery eyes, stem looking face 
and proud mein should be the envy of 
any dacoit. Kabir Bedi has arrived as 
an actor. Moushami Chatterji looks a 
sweet doll, and lisps her lines like a baby. 
Sona has so many qualities of Madhubala 
—figure, face, voice down to the biting 
of the lower lip—deceptively so at 
times. 

One vainly looks for plus points about 
Bindiya aur Bandook so far as acting is 
concerned. Tall Kiran Kumar as the 
fashionable police officer is wooden. 
Asha Sachdev as the vengeful girl has 
little to do and whatever she does is 


IS 



If correspondents like you demand 
payment, we’d have to sell all the 
newsprint allotted to us in the black- 
market and you’d be left with no paper 
to write for . 


disappointing. Raza Murad is theatrical 
and in mannerism apes Shatrughan Sinha. 
Joginder as the mad dacoit leader over* 
acts. The screenplay leaves many gaps 
in narration. 

In the beginning we talked about the 
similarity between the two films. Given 
the same subject-matter and treatment, 
the censor has not treated them equally. 
Raj Khosla informed us that when he sent 
Kachhe Dhaage , without the background 
score, the censor gave it a “U” certificate. 
But when he sent it for the final 
certification with the background music, 
the censor put the ‘adult’ tag. If the 
Government’s policy is to save the young 
audience from exposure to violence, why 
should two films with the same content 
and style be treated differently ? 


□ DARSHAK 
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| BOOKS 

Social Stratification 
by James Littlejohn 
George Allen & Unwin 


Interestingly enough, what comes out 
clearly in Littlejohn’s summary of theory 
on the subject is how the theorists are 
strongly conditioned by their times. Marx 
saw the conflict of his time between capi¬ 
talists and the impoverished proletariat 
and judged all societies in that light. But 
he failed to pinpoint any “contradictions” 
in societies before his, like the primitive; 
and modern European society fits badly 
into Marx’s framework. 


(Distributed in India by Blackie & Sons) 

150 pages £2.95 

Various people have referred to to¬ 
day’s Britain as a welfare state. And 
yet, there has not been any striking 
redistribution of wealth, only a general 
raising of average prosperity. Social 
mobility is not greater than in pre-indus¬ 
trial societies. And though IQ tests on 
11-year olds show that children from 
better-off homes need not be more intelli¬ 
gent, it is they who finally get the better 
education and maintain their position in 
society. The white-collar lower middle 
class citizen views society as a hierarchi¬ 
cal status model, with gradations of pres¬ 
tige. He usually votes Conservative. The 
working class citizen has a dichotomous 
view of society, consisting of “them and 
us”. He usually votes Labour. But Bri¬ 
tain is getting more egalitarian ; whether 
the pace is satisfactory or not is disputed. 

These and many more interesting 
conclusions come out in the last chapter 
of Littlejohn’s book. The book itself will 
be useful reading for a mature, but not 
advanced student of sociology. A dilet¬ 
tantish sociologist like this reviewer, 
making his own inquiries into the cause 
of inequality, would find this book equally 
stimulating. For Littlejohn makes a 
competent summary of theories on inequ¬ 
alities in society- Marx, Weber, Veblcn, 
and the American functionalist school. 
There follows an account of the primitive 
Tiwi tribe of Australia, and then a fasci¬ 
nating chapter on slavery—ancient and 
modern. Indian caste society gets 23 
pages, and finally there is the detailed 
look at modern British society. Every¬ 
thing is doubly interesting because, at 
the end, one is left more competent to 
judge sociological trends and steps aimed 
at greater equality in India, particularly 
in the light of the British experience. 


A little later in history, and just a 
little further on the road to universal 
affluence, came Weber. He talked of 
status groups, as distinct from classes, 
and of people trying to improve their 
individual status. Weber held that stra¬ 
tification by status is normal in periods of 
stability, and that the class situation is 
pushed into the foreground during times 
of transformation. 

Veblen coming still later wrote “The 
Theory of the Leisure Class”. By now, 
the struggle for sheer subsistence is 
practically over in the West. So there is 
what the Marxist calls embourgeoisement 
— one class trying, not to destroy another, 
but to emulate it. 

The functionalist school is, above all 
a product of modern American sociology. 
Social rewards are seen as being distri¬ 
buted depending on the importance 
society places on the roles played by 
individuals. Frustration and conflict are 
not class oriented, but arise out of indi¬ 
vidual failures at not achieving ambitions. 

To an astonishing degree, one finds 
that these theories reflect the societies in 
which they were conceived. 

Near the end of the chapter on the 
Indian caste system, there is a page on 
India in transformation. “Serfdom was 
abolished in 1843, but the main result 
was that the now rightless labourer lost 
security and failed to gain freedom. 
Money became the medium of exchange, 
and labourers, in need of money during 
periods of unemployment, had to turn to 
their ex-masters for loans, thus becoming 
tied to them through debt instead of the 
former reciprocal rights and obligations.” 
So, in contrast to the caste system, we find 
“the two antagonistic economic classes of 
unemployed proletariat and landowning 
capitalists.” “Classes in the Marxist 
sense are in process of formation...but 


...there are no signs yet of the caste sj 
tern disappearing...” 

It is a pity the occasional printe 
devil disturbs the harmonious v flow 
thought. But a greater pity is that il 
book will cost the Indian student 
sociology over Rs 50. A paperback e 
tion should not be delayed. 

□ ASUTOSH RA 
Industrial Relations in Kerala 
by K. Ramachandran Nair 
Sterling 

437 pages Rs 45 

This book, a rehash of the autho 
doctoral dissertation, provides enou 
material for those who are inter 
ted in taking up research in indu> v J? 
relations in Kerala. The study is divid 
into twelve chapters, including two c< 
studies of labour-management relatio 
in the FACT and the Indian Aluminn 
Company, both located in Kerala. 

The author has striven hard to arran 
the facts beginning with the origins 
the trade union movement to the prcs< 
day system of settlement of indusii 
disputes in Kerala. According to hi 
the establishment of jointly evolv 
conventions and practices in industr 
relations in Kerala today evidently su 
gests that both the unions and manag 
ments arc fully competent to handle the 
affairs without governmental interventii 
(p. 393). That could be the reason w 
he asserts that “in no other state in Ind 
arc there so many long term colleen 
bargaining agreements operating so su 
cessfully as in Kerala”. 

The multiple role played by the no 
statutory machinery known as industri 
relations committees in the areas 1 
conciliation and arbitration, court 
enquiry as well as permanent machine 
for joint consultation has been hig 
lighted by the author at several places 
the book. 

Being an ardent advocate of collecti 
bargaining, he finds some of the rece 
developments, rather distressing. Accoi 
ing to him the Government has be 
overplaying its role and becoming mo 
paternalistic and protective, thus damfl 
ing the trend and spirit of collecti 
bargaining. This is evident from tl 
reported failures of industrial relatio 
committees in Kerala lately. 
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Not all the facts fit in with Mr Nair’s 
iin thesis. In spite of the growth of 
llective bargaining and innumerable 
lateral settlements, the number of man 
ys lost on account of labour unrest has 
i been showing any declining trend. In 
72 according to the Central Labour 
jmstry’s annual report the number of 
in days lost in Kerala on account of 
jkes was more than 21 lakhs, the fourth 
>hesl in the country. A similar trend 
s been noticeable in earlier years also, 
c author explains away this pheno- 
mon saying that the trade unions have 
ver relinquished their right to strike 
cl there is no ground to believe that 
will do so in the years to come, 
these circumstances the industrial 
ike activity is not likely to taper olT 
the near future (p. 198). 

The book on the whole is rewarding 
id mg to a student of labour economics. 
>wcver the realities of the labour situa- 
n presented in it may not persuade 
discerning entrepreneur to invest his 
'iiial in Kerala. To that extent the 
thor's hopes rhay not all come true, 
he himself puts it, the study may well 
considered ‘a documented report on 
iustrial relations in Kerala'. He has 
lamly succeeded in fulfilling this aim. 

□ M. J. 

)rcign Policy of Nepal 

S. D. Muni 
alional Publishing House 
:0 pages Rs 37.50 

Nepal’s pagoda styled, exquisitely 
ved temples are a subject of scholarly 
pule. Some say they have a predomi- 
nt Indian influence ; others insist that 
( hincse influence is more pronoun- 
the Nepalese point out that their 
Intcciure is indigenous. Nepalese 
vign policy offers an interesting paral- 
The Indians would like to have an 
poriant influence in Nepal’s affairs, 
c Chinese would like to exert their 
■ssurc decisively on Nepal. And 
lh sides deny having any such inten- 
n. Nepal is an ancient kingdom that 
' remained secluded from the rest of 
'vorld. Geographically the Himalayan 
>ges in the north and the dense Terai 
ests in the south, have discouraged 
dement into Nepal. Till recently. 


Nepat has had very little external trade. 
Politically it had reason to remain iso¬ 
lated ; for, that suited the Ranas, a clan 
which had usurped the political power 
from the king and exercised it them¬ 
selves—a situation very similar to Japan, 
where the Togugawa Shogunate made the 
Emperor their prisoner. The Shogunate 
frowned on any foreigner entering Japan. 

The reign of the Ranas was ended in 
1951, when with Indian assistance the 
king was restored to his rightful position. 
In a sense, the political history of modern 
Nepal begins from 1951. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, King Tribhuvan’s reign was largely 
confined to consolidating the position of 
the monarchy, with Indian guidance. 
King Mahendra’s reign was more inde¬ 
pendent. This was made possible by the 
interest taken by several foreign powers 
in its affairs. It is yet too early to deduce 
what course the present king will take. 

In the earlier part of the book, the 
author discusses various factors which 
influenced the foreign policy of Nepal. 
Many of these points are quite irielevant, 
except those that persuaded Nepal to 
remain non-aligned. As Werner Levy 
suggests, “Nepal can alford neither to 
run counter to the policies of her big 
neighbours nor hope seriously to alfect 
the policies of any other nation.’’ Mr 
Muni says much the same thing. 

Regarding Indo-Nepalese relations the 
author has pointed out that as long as 
King Tribhuvan was alive, relations with 
India were good. With his death came a 
change; “In King Tribhuvan, the go¬ 
vernment of India had a dependable 
friend and ally in Nepal, which his 
successor son, King Mahendra could not 
be. The latter found the Indian influence 
coming in the way of his strong urge for 
the exercise of authority and political 
participation.’’ Now'here has the author 
pointed out that King Tribhuvan was 
pro-India, not only because the Indian 
government restored him to the throne, 
but because he had no other alternative. 
King Mahendra was able to exert his 
independence primarily because of the 
support he received from China. China 
had by then shown more than ordinary 
interest in this region. Secondly, China 
knew that sooner or later it would come 
into conflict with India, It encouraged 


Nepal to create as many problems for 
India as possible. 

Foreign aid and trade influence the 
foreign policy of a country. This is 
especially true of Nepal, ft would have 
been worthwhile if the author took up 
specific economic topics and showed how 
they influenced the foreign policy. For 
instance, the “big brother” attitude taken 
by India, while giving aid, was strongly 
resented by Nepal—a situation similar to 
the way India ‘reacted’ to American aid. 

The book is well-researched and well- 
documented, with a wealth of useful 
material. It would have gained in value 
and impact had its original orientation 
as an academic dissertation been given 
up and the text re-written keeping the 
reader in mind. 

□ HAMIR SINGH 
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Thomas Mathew 

Tennis Takes A Tumble 


Wimbledon is to tennis, what Lords 
is to cricket and the Ascot to racing. 
What is the All England Lawn Tennis 
Championship is better known the world 
over, simply as ‘Wimbledon.’ The gla¬ 
mour attached to tradition-soaked mecca 
of tennis has been built up over the 
course of well over half a century, in 
the face of stiif competition from other 
big name tournaments like Forest Hills, 
the French Open, the Australian Cham¬ 
pionship and so on. Exploits of tennis 
immortals like Big Bill Tilden, Althea 
Gibson, Fred Perry, Maureen (“Li’l Mo”) 
Connally, Jaroslav Drobny at Wimbledon, 
have almost become part of folk-lore and 
legend. Moreover, because of its prestige 
position in the world of tennis there 
never was any dearth of first rate com¬ 
petition. 

The turn of events in the past few 
weeks have threatened to make this year’s 
championship, the non-event of the 
century. But the clash between the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation, 
(ILTF) and the Association of Tennis 
Professionals goes far deeper than the 
former’s decision to ban Nicola Pilie 
from taking part at Wimbledon. This is 
one waft of the winds of change that are 
blowing through modern day compe¬ 
tition tennis. 

Over the decades tennis has had to 
evolve to keep pace with the changes in 
western society. But this evolution has 
not always been smooth and one has 
witnessed unpleasant confrontations pre¬ 
ceding the giving way of long-cherished 
traditions to newer, more “modern” ones. 
The changes ranged from the type of 
apparel worn during play to the very 
rules of the game. 

Probably the greatest impact on it has 
been the commercialism that now governs 
practically all institutions in modern-day 
society. For many years competitive 
tennis was the exclusive domain of the 
amateur sportsman. 'To eke out a decent 
living just playing tennis was next to 


impossible though there were many who 
did so, adding to their meagre earnings 
by teaching tennis on the side. It is 
only in the last decade or so that rich, 
restless businessmen, looking for new 
fields to conquer, lured the impoverished 
tennis player with fat money-bags, to 
play in well arranged, publicised tourna¬ 
ments. The top notchers, who once 
played for love and fresh air, gratefully 
accepted the invitation. As more interest 
was generated all around, not without a 
quota of Yankee gimmicks, the purses 
offered became bigger and bigger and to 
make it all an even more profitable ven¬ 
ture those running the show moulded 
some of the rules of the game to suit 
themselves. The latest innovation is the 
tie-breaker. Where tennis matches were 
once honourable duels under the sun, 
fought to the death, where scores like 
24-22 for a set were not unheared of, 
under present professional rules no set 
can go more than 13 games. Now one 
hears weird scores like 7-6 at the end of 
a set. This was done to limit the dura¬ 
tion of games largely to suit TV viewers 
who can now be assured of watching a 
complete match without the risk of being 
cut-off at crucial moments, due to pre¬ 
vious programme commitments on the 
part of TV stations. 

The number and variety of profes¬ 
sional tennis tournaments increased, as 
did the weight of the loot. Imaginative 
tennis magnates made lucrative, long-term 
olfers to top pro’s who signed up to 
play each other at different venues—not 
unlike a bunch of performing monkeys. 
All this left the staid, conservative, 
dichards among the ILTF and Davis Cup 
authorities high and dry when they found 
themselves without their star players. 
Wimbledon and Davis Cup were among 
the last to capitulate and allow profes¬ 
sional paiticipation. But bruised ego’s 
rankled. 

A few weeks ago, Nikki Pilic was 
where the money was and not where the 
Yugoslav Tennis Federation wanted him 
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to be—playing for his country in 
Davis Cup. He was promptly bannq 
from playing any more international 
tennis and the ILTF quickly disallow 
him from playing at Wimbledon. TlJ 
Association of Tennis Professionals, witfl 
a 100 members, backed their buddy ui 
threatened Wimbledon with a boycoi 
The ILTF, itching for a showdown n 
fused to lift its ban and received a booj 
from a British High Court verdict thj 
went against naughty Nikki. 

There still is no clear cut answi 
as to who is in the right and vvh 
isn’t and it probably isn’t that importai 
anyway. But such confrontations 
going to be an increasing part 
the sports scene as sportsmen, 
are becoming more and more conscioi 
of the fact that they are the acU| 
crow'd-pullcrs, battle for what they coi 
sider to be their rights. On the oth 
hand national and international sportn 
bodies will try to keep from losing the 
authority to any freelancing spui 
tycoon with money to throw around 




|letters| 

Arithmetic of Votes 

I am surprised and amused at t 
reactions of Rajeev Balra to my arm 
“VOTING RIGHT FOR THE TEL 
AGER”. It is he who suffers from pu 
arithmetic. I said that if the voting a 
is reduced, 100 million youth will beau 
voters. At present about 66 millii 
youth are having the voting right, 
the voting age is reduced from 21 to 
the number of voters would increase fro 
279 million to 313 million, that is, b>;^ 
million. 1 never said in my article th 
the voting population would go up 
100 million. I wrote : “In India, abo 
100 million youth will become voters 
the voting age is lowered from 21 to IS 
This sentence has created much confusii 
in the mind of Rajeev Batra. 

Except in the last paragraph of i 
article, 1 have only presented the arg 
ments generally advanced by people f 
and against lowering the voting age. 
Machilipatnam I. SATYA SUNDARA 
8 June , 1973 
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FAO—WHAT IT IS 


The Fond and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations is an agency 
for international action, to fight the poverty, malnutrition and hunger wlv.ons 
afflict about half the people in the world. It is an independent organic - m 
the United Nations family of specialized agencies. 

it is a co-operative of 125 governments pooling their efforts to meet the needs 
of nearly 4000 million people alive today and of perhaps 6500 million by the 
end of the century. 

It is a force of men and women working all oyer the world to gauge the extent 
and complexity of the food problem and to help solve it by providing advice 
and technical assistance and by helping to mobilize capital backing for 
development programmes. 
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Return to Research 
Public Sector’s Illusive Autonomy 
Dimensions of Rural Poverty 
Crime and Punishment 

Demonetise or be Doomed 



Like the constitutionally proclaimed state of 
u rgency, the economic crisis seems all set to 
What is worse, we are learning to accept it 
a fact of our national life. 

Nearly everyone agrees that the biggest single 
rtor responsible for the scarcity of essential goods 
i.l the high prices of all goods is the omnipresence 
Mack money, ft is there for all to see but the 
>\« mment chooses not to look at it. The Wanchoo 
iinmittee’s guesstimate of its quantity appears 
i j-conservative but that did not prevent the 
imnittec from recognising the pervasive and per¬ 
vious effect of black money on the national 
enomy, or from proposing the withdrawal from 
ilation of all high denomination currency notes. 
m Congress party and government obviously do 
t relish this recommendation. So they would leave 
existing black money alone (probably some 
)()() c.rores escape the tax net each year), and try 
f ii curative skill with painless remedies. The tax 
'v is being amended. Some loopholes are being 
ugged. Bureaucracy is being clothed with more 
ivv.-rs which will be used, as always, to bally the 
irk and bolster the mighty. More returns will be 
M by more categories of income earners. The 
^ < effecting machinery will become flabbier. The 
of ssional expertise at tax avoidance and evasion 
11 grow apace. In the meanwhile, inflation and 
a tk money will feed each other. The increasing 


demand for luxury goods will continue and producers 
will find it less and less profitable to invest in 
the essential sectors. The government will fiddle, 
as in the past, with reshaping the production pattern 
in favour of essential goods. But the economy, pri¬ 
vately organised as it largely is, will behave as 
intractably as before, given the forces, public and 
private, operating in it. It is not just a case of a few 
people growing richer but one of concentration of 
wealth exclusively in the hands of the unscrupulous 
few. 

In the prevailing social environment, it is un¬ 
likely that incentives to voluntary disclosures will 
work. Belgium solved its housing problem by gua¬ 
ranteeing immunity to those who used their illegal 
funds on house construction. Others have sought to 
harness hidden wealth to industrial expansion. But 
the rich Indian would prefer a holiday abroad to the 
exasperation of setting up an industry or construct¬ 
ing a house and looking after it thereafter. 
The government understands this. So the official 
emphasis shifts to tightening of the legislative screw, 
to the efficiency of an economic police, to the deter¬ 
rent of harsher punishment. But as a nation we 
never have had the heart to hang the blackmarketeer 
on the nearest lamp post. 

Demonetisation may not be a foolproof, high 
potency remedy for black money. Our business and 
farming fraternity might to an extent get round 
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il with the help of political accomplices. All the 
same, it is a simple, straight answer to the 1 problem. 
It has been tried with leasonable success by otlu i r 
countries for centuries, by India in 19 1G, by Ceylon 
and Bangladesh more recently. We are told that 
demonetisation will llush only a part of the black 


money into the open, a good part will be consigns 
to fire and the rest will escape unnoticed. Even the 
it is likely to be more effective than all the othf 
known alternatives put together. The Congress pan 
must choose between making hay while the y L | 
shines and the long hard trail. 


Towards Nuclear Sanity 


Neither protests from schoolgirls, environmenta¬ 
lists and prime ministers nor the injunction of tin 1 
International Court seem to have given M. 
Pompidou second thoughts about detonating nuclear 
devices into the open sky over the Pacific. In case* 
lie has had any, these must have been dispelled by 
the Chinese blast at Lop Nor last week of a hydro¬ 
gen bomb with an explosive power equal to any¬ 
thing upto 3 million tons of TNT. More people 
than are threatened by the French tests are exposed 
to larger doses of radioactive fallout. And there* is 
no known safe level of radiation. The French 
might go ahead anytime now. The Chinese have a 
a habit of repealing surprises. The stragglers in 
tlu* nuclear arms race* must be* getting ideas. The* 
mushroom season is almost upon us. 

lu nine* short veais, China lias blasted her way 
not merely into the exclusive nuclear club but to 
the status of a veto power in the* Security Council. 
Nuclear development, as her highest ambition and 
priority, was saved even from the cultural revolu¬ 
tion and civil strikes of the sixties. Ht*r offensive 
capability was acknowledged wlun the* US built an 
ami-ballistic missile* shie ld oriented towards her. 
Medium range* missile's with nuclear wai heads and a 
3,!)00 mile* range* might soon be* deployed by he r. 
Intercontinental missiles with double this range* might 
become operational in two te> three years. With all 
this, China would not have drawn even with the 
USA or Russia. Yet she has disturbed the* neatly 
frozen nuclear power balance. China has had the 
will and the* where withal to destroy the Big Two 
nurh'ar monopoly. Granting that her peculiar 
political organization helped, the achievement will 
rank among the* most astounding, if also the* most 
Fiendish, in history. 11 u* Chin<*se know that no 
nation was born to powvr. 

China's nuclear warheads can reach the Gange*- 
tit' plains. Some have* argued that she has more 
worthwhile* targets. But nuclear blackmail is a 
useful political weapon. And protective umbrellas 
have a tendency not to unfold in the nick of time. 
So it is not enough for India merely to keep lu*r 
options open, as she* has done* for far too long. It is 
time* she exert ised one* of them. 

* 

What are* India’s options? India set up her first 
nuclear reactor two years earlier than China. And 


wo have always had a policy about the mililaM 
use of nuclear power. In Nehru’s days, it was A 
emphatic, c No\ Shastri used to say ‘No, not for A 
prese nt.’ Mrs Gandhi said something similar reccl 
tly in Canada. Non-official ‘experts’ generally tern 
to conclude, at leisurely seminar discussions, tlm 
India must have the bomb (and the delivery system 
if that is necessary for national security. Nqjl 
particularly helpful piece of advice. 

Costs apart, tlu* benefits from a nuclear pr 
gramme for military ends, starting from now, will 1 
extremely doubtful. If the slippages in our nuclei 
development for peaceful uses are any indicatio 
building up a nuclear arsenal will not be* quick ( 
easy. The view' that industrial development enu 
gain if bast'd on investment in military technolaj 
might be true* if we could relatively ignore agricu 
ture and consumer goods; in a parliamentary svsto 
and an open society, that order of priorities won 
not work. Above all, by seeking membeiship to li 
nuclear club, we would be going back on eve 
protestation made in tlu* past. 

India was among the first to sign tlu* lit 
Moscow 7 treaty banning atmospheric tests. Sin 
among the few who have quibbled and dither 
over signing the 19 Go non-proliferation treat 

Australia and Japan have found it possible to ratify 
without compromising their interests in the peaid 
uses of atom. It may be unfair to have anything b D 
a simultaneous move on the part of tlu* nuclear h.iv , 
and the have-nots—the former to renounce fiiriii p 
production and reduce stockpiles and the latt ^ 
to renounce production, acquisition, control )( 
acce ss to nuclear weapons. T his unfairness has to 
weighed against the increasing peril of a nmol 
co-extinction. The French tests pose imminen 
a problem of pollution. The Chinese explosifl e 
heighten the possibility of a nuclear war, the reel 
Nixon-Brezhnev pact notwithstanding. India mi 
do her bit by exercising her option in favour 1 
non-nuclear world—by signing the inherent]) 11 1 
equal non-proliferation treaty. A difficult decisi 
no doubt, but it would establish India’s commitm* u 
to peace, induce others to eschew nuclear arms a 
provide the surest guarantee for her own securi 
India’s policy should not appear, as it often do 
a bundle of negative and inert responses to the w 
ful defiance of world opinion by the nuclear po^e 
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R. P. Kataria 

Dimensions of Rural Poverty 


One of the avowed aims of the 
I ifih Plan is eradication of poverty. 
Mxmt 250 million Indian citizens have 
oday per capita monthly levels of con¬ 
sumption of less than Rs 20 at 1960-61 
pi ices. Nearly 215 million of these poor 
people live in rural areas. Over four- 
fill hs of them consume goods and services 
voith less than one rupee a day at pre¬ 
sent prices. 

I Many studies have been carried out 
p J^d out the incidence of rural poverty. 
(Wording to figures released by the 
National Sample Survey (NSS) in its 
J2nd round (July 1967-June 1968) the 
■hm rest 5 percent of the population in the 
ural areas spent about Rs 9 on an ave- 
xp per person per month. The richest 5 
xTcent spent about Rs 88 on an average 
>er person, as against around Rs 140 in 
he urban sector and Rs 100 in the eoun- 
p as a whole. 

Poverty becomes staggering as the 
like of cereals, the poor man's only food, 
:oes up. The cost of food in rural areas 
midi was Rs 9.61 per person per month 
ii !%0-6I had gone up to Rs 19.79 in 
‘^8-69. The sharp rise m cereal prices 
i recent years has depressed the poorest 
() percent of the population by lowering 
1 their intake of cereals. 

Hie number of the rural poor has 
nne up during the era of planning, 
wording to one study, the percentage 
f poor in the rural population has gone 
p steadily from 38 in 1960-61 to 54 in 
108-69. In absolute terms, the increase 
R been from about 135 million to 230 
illion in these nine years. This number 
likely to go up further by the end of 
e Fourth Plan. 

Poverty is distributed unevenly among 
c different states. There is a marked 
nation in the incidence of rural 
>vcrty between different states of the 
untry. Orissa, Kerala and Andhra 
ddesh are the poorest, while Assam, 
njab, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir 
d Rajasthan rank among the better 


The bulk of India’s rural poor con¬ 
sists almost exclusively of landless 
labourers and small farm operators. The 
NSS (18th round) data indicate that, in 
1963-64 about 20 percent of the rural 
households had agricultural labour as 
their major occupation and another 5 
percent were chiefly engaged in non-agri- 
cultural labour. About 60 percent of 
these households were completely landless 
living mainly by the sweated labour of 
the family members. Nearly three- 
fourths worked as casual labour with no 
regularity in employment, while the re¬ 
maining one fourth worked under a 
single employer under some sort of con¬ 
tract for relatively longer periods. 

The main causes of rural poverty are 
unemployment, undcr-employment and 
unequal distribution of land-holdings. 
About 80 million agricultural workers 
have employment only for live months in 
irrigated villages and three in the umrri- 
gated ones. Unemployment has increas¬ 
ed due to steady fragmentation of land 
holdings. According to the NSS data, the 
bottom 40 percent of rural households 
held 1 25 percent of the total cultivated 
land, defined as operational holdings in 
1954-55. The area was further subdivi¬ 
ded into plots of less than one acre. 
Similarly the top 6 percent of rural 
households owned or had occupancy 
right over 40 percent of the total cultiva¬ 
ted area, held in holdings of 20 acres or 
more. The si/e of holdings keeps dimi¬ 
nishing further as population increases. 
The Central Government has launched a 
number of schemes with the aim of pro¬ 
viding employment to the poor in rural 
areas based on schemes for (a) small but 
potentially viable farmers (b) marginal 
farmers and agricultural labour (c) dry 
land farming (d) chronically drought 
affected areas (e) crash schemes for rural 
employment and ( f ) tribal welfare 
development. 

The Small Farmers Development 
Agency (SFDA) and the agency for Mar¬ 
ginal Farmers and Agriculture Labour 


(MFAL) embody two of the most impor¬ 
tant schemes under the garibi hatao 
programme. The scheme were introduced 
in 1970. However these have not made 
much progress. Out of the total provi¬ 
sion of Rs 67.50 crores for SFDA, only 
Rs 13 6 crores had been released by the 
Government to the agencies upto October, 
1972 and the agencies had utilised only 
about Rs 8.70 crores out of this. Accor¬ 
ding to a progress report published by 
the Reserve Bank of India, 46 SFDAs 
had been organised till October 1972. 
They held identified 1,77,512 small far¬ 
mers for participating in the assistance 
scheme but only 32.8 percent of them 
had been brought into the cooperative 
fold to enable them to receive the assis¬ 
tance. The tardy implementation f of 
these schemes has resulted from the fai¬ 
lure on the part of the state governments 
to frame propci schemes in time and to 
set up a proper organisation at the grass 
roots level. 

The scheme for rural works prog¬ 
ramme in drought-prone areas was initia¬ 
ted m 1970-7! for increasing rural 
employment m 54 chronically drought- 
prone districts. An expenditure of Rs 1 
crorc on these rural works can generate 
employment for about 25,000 to 30,000 
agriculture labourers and others. In 

1970- 71 and 1971-72 the expenditure in¬ 
curred was 6.77 crores and 24.3 crores 
respectively. In 1972-73 an allocation of 
Rs 20 crores was made. The progress 
has been below expectations and the 
actual expenditure far below the alloca¬ 
ted amounts in all the three years. 

The crash programme for rural em¬ 
ployment was taken up in 1971-72 with 
a view to reducing undcr-employment 
and unemployment in rural areas. In 

1971- 72 the expenditure incurred was 
Rs 31 crores, while in 1972-73 an 
allocation of Rs 48.9 crores was made. 
According to the reports received from 
states by the Union Agriculture Ministry, 
the performance of the scheme had been 
satisfactory in the country as a whole 
except in Assam, Jammu & Kashmir and 
Meghalaya. The scheme relating to 
Special Tribal Development Agencies and 
dry land forming is also in progress. 

Besides the above mentioned program¬ 
mes, the Central Government has started 
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many other schemes to help the rural 
poor. One such scheme relates to pro¬ 
viding house-sites for landless labour. 
This scheme was introduced in 1971 and 
proposals worth Rs 14 62 crores expec¬ 
ted to benefit 5.63 lakh landless families 
only, have so far been approved. The 
progress is slow. With less than five 
percent of the target achieved so far, 
there is little likelihood of the landless 
in rural areas securing house-sites by the 
end of the Fifth Plan. 

Other measures which have been ado¬ 
pted to ameliorate the lot of small far¬ 
mers relate to land reform ami consoli¬ 
dation of holdings. Evaluation studies of 
land reform have shown that no substan¬ 
tial progress has been made either in the 
direction of providing security of tenure 
or enforcement ot rent ceilings. Lven 
the surplus land acquired after the en¬ 
forcement of ceilings has not been fully 
distributed among the landless. A task 
force of the Planning Commission which 
went into agrarian relations lias held that 
lack of funds, delay m implementation 
and above all lack of political will, are 
the factors responsible foi the slow’ pro¬ 
gress of land reforms. It is true that most 
of the states have passed Land Consoli¬ 
dation Acts, but a few of them ha\c 
achieved a measure of success m imple¬ 
menting them. The consolidation prog¬ 
ramme is defective in many respect .. It 
is not compulsoiy in all nieas. and is not 
at all explicitly ielated to rational land 
development and propei soil and water 
management. The procedure is such that 
even alter consolidation, laimeis me 
left with not one but thice or four disjoin¬ 
ted parcels Even the ‘green revolution’ 
has benefitted the bigger faimeis b\ alte¬ 
ring the llow of income distribution in 
their favour As 50 peicent of’the total 
rural households is dependent upon the 
market tor food consumption, the rising 
agricultural prices and terms of trade 
along with the new technology have 
shifted income increasingly from the 
small and marginal fanners to the 
bigger ones. 

In spite of the measures adopted by the 
government, unemployment m rural areas 
has worsened . nd poverty deepened. 
According to the mid-term appraisal of 
the Fourth Plan, the incidence of seaso¬ 


nal unemployment and under-employment 
is as heavy as before. In 1971, 16.1 
million persons were unemployed. The 
working group on Agriculture, established 
by the expert’s committee on unemploy¬ 
ment has calculated that at the end of 
the Fourth Plan there would be a back¬ 
log of up to 21.30 million unemployed 
persons. Unemployment in 1969 was 
estimated anywhere upto 22 52 million 
persons. The Fourth Plan programmes 
would thus have made hardly any dent 
on the problem of unemployment. 

An integrated programme of land 
consolidation and complementary public 
works appear essential. The program¬ 
mes like crash production schemes and 


The setting up of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission (ARC) in January, 
1966, a high powei commission on the 
lines of the Hoover Commission m the 
USA, to make a comprehensive survey of 
the entile administrative apparatus in the 
country marks a significant landmark m 
the history of administrative reforms in 
the post-independent India. Its terms 
of reference were as wide ranging as the 
Commissioners occupying it were impor¬ 
tant and distinguished in their respective 
fields. The Commission was to address 
itself “to the need for ensuring the highest 
standaids of efficiency and integrity in the 
public services and for making public 
administration a fit instrument for 
carrying out the social and economic 
policies of the Government and achieving 
social and economic goals of develop¬ 
ment, as also one which is responsive to 
the people”. 

In view of these terms which arc 
quite fai-rcaching in their significance, 
the public sector as a whole which, 
with an investment reaching well over 
Rs 5000/- crores in the strategic areas of 
the economy, has emerged as a critically 
important fulcrum of the socio-economic 
transformation of the rural India, natural¬ 
ly came to be the focal point of the 
investigation and scrutiny by the Com- 
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drought-prone area development can only 
provide a limited solution. New mea¬ 
sures would be required to enlarge the 
scope for productive self-employment in 
agriculture, handicrafts and small scale 
industries. Poverty can be eradicated 
only if there is all round development in 
the villages. In its interim report on 
improvement and modernisation of agri¬ 
culture, the National Commission on 
Agriculture has advocated a “whole 
village development scheme” to encom¬ 
pass the consolidation of holdings, an 
integrated scheme of land improvement 
and rational land utilisation. But any 
scheme is only as good as its implemen¬ 
tation; which in turn depends on how 
seriously the political executive takes it lip 
_ 


mission. Every aspect of the public sector 
undertakings thus came in for a detailed 
and intensive examination which supple¬ 
mented by the experience gained in other 
countries in operating similar enterprises 
helped the Commission bring out a 
study which is undoubtedly a rare 
document on the problems of the Indian 
Public Sector authored so far. Some of 
the recommendations made by the Com¬ 
mission are indeed revolutionary which i 
implemented earnestly can help I hi 
important lever of economic grow it 
deliver the goods. But. sadly cnougii 
the Government has been unjustiliahi; 
qualmish in accepting the rccornmcmla 
tions. 

One such epoch-making recommemla 
tion made by the ARC’ relates to tb 
radical overhaul of the organisation! 
structure of the public enterprises an 
the setting up of what it calls ‘seem 
corporations’. The present article wi 
attempt to elucidate the implications < 
this recommendation alone which ill 
w riter believes to be of unusual signifi 
ance for the entire public sector. 

The first thing that struck the AK 
in their investigation of the public sect! 
was the appalling lack of coordinate 
“The most unsatisfactory feature rekitif 
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|to the setting up of public undertakings 
|hv the Government”, records the ARC 
‘ is its failure to take into account at the 
planning stage the essential need for 
co-ordination”. No single internal public 
authority has been created in India for a 
particular sector of industry and entrusted 
|with the task of the general development 
jot that sector including the running of 
[rlie existing units and the setting up of 
| the new projects. This has resulted in the 
establishment of a number of individual 
; undertakings of varying sizes very often 
operating in the same field. This ‘unsy¬ 
stematic and needless proliferation' has 
kd to the fragmentation of the total 
industrial effort for want of co-ordination. 

t ^E xamples are many where new pro¬ 
jects have been established without 
making use of the organization already 
built up in running multi-unit undertak¬ 
ings and without entrusting to it the 
management of the new projects. For 
instance, while establishing the Cochin 
Refineries, the managerial and technical 
know-how of the Indian Oil Corporation 
was not availed of. Recently the Machine 
I ool Corporation came up as a separate 
ivvernment company in spite of the 
Hindustan Machine Tools already operat¬ 
ing successfully in the same field. There 
me cases also where the existing multiunil 
undertakings have been bifurcated, such 
.is the Heavy .Electronics Limited, the 
^fSutc Trading Corporation of India, 
e Heavy Engineering C orporation, etc. 


This state of affairs is due to want of 
■ordination at the planning stage of the 
in. w projects Each unit comes to operate 
m total isolation from the other and the 
wily co-ordination available at the 
10 ment is at the ministerial level. But 
;uJi co-ordination can only be in broad 
erms and in the formulation of macro 
aigcts and overall policies. A detailed 
^conciliation of inputs, output and 
Marketing is not possible at this level, 
mother important snag in having co-ord- 
naiion from the ministerial level is the 
act of its being eventually deleterious to 
lie operational autonomy of the under¬ 
lings and the morale of those working 
hem. The project managers develop the 
pbit of looking to the ministry even in 
ftpcct of matters that fall legally within 
'eir own jurisdiction and the ministry 


in turn develops the habit of expecting 
that its views would be sought even on 
matters that arc not strictly within the 
area of powers reserved to the govern¬ 
ment. All this leads to the deepening of 
the ministerial interest which is often 
synonymous with interference in the 
enterprises so much so it inevitably 
impinges on the area of day-to-day 
administration. In due course the inter¬ 
ference becomes so comprehensive and 
pervasive that it ultimately creates a 
situation in which responsibility gets 
blurred and the legal autonomy provided 
to the undertaking is rendered illusory 
and infructuous. 

The dangers of the fragmentation of 
efforts and erosion of autonomy have to 
be successfully countered if the public 
sector is to be salvaged. The device 
that other countries have employed in 
combating these evils is that of the 
integial public corporations entrusted 


with the responsibility for the develop¬ 
ment and management of the industry. 
These corporations like the Coal Boards 
of the H.K. and Fiance and 1RI and the 
EN1 of Italy have worked with remarka¬ 
ble success. 

The integration of the industrial effort 
is thus imperatively called for if the 
public sector is to make its contribution 
to the socio-economic goals that the 
Industrial Policy Resolution envisages 
for it. To piomote this integration it is 
necessary to amalgamate public under¬ 
takings in such a lashion that one integral 
corporation functions in each major area 
of the public enterprise, operating the 
units that exist at present and setting up 
the new projects in the field of industry 
entrusted to the corporation. “In failing 
to set up integral statutory authorities in 
coherent sectors of the public sector,” 
observes the ARC “we should not only 
deny ourselves the benefits of large verti- 


i 



This spurt in sales of matches is because the ministry has fallen; they 
are burning the files 
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“We’re promoting you as Field Marshal 
because our people gel demoralised 
when they keep heaving all the time 
about General Malaise on the radio..."' 

-*1 


to attract and retain suitable per¬ 


cal combinations and economics of scale 
but shall also miss a major purpose of 
nationalization of the key sector of our 
economy.” 

The Study Team of the ARC sugges¬ 
ted the setting up of sector corporations 
for running the industrial and manufac¬ 
turing concerns of the government in the 
following areas : 

1. Iron and Steel 

2. Engineering & Machine Tools 

3. Electricals 

4. Coal and I.ignite 

5. Petroleum and Pctro-chenncals 

6. Mining of Iron Ores and mining 
and processing ot Non-lcrrous 
Metals. 

7. Fertilizers and 

8. Chemicals and Dings. 

Concurring with the intrinsic sound¬ 
ness and utility ol the idea of sector 
corporations, the ARC extended their 
field to incorporate the concerns beyond 
the industrial and manufacturing ones. 
They suggested at two least more such 
corporations, one for Aviation and the 
other for Shipping. The former shall 
come into being replacing the two exis¬ 
ting statutory air corporations by a single 
one with two operating units. There arc 
striking similaiitics between the two cor¬ 
porations in respect of the personnel, 
wage structure and other organisational 
requirements which commend themselves 
with added benefit for this step. Similar 
considerations apply to the two shipping 
lines viz., the Shipping Corporation of 
India and the Mogul Line Ltd. which are 
under the control of Ministry of Trans¬ 
port and Shipping. They may be brought 
under a single Shipping Coiporation. 
Similarly the ad\anlages of establishing 
sector corporations may also be derived 
in the case of hotels The two Govern¬ 
ment Companies m this field, vi/., the 
Ashoka Hotels and the Janpath Hotels 
may be combined w ith the Indian Tou¬ 
rism Development Corporation to form a 
single sector corporation. 

The ARC has been very clear and 
methodical in pointing out the advantages 
that shall accrue from the adoption of the 
sector corporation in the Indian Public 
Sector. Some of the ,major benefits of 
sector corporations would be : 


I. It shall effectively stall the frag¬ 
mentation of industrial effort in the 
public sector and shall instead pro¬ 
mote integration of effort which 
is the prime need of the day. 

IF. It shall reduce the span of and 
rationalise government control and 
many of the functions that arc 
coordmative per se would be dealt 
with at the level of the sector corpo¬ 
ration. 

III. It will make the government con¬ 
trol more effective and purposeful 
by limiting it to the few vital and 
strategic points at the higher level 
that the government needs to 
control to discharge their respon¬ 
sibility for formulation of policies 
and for ensuring that the policies 
arc implemented by the manage¬ 
ment. 

IV. It will secure lor the management at 
the operating level a greater detach¬ 
ment from direct bureaucratic con¬ 
trol and political influence both of 
which militate against initiative, 
experimentation and vigorous man¬ 
agement, the basic pre-requisite 
indispensably required for the 
success ol any business concern. 

V It will enable the public enterprises 
to establish otherwise expensive 
staff organization in the fields like 
designing and consultancy, cost and 
management accounting, industrial 
engineering and research. 

VI. It will lead to better personnel 
management in the public enter¬ 
prises and greater uniformity m the 
terms and conditions of service of 
employees. 

VII. It will enable the Corporation to 
avail of the economics of large scale 
operation and to establish common 
service facilities like training lor the 
particular requirements of the 
industry and purchase and sales 
organisation with effectiveness and 
economy. 

VIII. It will provide much wider pro¬ 
spects to the managerial and 
technical personnel of public enter¬ 
prises thus increasing their capacity 


sonnel. It will also mean an end to 
the flight of technical personnel 
which is assuming serious propor¬ 
tions. 

IX. It will result in more rational 
deployment and utilization of 
designing and construct ion engine¬ 
ering personnel and expensive 
construction equipment 

The other side of this organisational 
innovation i c. sector corporations, also 
engaged the Commission’s attention 
That the Corporal urns might become 
slow-footed leviathans by concentrating 
too much power, authority and initialise 
in themselves and thereby tell upon the 
speed of operations at the project level 
was a genuine fear that the Commission 
entertained. Another fear was that the 
type of Corporations suggested might 
become so huge and cumbersome as to 
crush the operational autonomy at the 
project level under the sheer weight of its 
authority. 

The ARC had an answer for the* 
fears. It observed while these danger! 
must be borne in mind and guardrt 
against in devising the organization! 
structure we feel that it should be quiK 
possible to ensure an optimum level oi 
delegation of powers all along the Imi 
by laying down standard guidelines ot 
the powers to be entrusted to tin 
managers at the project level of tin 
Corporation”. 

Thus, to sum up, sector corpora 
tion with the above catalogue of ad van* 
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ages should readily commend itself for 
adoption. It shall in the long run answer 
many a crying problem besetting our 
nascent public sector which have so far 
remained intractable. Above all, it shall 
insulate the enterprises from the extra¬ 
neous interference in their daily doings 
and shall, more importantly, provide the 
kernel of authority and direction to the 
empty shell of autonomy. 


. jtoThe National Committee on Science 
and Technology has suggested a research 
and development cess on industrial units 
in both private and public sectors on a 
giadcd basis, to yield about Rs 300 
imres during the fifth plan period. By 
me last year of the plan the national 
nncstnient on R & D would then have 
reached one percent of the GNP. Today 
ii is only around 0.54 percent. To put 
n another way, the R & D investment is 
less than what the industry spends by 
Vay of travel and entertainment. Advan- 
jud countries spend between 2 to 4 per¬ 
cent of their vastly higher GNP on 
R & D. The realisation has at last come 
that if self-reliance is to become a reality, 
ue have to pay the price lor it. 

But spending money, however neces¬ 
sary, would not be suflicienr for progress 
on the road to technological selfreliance. 
Ikfore launching on an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme foi collecting and spending funds 
lor R & D, it would be better if the 
government were clear about ii» policies 
and practices in regard to the public 
lector. Here the total investment 
s around 6000 crores. If even a 
miali percentage of this order of 
nvestment is allocated for R & D, 
lie result in returns would be more 
han what is turned out today by 
Be CSIR. The public sector units will 
ia\c to generate not only their own 
& D facilities but collaborate closely 
^viili the CSIR laboratories. Research is 
(} stly and its success cannot be guaran¬ 
tee!. The industrial growth rate cannot 
Berefore be directly proportionate to 


The fact that such an eminently re¬ 
warding suggestion has not found favour 
with the Government docs nor augur 
well for the growth of ihe public sector. 
The Indian taxpayer would like to know 
whether it is the paralysing hand of 
the bureaucracy or just the spoils 
system of our partisan politics which 
is thwarting this potentially significant 
experiment. 


investment in research. If the private 
sector managements find it unnecessary, 
in a sellers market, to invest substantially 
in R & D, ihc public sector units are 
also not generally above such temptation. 
Again, under-cutting of the indegenous 
R & D elFort through foreign collaboration 
arrangements, sometimes avoidable and 
repetitive accoulmg to government’s own 
admission, is a weakness to which both 
public and private sectors arc licit. 

While pressurising others to organise 
the R & D facilities, can’t the government 
probe also into the prevailing policies, 
programmes and practices in its own 
institutions which militate against the 
development of the well-springs of indi¬ 
genous creativity and inventiveness 7 All 
research activities now centre mostly 
around the work of the Inventions Pro¬ 
motion Board. Normally they end up 
with the swan-song of a few hundred 
rupees’ Presidential Award for each in¬ 
ventor. But the need of the hour is 
definitely more—an aggressive and effec¬ 
tive pursuit of creativity among those 
who have the potential. 

The raw deal meted out to the 
Bharathi Process of steel-making, is an 
example. The public sector steel industry 
which has inherently failed both techni¬ 
cally and economically, had done little 
to encourage it. Strangely enough two 
German firms, well-known in the world 
of steel technology, have spoken well 
about the same process. 

It is a big riddle why our public sector 
steel undertakings couid not have done 
pilot experiments on the process. It is 


I 

still more strange that they did not show \ 
even the ordinary curiosity to test its f 
practical feasibility In August 1972 the i 
Steel Minister ^aid m the Lok Sabha that 
a pilot plant could not be pul up for the * 
process since the A1 taker Committee . 
was against it. He also stated that ten 
crores of rupees would be needed for the 
pilot experiments, though according to 
the inventor the cost would not be more 
than ten lakhs. 

A funnier show was put up when the 
inventor's own brother scientists and 
technologists were invited to comment on 
it. A few responded readily; but they 
preferred to agree meekly with the 
Altakcr Committee. Like ‘jesting Pilates’ 
they also failed miserably to evaluate 
helpfully the work of one among them. 
They took the line of least resistance 
in relation to our bureaucratic policy¬ 
makers. 

Similar instances are legion where the 
inventions ol many of our scientists often 
meet with consistent discouragement and 
unhelpful attitudes all round. Our own 
countrymen have always been the first to 
condemn them. We are still discussing 
ad nauseam the subject of buying know¬ 
how from abroad even for such well- 
known technologies like steel, fertilisers 
and alkalies where our experience is more 
than a quarter century old. 

We persist in being inadequate in the 
basic processes and technologies, designs 
and materials, engineering and techniques, 
improved productivity and applicability 
of methods. So, effective and proper 
self-reliance continues to elude us. Our 
scientists, industrialists, technologists and 
government are fully to be blamed for 
this dismal situation. They have so far 
failed to realise the economic significance 
of R & L) as an aid to our national 
growth. 

It is of course a welcome sign that 
the defence establishments have been 
steadily stepping up the investment on 
R & D. It was only Rs 5.2 crores in 
1962-63. It rose to Rs 31.51 crores in 
1972-73. An R & D cell is to be set up 
in every major defence production unit. 
Except the most essential, foreign colla¬ 
boration and licence agreements arc to be 
terminated as soon as the existing con- ’ 
tractual terms permit. For the future. 
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only design development agreements 
will be entered into. While this initiative 
is commendable, it is not all that new. 
Government spokesmen have been speak¬ 
ing on these lines for the past several 
years. It is less than certain even now 
if the fruits of applied, goal-oriented 
research could be quickly translated to 
the production lines unless there is com¬ 
mon control and a measure of integration 
for these two connected areas of activity. 

The poverty of the gencial quality of 
our R & D is seen in the useless papers 
and discussions held at the various tech¬ 
nical symposia and industrial seminars all 
over the country. They are the high 
watermarks of missed opportunities rather 
than robust sources of the accumulated 
information and experience. 

The abysmally low ability of our 
managers, scientists, and technologists to 
create, innovate and communicate should 
improve. The basic cause for the existing 
malaise is our inadequate educational 
Standards which hinder intellectual de¬ 
velopment, instead of helping it. Our 
sources of education are obsolete. The 
teacher and the taught are seldom keen 
to improve their ideas further So, by 
successive stages of delault, the moti¬ 
vation of the leaders of our industry and 
research institutes for further technologi¬ 
cal enquiry is stunted. It stimulates 
creativity. It suggests new ways for im¬ 
provement and new methods of approach 
to problems. Without its basic founda¬ 
tions for growth and inventiveness, the 
counliy is inevitably forced to continue 
leaning on the crutch of foreign scientific 
and technological knowhow'. 

How could our country become 
reliant on its own resources in such 
circumstances 7 The first step could be 
the creation of a change of attitudes in 
our educationist**, scientists, technologists, 
managers and all others concerned with 
our country's development. Self-reliance 
is not a tangible commodity that can be 
picked olT the shelf. Our present ill- 
organised and loosely defined indigenous 
efforts at self-reliance exist only under 
greatly protected situations. With more 
sustained efforts, the quality of our 
products and processes should be im¬ 
proved to make them acceptable inter¬ 
nationally. 


Our scientists, engineers and technolo¬ 
gists should be thorough and uplodate on 
the processes and technologies which we 
are operating now. The next step could 
be the adaptation of the advanced tech¬ 
nologies to our conditions. Through a 
well-organised system of feed-back, the 
latest designs, processes and new' methods 
could then be tailored to suit our end 
uses based on the experience of similar 
equipment, spares, processes and tech¬ 
nologies elsewhere. 

Every type of industry should finance 
a Research and Development Institution 
of its own through group effort. Each 
area like ceramics, refractories, steel, 
machine tools, automobiles, fertilisers, 
heavy chemicals, alkalies and others 
should organise its ow'n co-operative 
institute of research to solve its immediate 
problems of processes, products, tech¬ 
nology and management. There are a 
few research associations already for 
textile and art silk supported by the 
funds of private industry. 


“We, the jury, having carefully consi¬ 
dered the evidence before us, find the 
accused, John Smith, 16, to be guilty 
of the crime of stealing five shillings, six 
pence from the house of the complai¬ 
nant, and hereby sentence him to be 
hanged by the neck till he is dead.” 
Sounds like something out of a surrea¬ 
listic dream? But similar scenes used to 
take place as a matter of course in the 
English courts of the early 19th century, 
when more than 200 types of offences 
merited the death penalty. 

Stealing a loaf of bread was a capital 
offence, and so was pick pocketing. With 
the passage of time, opinions about crime 
and punishment changed. Efforts were 
made to abolish punishments which were 
out of proportion to the seriousness of 
the crime. The view that the criminal 
was also a human being to be treated 
with a modicum of compassion and not 
an object of revenge and revulsion gained 
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Likewise, an Industrial Research Asso-' 
ciation (IRA) for each industry will be a 
major step towards self-reliance. The 
IRA of each industry should set the pace 
by clearly enunciating the R & D policies, 
objectives and strategy of the respective 
industry within the total economic 
context of the country. It will help 
to organise the country’s materials, 
machines, money and human resources, 
with respect to each industry. 

Actually, R & D represents today's 
investment for tomorrow’s self-reliance. 
The effort should be evaluated not merely 
in terms of immediate profits but as an 
accretion of capabilities of analysis, 
processing and design with latent potcj^ 
tialities of value greater than the 
immediate promise of big returns. Tlu. 
effectiveness of R & D could stem nol 
only from the pursuit and satisfaction of 
industry’s micro-economic corporate ob¬ 
jectives hut also the country’s macro- 
economic national goals. 


acceptance. The accent shifted from 
punishment to correction. 

Now more than 70 countries, inclu¬ 
ding Britain, have abolished the death 
penalty. The Indian Penal Cotie 
(Amendment) Bill, introduced in the 
last session of the Rajya Sabha includes 
a clause recommending that capital 
punishment should be awarded only in 
exceptional cases where murder has been 
committed through extremely gruesorw 
methods. We have come a long way. 

Sociologists and moral scientists are 
now questioning the very right of the 
society to take away the life of one of its 
members. But it is interesting to non 
that for a long, long time the legitimacy 
or practical utility of this legalized mur¬ 
der was never questioned. Justice Marc 
Ancel of the Supreme Court of Franc! 
gives three main reasons for this. On! 
is the insignificant value attached fo 
human life in early times. Romans and 


J. J. Manimury 

Crime and Punishment 
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Greeks for example, freely sacrificed 
human beings. Secondly, the right of 
individual or tribal vegcance was recog¬ 
nised by almost all the early societies. 
Even* up to the 17th century, the Mosaic 
law of ‘an eye for an eve, a tooth for a 
tooth'' was accepted in Europe, And, 
finally, the death penalty found natural 
acceptance in the emergence of the 
all powerful state. Here, the sovereign 
was the only source of justice and the 
guardian of peace. Actually, it was the 
power vested in him to inflict the death 
penalty in the name of the society that 
restrained private vengeance. 

But even at that stage there were ex¬ 
ceptions. In ancient Chinese law, 
J|M*ital punishment was unknown. The 
Islamic penal code, derived from the 
Holy Koran and the customary law of 
‘Shariah’ also ignored it. Though 
.^shoka used to award it, the death 
penalty was unknown under the Muslim 
rule in India. 

Moves for the abolition of capital 
j punishment gained strength mainly 
piuough the publication of the treatise 
1 ()t C rime and Punishment" by Beccaria 
in 1764. The ripples this created were 
strong enough to cause the icmoval of 
Vipital punishment in Tuscany and 
Vustna in 17S6 and the next year, 
Beccaria inspired Sir Samuel Konnlly in 
Tngland to begin his campaign against 
the death penalty. In 1X29, the first 
association for the abolition of capital 
punishment was formed in London. 

I In India, the first voice heard in this 
Leniurv against capital punishment pro¬ 
bably was in 1931 when Shri Gaya 
Prasad Singh introduced a bill in the 
Legislative Assembly. It was, however, 
toted down. In 1944 the native state of 
Lravancore, (now part of Kerala) abo- 
ishcd the death penalty. After indepen¬ 
dence, moves were made fruitlessly in 
kirliamcnt in 1956, 1958, 1961 and 1973 
o remove it. In 1962, the Government 
eferred the question to the Law Commis- 
U'»n, who, under J. L. Kapoor, recomm¬ 
ended in 1967 that it should be retained. 

But the question is by no means dead. 
'Liny members of the public and the 
udiciary, including the Attorney General 
lf India, Niren De, feel that capital 
unishraent should be abolished. 


Any punishment is meant to serve 
three social functions. It should reform 
the individual, it should act as a deter¬ 
rent to others and it should serve as a 
measure of retribution. But capital 
punishment gives the criminal no 
chance to mend his ways. By condem¬ 
ning him to death wc put him beyond all 
help. Neither is the damage he did to 
the society repaired 

The main argument of the retentio- 
nists, if we leave aside the mass of emo¬ 
tion and sentiment that cloud the issue 
is that the death penalty acts as a strong 
deterrent to would-be criminals. They 
argue that if capital punishment were 
abolished, crimes like murder will rise 
alarmingly. But facts do not support 
this argument. 

The President of the International 
Society of Criminology, Prof. Thorestin 
Sell in, who made exhaustive research in¬ 
to the subject points out that there is no 
spurt in crime following the abolition 
of capital punishment. In fact, Sweden, 
which abolished the death penalty long 
ago has only two murderers in a million, 
while India, which still retains it has more 
than 20. 

Murders, which most often attract 
the death penalty, generally fall into two 
types impulsive murder and premeditat¬ 
ed murder. Impulsive murders are com¬ 
mitted in a fit of anger or hate and 
the murderer does not think of the con¬ 
sequences. So the existence of the death 
penalty has no influence on him. In a 
premeditated murder on the other hand, 
the murderer does not expect to be caught 
at all. Even if he thinks of the possibi¬ 
lity he commits the deed taking into 
account the punishment that awaits him. 
In either case, the penal sanction provi¬ 
ded has no effect on him. 

In the 19th century England, public 
hanging was the custom. But a study of 
167 murderers at that time showed 
that 164 of them had witnessed a 
public execution. Public hanging would 
only result in the cheapening of human 
life. The morbid curiosity an execution 
arouses has even been known to encour¬ 
age murders. 

The police as a rule have been oppo¬ 
sed to abolition. They claim that the 
removal of capital punishment would 


make their job infinitely more risky. 
The retentionists also vehemently raise 
this claim without considering its factual 
validity. It has actual!) been shown that 
in reality, the risk to the minions of the 
law is far less than usually made out to be. 
In fact, the occupational risk is less than 
that of a miner, a construction worker, 
a fireman or a truck driver. Studies in 
the IJS show' that there is no significant 
difference in the total injury frequency 
rate cither, between the retentionist and 
the abolitionist states. 

The only purpose that capital punish¬ 
ment may be said to serve is that of 
punishing the murderer. But even here, 
the death penalty is loo harsh for a civi¬ 
lized society. It is a sort of revenge by 
the society on one of its offending mem¬ 
bers. It only provides for the legalized 
murder of a man, according to the jungle 
law of an eye for an eye. It degrades the 
citizen to a lower level than the criminal 
who most often commits the deed in 
extenuating circumstances like emotional 
disturbance or psychological abnormality. 

The death penalty punishes not only 
the criminal but also the relatives. They 
arc financially shattered and socially 
ostracised. Their children carry the 
stigma all their lives. 

Maybe all punishments have the same 
effect. But here, it is much more severe. 
The only remedy is a change in the 
method of punishment, which also calls 
for a change in our attitude to it. 

Very few arc habitual murderers. For 
many, it is the first and the last error. If 
such people were viewed with under¬ 
standing, and an effort made to get at 
their motivations, they might yet be 
made useful citizens. A man who kills 
his friend in a drunken brawl might 
repent his action all his life. By hanging 
him, no useful purpose is served. Neither 
he, nor the family of the victim benefits. 

What we need are constructive 
punishment aimed more at correction 
than at revenge. If the criminal is made 
to work for the family of the victim, as 
in Sweden, it will be punishing him, as 
well as putting right at least in part the 
damage he did. 

The Law Commission under J. L. 
Kapoor examined the question in 
(to "page 19) 
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Jottings 


□ Every military yang-up must have an 
enemy target. If there isn't one, one has 
to be invented. CENTO, which lias had 
a recent revival on the initiative of Iran 
and with the help of the USA, surely 
cannot he directed against the Soviet 
Union. The Chinese Foreign Minister 
who travelled home from London via 
Teheran and Karachi might perhaps have 
hoped that was still possible, but the 
USA can't he interested, in the wake of 
the Nixon-Brezhnev sun mit, m recreat¬ 
ing the old confrontation and tensions. 
Neither the Americans nor the British arc 
anxious to get directly embroiled in the 
new power struggle in West Asia. They 
would be content mcrelv to back their 
stalking horses. So, CTNTO’s leadership 
passes to Iran's Re/a Palliavi, with Saudi 
Arabia's Faisal and Pakistan's Bhutto 
seeking to secure their national, and 
perhaps personal inlercsis, through the 
military alignment. Tins means that if 
Pakistan has lici way, (ENIO\ thrust 
would be against India and Afghanistan, 
apart from Iran's traditional enemies like 
Iraq and her allies. Teheran radio has 
said that Iran will rally to Pakistan's help 
if India attacks the latter. But in war, it 
is not easy to decide who commits aggres¬ 
sion firt. In fact, the UN has not been 
able to define what constitutes aggression. 
The large-scale arming of Iran by the 
Americans might help the USA's balance 
of payments but it clearly adds to the 
explosive potential m the sub-continent. 
Pakistan might or might not settle for 
peace with India, depending on Mr 
Bhut 10 's assessment of what policy would 
assist in keeping himself in office. There 
is every indication that the Shah of Iran 
would accept Mr Bhutto's reading of any 
given situation in the Indian peninsula. 
And the Shah is today a powerful and 
ambitious man. The Indian Government 
should reassess the country's military 
strength to meet a fresh threat from 
across the Western border, while at the 
same time asking the Shah of Iran to 
formally declare his aims and intentions. 
This is too serious a matter that could 


be left to the Teheran radio and the All 
India Radio to sort out. 

□ One of the few pieces of good news in 
recent months is that the government's 
efforts at garnering small savings was 
more successful during 1972-73 than 
ever before. That year Rs 351 crores 
were collected as against Rs 227 crores 
in the previous year. The P'ourth 
Plan target of Rs 759 crores has been 
exceeded and the present expectation is 
to reach 1,100 crores. The even more 
ambitious figure for the Fifth Plan is 
1,800 crores. The main factors that 
helped to swell small savings last year 
were the time deposit schemes introduced 
in 1970, for one year, three year and five 
year periods with interest rates at 6j, 
7 and 71 percent. But these rates can ik> 
longer be considered attractive enough, as 
income from the interest is not exempt 
from income tax. Increase in these rates 
is a necessary incentive for stepping up 
the rate of saving The net domestic 
saving bv 1975 was expected to reach 
20 percent of the national income but 
presently it is only half this level. T his 
apart, people's sense of participation in 
the savings effort can be sustained only 
by the assurance that the amount collec¬ 
ted will be used specifically for develop¬ 
mental purposes. The relative smallness 
of the peak attained in small savings in 
1972-73 will be evident from the fact that 
non-developmental expenditure, which 
includes defence, in that year was as 
much as Rs 3,049 crores. There is thus 
no room for complacency. 

□ Figures may lie and statistics can prove 
anything. It is remarkable how the 
government and its critics look at the 
same set of export-import figures to draw 
diametrically opposite inferences. To 
take the government's view first, exports 
are rising so fast as to pay for the bulk 
of the imports. In 1960-61, only 57 per 
cent of the imports were financed by 
exports. In 1970-71, this percentage rose 
to 94 though in the next year it fell 
slightly to 87. Impressive as these 
figures arc, it is even more encouraging 
that we managed to make do with 
a net foreign aid of $ 500 million in 
1971-72, compared with the all-time 
high of $1,300 million in 1965-66. 
To look at the same picture from 
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another angle, a good portion of the 
maintenance imports are still financed 
by foreign aid, besides practically all of | 
the capital imports. The external debt is 
so huge at Rs 7,400 crores that there is i 
no knowing when it can be wiped off. i 
The cost of essential imports is rising as 
unexpected shortages in food and steel 
and fertilisers crop up, as domestic in¬ 
flation gallops and international prices 
keep rising. So vve are moving on the 
road to self-reliance in one direction or 
the other, depending on the way one 
looks at it. Perhaps disappointment about 
the health of the economy will be in 
proportion to the hopes one harboured 
about it. 

D There has been intense specula -r 
about the unlimited possibilities af trade 
and other economic tics between Russia 
on the one hand and countries like West 
Germany and the USA on the other, 
following Mr Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn 
•‘ lid Washington. On calmer icflcction, 
it would appear that the possibility of 
growth in mutual trade between com 
mumst and capitalist economies is bound 
to be difficult and slow. West Germany's 
trade with Russia is hardly one percent 
of its total foreign trade. Bonn as well as 
Washington is likely to leave the nurtur-ft’ 
ing of economic relations with the Soviet 
Union to private enterprises on their own 
responsibility, for the simple reason that 
the national economy in either countrv^, 
is essentially privately organised. Sine 
private capital cannot flow freely into 
communist economy and earn profit 
according to usual commercial norrm, 
special arrangements for co-operation wi 
have to be worked out. And this will b 
a time consuming process. And, privat 
enterprises in the West are not likely t 
be influenced by the advantages of endir 
the cold war and should rather preft 
quick assured returns on their investment! 1 
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the week that was 


i China has exploded at Lop Nor a 
ydrogen bomb with explosive power of 
nything upto 3 megatons. 

] In Bihar, where the Congress Ministry 
f Mr Kedar Pandc had fallen, Mr 
.bciul Ghafoor, formerly Chairman of 
k Legislative Council has assumed the 
like of chief minister as a compromise 
j mdidate of the two feuding factions led 
\ Mr Pandc and the Union Railway 
Imistcr Mr L. N. Mishra. 

2 ] The Congress general secretary and a 
r{ arliamentary secretary in Punjab have 
, Mgned following their indictment by a 
. Dmmittcc which enquired into charges of 
n Lind grabbing". 

h ] India has decided to repatriate 440 
^ ikistani POWs and civilians on medical 
1_ ouiids in accordance with the Geneva 
d invention. So far 771 persons have 
s ten repatriated on similar grounds, 
it 

ls The UN High Commission for refu- 
r . its has decided to close down its office 
Nepal, opened in 1064 for the Tibetan 
lugees in the country. 


□ Bangladesh has nationalised the ex¬ 
port trade and the greater part of the 
import trade in an attempt to boost 
foreign trade and to meet an acute com¬ 
modities shortage. 

□ Iraq's Defence Minister General 
Hamad Shehab has been killed in a sus¬ 
pected coup attempt, apparently led by 
Mr Kazzar, Iraq’s Director of Public 
Security. 

□ The general election in Northern 
1 1 eland has resulted in a clear majority 
in the 78 member legislature for the 
parties who are m lavour of some form 
of co-operation between the Protestant 
and Catholic communities. 

□ India has decided to ratify the treaty 
banning emplacement of nuclear weapons 
on sea bed outside territorial waters. 

□ Malaysia has decided to establish 
diplomatic ties with North Korea. A 
similar announcement in respect ot 
China is also expected. 


□ The Rhodesian Prime Minister, Mr 
lar Smith ruled out a settlement with 
Britain of the 8 year old unilateral decla¬ 
ration of independence by his white 
minority government. He wanted to be 
left alone. 

□ India and Bangladesh have signed a 
three year trade agreement providing for 
balanced trade; a substantial part is to 
paid for in free foreign exchange. 

□ A state of emergency was declared in 
Chile following the revolt of an army 
unit. 

□ The planned merger of North and 
South Yemen has been stalled by a 


marxist revolt in 

North 

Yemen 

and 

border clashes 

between 

the 

two 

countries. 




□ The Congress 

chief 

minister 

of 


Gujarat Mr Oza has resigned following a 
a serious split in the Gujarat Congress 
legislature party. 

□ The 35-nation European Security 
conference opened at Helsinki. A basic 
divergence between the East and the 
West over post-War borders was 
apparent. 


at l Wives and children of Pakistani pri- 
rv |ners of war demonstrated in front of 


e National Assembly at Islamabad 
a king for recognition of Bangladesh in 
115 der to hasten the return of the priso- 


bl ^ ort ^ k° rea has opposed the admis- 
In of North and South Korea as sepa- 
le member states to the UN. 


r#West Germany has revalued the mark 
fel 5.5 percent. Austria has followed 
n# by revaluing the schilling by 4.8 


xent 




a 


The deputy military attache of the 
icli Embassy in Washington has been 
rdered presumably by Palestinian 
■rrillas. 


e |largescale bombing by Pakistan Air 
■ree to quell the apprising of the Murri 
V Mengal tribes in Baluchistan has 
In reported. 
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JcLIPPINGsJ 

□ The Channel tunnel will be built, or 
else it will not be built. This was 
the message, delivered with due weight 
and deliberation, that the Minister for 
Transport Industries gave the Commons 
when it debated the project.—The Guar¬ 
dian. 

□ A man who would not give his name 
was sentenced to nine months jail for 
burglary. The Judge told him : “You put 
no trust in us, therefore I feci wc can put 
no trust in you. 

□ An Indonesian member of Parliament 
divorced his wife after a film magazine 
published her nude pictures. Mr Munr 
Abisudjak, 50, of the United De¬ 
velopment Party, had divorced Mindy 
Djatmiko, 23, a pretty model, for the 
sake of his reputation. Miss Djatmiko 
confirmed the divorce. The editor of the 
magazine, which published the pictures, 
said it did so with her agreement. 

□ A donkey cannot be held legally res¬ 
ponsible, according to an Egyptian police 
ruling when the animal was brought into 
a police station after an accident. A 
young boy riding a donkey astride a delta 
road almost caused a passsnger bus to 
overturn. The boy alighted and fled. 
Thereupon the bus driver took the 
donkey to the police station to file his 
charges. The police declined to register 
a report. 

□ The Kerala Education Minister, Mr 
C. Ahmedkutty, has informed the State 
Assembly that according to the 1971 
census, 40 per cent of the people in 
Kjerala are illiterate. Kerala is supposed 
to have the highest literacy rate in India. 

□ If Mr Nixon is saving us from the 
‘Commies’ as Joe Bananas of Milwaukee 
believes, how' does Bananas explain the 
gift of our precious grain to the USSR? 
Mr Nixon is taking the bread out of 
our mouths to feed ‘our enemy.’ 

—Letter to Time. 

□ Russian physicists claim to have 
produced hydrogen metal—a scientific 
breakthrough likely to have important 
defence and other applications. Scientists 


also say that 1 kg of hydrogen will have 
an energy equivalent of one ton of TNT. 

□ Children who attend co-cducational 
schools are more likely to be happily 
married later in life than children w'ho go 
to single-sex schools, according to a 
research study by the United Kingdom 
National Foundation for Educational 
Research. 

□ With 343,000 sterilisations performed 
in 1972-73 alone, Uttar Pradesh has 
come to the forefront of the states en¬ 
gaged in the family planning programme. 

□ In London, a 25-year old mother, 
totally blind for five months, got her 
sight back suddenly on hearing the shock 
news that her husband and baby were 
dead. The baby was found suffocated 
in her cot. Her husband died of drug 
overdose. 

□ A Japanese firm has invented a novel 
lighting device that converts sound into 
light. The user simply inserts one plug 
of the ‘Ele Opal’ lamp into the output 
terminal of his record player and the 
other plug into an electrical wall socket. 
Then, as the music plays, the lamp trans¬ 
mutes the tones of music—whether 
Beethoven or rock—into shifting colours 
of the rainbow 1 . 

□ Cambodia has a “children’s army’’ 
of some 4,500 troops under 16, a US 
Senate Foreign Relations Sub-cornmit Ice 
report discloses. The authors of the 
report, who recently returned from the 
area, learned that Cambodian comman¬ 
ders “like to recruit children because they 
can pocket their pay and children don’t 
complain”. 

□ In Los Angeles, a blind father saved 
his three-year-old daughter from drown¬ 
ing in a swimming pool by tracking the 
sound of air bubbles coming from her 
lungs. 

□ Jane Ryder-Lewis, 26, a mother of 
three, whose council home in Flawthorn 
Walk, Eastficld, Scarborough, was used 
to introduce school children to sex, was 
sentenced at York Crown Court to a 
total of 12 months imprisonment. Mr 
Peter Charlesworth, for the prosecution, 
said that virgin girls played truant from 
school to visit the house and made love 
with boys aged from 13 to 17. 


□ Mrs Rosaleen Murrin, aged 23, who 
lost both legs, an arm, and an eye in an 
explosion at the Ambercorn Restaurant, 
in Belfast, in March last year, was awar¬ 
ded £85,000, agreed compensation for her 
injuries, in the city Recorder's Court. 

□ Britain's prototype high speed train 
broke the 34-year-old world speed record 
for diesel locomotives. On a run north 
of York it travelled at 141 mph, eight 
mph faster than the world record set by 
Germany's “Flying Hamburger” in 1939. 

□ The Mayor of Brighton opened an 
archery tournament by firing an arrow, 
which missed the target, went over a 
fence and hit a passing double-decker bus, 

□ An Egyptian mummy previously 
thought by archaeologists to be that 'r^ V ' 
princess has been shown by X-rays to be 
that of a female baboon. 


□ Robert Parrant, aged 16, and Ins 
brother, Marley, aged nine, digging in 
their back garden at Deans Way, 
Gloucester, unearthed a bronze Roman i< 
coin, other bronze items and Roman i> 
pottery. 

□ James Ashton, aged 73, of South n 

Street, Chichester, Sussex, went to jar Ll 
more than two years and several conn l! 
hearings after he had refused to fill in tin b 
1971 census form. - 

□ Marlon Brando, the actor, is in ; 
Manhattan hospital with a hand infcctun 
after allegedly hitting a persistent photo 
grapher on the jaw. 

f i 

□ A Chinese youth, badly injured b; | 

sharks in escaping to Hongkong, wa {l] 
back in China as a result of i ^ 
rainstorm. rr 

□ The Rev. Leonard Goulding, whi , r , 

conducted a wedding service in which! 
girl was bestman said : “It’s all perfect! , s 
legal, as there are no rules governing tjjl |^ ( 
sex of the bestman Said the grooijb 
“I've no complaints—she’s much beltim 
looking than any of my mates.” fto 

□ By inviting Mr Gough Whitlam ll" 

drop in for a chat when he goes to Wash® 11 
ington, President Nixon has cased both* 
social and a diplomatic gaffe. — Tm j 
Guardian. I, 


□ Brazil's next Head of State will pr<l 


bably be General Ernesto Geisel, ft 


present chairman of Petrobras, the m 
tional oil company .—Le Monde . 


ke 
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BUSINESS 


Rice Trade Take-over 

Will the wholesale trade in rice be 
aken over by government V Not even the 
>ngrcss Working Committee knows the 
nswer. The subject was discussed by it 
rul shelved. What w'as decided was to 
cfer the question of procurement prices 
or the kharif crop till the size of the 
arvest could be predicted. In the pro- 
css the prices fixed by the Agricultural 
r^cs Commission have practically been 
:^aT naught, except that these will be 
iken as a minimum suppc>rt price. The 
id that the APC's prices were at least 
I icon percent more that what was fixed 
hi \ear made no difference to the Chief 
1 ii.isters who persuaded the Union 
f vernment that a further increase was 
jsi died. While procurement prices are 
' be increased, the Congress Party is 
m 1 1 ling to procure foodgrains bv com- 
uision, because that would pit them 
udously against the farmers. Mcan- 
hile, as wheal imports begin to come, 
^ success or otherwise of the wheat trade 
ike-over is becoming an inconvenient 
;>pic for discussion. The damage has 
ecu done by the perverse logic by which 
lose stales that fulfil even 25 per cent 
f their quota for wheal procuiement can 
bum a fixed amount per- quintal as 
oi us—instead of being penalised for 
ukng to procure 75 percent of the 
ascribed quota ! In any case, actual 
ants have proved that this bonus docs 
w help procurement And, for wdiat 
is been procured, the farmers have been 
|d off. To whom then wall the bonus 
'" As for rice, the policy of take-over 
ands but nobody knows how to go 
Kmt it. That is plainly the substance of 
what the Congress General Secretary 
toscyed after the CWC meeting. 

Fertiliser from Norway 

India's annual import bill lor chemical 
nihscrs is over Rs lOOcrores. It will 
at least another five years before a 
fiction is possible of this level. On the 
tat hand an unexpectedly large amount 
foreign exchange has become necessary 


for the last minute import of foodgrains. 
The news is therefore welcome that 
Norway has agreed to gift India fertilisers 
worth Rs 6.57 crorcs. The supply will be 
spread over the years 1973 to 1975. There 
is a current shortage of NPK fertilisers to 
meet which some 32,000 tonnes will be 
shipped almost immediately. Meanwhile 
the government's efforts to obtain 
Japanese credit for five new fertiliser 
factories do not seem to be succeeding, 
apart trom the fact that the manner in 
which the government proceeded to 
achieve self-reliance (through projects 
which are turn-key for practical purposes) 
became shrouded in polemics. 

The Cost of Prohibition 

The Tamilnadu Government has taken 
to the quixotic course of introducing 
prohibition on a highly selective basis. 
Toddy shops have been closed but arrack 
and foreign liquor are flowing. The 
critics of the DMK Party have lost the 
initiative in their offensive against the 
government which has asked the Centre 
to compensate it to the extent of Rs 10.50 
crorcs. Rcintrodwction of prohibition, 
which was lifted in August 1971 would 
mean a loss of Rs 21 crorcs a year for 
the stale. The DMK government is 
asking to be compensated to the extent 
of half of this, as that is what Mr Morarji 
Dcsai had promised when he was Finance 
Minister. It is now Mr Chavan’s 
headache, for which he hasn’t found a 
remedy as yet. 

Assam's Fifth Plan 

Slates like Mysore and Orissa have 
had to slash heavily their Fifth Plan 
outlays, for want ol funds. Assam has 
envisaged an investment of Rs 551 crores 
in the state sector, Rs 1040 crorcs in the 
central sector and Rs 392 crorcs in the 
private sector. Apart from increase in 
agricultural production (an extra 12.30 
lakh tones of foodgrains and substantial 
rise in the output of jute, sugarcane, 
oil seeds and potato), additional power 
generation (255 m\\) and an ambitious 
target for industrial output (Rs 215 crores 
by 1979), an interesting feature of the 
Plan is an investment of Rs 408 crores 
for bringing the 40 percent of the 
population who are below the poverty 
line, above it. The employment potential 
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of the Plan is estimated at over one 
million. 

Palm Oil from Malaysia 

In order to ease the current shortage 
of edible oils, India will buy 42,000 tonnes 
ol palm oil from Malaysia. The contract 
entered into by the State Trading Corp¬ 
oration is worth Rs 11 crores. The 
supplies will start in October and will be 
completed by March 74. The STC 
already has contracts for imports from 
Canada, Indonesia, the USA and Europe. 
Shipment from these sources have begun. 
As imports arrive the output of the vanas- 
pati industry, which was severely hit in 
recent months, must improve. The soap 
industry which was also a casualty of the 
current climate of shortages should also 
pick up The international market has 
become tight, thanks to massive pur¬ 
chases by Russia and China—a close 
parallel to the current world market 
condition in foodgrains. 

Import of Steel 

There are two reasons why India is 
finding it difficult to import her steel 
billets, plates and sheets from European 
countries with whom she has rupee pay¬ 
ment trade agreements. These countries 
are finding it more advantageous to sell 
steel to Western European countries and 
choose goods, in return, from a wider 
variety. Secondly the domestic demand 
of steel in these countries is shooting up. 
India’s steel imports during the last year 
were valued at about Rs 215 crores. Not 
all of this had to be paid up of in free 
foreign exchange in view of sizable 
imports from the rupee payment countries. 
In the current year the bulk of the 
imports, if not all, will have to be paid 
for in free foreign exchange rather than 
in non-convertible rupees. India’s plight 
points to the need to retain the freedom 
to buy the goods from any country of our 
choice on terms that are, on balance, 
most beneficial to us. It is, of course, even 
more important to increase the domestic 
output and in particular to utilise the 
installed capacity more fully. At the 
moment production in all the five major 
steel mills has fallen, thanks to a combina¬ 
tion of adverse factors like wagon short¬ 
age, power crisis and scarcity of raw 
materials. 
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Summer Graphics 


The collection of summer graphic dis¬ 
played at Kunika-Chemould varied in 
technical sophistication. At one end of 
the scale were Wala Kishorc's simple 
lithographs, portraving fat and placid 
horses; on the other was Devayani’s 
intricate “Nagas”. Some of the pieces 
were of high technical standard ; the 
collection as a whole was satisfying. 

Of note was Kanwal Kishorc’s “Cave 
Monastry”, which brought out the rough 
texture of rock, as well as his “Birth of 
Light”, which portrayed well the intense 
brilliance of light. 

A less intense light ran in a vertical 
strip down a background of black lines 
crisscrossing on deep grey-brown m 
Tapan Ghosh’s “Voyage au bout dc la 
Nuit” (Journey to the end of the night.) 
The piece in itself was elective enough 
but one wondered what reference the 
title had to the piece, 

Doraisvvamy's “Cat and Moon”, in 
which a moon hangs beyond a rather 
perplexed-looking cat with a leopard-like 
body standing on a building, was quite 
interesting. Jayant Parikh’s copper plate 
with incisions m a circular mass was 
extremely striking. 

There were several pieces m black and 
white. Jai’s simple black-on-whitc design 
was adequate, but not as striking or 
comparatively individualistic as his draw¬ 
ings ; his colour piece was reminiscent 
of prehistoric cave drawings such as those 
at Lescaux, but the items drawn were 
perhaps too weak, light-coloured and 
diffused to allow the piece to have much 
impact. Munira Alkazi’s piece had 
interesting lines. One of Magan Soma's 
pieces was appealing in its childlike or 
folk artish whimsicality, the other had a 
certain effect only because it was black 
and white; the simplistic “human” 
figures on the right did not have even the 
charm of childlike crudity as in the other 
piece. 

Deepak Bannerjee’s design, mainly 
in shades of verdant gn.cn and mauve, 
was attractive, and T>. Devraj's piece. 


like a dance of colours—blue, red, black, 
magenta—was very appealing. 

Devayani’s “Nagas” (not portraying the 
tribals but incorporating snakes into a 
careful and harmonious design) was really 
intriguing. Three yellow, brown and 
white snakes, two with red eyes, were the 
focus of the piece, with a background of 
yellow and various shades of brown. A 
snakeskin-likc pattern was apparent in 
the background, into which two smaller, 
inconspicuous snakes merged. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 


Films 


ANHONEE 

Produced and Directed by Ravi Tandon 

NAFRAT 

Directed by Sham Ralhan 
Produced by Kailash Chopra 

Though its ingredients remain the 
same, the formula film is undergoing 
some change. In keeping with audience 
taste, a social problem, or an apology 
for if, is tagged on. The social problem 
becomes a peg to hang onto the formula 
to widen its appeal. It is then either 
totally forgotten, or left hanging in mid¬ 
air until its threads are hastily gathered 
up at the end. 

Anfioncc starts off very well. A young 
lady doctor takes a madman into her 
charge. She gives him psychological 
treatment different from that prescribed 
by other medical experts. The madman 
whines, whimpers and becomes vile. It is 
difficult for anyone but the lady doctor 
to control him. In her presence he be¬ 
comes a docile creature. Unsuccessful 
jn love in early life, only love can cure 
him of his schizophrenia. The lady 
doctor develops a soft corner for him 
and he for her. But the lady suffers from 
a guilt complex -she thinks she is respon¬ 
sible lor killing her father who, in a 
drunken slate one night, tried to molest 
her. It is to extract a confession to the 
homicide that a police officer has been 
posing as the madman in her charge. 
The film could have ended here, at the 
intermission. 


The police officer disguised as a mad¬ 
man is convinced of the innocence of the 
young lady. He sets out to look for hei 
father's murderer. The rest of the filiy 
is a cloak and dagger story with twist* ; v 
and turns in every reel, till the final free” 9 
for-all. ”> 

Had director Ravi Tandon and screen- r 
play writer K.K. Shukla not succumbed 
to box office demands to make the second 
half a crime thriller and had they con- 
centrated on the doctor-patient relation- 
ship, they would surely have made 
Anhoncc an unusual film. But in then 
chase of the elusive god Mammon, they 
have turned the unusual into the com¬ 
monplace. 

There is a lot of miscasting r\.^,vV 
honec. Doll-faccd Leena Chandavarkar 
is too young to head an institution for 
lunatics. Kamini Kaushal as the exi! 
mother spoils one’s image of her—that o! 
a character actress. Manmohan’s sly 
glances don’t fit in with his sympathetic . 
role. But it is easy for Sanjeev KumaT 
to plav the madman. In Anhoncc lit 
employs the mannerisms and wild look; 
he used m Khilomi as the mad poet, ii 
many a detail he acts the niadm.ir * 
believably. * 

A medico is supposed to treat palicnti 
patiently and leniently. As a medico 
Manmohan's boxing the madman does 
not befit Ins role. The lady doctor beats 
Padma Khanna and Hindu hollow if 
exhibiting her curves and sex-hunger b\ 
sensual gestures. It all goes against tin ‘ 
very grain of the lady doctor's charac¬ 
ter. If Sanjeev Kumar, as a poJic 
officer, does not gel excited, it is not tin 1 
fault of Lccna Chandavarkar. A polio 
officer has to be depicted as a super-man lr 
But if there are flaws in the storyline ' 
who cares for them when the action) . 
so compulsive and entertaining 7 

Nafrat again is a crime thriller, will ^ 
a CBI officer at the centre. He develop c 
a distrust of women on discovering lii \ 
wife in bed with a leader of a gun-runn e 
ing gang. He wants his son also to b 
a misogynist. Being young however 
the son cannot resist the beauty and th „ 
overtures of a girl who is none othe j. 
than the gang-leader's daughter. Th , 
predictable complications and predicts ^ 
ble finale end with the final free-D* 

i 
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ill which has become a must for almost 
ill Hindi films. 

Prem Nath and Prem Chopra come up 
vith excellent performances as the CBI 
qhcer and gun-running gang-leader res¬ 
pectively. What was done by Radha 
Uluja in Do Raha is repeated by Hindu 
n Nafrat. But Bindu’s disrobing in the 
presence of her husband and son is simply 
evoking. 

□ DARSHAK 


Records 


fiTi Stereo in Concert 
J o1ydor : II 109 595 

Polydor’s ‘Hi-fi Stereo discotheque' 
cries came as part of their introductory 
xposition of stereophonic records. 
Though not of the same ilk, this album 
us similarly designed to bring concert 
Kill music to living rooms. 

The most delightful of the lot are the 
wo arrangements by the Marek and 
Keck piano duo. Facetiously termed 
Ficludium,’ Chopin's delightful miniature 
one of his twenty-live rather short in¬ 
cut ions) in B Minor comes across play- 
ully, yet surely, on a fast tempo. Equally 
icll done is the theme from ‘Piano 
oncerto in A Minor' by Grieg, who 
dving failed at the symphony turned to 
nano concertos. Influenced by Nor- 
iogian folk tradition, its movements are 
airow in range. 

The Alfred House Orchestra’s inter¬ 
pretation of ‘Songs of India’ (from the 
, vadko’ tableaux) has all of Rimsky- 
h*rsakoff’s ‘orientalism as an artistic 
ffredient of Russian Opera’. Whole 
:me progressions neutralised by augment- 
d fifths could well have been doing a 
oncert-hall tiger hunt, as they do an 
vocation of water-sprites from the under- 
ea world of fantasy. 

Also by the A.O.H. (arranged by 
chultze) is Tschaikowskv’s enigmatic 
"oncerto No V in B minor, which takes 
ft on a big but painful opening theme 
tat never recurs in the concerto. Hence 
ic enigma : Tschaikowsky surely could- 
t have intended it that way. 


The A.O.H. also plays the one Rubin¬ 
stein composition that remains in memory 
his ‘Melody in F’ (‘a trifling piano piece’). 
A lofty lilt, together with a compulsive 
flow, make the number wonderfully 
melodious. 

Hans Carste docs Weber’s ‘Aufforde- 
rung Zum Janz’, replete with exaggerated 
operatic gestures and forceful extrover¬ 
sion. The deep bass counterpoint tends 
to soothe, all the same. Carste also plays 
Schubert’s 'Marche Militaire’. Well- 
handled trumpets inject a disciplined 
colour into the piece. 

James Last does as many as five tracks 
on the disc. Despite his obvious pre¬ 
ference for the British choral tradition 
to the Germanic symphonic one, he seems 
to understand little of it, let alone know 
how to handle it. His bass chorus, play¬ 
ing against a lively wind ensemble, tends 
to go out of control at times in the 
Barcarole from Offenbach’s ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann’. 

James Last employs a nominal beat 
accompaniment in the unromantic Haba¬ 
nera from Bizet’s ‘Carmen’. Though 
really Mediterranean in sensuousness and 
passion, Bizet intended it as a Spanish 
dance, begun on staccato drums and 
repealed on the guitar. 

‘On a Persian Market’ might seem 
out of place on the album, but with its 
primitive drumming and Folksy beat 
might well pass for ‘Persian concert- 
music’. Also on the album arc ‘Elvira 
Madigan’ and the Presto from Bee¬ 
thoven’s 7th. 

‘In concert’ is good listening. 

□ PARVEZ DEWAN 


Theatre 


DEVYANI KA KEHNA HAI 

Presented by Theatre Gilt 

Theatre Gilt's presentation of Ramesh 
Bakshi’s Devyani ka Kehna Hai at the 
Kamani Auditorium, left the audience 
colder than can be accounted for by 
merely the air-conditioning. 

Technically, the production had every¬ 
thing in its favour; the light and sound 
effects were almost professionally done, 
the props more than functional and the 


stage well-utilised by the director. What, 
then, was responsible for the feeling of 
dissatisfaction ? 

The major problem was the inability 
of the actors to rise to what the roles 
demanded of them. Vijay Kapoor’s 
Sadhan was weak in spots, specially in 
the beginning, though he did seem to 
grow a little in both confidence and 
portrayal as the play progressed. Mona 
Chawla managed to look and speak both 
the South Indian and the journalist in 
Rekha Swaminathan, but did not go 
deeper. 

While Surekha Sikri succeeded in 
portraying the ‘flirt’, ‘wife’ and ‘prostitute’ 
aspects of Devyani’s character, she failed 
to communicate the growing tension and 
distress which lead her to leave Sadhan. 
She was, moreover, not relaxed with 
herself, and the effort of acting Devyani 
showed through. Since the play is 
primarily Devyani’s play, her acting was 
at least one reason for the play's 
staticity. 

Another reason was Director Rajendra 
Gupta’s failure to structure the first 
two parts properly. When the curtain 
came down at the end of these two parts, 
therefore, it seemed almost like an 
intrusion. 

The unusually and perhaps unneces¬ 
sarily long intervals between the three 
parts no doubt contributed to dissipating 
the play’s atmosphere. This failure 
sprang from a non-rccognition of the 
fact that intervals arc integral to plays 
and have a dramatic function peculiar to 
each good play—somewhat akin to the 
role of silence in musical compositions. 

Javashree’s Ira, Sabharwal’s Suresh, 
Chisti’s Pateria and Ritu Verma’s 
Shakuntala were competent renderings 
of Hat characters but Decpak Kajriwal 
as Rajaram lent a few touches of colour 
and life to the production and Kamlesh 
Gill did an excellent job as Tiwaranji. 
The person who exploited his role most 
creatively, however, was Mahesh as 
Daddy. 

One must say also that Bakshi’s play 
is a powerful analysis of man-woman 
relationships in India and a stringent 
critique both of marriage as it prevails in 
our society and of the kind of over- 
reaction that Devvani represents. 

□ PRABHU GUPTARA 
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| BOOKS 

Political Relations Between 
India and Nepal-1877-1923 

By Dr Kunclianmoy Mojumdar 
Munshiram Manoharlal , New Delhi 
331 Page's Rs 37 

The British government in India re¬ 
cognised that in Nepal lay the fulcrum 
of India's north-east frontier, and that 
their security necessitated the maintenance 
of good relations with the government 
at Kathmandu. Nepal’s geographical 
position gave her command of the most 
exposed section of the Indian frontier, 
thus making it clear to the British that 
the Nepalese were a force to reckon with. 
They could be a danger to India, if 
alienated and a source of strength, if 
befriended. 

In the nine chapters of this book, a 
panorama of the success of British India's 
north-east frontier policy has been vividly 
presented. The attitude of Nepal was 
of paramount importance, particularly 
when there was lear of this normally- 
dormant frontier becoming active, what 
with the Russian and Chinese challenges. 
Factors responsible for the development 
of Indo-Nepa! relations have been identi¬ 
fied and Nepalese reaction to them 
analysed critically. 

The book draws heavily on original 
and unpublished government documents, 
some of which have only recently been 
open to historical research. The analysis 
reveals that the Indo-Ncpalese relations 
during the period under review had a 
narrow base- the relationship of a family 
oligarchy in Nepal and an alien govern¬ 
ment m India, both of which became 
unpopular in course of time. “The 
relationship between the Rana regime 
and the British appeared to them an 
unholy alliance, a partnership in the ex¬ 
ploitation of the Nepalese people; the 
British were condemned as a prop of an 
autocratic and corrupt regime." 

Referring to the Rana regime, the 
author points out that the British, with 
their limited political find military objec¬ 



tives in Nepal, tolerated a regime very 
different from their own in India. Later, 
the Nehru government with their demo¬ 
cratic ideals not only treated this regime 
as a political anachronism but actively 
assisted the opponents of the regime to 
effect its fall. The disappearance of the 
Rana rule and of the British from India 
freed Nepal from years of Indian political 
tutelage but, at the same time, it created 
the problem of managing her defence and 
developing her economy with extremely 
limited resources and unfavourable econo¬ 
mic conditions. 

The study concludes that while the 
British had to stretch too far their policy 
of letting Nepal alone, even if it arrested 
Nepal’s progress, the present Indian 
government has now to fulfil its objective 
without exciting the Nepalese suspicion 
that India is overdoing her self-appointed 
role as Nepal’s guardian and pace-setter. 

The book has a long and useful 
bibliography. An important research an¬ 
alysis, the book will be found useful in 
understanding the nature of India’s north¬ 
east frontier problems of today. 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSH1 

Between Tears and Laughter 

Mulk Raj An and 
Hind Pocket Books 
17 1 Pages Rs 4 

This is a collection of seventeen short 
stories, most of them marked by neither 
tears nor laughter, but by a certain neutr¬ 
ality of tone which is at worst bathetic, 
and aspires at its best to Katherine 
Mansfield. 

The tears come next in order of fre¬ 
quency. These stories arc all marked by 
a depiction of the violence that so fills 
our supposedly non-violent country— 
from the passive violence of denial of 
food, security and opportunity that drives 
a poor woman mad, to the actual violence 
that seizes upon and squashes precisely 
the weak and helpless, whether it be a 
beggar, a blind bard or a sick dog. 

The laughter is confined to two stories. 
Blessed are the Learned is the first story 
in the collection and also the best of the 
lot. It is marked by a whimsical satire, 
stylistically at points Addisonian, but 
definitely without his moralism. The 
story that is almost moralistic is The 
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Man Who Wanted to Change His 
Name . Considerably less amusing, it 
begins with satirizing the servility of 
this man, but slowly shifts to an exaimJ 
nation of his own conduct where he! 
discovers that he has boobed several ^ 
times himself. \ 

These stories result from acute obser¬ 
vation of life in our country and the 
author seems determined to be realistic. 
He avoids all decorativeness and concent¬ 
rates on telling the stories for what they 
are worth. 

□ PRABHU GUPTARA 

Love, Marriage and Sex 

By Promilla Kapur 

Vikas Publishing House \ 

295 pages Rs 25 

Dr Kapur selected 500 working! 
women, narrowed them down to 100,8 
and studied them in detail to find their 
attitudes towards love, marriage and sex. 
She used as some of her interviewees, 
women she had interviewed a decade ago 
for her previous study; these women 
pointed out changes in their attitudes 
during the decade between the studies. | 

The interviewees were both married 
and unmarried women, in Delhi and 
Agra, between 20 and 40 years old, with 
Ma trie. Hr. Sec., or ISC as the minimum 
educational qualification, who had been 
working in white collar jobs for at least 
two years, and who were Hindu, as define* 
under the Hindu Marriage Act of l l >\5 
thus including Sikhs, Buddhists and Jams 

The main factor to be kept in view 
while reading the book is that the study 
has a limited range : non-Hindus, non¬ 
working women, urban labouring and 
rural women, women from various parts 
of India were not taken into account* 
that would have been a stupendous taj* 
for one sociologist to carry out alone. 

Within the limited range, the study is, 
on the whole, interesting. 

The first chapter—Conspectus and 
Technique--is quite difficult to gel 
through, but it is important to go through 
it, as with any sociological study one 
must know how the researcher gathered 
the data, so one can realise how much 
scope for error there is, and how valid 
the conclusions are. Kapur’s method 
of gathering data appears to be one that 
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voided scope for error as far as possible; 
This method is...an observation-cum- 
uestionaire-cum-interview method”. In 
31S chapter, Kapur’s list of definitions 
f “attitude” was unnecessary; her own 
ehiution was adequate. 

The major imperfection in her next 
hap ter, “Love—an Anachronism 7" 

that the words love and romantic 
ove did not have the same meaning for 
vervone. (As Kapur’s list of varying 
lefinitions of love showed, “there is a 
jrcat deal of confusion about the nature 
aid real meaning of love”.) It was there- 
bre difficult to accept as valid the con¬ 
tusions drawn. It may have been that 
ter conclusions were valid, as she 
xJy f:ir more data to base them on 
han were placed before the reader; 
rat the data in the book did not 
irove her conclusions satisfactorily, dcs- 
nie some of her interviewees having 
ixplained what they meant by “love". 
Capur herself thievv around those words, 
well as the term "mature love”, wilh- 
)ut clearly defining them. She also gave 
txecipts iff case studies, which, w ithout 
;he interviewees* definitions of love, lost 
[heir significance. The connection Kapur 
hew beiwecn Io\c and society was in- 
cicMing. But in general the chapter 
jisappomted this reader. 

“Marriage—a "Need or Conformity 7” 
juilined the origins of mairiage, the anci- 
iTii Hindu forms and ideals of marriages 
tnd later modifications in the marriage 
aws before presenting what the intcr- 
o. wees had to say. 

The chapter on attitudes toward sex 
us one of the most interesting. 

The factors affect mg altitudinal change 
were explained in the chaptei entitled 
Overview", winch also summarized the 
fends noticed during the study. 

A major fault of the book was f requ¬ 
int redundancy. Some awkwardlv-eons- 
;iucted sentences, grammatical errors, 
*ords incorrectly used and bad proof- 
■cading also marred the book. Kapur 
Iclined only a few terms herself, but she 
iscd several sociological terms which 
he ought to have defined—perhaps in a 
fluxsary- - for the sake of readers not 
a miliar with them. 


Despite its imperfections, the book 
was interesting, leading one to look for¬ 
ward to similar studies on categories of 
people not covered by the study. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 

Bye-Bye Blackbird 

by Anita Desai 
Orient Paperback 
266 pages Rs 5 

After all the expectation raised by 
Mrs Dcsai’s first novel, Cr)\ the Peacock , 
her second novel, Voices in the City , w>as 
a big let-down. It wasn’t merely that one 
couldn’t find in it any trace of the struc¬ 
tural unity of the first novel which had 
been one of the chief reasons for its 
success : but also that the second main 
reason for the success of Peacock —its 
sensitivity to both word and emotions 
which, being a stylistic feature, should 
have marked later work as well —had in 
fact apparently evaporated by the time 
Voices was written. And this gave rise 
to the query, “Had Or. the Peacock 
merely been blessed by beginners luck?" 

Anita Desai’s third novel. Bye-live 
Blackbird proves otherwise. Her attempt 
to deal with the lives of several people 
within one novel, which had fallen so flat 
in Voice\, succeeds in Blackhiid , and 
though sensitivity to words and emotions 
is not a chief characteristic here, it is m 
evidence. And Anita Desai seems to ha\e 
matured and grown as a writer as well, 
and to feel much more free and self- 
confident m handling the material of the 
novel, for she enters for the first time 
here into the world of humour. 

The stor\ counter points on the one 
hand, the discovety of England by Dev, 
an Indian youth who feels quite an alien 
at first, with on the other hand, the 
disillusionment with England of Adit, 
an Indian immigrant who has married an 
English girl, Sarah -and her new sense 
of identity with India. 

These characters as well as Samar and 
Bella (who act as toils to Adit and Sarah) 
and Jasbir and Mala, a Sikh couple, are 
well-dchncated; and three-dimensional, 
well-rounded characters emerge for the 
first lime in Mrs. Desai’s oeuvre in this 
novel. 


One of the reasons for the coming 
alive of the characters of this novel may 
be that they are here defined with refe¬ 
rence to an exterior reality as well and 
not merely, as in her earlier novels, to 
their interior reality. And her job is no 
doubt made easier by the fact that this 
exterior reality is also the alien reality 
of England. 

The characters arc also for the first 
time here defined in terms of interaction 
and relationship with other. 

Bvc-Bye Blackbird is thus a much 
more substantial achievement than either 
of Mrs Desai’s earlier novels. 

□ P.G. 


If you are looking 
for 

Antiques 

and 

Art Pieces of 
India 

representing her rich heritage 
and reflecting the traditional 
skills of her renowned crafts¬ 
men, you must see the authen¬ 
tic display at... 

ANVITA 

Oberoi Intercontinental Hotel, 

Dr. Zakir Husain Marg, 

NEW DELHI-110003. 
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Ranjit Bbatia 

From Athletics to the Gun 

To those who knew him, the recently at Chandigarh, hut despite his popularity 
reported surrender of Pan Singh to the and enthusiasm for doing his bit for the 
police authorities in Madhya Pradesh did cause of the sport, he found himself un- 
no t come as a surprise at all ; just as able to implement anything at all. Lvery 
his earlier conversion from a well known plan or suggestion made by him seemed 

athlete in the Services to a dacoit in the to face opposition from the traditionalists 

Chambal Valley after his retirement from who were committed to the status quo. 
the Army was taken by his friends with Qne by one lhe sta ]warts fell by the 
a philosophic calm. Pan Singh be- wayside. Some, like the Tokyo finalist 
longed to that era in Indian Athletics j n tbe huidles, Gurbachan Singh, 

when the sport had just begun to establish turned bitter critics of the establishment, 
itself as a major game in the country. p an wcn t a step further. “Consi- 

The 6 it 4 inch stceplechasing giant was dering that I have sacrificed the most 
one of the leading lights of the Bengal important years of my life competing 
Engineering Group, Roorkee, a centre f or ni y organisation and my country, I 
which produced nearly a dozen Inter- have received no form of recognition, 
nationals in the 60 s, under the guidance not even acceptance of my being a decent 

of its keen officers and the erstwhile human being”, he once remarked. He 

Olympic triple - jumper - turned-coach ] ia( j bccn grca (]y disturbed ever since his 
Niranjan Singh Gill. 1 hat was the time trip abroad in I960. “When we toured 

when the Army athletes completely domi- u.K. and Germany that season, I realised 

nated the track and field events in f or first lime in my life that being a 
national athletics, a factor that is begin- sportsman really meant something. We 
ning to sound almost unbelievable now as were suddenly made to feel that wc were 
new faces are cropping up from so many 
sections of our society. 

Most of Pan Singh’s contemporaries 
have been amply rewarded for their ath¬ 
letic prowess. He himself was promoted 
to the rank of a Subedar. Then came 
retirement from Sport—and later from 
the Army, and for the man who had 
completely monopolised the steeplechase 
event for nearly eight years, suddenly 
there seemed nothing left. There were 
to be no more headlines, no photographs, 
no awards. Overnight he found himself 
slipping irretrievably into oblivion. Some 
of his contemporaries like Olympian not mere track performers. At the White 
walker Zora Singh became coaches but City Stadium in London, when I finished 
that did not take them very far, the only J4th in the international 5000 metres 
Indian walker ever to figure in the first event, I received greater ovation from the 
eight in an Olympic final, and who was crowds and encouragement from the 
regarded as technically one of the best officials than the so many occasions when 
in the Rome Games (I960) is today just 1 won the National titles back home.” A 
another coach who is occasionally consi- sportsmen, he felt, did not really have 
dered a possibility for walking events to be a Class Three citizen. In the West 
when the panel of specialist coaches is he found them asserting themselves in a 
prepared. Milkha Singh, another fellow way that he had not been accustomed to. 
athlete became a deputy director of sports He and his team mates observed that the 
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managers and coaches were there to serve 
the athletes, not to ‘control’ them. 

This writer has reason to believe that 
the 1960 Europe tour had a great deal 1 ® 
to do with Pan Singh’s later actions. 1 
That he has, in a sense, relented ancP] 
surrendered to the police authorities may ( 
not be so much due to a change of heart 1 
as possibly to his being a good loser ! 1 


Hockey’s Harbinder 


Less than a year ago he was the most 1 
talked about person in Indian sports! 
circles; the man who was supposed to 
have emerged from his forced retirement j 
to redeem India's lost prestige in 
at the Munich Olympics. Today HarJ 
binder's name is not even mentioned ini- 
hockey circles. In his ‘real’ retirement j 
from international sport, he is a wiser J 
and happier man. Hockey in its present! 
context in India docs not excite him 
much as it did during the pre-Olympic 
months. When India had lost, and after 
he had been maligned, there was little* 
else one could do to him, and he could j 
at last settle down to enjoying the gait! 
as much as he has always done, playing 
for his local outfit. Northern Railways 
without the cares of the world, so m 
speak. Would the situation have been 
different had he scored those vital gnajk 
at Munich, one might ask. He would 
have certainly become a national heio 
and all the possible (and impossible! 
praises would have been showered upon 
him. But that would not have altered 
the course that he has taken now, and 
it would not have made any difference 
to him. Indian Hockey, at the inter¬ 
national level is a rat race, he feels, and ] 
the players striving for higher honour 
are robbed of the pleasure of playing tut 
game their own natural way. | 

Like most of his contemporaries, I 
Harbinder believes that overemphasis on I 
International Hockey, especially in terms 1 


of our obsession with Pakistan (and now 
West Germany !) has virtually killed die 
game and local interest in hockey seems 
to be steadily declining everywhere in the 
country. Active but semi-retired men 
like him, according to Harbinder, can 
do a great deal to revive interest in 
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hockey by taking to it at the local club 
level. And it is to this end that he is 
now striving. Every afternoon he is seen 
,,-j action at the National Stadium Hockey 
mound in Delhi enjoying a game with 
loc.il youngsters. 4 1 believe 1 can really 
, ontribute something to Hockey by this 
indirect form of coaching’ he says enthu¬ 
siastically. 

Harbinder is a popular figure, in an 
unassuming sort of way. He has always 
been kpown to lend a hand in organising 
nical sports meets. Even at the height 
ol his hockey career he used to find time 
to coach young collegians and inspire 
them to greater heights. 

— Any regrets or complaints about the 
rrmming of the game in the country ? ‘I 
have enjoyed playing hockey and I will 
continue to play as long as I can’, lie says 
with modest smile. 

□ R B. 



Whitlam’s Foreign Policy 

In your editorial, ‘Australia’s New 
Pioiile' (1)W 14 June, 1973) you have 
depicted Gough Whillam as a prime 
minister who assumed oflice six 
months ago with a manifest mandate 
i" mould the country’s external 
relations to a new design. His 
M\le and pace’ appear promising to you 
although there arc some ‘inherent limi¬ 
tations to what even Mr Whitlam can 
hope to do’. Mr Whitlam’s desire to 
.push Australia closer to Asia found ex¬ 
pression in a recent statement which 
proclaimed “Australia is never again 
going to be pul in the position of finding 
ourselves siding with Britain, Portugal, 
South Africa and the United States when 
all of our neighbours are on the other 
Mde of the globe.” 

But how far Prime Minister Whitlam 
urn stoke the anti-Wcst flames in his 
ountry will remain a classic case of 
conjecture. A significant segment of the 
Vv ost-oriented Australians are already 
[annoyed at the Prime Minister's prone¬ 


ness to lean on Asian countries. His 
recent visit to India stirred no interest in 
the Australian public mind. The press 
remained equally disinterested. As a 
matter of fact, Mr Whitlam himself is not 
quite consistent in his attitude towards 
the United States. Once he unequivo¬ 
cally condemned the US bombing of 
North Vietnam in a grating personal 
letter to Nixon, but he has greeted 
Nixon’s foreign policy initiatives with 
unstinted praise in his address to Parlia¬ 
ment. Meanwhile Mr Whitlam’s Labour 
Party has suffered a defeat in the state 
elections in Victoria and his personal 
popularity has been steadily slumping in 
recent weeks. An anti-Labour majority 
in the senate constitutes another headache 
to Mr Whitlam. These are no reassuring 
omens. 

Calcutta □ PRASANTA SENGUPTA 
19 June 1973 

Contradictory India 

There arc many contradict runs in India. 
Our people work much less than those 
of our creditoi countries, while in our 
neighbourhood, Israel and China are 
active. European ministers. Prime Minis¬ 
ter Chou En-lai, the Japanese leaders 
and the Tanzanian President Nyrcrc lived 
austerely. But our rulers, who are 
pleased to show loicign VIPs the Taj at 
Agra as a creation of real India, lived in 
luxury, in contrast to the extreme misery 
of the needy and in direct ratio to the 
heavy public debt There is no ceiling 
on a minister’s expenditure, but the 
rulers ask the “garib” to tighten their 
belts and are hero-worshipped. It is 
strange to hear about unemployment 
when we see opportunity for W'ork all 
around us. Indians, subdued by a deep- 
seated caste system, think manual work 
degrading and search for Government 
jobs, although Government offices are 
already overstaffed. Persons without the 
necessary qualifications hold posts at the 
offices, weighing heavily on the national 
budget. 

Honesty in all walks of life is impera¬ 
tive for the salvation of the country. 


10Fro 


Karikal 
14 June, 1973 
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depth. Considering the amount of im¬ 
pressive evidence they examined, it is 
surprising that the ( ommission recomen- 
ded the retention of capital punishment. 
The Commission supports its conclusion 
with wishy-washy statements about the 
special conditions in India, the vastness 
of the country and the diversity of the 
people. It rejects the result of scientific 
studies and the experience of other coun¬ 
tries on the plea that what is valid for 
one region of the world may not be valid 
for India. But similar discussion elsewhere 
also has been marked by arguments based 
more on emotion and prejudices than 
reason and fact. 

Statistics prove that in India and 
abroad, the trend is towards abolition. 
The new Amendment to the Penal Code 
now in the offing will make the death 
penaltv one of the least used punishments. 
One can expect that soon there will be 
de facto abolition in India. This is what 
is happening m the retentionist states in 
America. According to 1965 statistics, 
more than 300 people awaited execution 
in the Death Row. The\ were sentenced 
to death hut never executed, and probably 
never will be. Some have been there as 
long as ten years. The rclcvent question 
is, do wc have to wait for the same thing 
to happen here ? 

It might be interesting here to con¬ 
sider w hat Prof Sell in once wrote, 
referring to the United States. “If an 
intelligent visitor from some other planet 
were to stray to North America, he 
would observe, here and there, . . . small 
groups of men assembled in a secluded 
room, who as representatives of an all- 
powerful State, were solemnly participat¬ 
ing in deliberately and artfully taking the 
life of a human being. Ignorant of the 
local customs, he might conclude that he 
was witnessing a human sacrifice. And 
seeing our great universities, scientific 
laboratories, our mental hospitals, and 
the multitude of churches dedicated to 
the worship of an executed Saviour, he 
might well wonder about the strange and 
paradoxical workings of the human 
mind”. 
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Planned Shortages 
The Wages of Apartheid 
Congress Economics in Perspective 
Satyajit Ray Comes Full Circle 

The Paradox of Power 


There must be good reason if even the sounder 
)(>1 icies of the Congress end in failure. 'The* present 
eminent is not succeeding in inspiring either 
^ouomic growth or personal freedom or political 
stability. The impression is unmistakable that 
he administration has come to the present pass 
hie to over-concentration of the decision making 
authority in the prime minister’s secretariat. The 
piune minister has been more than the first among 
!f|uals in the cabinet and has been shouldering more 
personal responsibility than she can and exercising 
rime personal authority than she ought to. With a 
imnlxr of cabinet ministers who do not seem to 
lave minds of their own, individual ministries art' 
nwilling today to formulate policies or take decisions 
l their spheres on their own responsibility. The 
>rinie minister or some functionary on her behalf 
las to be sounded in advance. Decisions, big or 
mall, are deferred to the time the prime minister 
;;m make up her mind about them. Her secretariat 
las long since assumed the role of a super ministry 
™h little to justify its position except that it 
appens to be the prime minister’s secretariat. Its 
oniinance has reduced cabinet ministers to the 
[owerlessness of civil servants. A highly persona- 
is<‘d style, wholly alien to the parliamentary ethos, 
; uS ( ’°me about at the apex of the political execu- 
IVti * Inevitably this makes for a rarefied govern- 
n< ' nl by advisers, often of questionable competence. 


However unintended this bureaucratic undergrowth, 
the style and system go against the principle of 
collective responsibility of the cabinet. 

'The emasculation of the individual ministries 
has bet'n made acute by the extra-constitutional in¬ 
trusion of the Planning Commission, so far without 
visible result, into every sphere of national activity. 
The commission’s inexperience in practical adminis¬ 
tration and its pretensions to superior knowledge 
make for a diffusion of ministerial responsibility and 
a diminution in the degree of public accountability 
under the parliamentary system. 

When administration becomes personalised and 
ministerial control gets diluted, careerist groups 
gain control of the governmental machinery. We 
have seen tin 1 unlameiited decline of an administra¬ 
tive hierarchy hitched unproductively to precedents. 
But along with it we seem to have let go the norms 
of meritocratic selection, on which alone can be 
based an impersonal system geared to results. The 
top functionaries are being drawn increasingly, by 
a process of veiled nepotism, from exclusive groups 
on the strength of regional affinities, family connec¬ 
tions, old school ties and service loyalties, what 
they call in Britain £ the club system’. When 
huge things are happening to our society and we 
have the means to shape them, this certainly is not 
the best way to attract the brightest brains. 
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Parliament has long since lost its power and 
influence over the government, the initiative having 
passed into the hands of executives who 
operate away from the public eye. Nor, unfortu¬ 
nately, does parliament show much potential 
as a recruiting ground for ministers. But parliament 
must remain an effective forum for criticising the 
government. The massive majority of the ruling 
party and the authoritarian streak in its leadership 
has deduced our supposedly sovereign parliament to 
a place for ritual and rhetoric. 

This country is too vast and diverse, its problems 
too deep and complex to be run by a single person 
or a cabal. Power has to be shared to be effective. 
A temporary assertion of personal authority by the 


prime minister might have been necessary at a I 
certain stage to revamp a fractured party machinery. 1 
And, the temptation to gather the reins of power | 
in one’s hand must be great as natural and man- J 
made misfortunes pile up. We seem to be drifting, 2 
unprepared and by default, into some kind of j 
presidential system in a parliamentary form. We < 
shall thereby imbibe only the vices of both. If 
change there must be, the constitution must cons¬ 
ciously be reshaped. But our founding fathers did 
not opt for the Westminster model on the spur 
of the moment. Those who are inclined to be j 
authoritarian, even on a purely patriotic impulse, 
could profit from what Winston Churchill said : 
‘Parliamentary democracy is the worst form of: 
government—until you look at the others.’ j 


Hot Air on the Cold War 


It took 28 years after the world war for all the 
countries of Europe (except Albania) to meet and talk 
about security and cooperation. The atmosphere was 
convivial at Helsinki where the foreign ministers of 33 
European states and Canada and the USA assem¬ 
bled; but the main decision was to move on by 
September to the second phase of substantive discus¬ 
sion. The cold war has not been buried but only 
Shelved. Moscow had persevered for nearly 20 years 
to get the European nations together, to nail down 
the established post-war order including the national 
boundaries, to make the west formally accept the 
Soviet sphere of influence and thus to give itself 
a measure of political mobility and strategic dyna¬ 
mism. Even the meagre* outcome of tin* Helsinki 
meet lias not dampened Air Gromyko’s enthusiasm 
about the long term benefits of cooperative co¬ 
existent e. Some western observers, have read in the 
Russian motive a sophisticated variant of the same 
old cold war game, designed to lull western Europe 
into a false sense of security, to end tin* American 
military presence on the continent, to dominate 
Europe as its biggest military power and to be able 
to concent]ate on the* ‘last great open front’ with 
China. The USA can’t be over-anxious to see Sino- 
Soviet amity lestnred. 

'The outcome of the Helsinki conference, or the 
lack of it, lias its lessons. Militarily, the world is still 
bipolar and it will be so for a few years more after 
which China might form tie* third corner of a stable 
big power triangle. This means that the NATO 
powers cannot rid themselves of their military inter¬ 
dependence any more than tin* Warsaw Pact coun¬ 
tries can. The internal relations between the 
NATO countries are now in a state of llux and the 
Americans have been trying over the past months 
to have the principles of the Atlantic alliance rede¬ 
fined and reactivated. Dr Kissinger would have 


this process simultaneously cover the areas of track*. 1 
monetary reform and defence, without prejudice to 1 
America’s pre-eminence as the leader of the | 
western world. West Europe is economically and | 
politically more self-confident than at anytime since 
the world war, but it is dependent crucially on j 
American support for its defence. Paris, London 2 
and even more so Bonn will be utterly vulnerable J 
without the shield of the American tactical nuclear f 
devices located in Europe*. Tin* system of strategic ^ 
nuclear balance, which used lobe called the balance 
of terror before* the* era of the Nixon-Bre*zhnev bon- % 
hornie*, is basic: to western Europe's survival. The % 
extent of horse trading among tin* NATO poweis J 
in terms of exchange* rates, dollar convertibility,! 
protective tariffs and financing the maintenance of | 
US troops in Europe is a matter inte*rnal to llicij | 
alliance. Before these are settled, it would be un- 1 
realistic to expect any substantive progress in east- g 
west detente. NATO has no shortage of problems ^ 
and Kissinger’s ‘"Year of Europe” is in danger of i 
ending up as a dramatic fatuity. Yet a western 
strategic reorganisation must precede the possible 
end of the big power confrontation. 

The Helsinki conference also shows that the re 
can be no detente in Europe while tensions build 
up outside the continent. Military statistics point 
to the overall superiority of the Warsaw Pact over 
the NATO. Even Mr Pompidou wouldn’t like the 
Americans to leave Europe’s defences high and div. ^ 

The Western alliance would be in no mood to 1 
gloss over the differences between their political ] 
system and that of the communists. On its pait, p 
Russia has told the west that good fences make 
good neighbours. European security and coopera¬ 
tion are desirable and possible but could remain 
distant dreams. 
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M. M. Dave 

Planned Shortages—1 


Two decades under planned economy 
with tjie same ruling party and we have a 
situation in which almost everything is in 
short supply : foodgrain and coarse cloth, 
houses and construction material, rail 
accommodation and telephone connec¬ 
tions. Jobs are scarce. Admission to col¬ 
leges is difficult. Not only motor cars and 
scooters but also tickets for the cinema 
land even cricket matches, command a 
b*ck market price. The scarcity makes 
Ik i distinction between the essential items 
and luxury goods. Growth and social 
justice seem to be in reverse gear. 

The reasons for the shortages can best 
he understood by following the evolution 
ol the government’s policy in regard to 
the production and distribution of dif¬ 
ferent commodities. 

1 midgrain 

Before 1947, there was a well-estab¬ 
lished system of rationing in towns and 
u i ics Wheat was then available at 
5 rupees a maurid of forty pounds and 
rice at 7 to 10 rupees. Pulses were not 
rationed but were available at the ration 
shops at around six rupees a rnaund. 
The law provided for fixing floor and 
teilmg prices for foodgrain and pulses, 
li the same system had been continued 
by the government of free India, the price 
i use would not have been much. The 
procurement price could have been kept 
low without loss to the growers, because 
with the prices controlled through the 
ration shops, the rise in wages and in the 
Prices of other commodities would have 
been restrained. So long as the country 
does not produce sufficient foodgrain, 
equitable distribution through a system 
of statutory rationing is essential, if the 
poorer people are not to be left to the 
mercy of the trader. The abolition of 
rationing meant that those who could not 
idlnrd to pay the ruling price would 
starve. Free trade in a scarce commodity 
tvh, ch happens to be a bare necessity, 

| *°uld allow the trader and hoarder to 
rich. It looks as if the government 
wanted to help the big farmer and the 


grain trader. Statutory rationing gave 
place to fair price shops. Pious inten¬ 
tions yielded to rapacious practices. Not 
all the ration shops survived as fair price 
shops. The queues lengthened as the 
number of shops got reduced. The 
quality of the foodgrain in the fair price 
shops worsened. Private trade flourished 
unchecked. The price of foodgrain went 
up, followed by a rise in the procurement 
price of the grain sold through the fair 
price shops. The cost of living slowly 
got pushed up, accompanied by wage in¬ 
creases and a general price rise. Due to 
shortfalls in domestic production, large- 
scale imports were resorted to. On the 
plea that the cost of import had to be 
linked to the sale price of the fair price 
shops, the fair price shops started selling 
at unfair prices. This in turn was a 
godsend to the big farm holder and trader 
who charged higher and higher prices in 
the open market. Had the government 
retained all the ration shops, enlarged 
their network, and subsidised the sale of 
imported as well as locally produced 
foodgrain the hoarder and trader could 
not have reaped unfair profits. The 
stability of prices in the free market 
would then have been maintained. The 
government would have had to pay, at 
the most, the statutory floor price for 
procuring foodgrain for sale through the 
fair price shops. A government which 
controlled the prices of motor cars and 
scooters, steel and aluminium, petrol and 
cement, left foodgrain alone. Why ? It 
wanted the big farmer and the trader to 
make money which the politician could 
share. The exemption also suited the 
politicians’ link with organised labour 
who could harass the employer by a 
steady demand for higher w'ages. Sharing 
in the farmer’s and middleman’s loot, the 
politician could also uphold the cause 
of the workman. 

During the years of freedom, the 
rain-god was so kind to us that we 
reached a stage when we nearly became 
self-sufficient in food production. The 


politician called this the green revolution 
and the beginning of freedom from 
dependence on imports. But soon the go¬ 
vernment managed to neutralize nature’s 
benevolence through policies which only 
helped the hoarder. The Food Corpo¬ 
ration, set up to purchase and stock 
foodgrain with a view to regulating 
distribution, entered into speculative con¬ 
tracts on a large scale and helped in 
keeping up the market price, instead 
of buying foodgrain at the available price 
and stocking and selling it through fair 
price shops on a no-profit, no-loss basis. 

The next stage in the government’s 
foodgrain policy was reached when the 
wholesale trade in wheat was taken over 
a few months ago. Whether the govern¬ 
ment’s intention behind this move is to 
help the consumer or rather to aid the 
farmholdcr and the grain hoarder will 
soon become clear. From the little we 
have seen so far, the outcome of the 
policy is welcome to the unscrupulous 
trader. The retail trade is left free. The 
producer is also at liberty to sell his 
stocks to the retail trader. The govern¬ 
ment is unwilling to enter the retail trade 
and it may not increase the number of 
fair price shops, to an extent sufficient to 
ensure price stability. If the government 
wants to help the ordinary people, it 
should ensure a procurement and distri¬ 
bution system which would enable every 
citizen to purchase the foodgrain he needs 
at the lowest possible price without waste 
of time and effort. One hears a lot of 
loose talk about a possible takeover of 
the wholesale trade in rice. Be that as 
it may, the government has been selling 



They perished waiting in the queue 
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this year rice procured from Haryana for 
Rs 70 per quintal at a price ranging 
from Rs 145 to 177 to the consumer in 
Bombay. This extortionate margin of 
one rupee per kilogram does not make 
sense, unless the government wants to 
keep up the prices at a level where the 
hoarder can make handsome gains. 

Coarse Cloth 

Among essential commodities cloth 
comes after food. We have fullflcdged 
legislation supported by elaborate rules 
and regulations, governing the production 
and distribution of cloth. There was a 
time when a textile mill was required to 
print on every piece released for sale the 
ex-mill and retail prices. The govern¬ 
ment has exempted the mill from com¬ 
plying with this requirement, except in 
the case of controlled cloth, which the 
mill is required to manufacture according 
to prescribed quotas. The obvious results 
of this calculated exemption has been 
that the selling agent of the null is free to 
sell the cloth at the highest possible 
price, with the retailer and other middle¬ 
men making as much profit as possible. 
The more ignorant a consumer is about 
the prevailing market price of any stan¬ 
dard type of cloth, the greater is the 
price he is required to pay. The trader 
can, in the absence of any price printed 
on the cloth, earn more and show less 
in his books. The finer varieties of cloth 
may be a luxury for the common man; 
that does not mean that the trader should 
be allowed to earn unregulated profits. 
If the mill was to stamp its prices on the 
cloth, the consumer would not be at the 
mercy of the dealer. If the mill fixed 
the prices high, the benefit would go to 
the worker as higher bonus, to the share¬ 
holder as higher dividends and to the 
exchequer as higher corporate tax. Today 
the selling agent is uninterested in lifting 
the cloth from the mill except at high 
prices, which alone would enable him to 
earn proportionately large and undefined 
profits, at the cost of the consumer. 
As a result, the price of the finer varieties 
of cloth is steadily pushed up. The 
government knows the causes of this and 
also who are the beneficiaries. 

There is then the even more interest¬ 
ing case of imported cloth. It is available 


in the markets of our big cities and even 
remote towns though its entry into the 
country is prohibited. The modus ope- 
randi is fairly simple. The dealer who 
purchases the pieces confiscated by the 
customs is also the one who harbours the 
smugglers. The latter has an under¬ 
standing with individual members of the 
preventive staff of the customs, who have 
their standard but tolerable rates for 
helping the illicit trade. During the 
freedom struggle foreign cloth used to be 
consigned to fire. This type of cloth is not 
an item we cannot do without. If the 
government can adopt and enforce a rule 
by which a bonfire is made of all the 
smuggled cloth, both the smuggling and 
the craze for foreign cloth will end. As 
it happens better varieties of Indian 
textiles are mixed up by dealers with 
imported smuggled cloth and sold at 
double the normal price. 

As for controlled cloth, the quantity 
produced is far short of the actual 
demand. The mill has a statutory obli¬ 
gation to fulfil its allotted quota of this 
type of cloth, for which the government 
pays it a subsidy. But the mill finds it 
expedient to default and pay the cash 
penalty. The larger the penalty recovered 
by the government, the greater the shor¬ 
tages of controlled cloth in the open 
market and the heavier the demand for it 
in the black market. The opportunity 
for a consumer to get controlled cloth at 
controlled prices has steadily decreased. 
If the government’s intention were to 
discourage the black market in controlled 
cloth, it would have insisted on 
higher and higher production until the 
cloth became available at a price 
lower than the controlled price. 
Instead, the government is thinking 
merely of opening more shops for 
sale of controlled cloth and has been 
pressing the mill to set up its own retail 
shop. But more shops will not lead to 
better availability, unless production is 
increased. The government is in no mood 
to replace the monetary penalty on the 
defaulting mills by a penal quota for 
making good the deficiency in a month 
during the subsequent month or months. 
Such a penalty would have kept the 
market flooded w'ilh cloth rather than 
caused its disappearance. 


Housing 

The British Government in India in¬ 
troduced Rent Acts during world war to 
ensure the tenant was not thrown out by 
the owner expecting higher rents from a 
new comer. This was necessary as a 
shortage in housing had been created by 
the diversion of construction material to 
the war effort. The British also tried to 
economise on the accommodation given 
to government officials. In contrast, our 
government has encouraged, through a 
number of direct and indirect devices, 
privileged people like the minister, the 
government official and the business 
executive to occupy larger and larger 
accommodation on nominal rents and tA 
free basis. Some of the more glaring 
instances deserve to be widely known 
The Income Tax Act provides that if an i 
asscssee holds a house, valued at am j 
amount, and uses it for his own resi- I 
dence, its value for purposes of tax will j 
be only ten percent of his income ami j 
that too suitably abated for municipal 
taxes, repairs, insurance, etc. So, those 
who can afford it, tend to occupy as Jaige 
an accommodation as possible, denying 
others who badly need it and increasing 
the general housing shortage. And, those 
who w'ant to earn out of rent and avoid 
payment of tax on the income have also 
been obliged by the government. The 
Income Tax Act does not take into 
account the actual income the owner 
derives from the housing property, let 
out for short periods. It takes into 
account a notional value arrived .it 
from year to year. The rent for which! 
a house can be let out from years 
to year is governed by the Rent! 
Restriction Act, treated in all the states 
as provisional measures, and relates to 
the rent for w'hich the house was let out 
years ago. For example, the owner'* 
income tax return might show something 
like Rs 3 per square foot while he would 
be charging as rent some Rs 25 pci| 
square foot a year. 

Use of larger than necessary accom 
modation is encouraged by the libera 
concessions to the minister, the MP, tin 
judge, the official and the business exe 
cutive. For instance a self-employe* 
person who earns some Rs 18,000 i 
year but spends Rs 6,000 as rent 
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has to pay income tax on his entire in¬ 
come. But if he is employed in the or¬ 
ganised sector and provided with residen¬ 
tial accommodation free of rent by the 
employer he has to add only ten percent 
0 f his. taxable income, whatever the ren¬ 
tal value of the house. The anomaly is 
all the greater in the case of the govern¬ 
ment . servant, especially the highly paid 
one. The rent payable by him is fixed 
at a few hundred rupees when the rental 
value of ‘he house he occupies would be 
many times more. Through legislative 
and rule-making ingenuity, expensive 
accommodotion is made available at low 
prices to the privileged groups. 

iWhen there is an acute shortage of 
lousing, the remedy would lie in the 
minister and his class setting an example 
n austerity, discouraging occupation of 
aige accommodation through a pro- 
uesMve scale of occupation tax, banning 


India has been going through one of 
K‘ worst economic crises in her history, 
low lar is the Congress party responsible 
M this ? Wluit is the Congress’s econo- 
platform? Has this been implemen- 
M properly ,} And, what are the limita- 
oiis of Uns programme ? 

"I lie 10-point programme, as framed 
i 1967, were : 1) social control of banks, 
) nationalisation of general insurance, 
) progressive takeover of export and 
nport trade by state agencies, 4) a 
Oional policy of public distribution of 
todgrains 5) organisation of consumer 
operatives in urban and rural areas, 6) 
lective steps to curb monopolies and 
inecntration of economic power, 7) 
to ensure provision of minimum 
Jcds to the entire community, 8) restric¬ 
ts on individual holdings of urban 
^1, 9) prompt implementation of land 
lorrns, and 10) abolition of the princes’ 
ivilegcs other than privy purses. 

This was further radicalised for the 
7 1 elections. Banks had already been 


construction of large units and encoura¬ 
ging construction of smaller ones. Tax 
concession could be extended on rental 
incomes from small houses and not on 
bigger ones. 

The government official, who is trans¬ 
ferable from place to place, is given 
loans at concessional interest rates for 
building his own house, far ahead of his 
retirement age. It would have been 
more in the public interest to offer him a 
modest type of accommodation on rent 
near his place of work. There was a 
condition that once the government 
official builds his own house out of the 
loan, he should vacate the government 
accommodation ; even this stipulation has 
been waived. Our slogan-spewing minis¬ 
ter likes to live in a large bungalow 
surrounded by acres of land, even in a 
situation of acute housing shortage. Can 
the official then be denied his upper class 
claims ? 


nationalised in 1969, and a little later 
general insurance was taken over and 
now, even food-grain trade was to be in 
the charge of the state. Also, privy purses 
were to be denied to the princes. 

We start with point No 1- the banks. 
It is well known that the nationalisation 
of the 14 major banks was more a politi¬ 
cal play than anything else, an effort by 
Mrs. Gandhi to create mass euphoria, 
and thus give her the upper hand in 
her fight against the Congress Syndicate. 
Just a few months before this, Mrs Gandhi 
herself had spoken against bank nationa¬ 
lisation. But this, by itself, is no reason 
to dismiss this step as either mis¬ 
guided or harmful. After all, no one 
could deny that the banks were favour¬ 
ing the rich, and showing undue favour 
to the big industrial houses. It was 
both desirable and necessary that credit 
should Dq available to farmers and small 
industrialists, and the important thing 
was to use the money available for deve¬ 
lopment and uplift of the common man. 
The question is, has this been achieved ? 


There has been some measure of 
success. The share of the priority sector 
(farmers, self-employed, etc) in total 
bank credit has risen steadily from 14 to 
around 24 percent. But the differential 
rate of interest schemes, which are 
meant for people as poor as pave¬ 
ment cobblers, rickshaw-pullers and the 
like, have practically failed. The chief 
reason for this is that bank managers 
have shown neither the conviction nor 
the dedication needed to make socialistic 
banking a reality. A good many of them 
are corrupt. No bank has been able to 
achieve even half the target set for it. 
Also, not a single bank branch opened in 
rural areas after nationalisation has yet 
made a profit. And with the government 
frowning upon loans to the big houses, 
even city branches are cutting interests 
rates to attract more business. Deposit 
mobilisation has proceeded apace, but the 
banks are stuck with their money, and 
are hence lending it to the government. 
This has added to inflationary deficit 
spending. As one banker ruefully com¬ 
mented a few weeks ago, it has been 
easier to talk about socialistic banking 
than to practise it. 

Socialistic banking has also been in¬ 
terpreted to mean pampering the privi¬ 
leged class of bank employees. The over¬ 
time scandal is public knowledge and 
bank officers with comparatively limited 
responsibilities are paid much more than 
IAS collectors. 

The progressive takeover of import 
and export trade is also being carried 
through. But a look at the working of 
the State Trading Corporation can be 
disillusioning. The corporation is making 
a loss on most of the stuff it exports. The 
attempt has been to somehow sell the 
goods in order to get the foreign 
exchange. The price factor has usually 
been ignored. Bui imports are another 
story. The Indian-made equivalents of 
imported goods arc usually much costlier, 
sometimes by as much as 50 percent. So 
the STC adds what is called an equalisa¬ 
tion fee to make the imported goods cost 
as much as the indigenous counterpart. 
The argument is that the man who 
decides to use indigenous goods should 
not be put at a disadvantage, cost-wise. 
What is not pointed out is that no private 
importer ever did any such thing. If he 
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t hin year rice procured from Haryana for 
Rs 70 per quintal at a price ranging 
from Rs 145 to 177 to the consumer in 
Bombay. This extortionate margin of 
ope rupee per kilogram does not make 
sense, unless the government wants to 
keep up the prices at a level where the 
hoarder can make handsome gains. 

Coarse Cloth 

Among essential commodities cloth 
comes after food. We have fullfledged 
legislation supported by elaborate rules 
and regulations, governing the production 
and distribution of cloth. There was a 
time when a textile mill was required to 
print on every piece released for sale the 
ex-mill and retail prices. The govern¬ 
ment has exempted the mill from com¬ 
plying with this requirement, except in 
the case of controlled cloth, which the 
mill is required to manufacture according 
to prescribed quotas. The obvious results 
of this calculated exemption has been 
that the selling agent of the mill is free to 
sell the cloth at the highest possible 
price, with the retailer and other middle¬ 
men making as much profit as possible. 
The more ignorant a consumer is about 
the prevailing market price of any stan¬ 
dard type of cloth, the greater is the 
price he is required to pay. The trader 
can, in the absence of any price printed 
on the cloth, earn more and show less 
in his books. The finer varieties of cloth 
may be a luxury for the common man; 
that does not mean that the trader should 
be allowed to earn unregulated profits. 
If the mill was to stamp its prices on the 
cloth, the consumer would not be at the 
mercy of the dealer. If the mill fixed 
the prices high, the benefit would go to 
the worker as higher bonus, to the share- 
holder as higher dividends and to the 
exchequer as higher corporate tax. Today 
the selling agent is uninterested in lifting 
v the cloth from the mill except at high 
■ prices, which alone would enable him to 
‘ earn proportionately large and undefined 
i' profits, at the cost of the consumer. 

' As a result, the price of the finer varieties 
l of cloth is steadily pushed up. The 
i government knows the causes of this and 
,c also who are the beneficiaries. 

f ; There is then the even more interest- 
| ing case of imported cloth. It is available 


in the markets of our big cities and even 
remote towns though its entry into the 
country is prohibited. The modus ope- 
randi is fairly simple. The dealer who 
purchases the pieces confiscated by the 
customs is also the one who harbours the 
smugglers. The latter has an under¬ 
standing with individual members of the 
preventive staff of the customs, who have 
their standard but tolerable rates for 
helping the illicit trade. During the 
freedom struggle foreign cloth used to be 
consigned to fire. This type of cloth is not 
an item we cannot do without. If the 
government can adopt and enforce a rule 
by which a bonfire is made of all the 
smuggled cloth, both the smuggling and 
the craze for foreign cloth will end. As 
it happens better varieties of Indian 
textiles are mixed up by dealers with 
imported smuggled cloth and sold at 
double the normal price. 

As for controlled cloth, the quantity 
produced is far short of the actual 
demand. The mill has a statutory obli¬ 
gation to fulfil its allotted quota of this 
type of cloth, for which the government 
pays it a subsidy. But the mill finds it 
expedient to default and pay the cash 
penalty. The larger the penalty recovered 
by the government, the greater the shor¬ 
tages of controlled cloth in the open 
market and the heavier the demand for it 
in the black market. The opportunity 
for a consumer to get controlled cloth at 
controlled prices has steadily decreased. 
If the government’s intention were to 
discourage the black market in controlled 
cloth, it would have insisted on 
higher and higher production until the 
cloth became available at a price 
lower than the controlled price. 
Instead, the government is thinking 
merely of opening more shops for 
sale of controlled cloth and has been 
pressing the mill to set up its own retail 
shop. But more shops will not lead to 
better availability, unless production is 
increased. The government is in no mood 
to replace the monetary penalty on the 
defaulting mills by a penal quota for 
making good the deficiency in a month 
during the subsequent month or months. 
Such a penalty would have kept the 
market flooded with cloth rather than 
caused its disappearance. 


Housing 

The British Government in India in¬ 
troduced Rent Acts during world war to 
ensure the tenant was not thrown out by 
the owner expecting higher rents from a 
new comer. This was necessary as a 
shortage in housing had been created by 
the diversion of construction material to 
the war effort. The British also tried to 
economise on the accommodation given 
to government officials. In contrast, our 
government has encouraged, through a 
number of direct and indirect devices, 
privileged people like the minister, the 
government official and the business 
executive to occupy larger and larger 
accommodation on nominal rents and 
free basis. Some of the more glaring 
instances deserve to be widely known. 
The Income Tax Act provides that if an 
assessee holds a house, valued at any 
amount, and uses it for his own resi¬ 
dence, its value for purposes of tax will 
be only ten percent of his income and 
that too suitably abated for municipal 
taxes, repairs, insurance, etc. So, those 
who can afford it, tend to occupy as large 
an accommodation as possible, denying 
others who badly need it and increasing 
the general housing shortage. And, those 
who want to earn out of rent and avoid 
payment of tax on the income have also 
been obliged by the government. The 
Income Tax Act docs not take into 
account the actual income the owner 
derives from the housing property, let 
out for short periods. It takes into 
account a notional value arrived ar 
from year to year. The rent for which 
a house can be let out from year 
to year is governed by the Rent 
Restriction Act, treated in all the states 
as provisional measures, and relates tj^ 
the rent for which the house was let out 
years ago. For example, the owner's 
income tax return might show something 
like Rs 3 per square foot while he would 
be charging as rent some Rs 25 per 
square foot a year. 

Use of larger than necessary accom¬ 
modation is encouraged by the liberal 
concessions to the minister, the MP, the 
judge, the official and the business exe¬ 
cutive. For instance a self-employed 
person who earns some Rs 18,000 a 
year but spends Rs 6,000 as rent,* 
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has to pay income tax on his entire in¬ 
come. But if he is employed in the or¬ 
ganised sector and provided with residen¬ 
tial accommodation free of rent by the 
employer he has to add only ten percent 
I of his. taxable income, whatever the ren¬ 
tal value of the house. The anomaly is 
all the greater in the case of the govern¬ 
ment . servant, especially the highly paid 
| one. The rent payable by him is fixed 
i at a few hundred rupees when the rental 
value of the house he occupies would be 
many times more. Through legislative 
and rule-making ingenuity, expensive 
accommodotion is made available at low 
prices to the privileged groups. 

^When there is an acute shortage of 
housing, the remedy would lie in the 
minister and his class setting an example 
in austerity, discouraging occupation of 
large accommodation through a pro¬ 
gressive scale of occupation tax, banning 


India has been going through one of 
the worst economic crises in her history. 
How far is the Congress party responsible 
for this ? What is the Congress’s econo¬ 
mic platform ? Has this been implemen¬ 
ted properly ? And, what are the limita¬ 
tions of this programme ? 

The 10-point programme, as framed 
in 1967, were : 1) social control of banks, 

2) nationalisation of general insurance, 

3) progressive takeover of export and 
import trade by state agencies, 4) a 
Jfctional policy of public distribution of 
foodgrains 5) organisation of consumer 
cooperatives in urban and rural areas, 6) 
effective steps to curb monopolies and 
concentration of economic power, 7) 
steps to ensure provision of minimum 
needs to the entire community, 8) restric¬ 
tions on individual holdings of urban 
land, 9) prompt implementation of land 
reforms, and 10) abolition of the princes’ 
Privileges other than privy purses. 

This was further radicalised for the 
1971 elections. Banks had already been 


construction of large units and encoura¬ 
ging construction of smaller ones. Tax 
concession could be extended on rental 
incomes from small houses and not on 
bigger ones. 

The government official, who is trans¬ 
ferable from place to place, is given 
loans at concessional interest rates for 
building his own house, far ahead of his 
retirement age. It would have been 
more in the public interest to offer him a 
modest type of accommodation on rent 
near his place of work. There was a 
condition that once the government 
official builds his own house out of the 
loan, he should vacate the government 
accommodation ; even this stipulation has 
been waived. Our slogan-spewing minis¬ 
ter likes to live in a large bungalow 
surrounded by acres of land, even in a 
situation of acute housing shortage. Can 
the official then be denied his upper class 
claims ? 


nationalised in 1969, and a little later 
general insurance was taken over and 
now, even food-grain trade was to be in 
the charge of the state. Also, privy purses 
were to be denied to the princes. 

Wc start with point No 1—the banks. 
It is well known that the nationalisation 
of the 14 major banks was more a politi¬ 
cal play than anything else, an effort by 
Mrs. Gandhi to create mass euphoria, 
and thus give her the upper hand in 
her fight against the Congress Syndicate. 
Just a few months before this, Mrs Gandhi 
herself had spoken against bank nationa¬ 
lisation. But this, by itself, is no reason 
to dismiss this step as either mis¬ 
guided or harmful. After all, no one 
could deny that the banks were favour¬ 
ing the rich, and showing undue favour 
to the big industrial houses. It was 
both desirable and necessary that credit 
should be available to farmers and small 
industrialists, and the important thing 
was to use the money available for deve¬ 
lopment and uplift of the common man. 
The question is, has this been achieved ? 


There has been some measure of 
success. The share of the priority sector 
(farmers, self-employed, etc) in total 
bank credit has risen steadily from 14 to 
around 24 percent. But the differential 
rate of interest schemes, which are 
meant for people as poor as pave¬ 
ment cobblers, rickshaw-pullers and the 
like, have practically failed. The chief 
reason for this is that bank managers 
have shown neither the conviction nor 
the dedication needed to make socialistic 
banking a reality. A good many of them 
are corrupt. No bank has been able to 
achieve even half the target set for it. 
Also, not a single bank branch opened in 
rural areas after nationalisation has yet 
made a profit. And with the government 
frowning upon Joans to the big houses, 
even city branches are cutting interests 
rates to attract more business. Deposit 
mobilisation has proceeded apace, but the 
banks are stuck with their money, and 
are hence lending it to the government. 
This has added to inflationary deficit 
spending. As one banker ruefully com¬ 
mented a few weeks ago, it has been 
easier to talk about socialistic banking 
than to practise it. 

Socialistic banking has also been in¬ 
terpreted to mean pampering the privi¬ 
leged class of bank employees. The over¬ 
time scandal is public knowledge and 
bank officers with comparatively limited 
responsibilities are paid much more than 
IAS collectors. 

The progressive takeover of import 
and export trade is also being carried 
through. But a look at the working of 
the State Trading Corporation can be 
disillusioning. The corporation is making 
a loss on most of the stuff it exports. The 
attempt has been to somehow sell the 
goods in order to get the foreign 
exchange. The price factor has usually 
been ignored. But imports are another 
story. The Indian-made equivalents of 
imported goods are usually much costlier, 
sometimes by as much as 50 percent. So 
the STC adds what is called an equalisa¬ 
tion fee to make the imported goods cost 
as much as the indigenous counterpart. 
The argument is that the man who 
decides to use indigenous goods should 
not be put at a disadvantage, cost-wise. 
What is not pointed out is that no private 
importer ever did any such thing. If he 
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had, there would have been screams 
about profiteering, and all that. And yet, 
despite the equalisation fees, the STC 
would not have been able to make any 
mentionable profit if it were not for the 
auctioning of imported cars. If this one 
item were taken away, it would soon 
become apparent that the STC’s costs are, 
much higher than that of any private 
export or import house. 

Coming to the nationalisation of food- 
grains trade, enough has been written on 
this during the past few weeks. Once 
again, the objective was worthwhile, but 
implementation has been faulty. The 
public distribution system did not exist 
on the scale necessary. Food Corpora¬ 
tion officials are not particularly honest. 
No procurement levy was introduced, so 
that the farmer could really do what he 
wanted with his grain. Thus wholesalers 
and hoarders are still very much in 
business. Open market prices of wheat 
are ruling higher than ever, and ration 
shops do not provide enough to keep 
body and soul together. Procurement has 
been half of what was expected. The 
very fact that, as soon as the Congress 
Working Committee decided to take over 
the trade in rice also, rice prices in whole- 
sole markets shot up to unprecedented 
levels shows how confident the traders 
are of getting past such measures. 

And so one comes to consumer co¬ 
operatives in urban and rural areas. They 
exist today only in the urban areas. And 
if Delhi is any guide, this move too has 
been a failure. The super bazars have 
neither made profits nor held prices down 
nor ensured quality. The official price 
index shows only a '15 per cent rise in 
prices over the last year. Then why is it 
that super bazar prices have risen more 
than 33 percent over the same period ? 
It has been often enough that super 
bazar prices are higher than those else¬ 
where. And now, since the losses are 
mounting, various stalls are slowly being 
handed over to private parties who will 
pay a monthly rent to the Bazar. This is 
as an admission of failure. 

As for monopolies, and the curbing of 
economic power, it is perhaps significant 
0 that when the Monopojies and Restrictive 
> Trade Practices (MRTP) Commission was 


set up, it was decided that the Com¬ 
mission could look into only those cases 
referred to it by the government. In other 
words, if the government wanted to, it 
could issue as many licences to monopoly 
houses as it wanted, and the commission 
could do nothing about it. And this is 
exactly what has happened. The Birlas 
have been getting more licences than any 
other industrial house, large or small. 
And now, frightened by all the shortages 
that are plaguing the economy, the 
government is relaxing even the restric¬ 
tions that existed, so that investment can 
be made, even if it be by monopolists, 
and production increased. Cement is the 
most recent example, where all controls 
on licences have been lifted. Concentra¬ 
tion of economic power continues as 
before, and so do restrictive trade 
practices, as anyone working in a large 
firm knows. A chief reason for the 
futility of the MRTP Commission is 
the large number of loopholes in the 
monopolies law. This has been officially 
admitted. Yet, nothing is being done. 

The next Congress promise was pro¬ 
viding minimum needs to the entire 
community. Around 35 to 40 percent 
of the population is still below the poverty 
line. So it immediately becomes obvious 
that this promise is not likely to be ful¬ 
filled in the foreseeable future. In fact, 
while prices shoot up and essential com¬ 
modities fall dangerously short, luxury 
goods are becoming increasingly abund¬ 
ant. Their prices too are high, but buyers 
are numerous. This is probably the 
result of black money, but is also an 
indication of the fact that planning in 
India has only increased disparities in 
incomes. It has benefited the rich, and 
asked the poor to make all the sacrifices. 
Ministers, industrialists, executives, pro¬ 
fessionals, and even ordinary politicians— 
all are guilty of trying to live by affluent 
western standards in a starving, eastern 
country. 

Restrictions on urban land holdings 
have not as yet been brought in. And as 
for rural land reforms, immediately after 
the Planning Commission reported almost 
complete failure, comes the land grab 
scandal in Punjab. Everyone knows that 
this has been going on in every state. 
Only, the other chief ministers have not 
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been “foolish” enough to ask an official 
committee to make any enquiries. Finally, 
the princes’ privileges have all been stopp¬ 
ed, including their privy purses. But, in 
the wake of all the other failures, this is 
small compensation. 

But even if implementation of all lo 
schemes had been perfectly successful, 
would this have made any difference to 
the economy and the comman man? To 
some extent, yes, for then foodgrain 
would have been cheaper and more 
easily available, land would have been 
available for all small cultivators, and 
so on. But it must also be realised 
that the 10 -point programme is more a 
politico-socialistic banner than a pro¬ 
gramme for economic change. It is ramc* 
typical of the Congress party that its 
main economic platform should be more 
pseudo-socialistic than anything else. 
The whole programme is oriented more 
towards distribution and re-distribution 
than anything else. And while the party 
has shown itself to be remarkably keen 
on sabotaging its own programmes for 
the partymen’s personal ends, the govern¬ 
ment has proved itself a thoroughly inept 
and corrupt distributor of what the 
people need. 

In the midst of all this, Congress 
slogans are becoming more radical, and 
there is talk of purging the party again. 
But that won’t work, not in a country 
where one venerated communist leader 
goes round in nothing but silk shirts, and 
where another of the marxist brand had 
two drawing rooms—a sparsely furnished 
one for poor visitors to see how simply 
he was living and another lusciously 
furnished. 



“I’m against giving him this award; 
he is a trained metallurgist and we’ll be 
only inviting acrimonious correspon¬ 
dence followed by legal action..." : 


Irene de Noronha 

Rebuilding the House of Cards 


Winds of change are sweeping along 
the political horizon, but whether the 
velocity will be able to blow away the 
cobwebs that encircle the ruling Congress 
ministries in various states of India is a 
matter of conjecture. In a short while, 
some of the ruling Congress ministries 
have toppled down, and the house of 
cards so laboriously built up by Mrs 
Gandhi is crumbling. 

In the general election of 1971, Mrs 
Gandhi was the choice of a democratic 
nation. In the wake of her success a 
host of opportunists and yesmen, politi¬ 
cal crop sharers and faceless party men 
crowded in to man the posts in her 
government. In order to consolidate her 
power and position, the prime minister 
placed these dummies in position of 
authority all over India on the strength 
of the loyalty they professed for her. 
To balance their incompetence, she took 
m technocrats, but the real source of 
trouble was not the inability of chief 
ministers in U. P., Bihar, Manipur, 
Punjab, Gujarat and Andhra to execute 
their manifold duties, but the composi¬ 
tion of the legislature parties, and the 
supporting state and district congress 
organisations. The corruption and ineffi¬ 
ciency of the Congress needs no expoun¬ 
ding on. Is there however any viable 
alternative to the Congress ? Before 
analysing this question, a rapid survey of 
the political set-up in the crisis ridden 
states of Bihar, U. P., Gujarat and 
Punjab would be useful. 

A new precedent has been created by 
ffe imposition of President’s rule in U. P. 
fn accordance with Article 356 of the 
Constitution, President’s rule may be im¬ 
posed in a state because of deterioration 
^ ^ aw and order. Such a condition 
‘amc about consequent upon the P.A.C. 
cvolt in U.P. in May. The Tripathi Minis- 
r y combatted the revolt and restored 
lormalcy in the state. There was there- 
ore no valid reason for the imposition 

I 1 Resident’s rule. On the contrary, 
Tripathi at the time of his resignation 


still commanded a clear majority in the 
legislature. The doubt about the consti¬ 
tutionality of President’s rule is streng¬ 
thened by the fact that the Legislative 
Assembly has not been dissolved. In¬ 
stead, under the present state of suspen¬ 
ded animation, the Assembly members 
are being paid Rs 3 lacs as monthly 


remuneration, and during its remaining 
life of 8 months the total expenditure on 
keeping the assembly alive would add up 
to Rs 24 lacs, a sheer waste of public 
funds on an assembly that will be trans¬ 
acting no business at all. But the power 
hungry MLA’s have to be fed at the cost 
of the state exchequer so that they may 
not work against the Congress in the forth¬ 
coming elections. It is as simple as that 

The political situation in Bihar differs 
greatly from that of U.P. The real signi¬ 
ficance of the political crisis in Bihar has 
been clouded by diverse factors. The 
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distinctive quality of the Bihar imbroglio 
f is the overt championship of the local 
r contenders by the big guns of the central 
cabinet. Former Chief Minister Pande 
had proposed a reshuffle in his cabinet 
, and Mrs Gandhi acquiesced in the mis- 
taken notion that the proposal had been 
made after consultation with the Union 
Railway Minister L.N. Mishra. He was 
however in the dark about it and could 
not get the reshuffle proposal rejected. 
Once aware of it he lost no time in 
getting his supporters re-accommodated 
and this took him little effort because of 
the confidence reposed in him by Mrs 
Gandhi. 

Other causes too helped create the 
Bihar crisis. Increasingly today the state 
congress party is involved in factional 
feud. The Bihar Congress ministry did 
not fulfil any of its election promises, and 
Mrs Gandhi failed to eradicate corrup¬ 
tion from the state machinery. The 
blame lies with her and not with 
the chief minister, who had been 
nominated by her. The continuing un- 
certainity in Bihar had placed the chief 
minister in an unenviable position, and he 
in order to survive had to submit to the 
humiliation of proving his own inability 
to choose a council of ministers. On the 
second of July, a new 15 member cabinet 
headed by Mr Abdul Gafoor was sworn 
in, and this cabinet is supposedly com¬ 
pact, but it remains to be seen whether 
the chief minister will not expand his 
ministry later to accommodate disgruntled 
elements as his predecessors did. Mr 
Pande and other leaders on his side are 
already mouthing dissatisfaction as they 
have not been given adequate represen¬ 
tation in the new ministry. As chief 
minister, Mr Pande made no effort to 
eliminate feudal and anti-socialist tenden¬ 
cies among party factions; rather he 
exploited them for his own political ends. 
The new Gafoor Ministry instead of 
being a composite party, which is the cry¬ 
ing need of the hour, has given more 
weightage to a faction which cannot 
claim to represent the larger sections 
within the party. Whatever the central 
leadership might feel, it cannot obliterate 
the impression that Mr L.N. Mishra has 
been made the sole arbiter of Bihar’s fate. 

The outgoing Chief Minister of 
Gujarat, Mr Oza, has resigned because 


of the vote of no confidence passed 
against him by 70 of the 138 members of 
the Congress legislature party. The 
Congress high command will offer its 
services to Gujarat party leaders if asked 
to find a unanimous candidate for the 
chief ministership. The parliamentary 
board at Delhi feels however that the 
state party should be left free to choose 
the new leader. Whether the board’s 
decision means a break from the pattern 
of having central nominees as chief 
ministers remains to be seen. 

In Punjab the resignation of Mr 
Rattan Singh and Mr Gurmej Singh 
have not been accepted, pending an exa¬ 
mination by the chief minister of the 
references to them in the Harchand Singh 
Committee report on evacuee lands. 
Although Mr Swaran Singh claims that 
there is no ministerial crisis in Punjab, 
Rattan Singh has tendered his resignation, 
and the Akali leader Parkash Singh 
Badal has demanded a session of the 
state assembly, in which the Akalis want 
to move a motion of no-confidence in the 
Speaker, who has set up a farm on 
‘grabbed’ land, and who refuses to resign 
unless asked to do so by the Congress 
high command, 

A review of the situation in some of 
the trouble-ridden states raises the ques¬ 
tion whether the Prime Minister by 
establishing her personal sway in the 
Congress is not causing the downfall of 
Congress governments in the states. 
Mrs Gandhi knows better than anyone 
else of the limited talent at her disposal 
in Parliament. The device of taking 
outsiders into the Cabinet through the 
back door of the Rajya Sabha is all too 
well known. The number of persons 
who have become ministers without being 
elected to the Lok Sabha has swelled to 
unhealthy proportions. The latest addi¬ 
tion is Mr D.K. Barooah. Mrs Gandhi 
is also aware of the dearth of talent in the 
Lok sabha, whose members are for the 
m ost part unfit to assume any ministrial 
responsibility. This is evident from the 
delay in selecting a minister to fill vacant 
posts such as that caused by the death 
of Mr Kumaramangalam. This brain 
famine in Parliament is largely the fault 
of the Prime Minister, who in order to 
safeguard her dominant position selected 


people on the criterion of their loyalty to 
her. Such people are mainly yesmen 
with no individual judgement and little or 
no ability to live up to their responsibili¬ 
ties. In these circumstances the Prime 
Minister decided to rely on technocrats 
but even an earnest technocrat like Dr 
K. L. Rao has got no results. 

The senior politicians in the cabinet 
have little time to discharge their mani¬ 
fold duties, as they are deeply immersed 
in regional, district and local political 
intrigues. U.P., M.P., A.P., and Bihar 
have been major distractions for them. 
Home Minister Dikshit has been up to | 
his neck in the factional fight in Bihar, 
before that his. attention was almost 
monopolised by U.P. 

In the states Mrs Gandhi has follo\4^1 
the principle of having her own nominees 
installed as chief ministers, and one after 
another these nominees have had to bow 
out in Orissa, U.P., Bihar and Gujarat. 
For sometime now the diverse political 
parties in India have been projecting 
their ideologies and programmes onto 
the electoral screen. Nevertheless there is 
no one single party which is strong 
enough to oust the Congress from 
power, and amalgamated parties forming 
coalition governments can never be as 
stable as one, nationally integrated, domi¬ 
nant party. The prospects of parties 
other than the Congress have marginally 
improved since 1971, but still there is no 
viable alternative at present. So the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Congress to keep its 
pledges to the people is all the greater. 
What is needed is an organised cam¬ 
paign to build up cadres of those who 
do not merely talk about socialism. 
This presupposes fundamental quali¬ 
tative changes in the Congress orga¬ 
nisation, the axeing of dead wood, and 
re-education of those who remain. Tte 
prime evil is the composition of (fiT 
legislature parties as well as of the sup¬ 
porting state and district Congress 
organisations. An economic and social 
revolution so essential to bring much 
needed relief to the Indian people is pos¬ 
sible and can succeed only if Mrs Gandhi I 
can get rid of the dead wood around her, I 
and recover her former confidence and I 
determination to get things going, guard¬ 
ing against the political hyenas lurking 
in the shadows. 
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[South Africa's Black Workers 

The Wages of Apartheid 


A white policeman unleashing an 
alsatian at black demonstrators—that is 
the picture which the South African re¬ 
gime conjures up. An uncompromising 
i policy of racial segregation practiced by a 
! strong-willed government for at least 23 
years has converted the country into an 
area of darkness. After South Africa’s 
withdrawal from the Commonwealth and 
l later from the United Nations, the hap- 
Lp^jngs in the country have been largely 
insulated from the public view. The 
world’s preoccupation with Vietnam and 
West Asia probably weakened the move 
for a UN blockade of South Africa, in 
protest against its racist policies. Britain, 
the United States and Western Europe 
have been consistent in their criticism of 
apartheid, but as major trading partners, 
they never let Pretoria down. Over the 
years, South Africa’s white regime has 
vastly strengthened itself through the 
industrial revolution during the post-war 
decades when the national income in¬ 
creased eight-fold, mining production 
ive-fold, agricultural output six times and 
manufactures thirteen times. Prices in¬ 
creased, but to a much lesser extent. South 
African prosperity has been made possible 
)y largescale foreign investments on the 
)ne hand and the heartless exploitation 
>f cheap black labour on the other hand. 
The power of the state has successfully 
epressed the revolt of the black majority. 
The three million whites, with the help of 
well trained police and military force, 
nd an elaborate set of coercive laws 
!&e had no difficulty so far, in control- 
ng the disenfranchised thirteen million 
ion-whites. 

The African National Congress has 
een outlawed by the present government, 
he passive resistance to unjust laws that 
nowballed into a massive movement in 
952-53, was met with brute force and 
ccisive success. The clashes with the 
Holice around 1960, of which the Sharp- 
HUe riots are the most notorious, ended 
H farther legalised repression of the 
Hacks. Till 1964, the revolutionary 


opposition to the racist regime took the 
shape of sporadic acts of sabotage includ¬ 
ing time-bomb explosions but by that 
year the opposition was crushed and the 
government acquired the legislative power 
to outlaw any organisation, ban any per¬ 
son from attending meetings or publish¬ 
ing statements and arrest any person and 
hold him incommunicado without trial— 
powers which the government has not 
hesitated to invoke against even white 
students who have expressed their un¬ 
happiness at the apartheid policies. White 
businessmen, experiencing shortage of 
skilled labour, have always felt the colour 
bar was inexpedient. White clergymen 
with a troubled conscience have con¬ 
sidered apartheid un-Christian. White 
intellectuals have declared it irrational. 
All the same, the government of the 
National Party has had little difficulty in 
obtaining their support at the time of the 
election. With the expansion of the 
modern sector of the economy, segre¬ 
gationist policies have created enormous 
problems as different sections of the 
people have become more and more inter¬ 
dependent, but the government has been 
determined to face the problems created 
by the racist policies rather than resile 
from them. It believed, with a fanatic 
passion, that apartheid provided the solu¬ 
tion to the problems of South Africa on 
account of its diverse ethnic origins, 
cultures, languages and forms of social 
organisation. Apartheid also provided 
by far the best means to maximise profits 
by exploiting labour. 

Behind the outward calm, trouble was 
brewing in the years since 1964. During 
these years at least half a million Africans 
were pulled out of white areas, creating a 
new class of migrant labour who stayed 
away from their families except for a 
couple of weeks in a year. The black 
worker lives a haphazard life in the city, 
sharing a room with six or seven fellow 
workers and spending his meagre earn¬ 
ings mainly on his wife and children 
away in the ‘homeland’ and trying to 
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drown his drudgery in a little beer, a few 
cigarettes and maybe an occasional pros* 
titute. The iniquitous system of migrant 
labour has been the last straw on the 
camel’s back. The black worker is de* 
nied free and equal education. In fact 
official circles hold that the black worker 
is unsuited for either education or train¬ 
ing. The chances are he is condemned 
perpetually to be unskilled labour. There 
is then the system of job reservation 
which ensures that no black can ever be 
in a position of authority over a white. 
And then there is the theory that the 
black work less when paid more. This 
has resulted in the payment of starvation 
wages in an economy that is bursting at 
the seams with profits. In the gold 
mining industry for instance the real 
wage of the black workers has gone down 
in the last 75 years while that of the 
white workers have gone up by two- 
thirds ; the ratio between the wages of 
the white and black workers is an un¬ 
believable 20 to 1. 

It has been computed that a black 
worker with a family of six would need a 
a minimum of 80 rands to keep himself 
above the poverty line. The South 
African government has not disputed this 
figure. It has also not disputed that 
most of the industries including the 
British and American ones pay substanti¬ 
ally less than this. Recent revelations in 
the British press have led to a general 
debate about the shameless exploitation 
of the black worker by the prosperous 
firms owned by the whites of South 
Africa, Britain, Western Europe and the 
USA. For the gold mining industry the 
total black wage bill was estimated at 
R 95 million in 1972 while the profits 
before tax was R 548 million, which was 
63 percent more than in the previous 
year. A Black underground worker in 
a mine was paid R 16 while a white 
worker got R 400 per month. The 
textile industry relies heavily on black 
contract labour. The contract workers 
are paid less than what they are pro¬ 
mised; they are not given housing as per 
contract, the usual prohibition on putting 
women workers on night shift is not 
applied to them and the wages fixed as 
long ago as 1964 have remained 
unchanged—thouglvthe cost of living has 
(To page 15) 
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Jottings 


□ A well known literary critic says, ‘The 
modern state hates the self-employed 
man*. Why? if it is true. The state 
does not spare him; look, for one thing, 
at the contrary effects of the tax system 
on a self-employed man and an organisa¬ 
tion man at the same level of income. 
Is it because he is self-employed or 
because he is an independent entity in his 
own right who does not fit in with the 
technostructure of the industrial state ? 
The modern state whether founded on 
market economy or social planning, is 
sustained by technology and organisation. 
The individual who does not subordinate 
his beliefs to necessity or convenience is 
unwelcome to this structure. But the 
self-employed might, if he is any good, 
survive the techno-structural attributes 
of the modern state. There are those 
who sustain an organisation and those 
who are sustained by it. The self emplo¬ 
yed man is in the first category. Gal¬ 
braith suggests an infallible test to find 
out to which category one belongs. 
What happens to an individual when he 
leaves the organisation or retires ? “The 
great physician is not greatly diminished 
by being separated from his hospital. 
Nor...is the poet when he leaves the uni¬ 
versity. Nor is the competent news 
paperman when he moves on. Nor the 
great scientist nor the entertainer...By 
contrast, the politician when he is defeat¬ 
ed, the ambassador when he retires, the 
university professor when he becomes 
emeritus and the peacetime general who 
fails to become a corporation president 
face total obscurity.” 

□ Bertrand Russell was once asked 
where exactly he stood—whether he was 
a realist, atomist, neutral monist or 
empiricist. ‘Which year ?’ was Russell’s 
disarmingly truthful riposte. Consistency 
may be no virtue in politics. But for the 
Congress, even intellectual honesty seems 
an avoidable luxury. One is shown, with 
the regularity of elections, the shape and 
texture of the Congress ideology, but the 
phflosophical stuff it is made of eludes 


one’s grasp. Is it statism (the public 
sector shall conquer and control the 
commanding heights of the economy), 
welfarism (the national minimum needs 
must be met without compromising 
individual freedom), democratic socialism 
(growth with social justice), gandhism (we 
tread the path shown by the Father of 
the Nation) or parliamentary paternalism 
(we leave decisions to the prime minister)? 

□ Bidhan Chandra Roy who was as 
distinguished a physician as a political 
leader was convinced that most of those 
who went to consult him suffered mainly 
from the effects of over-eating. Nehru 
was fond of quoting Roy. That overeat¬ 
ing goes on unabated could be checked 
on any Sunday by a visit to Ashoka 
Hotel’s Peacock Restaurant in New Delhi, 
where one can have a bullet lunch in 
practically unlimited quantities at a fixed 
price. Here’s what looks like a state 
subsidised meal for the better-off, in vivid 
contrast to the current picture of the 
drought-hit districts in many states. 
Nutrition with fewer calories is what the 
modern dietician is searching for, and 
dietetics is everyone’s concern. The alar¬ 
ming intake for instance of fat (an average 
of 140 gms a day is reported in some 
affluent societies) depresses life expectancy 
while increasing the body weight. The 
lack of exercise consequent on a passive 
existence through life will become pain¬ 
fully clear, say the scientists, in the gene¬ 
ration now in its adolescence. 

□ Someone has taken the publishers of 
the Oxford English Dictionary to a court 
of law for defining one of the meanings 
of the word ‘Jew’ as “a grasping and ex¬ 
tortionate usurer or a trader who drives 
hard bargains or deals craftily.” Israel 
knows better than to proscribe the dictio¬ 
nary or threaten Britain with a diploma¬ 
tic rupture. The ways of the modem 
Jew are more practical and less detestable 
than his 17th century ancestor, and posi¬ 
tively more successful. During May, 
some 1000 delegates from five continents 
coverged in Tel Aviv to attend what 
was called the prime minister’s economic 
conference to consider new investments 
in Israel. According to Finance Minister 
Pinhas Sapir, an investment of £ 200 
million is expected in the first year 
following the conference—essentially on 
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Israel’s terms and conditions. Israel 
does not mean to beg or borrow; she 
means business. 

□ Official handouts speak of the vast 
strides taken in the last 25 years in exten 
ding the irrigated area and in expanding 
the installed capacity for generating 
electricity. The irrigated area which was 
only 56 million acres in 1951 is now more 
than a 100 million acres. The percentage 
of the cultivated area under foodgrains 
that was irrigated rose from 16 to 25 
during the period. There are however a 
few things which government statistics 
do not mention. Only 3 percent of the 
known water resources have yet been 
developed. Even in a state like Maha^fc* 
shtra, the proportion of irrigated crops 
has risen in twenty five years from 6 
percent to only 7A percent. And, the 
state has spent in the last two years twice 
as much (around Rs 280 crores) in relief 
projects than it spent on irrigation in the 
last 20 years. We are told that the total 
installed capacity for power generation 
has increased from 1.9 million kw in 
1947 to 17 million kw in 1972 and that 
it will further shoot up to 21 million kw 
by March 1974. Installed capacities make 
impressive figures but actual supply to 
meet existing demand have been depres¬ 
sing experience. The scarcity of every 
commodity from steel to soap has been 
explained by the failures in power 
generation, transmission and distribution. 
Against this background one would have 
expected the recent meeting at Kodaikanal 
of the Irrigation and Power ministers to 
do something desperately practical. But 
here is what they have decided : a com 
mittee will be set up, presumably from 
among them, which will visit foreign 
countries to study how they proceed 
with their irrigation and power project] 
A brighter idea certainly than the one 
which occurred to the Delhi councillors 
who went the other day on an European 
tour to improve their knowledge about 
garbage disposal. 

□ The Steel Authority was a perfectly J 
valid innovation. But it has been sad-1 
died so much with work unconnected! 
with steel production that it spends its 
time more in the shuffling of papers than 
in the manipulation of metal, 

Nom*4J 
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the week that was 


j Some 36 officers have been executed 
n Baghdad on the charge of complicity 
n the alleged coup attempt which failed 
>n 30 June. 

j President Bhutto is willing to have a 
lialogue with India and Bangladesh on 
he unresolved problems between Pakistan 
|md them. He has obtained the authority 
kf the National Assembly to recognise 
iangladesh at the appropriate time. 

^ Japan’s ruling party, the Liberal 
>Siocrats failed to regain control of the 
okyo metropolitan assembly, retaining 
inly 51 (as against the ealier 55) seats 
»ut of the total 125. The Socialists held 
in to their old strength of 20. The 
:ommunists increased their number from 
j to 24. The Liberal Democrats had 
ost control earlier of other metropolitan 
ircas like Yokohama, Osaka, Kyoto and 
siagoya. 

3 President Marcos of the Philippines 
las proposed the extension of his one- 
nan rule beyond the end of 1973, for 
ompleting the reforms initiated under 
he martial law. 

3 President Nixon has decided not to 
estify before the Senate Watergate Com- 
nittee, as that would compromise his 
(institutional responsibility in the context 
if the division of powers between the 
xecutive, the legislature and the judi¬ 
ciary. 

3 Lebanon’s Premier-designate Takieddin 
iolh has announced a 22 member cabinet 
fter an 18 day struggle to finalise the 
ftnposition. Lebanon has been without 
prime minister since Mr Saeb Salam 
esigned following the Israeli commando 
aid on 10 April. 

3 Nepal’s central secretariat was gutted 
>y an extensive fire destroying a good 

I art of the building and records. 

3 Efforts to select a leader unanimously 
pr the Gujarat’s Congress legislature 
Ktrty have failed. An election is fixed 
br 14 July. In the absence of stable 
ladership, President’s rule is quite on 
l e cards. 


□ Infighting has started among the 
Congress councillors of Delhi. Dissent 
has resurfaced among Congressmen in 
Himachal also. 

□ Mr Chou En-Iai has said that the 
US-USSR pact for the prevention of a 
nuclear war was deceptive and could not 
be relied upon. 

□ Meghalaya’s fifth five year plan, as 
approved by the state planning advisory 
council, will have a financial outlay of 
Rs 238 crores, of which Rs 203 crores 
will fall in the state sector. Backward 
areas and border tracts arc to receive 
special attention. 

□ The British Economist Prof N. Kaldor, 
who had reported on Indian tax reform 
in 1950, has suggested total nationali¬ 
sation of urban property and severe cur¬ 
tailment of import of luxury goods, as 
the richer people in India spend most of 
their surplus incomes on these. 

□ Dissidents inside the pro-Moscow 
Ceylon Communist Party have decided 
to form a new party. 


□ France has banned ships within sixty ■ 
nautical miles around Maruroa atoll ' 
where it is all ready to detonate its l- 
nuclear devices. Meanwhile the New- 
Zealand frigate Otago with a crew of 
245 and a cabinet minister on board 

is sailing in, in defiance of the French;, 
ban. 

□ In Italy, a new coalition government 
has been formed by Mariano Rumor, 
Christian Democrat, including Socialists, 
Republicans and Democratic Socialists. 
Since Mussolini, he is Italy’s 35th prime 
minister. 

□ Argentina has decided to join 
the 59 nation group of non-aligned 
countries. 

□ The 35-nation European conference 
on security ended in Helsinki on a 
moderately optimistic note, but without 
concrete decisions; no agreement could 
be reached about the participation in the 
conference of countries bordering on the * 
Mediterranean. 

□ Australia has decided not to partici¬ 
pate in SEATO’s naval exercises. 

□ Mr Brezhnev has agreed to visit Cuba 
probably by the end of the year. 
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| CLIPPINGS 

□ Need we bum down the house to 
cfttch a few rats in the attic ?—Letter on 
Watergate to Time. 

□ The Gujarat Electricity Board stopped 
power supply to Baroda for about six 
hours to save the life of a woman who 
had climbed up a supply tower near 
Bhuvaran power station. Some villagers 
saw the woman climbing up the high 
tension line tower and immediately 
informed the GEB authorities, who 
disconnected the line. The woman re¬ 
portedly threatened to jump from the 
tower. The fire brigade was summoned 
and the woman finally climbed down 
after two hours of persuasion. 

□ “Who was that lovely lady ?’’ That 
was the question many Romans were 
asking, as a slender sari-clad woman 
strolled along a busy street, peeped into 
fashion shops, visited an art exhibition 
and lunched with friends at a typical 
Italian restaurant. It was Mrs Indira 
Gandhi temporarily ‘incognito’ as she 
turned private tourist in Rome for a few 
hours. 

□ Salt is eroding part of the ancient 
tower of London (which was used as a 
salt celler during the Middle Ages) and 
scientists are battling to prevent the affec¬ 
ted structure from collapsing. 

□ The Vatican is the only State in the 
world where men outnumber women 
almost nine to one. 

□ A rat caused failure of electric supply 
for three days in the rural market of 
Baberu, 25 km from Banda. 

□ MAN INJURIES WIFE : Police on 
Saturday arrested one Chandgi Ram from 
Gopal Park, Shahdara, who had repor¬ 
tedly bit the nose of his wife, causing 
serious bleeding, necessitating her removal 
to a hospital. Domestic quarrel was 
stated to be the cause of the incident. 
(Copied without correotion from a Delhi 
newspaper) 



□ Arvind N. Srivastava, a 16-year-old 
Lucknow-born Indian, studying in a 
Colorado high school in the United 
States, won a $ 10,000 award for his 
mathematical model of the universe. This 
was this year's top science award to an 
outstanding high school student. It was 
presented by the Science Talent Institute 
in Washington. 

□ The Punjab Chief Minister expressed 
unhappiness over the reported remarks of 
the Deputy Home Minister, Mr Nasib 
Singh Gill, describing the IAS as the 
“I Am Sorry Service." “If true, it must 
have been a joke, though not a happy 
one," Mr Zail Singh said. Mr Gill 
had reportedly told Youth Congress 
workers that IAS meant “I am sorry" 
because whenever a minister told an IAS 
officer to take prompt action in a matter, 
he would shuffle files for a few days and 
then end up saying: “I am sorry, Sir, 
this cannot be done." 

□ Two million tons of wheat to be 
imported. Our own is being reserved for 
black market and brown rats.—Insight. 

□ The highest milk yield, 43 litres in 
four milkings a day, has been achieved 
by a Sahiwal-Swiss (cross-breed) cow in 
the National Dairy Research Institute, 
Karnal. The cow, bom in November, 
1965 and known as Karan Swiss No 65, 
has completed four lactations, of 3,431, 
3,555, 4,825 and 4,428 kg of milk in 
305 days. It calved at 28 months and 
during its preceding four lactations, main¬ 
tained an average dry period of 53 days. 

□ About one million applications have 
been received for 15,000 jobs under the 
special employment schemes in Kerala. 

□ In California three brothers and a 
sister with one-inch holes in their hearts 
were operated on “family style" to permit 
them to lead normal lives. 

□ Sexual escapades “arc almost the last 
occasion when you discuss secrets. They 
are occasions for physical activity, I 
suppose you might call it. They’re not 
occasions for mental conversation."— 
Lord Lambton. 

□ A bridge in a small southern Brazil 
city collapsed while it was being inaugu¬ 
rated, killing three persons and injuring 
about 20. 
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□ After several weeks of rumours, the 

Canadian Prime Minister’s office issued a 
terse confirmation of Mrs Trudeau’s 
pregnancy. Asked whether he felt proud, 
Trudeau declared : ‘I didn’t do anything 
much.’ v 

□ I really get fed up reading about ‘The 
Watergate Scandal.’ The real scandal is 
that you write so much about it. There 
must be many more interesting things to 
report about than this stupid cock-and- 
bull story. For your sake and the sake 
of us all, change the theme—please. 
—Letter to Newsweek. 

□ A light-weight plastic bicycle is being 
advertised by its creators as “the world’s 
first and only plastic bicycle". 
virtually all parts, including the frame, 
handlebars and wheel, are made of a 
polycarbon resin, the bicycle weighs only 
16 pounds. In addition the bike never 
needs to be greased or oiled, will not 
rust and there is no paint to chip off. 

□ It pays t’be honest, but it don’t pay 
enough t’suit some fellers.—Letter to 
Time. 

□ The biggest obstacle to real European 
union remains France—whose concept of 
a united Europe is Paris thumbing its 
nose at the United States. What other 
European officials are saying about the 
French isn’t fit to print in a family 
magazine.— Arnaud de Borchgrave in 
Newsweek. 

□ Scientists at Zittau, near Dresden, 

have developed a plastic cornea which 
can be implanted in damaged human 
eyes, according to the East German news 
agency, ADN. , 
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BUSINESS 


/The Seven Day Week 

The agreements between the Bombay 
4ill Owners’ Association and the 
fcashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, controlled 
>y the ruling Congress, represents as 
Iramatic a rapproachment as between 
Messrs Nixon and Brezhnev. The ad- 
antages of working longer hours have 
uddenly been realised by both sides. 
Production is to increase by 16 percent. 
The supply of yarn for powerlooms and 
tandlooms will also increase. The addi- 
dfcrl annual production is expected to 
e about Rs 50 crores. Over 20,000 
eople will find new employment. Every 
worker will get his weekly holiday by 
citation. The agreements have been 
ailed a land-mark in industrial relations. 
)nc hopes they will succeed. But these 
re times when new-found euphoria 
amshes as fast as it comes. And a word 
f warning would be in order. Our textile 
nils are notorious for their slow moderni- 
ition of machinery. Reduction in the 
ost of production and improvement in 
ic quality of the product are aims that 
o not lend themselves to dramatic 
elucvement. But without these, our 
ixtile cannot remain competitive in 
>reign markets, though in the domestic 
illers' market anything can be rammed 
own the consumer's throat. The effect 
T the seven day week on machinery and 
)cir maintenance is in danger of being 
eliberately ignored. It will be necessary 
multaneously to concentrate on induc- 
on of modern machines and technology 

[ d management methods so that pro- 
ipivity is improved rather than impaired 
a result of the innovation in the 
uking week. 

An Air Chief for the Airlines 

The morning can come only after the 
rkest point of the night. One hopes 
c Indian Airlines has left behind its 
inful days and can look forward to 
iter times, with the assumption of the 
ice of chairman and managing director 
Air Chief Marshal P. C. Lai. A part- 
e Chairman for our domestic airlines 


was ah anachronism. Mr N. P. Sen had 
headed an investigating committee which 
went into the affairs of the corporation 
and someone thought that he would be 
the best person to implement what his 
committee recommended. Events have 
proved that running an airline and writ¬ 
ing a report on its working are matters 
as different as winning a race and com¬ 
menting on sport. Today the Indian 
Airlines has become a shambles. In spite 
of increase in passenger traffic, carrying 
capacity and operating surplus, the effect 
of successive wage revisions, higher duty 
on gasoline, planes destroyed or damaged 
in recurrent crashes, poor industrial 
relations and falling levels of efficiency, 
punctuality and service, has been sub¬ 
stantial yearly losses. One of the pressing 
problems of the IA is its depleted fleet. 
A matter of higher priority perhaps is 
its eroded discipline. A change in the 
calibre and style of management was 
long overdue. 

Shares for Workers 

Two significant developments in British 
industry have practically escaped the 
notice of the Indian Press. The first is 
the Labour Party's scheme to transfer 
ownership of industries to workers. Each 
of the 3,500 public limited companies in 
Britain will anually issue 1 percent of 
its equity capital and hand this over to 
the managers of the “rational capital 
sharing fund". Each of the 20 million 
industrial workers will then get a partici¬ 
pation certificate, worth £ 26. Thus, in 
a little over 50 years, the workers will 
have a controlling interest in all these 
companies. 

The scheme has been hailed as a good 
idea, but a bad means of implementing 
it. For one thing, the workers will not 
get direct voting rights. These will be 
vested in the managers of the “rational 
capital sharing fund", who will be bure¬ 
aucrats. Will these people represent the 
interests of workers at board meetings, 
or will they merely reinforce government 
policies ? In the latter likely case, it will 
not be socialisation, but back-door 
nationalisation. 

Any way, what does the worker gain ? 
Very little. He gets a certificate which 
he cannot sell, except after seven years, 
and even then only in very limited por¬ 


tions. But the more important question 
—what difference this will make in 
the nature of production relationships* 
industrial peace, productivity, social 
responsibility, and the nature of industrial 
society—will have to wait some time for 
adequate answers. 

The Conservative Party agrees with 
the idea in principle, but has not suggest* 
ed any concrete plan of action. 

Social Auditing 

The second development is an n- 
tension of consumerism. Lawyers 
researchers from the consumer movemnt 
have started a quarterly called “Social 
Audit”, aimed at finding out if capitalism 
is actually benefiting individual members 
of society. 

At present companies are only financi¬ 
ally audited. The “Social Audit” group 
would like to “audit” other spheres 
of corporate activity as well. Thus, a 
company would report on its policies 
and programmes in fields such as equal 
pay, factory safety, opportunities for 
minorities and the disabled, relieving 
workers of the drudgery of routine work* 
pricing policy; pollution caused and so 
on. An independent agency would then 
be asked to judge on behalf of the 
community. 

Tube Investments Ltd has been 
chosen as the first subject for study. The 
company has offered “limited” rather 
than “full" cooperation. Other companies 
are sitting up and closely watching 
developments. 

In India by comparison, politico- 
economic polemics is almost a century 
behind the times. Perhaps the welfare 
state finds maturity and fuller meaning 
only in the wake of prosperity. 
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Ray Comes Full Circle 



andl 


‘'The most human document” and 
41 the artistically important presentation 
Of human fates” may mean almost 
the same thing except for a change 
in the number of words. They are 
citations for two different films, both 
directed by the same man. But seventeen 
years and eighteen films intervene between 
the two. In that period, the director 
has risen in stature and reputation—from 
an unknown Indian film-maker to one of 
the world’s greatest directors. Both the 
films are based on stories by the same 
author Bibuthi Bhushan Bandopadhyay. 

To the Berlin Film Festival goes the 
privilege of bestowing yet another award 
on Satyajit Ray. The Ray-directed Ashani 
Sanket (“Distant Thunder”) has been 
awarded the Golden Bear for its “artisti¬ 
cally important presentation of human 
fates” at the twenty-third Berlinale. It is 
the major international award that a Ray 
film has won after Mahanagar. Thirty- 
five films by such celebrated directors as 
Andre Cayatte, Claude Chabrol, Yves 
Robert, Elio Patri, Pasolini, Torre 
Nilsson and many others were in compe- 
ttition at the twenty-third Berlinale. 

Ashani Sanket is not of contemporary 
tconcern as is Andre Cayettc’s II N’y a 
i Pas de Fumee sans Feu , which won the 
special jury prize. Ray’s latest film is 
about the 1942 Bengal Famine in which 
about 2 million people lost their lives. 
It underscores the effect of the distant- 
sounding war-drum on the innocent in¬ 
habitants of a remote village in Bengal. 
The exigencies of war, a phenomenon 
incomprehensible to them, create food 
shortages. The pressures of self-preser¬ 
vation and human greed break up the 
traditional relationships between indivi¬ 
duals, families and communities. Caste 
barriers crumble. There are betrayals. 
There is cruelty. Yet there are men who 
have not totally lost their sanity. They 
still have the sentiment called brother¬ 
hood. For example, a Brahmin makes 
up his mind to bury an untouchable who 
died of starvation thus, defying the caste 


system. But cases like this are only 
ripples in the swirling sea of savagery. 

Satyajit Ray has long been toying 
with the idea of making a film on the 
Bengal Famine. But for want of suitable 
actors, he kept deferring the project. 

Finally, he chanced upon Babita, an 
actress from Bangla Desh, and cast her 
in Ashani Sanket . With Ashani Sanket 
Ray’s film career has come full circle. 
His first film, Father Panchali , “the most 
human document” (Cannes 1956), was 
set in the village. Later on he moved 
over to towns and cities and mostly 
dwelt on the problems of babus, young 
rebels and westernised sophisticates. 
Ashani SankeFs setting and locale are 
again rural. Its theme demanded them. 
Its production values are slicker than 
those of Pat her Panchali , as Ray has 
become a master of film technique during 
his career spanning 20 films. His direc¬ 
tion has attained polish and subtlety. 
Artistically he has matured. His style has 
changed. What has not changed is the 
universality of sentiment and mood. 

“Ray never seems to be forcing the 
pace of or manipulating the characters, 
but as the observations accumulate and 
ramify, one feels an engrossing, intensify¬ 
ing sense of involvement.”, Gar 

Arnold says of Nayak in the Washington 
Post. The same could perhaps be said of 
Ray’s Ashani Sanket, 

□ DARSHAK 

The Changing 
Image 

There are several ways of displaying 
paintings and sculpture. One is in the 
order in which they were created. An¬ 
other is to show each to greatest advant¬ 
age. A third is to group them according 
to themes, which would give the viewer 
an opportunity to assess the similarities 
and differences in treatment of a particu¬ 
lar subject. 


sculpture shown by the Lalit Kala 
Akademi aimed to follow the second 
method of display, according to an 
Akademi official. The exhibition, con. 
sisting of a number of works collected 
by the Akademi over the years, ^entitled 
The Changing Image. The aim of the 
exhibition, according to the official, was 
to point out changes in style and varieties 
of treatment. 

The method the Akademi chose of 
attempting to display each piece to utmost 
advantage was valid. But a better way 
to have pointed out the stylistic variations 
would have been to have grouped paint¬ 
ings around particular themes. 

There were, as in most exhibitional 
number of “toilets”. There were two 
alone by P.T. Reddy, which provided an 
engrossing contrast to each other in both 
style and colour. The one by Sreenivasulu 
was among the most interesting one has 
seen ; it appears to be only a colourful 
and pleasing design until one looks at the 
title and then takes another look at the 
work. 

If three of the depictions of mother 
and child had been placed together (only 
two were) they would have provided a 
fascinating study in maternal facial 
expression. In Shanker’s Mother an d 
Child , done mainly in blue and yellow 
ochre, the mother appears very proud 
of her baby, whereas in Chavda’s work, 
the mother appears pleased with herself 
rather than with the child on her knee. 
In Sanyal’s Mother , on the other hand, 
the mother appears to be sad. 

Many of the works could have beet 
broadly categorised as landscape. II 
would have been interesting to see Lain 
A Shack next to Kumar’s Ruins W 
contrast not so much the colour as the 
treatment, or to have seen Rai’s Tint 
Church next to Lall’s impression of t 
temple at Devprayag. Two predomi' 
nantly black pieces, Khimani’s Deri 
Trees and Bhatt’s Dark Landscape , coult 
have been together; Trees showed the 
effect of sunlight on a dark forest, where 
as Landscape was a study in oil an< 
collage. There was similar scope to! 
pairing among the portraits. 



Among sculptures Sanyal’s realistic 
sculpture of a head could have been 
contrasted with Srivastava’s Head , and 
Pandya’s Sleeping Lady in tan marble, 
in which the predominant feature was 
the lacy’s hip, to Patel’s Torso in grey- 
spotted white marble, in which the 
woman’s uplifted knees were most promi¬ 
nent. . Two animal sculptures had been 
placed in the same area. One was Kul- 
karni’s, Cat , in marble so carefully chosen 
that the natural grey lines in the marble 
gave the eerily real effect of a grey 
feline’s fur, especially as the feline 
features were not stressed. The other, 
Janakiram’s Owl, had more details : 


t any carefully-placed copper tabs gave 
^jpithcry effect and copper rings signi- 
icd owl eyes and their surrounding 
narkings. 

With thematic groupings, the stylistic 
variations would have been more appa- 
ent. Dates revealing the year in which 
;ach work was created or completed 
vould have helped emphasise the change 
n or recurrence of styles. Nevertheless, 
he exhibition was engaging. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 


Music 


There were two items of classical vocal 
jusic last week, which deserve discussion; 
ley were representative of the same style. 
»ne was by the Singh brothers, Tejpal 
ingh and Surinder Singh, and the other 
y Rasiklal Andharia. The first was in 
ie Sunday morning recital, a monthly 
aiure of AIR, and the second in its 
Uional programme. The Singh Brothers 
e disciples of Ustad Amir Khan, 
jiklal Andharia is deeply influenced 
ustad Amir Khan, though he is not 
disciple. 

In the early stages, training in music 
bound to be imitative. But at what 
ige can one say that a disciple has out- 
own his early training and is standing 
1 bis own ? The same goes for influence: 
ien is it influence, and when imitation ? 
rticularly interesting is the fact that 
idharia follows Ustad Amir Khan’s 
k more faithfully than the Singh 
°thers. Can he be considered more 
£essful than them ? Or can they, for 


maintaining some difference in style from 
the master ? 

The Singh Brothers sang Lalit and 
Gunkali. They were consistently tuneful, 
confident of the raga both technically and 
structurally. They were clear and force¬ 
ful in their taans. All throughout there 
was evidence of the teacher’s style. The 
singing of the two brothers is, as yet, 
more sensible than sensitive. 

Andharia is nearer to the Ustad both 
in tone and structure. His Darbari had 
repose and musicality. His taans have 
weight and clarity. In his singing one 
notices a tendency which, unless it is out¬ 
grown, could be inhibiting. Andharia 
sees Amir Khan not only as a source of 
inspiration but also as a model. But then, 
to have a model, beyond a stage, is 
to limit yourself. And Andharia has 
potential. □ AMARJEET SINGH 

(from page 9) 

Wages of Apartheid 

risen by 75 percent since then. In contrast, 
the white workers have negotiated 
through their trade unions a wage 
increase of nearly 95 percent. The blacks 
have no trade unions. 

The South African government and 
the industry, domestic and foreign have 
always considerd the black workers as 
an industrial raw-material. They have 
been denied the right to reasonable wages, 
the opportunity for collective bargaining, 
the right to strike, even the freedom to 
choose their jobs. The political slavery 
represented by apartheid made this 
repressive economic system work. 

The British Prime Minister Mr Heath 
has described some of the policies of 
British firms in South Africa as the ‘un¬ 
acceptable faces of capitalism’. Britain’s 
investment in South Africa is next only to 
that of the domestic investors. An in¬ 
vestigating committee of the Commons 
is at the moment getting at the facts, 
much to the embarrassment of some of 
prestigious British firms. The American 
government have reportedly issued 
instructions that the 320 US firms in 
South Africa should quickly revise the 
shamefully low level of black wages to 
ensure a minimum effective rate of R 100 
per month. 

The South African government has 
had to face at least 180 strikes during 


January-May 1973 by desperate Made 
workers. It is estimated that in the last 
three months 150,000 black workers 
struck work demanding better wages and 
working conditions in Durban’s factories, 
mills and commercial firms. Bus and truck 
drivers, brick and tile workers, textile 
workers, agricultural labour, spinners; and 
weavers, women wool washers and engine* 
ering workers all joined m the strikes. 
The strikes were no doubt put down but 
their inevitable political overtones linger. 
Prime Minister Vorster is unhappy about 
outside pressure for increasing the black 
labour rates and would seem to prefer a 
paternalistic policy which would raise 
the wage levels and relax trade union 
laws just a little. In fact his major con¬ 
siderations seem to be (i) keep the wage 
increases as low as possible (ii) demon¬ 
strate that strikes do not pay (iii) avoid 
the impression that his government is 
vulnerable or would yield to domestic or 
foreign pressure and (iv) give no room 
for further moves to relax the industrial 
colour bar with a view to making the 
black worker more productive; such 
pressures from white industrialists are 
mounting, if only to justify the meagre 
wage increases that have been granted. 
A 25 percent increase in the black labour 
rates in gold mines has been allowed but 
w ill now have to work 10 to 14 the black' 
worker additional hours a week to earn 
an extra 8 rands. Mr Vorster has, in an 
adroit move, restored the right to strike 
to the black worker—after a period of 
31 years. The gesture is deceptive in 
that it is hedged in by many conditions, 
one of which is that a detailed concilia¬ 
tion procedure must precede a strike. 

For all its wealth and strength, con¬ 
centrated in white hands, South Africa is 
passing through the most turbulent and 
repressive period in its history. The con¬ 
ciliatory moves do not represent a change 
of heart. Small increases in the wage 
levels cannot blur the total denial of 
basic rights to the black population. 
Pretoria’s labour policy is being torn to 
shreds. It is founded on apartheid and 
nothing but a wholesale rejection of 
apartheid can bring about reform. But 
nothing short of a revolutionary conflict 
might persuade i the white minority 
government that its apartheid policy has 
finally failed. 
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j BOOKS 


Dreams in Debris 

by Satindra Singh 
Translated by Khushwant Singh 
Jaico Publishing House 
105 pages Rs 3 

Satindra Singh’s seventeen stories deal 
with Punjab before and after partition, 
and give a good account of the life of a 
people known for their zest, earthy 
humour, iconoclastic irreverence, frank¬ 
ness and even coarseness. 


Generally Satindra Singh writes about 
men and women who have no psycholo¬ 
gical problems. There is thus no need 
for probing the sub-conscious. There is 
not much emotional conflict in the mind 
of his characters. Even a story with a 
tempestuous theme (A Matter of Family 
Honour) deals with the drama of revenge, 
murder and sacrifice with a sense of 
finality which is rather mechanical. 
Satindra’s stories lack both thematic and 
technical finesse and suffer from excessive 
physicality which hinders the growth of 
artistic excellence. 

Unsophisticated characters belonging 
to the pre-industrial social milieu figure 
in his short stories. But his attitude 
towards social institutions and well- 
established sentiments is scathingly sati¬ 
rical. Rough humour and devastating 
irony characterise his outlook on life. 
In his observations and analysis he is 
irreverent, down-to-carth and coarse. 

The Punjabi short story with reformist 
intentions has frequently attacked reli¬ 
gious tricksters. Satindra Singh’s ‘The 
Holy Man* is a castigation (rather crude) 
of such tricksters. But unlike the tradi¬ 
tional reformist story writer, Satindra 
Singh is excessively irreverent. He ridi¬ 
cules time-honoured religious legends in 
stories like ‘The Seeker’ and ‘The Maha- 
bharata Retold’. The freedom movement 
and the exploits of it$ heroes have gene¬ 
rally been glorified by our men of letters. 
But Satindra's stories dealing with the 


freedom movement (The Rag, Shakti) are 
written in a comic vein and make delight¬ 
ful reading. 

The partition of Punjab had a power¬ 
ful impact on the Punjabi men of letters 
and the partition theme figures frequently 
in Punjabi short stories which generally 
focus on the degradation of man. 
Satindra Singh’s ‘The Outcaste’, a story 
with the partition theme, however, visua¬ 
lises the flower of love blooming in the 
desert of cruelty as a widowed young 
woman falls in love with a Muslim whose 
tenderness touches her and destroys 
all her inhibitions rooted in religious 
intolerence. 

□ SURJ1T SINGH CHAWLA 

Central Planning in India 

by Sudha R. Shenoy 
Wiley Eastern Pvt . Ltd . 

122 pages Rs 10.00 

The book demonstrates and analyses 
not only the failures of Indian plans to 
achieve their declared aims, but also 
fundamental misconceptions about India’s 
primary needs. The author points out 
that by 1966, when the draft outline of 
the Fourth Plan was being published, 
the shortcomings of planning, and the 
abuses and corruption it encouraged, 
were being admitted by the Government. 
In the ten chapters of the book, Miss 
Shenoy handles almost all aspects of 
Indian planning and proves her point 
with statistics. 

The authors argues that an essential 
condition for solving India’s massive 
economic problems is the creation of 
competitive markets and pricing in order 
to make the most efficient use of inade¬ 
quate economic resources. She is under 
no illusion about the magnitude of the 
problem, which requires wide-ranging 
institutional changes that neither Indian 
economists and politicians nor their 
travelling European advisers have so far 
shown themselves willing to recognise, 
much less accept. 

A bold and forthright analysis of 
achievements and failures, Miss Shenoy’s 
book gives food for thought. 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSHI 
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Reflections on Indian Politics 

by M. M. Sankhdher 
Kumar Brothers Publications, Delhi 
407 pages Rs 45 < 

There are few things more nebulous 
or opportunistic than the political philo¬ 
sophies guiding the parliamentary parties 
in India; the electorate inevitably chooses 
the lesser evil, little knowing what it is 
in for. Any discussion which seeks to 
assay their ideological content, with refe¬ 
rence to the tasks that could face any 
party voted to power, is therefore 
welcome. Dr Sankhdher is a high-minded 
academic with strong political convio 
tions. The book is a lively bunchy 
political essays written mostly for 
papers, over a decade or so. What saves 
it from the fate of fugitive literature is 
the style and substance of Sankhdherl 
analysis. He is precise if also prolific! 
but he doesn’t digress. And the viewf 
expressed arc patently very much his own. 
The reader may disagree with him bul 
finds his treatment at no place disagree¬ 
able. His approach is in the best tradi¬ 
tions of serious scholarship. 

The book has four chapters. Th«| 
first one, The Mind and Polities, whid 
discusses the conceptual relevance 
marxism, socialism, secularism, sarvodayai 
gandhism and oriental republicanism, if 
by far the most engaging. Freedom ii 
the frame of reference for his appraisaj 
of these doctrines, and ideologies II 
also his touchstone for evaluating them 
Predictably, he finds himself on the sad 
of individual freedom, competitive eto 
nomy and an open society, and therefoi 
essentially against social control, a dom 
neering state and the socialist ideology 
He finds the Sarvodaya philosophy t 
voluntary poverty rather naive and 01 ^ 
focus in a society, the greater part ( 
which is steeped in poverty. Gandhil 
non-violence as a creed, needs accordiflj 
to Sankhdher, to be cut to size as it cat 
not be an end in itself. He howevfl 
concedes that progress is impossibl 
unless the crisis of character is overcoitf 
and the moral tone of society improvl 
and agrees that Sarvodaya might have j 
helpful part to play in this educate 
process. But Sankhdher rejects, 
slender evidence that Gandhi is a soci^ 
list.’ It is inetersting to see Sankhdbei 




Uocratte atmnmI*n 

>litical mind, pining for ‘the rebirth of 
1( Jian political theory’, steadily moving 
the concept of the welfare state after 
e Keynesian model. Stripped of its 
,cialist> mask, the British Labour Party, 
Sankndher’s view, represents a kind of 
gulative capitalism which, he feels, 
jght not after all be a bad thing. 

The’ second chapter of the book, The 
institution and Politics , is a useful com- 
lentary. sometimes severely from one 
pn’s point of view, on the Indian 
institution and the political system and 
titutions it provides for. The analysis 
uniformly worthwhile. The piece on 
core of the Indian constitution is 
isive. 

dyne chapter. The Elections and Politics , 
essentially a comparative study of the 
ngress and Jan Sangh ideologies, 
nkhdher is unhappy that one is imitat- 
the emotional predisposition to 
lalism of the other. 

The final chapter. The Sub-Continent 
J Politics , is a plea for reshaping 
ia's foreign policy by shedding the 
:ssion with Pakistan, building an 
um alliance on the basis of ties with 
an and Australia, taking a neutral 
nee in the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
intaining equidistance with the Big 
■o The author is treading a slippery 
h when he tends to prescribe some 
d of new global design, an important 
ment of which is ‘the liquidation of the 
munist empire’. History shows that 
pires are not liquidated by other 
ions ; they liquidate themselves. 

The book represents serious quest for 
right political order, that lies some- 
ere between the extremes of laissez 
e and totalitarianism. Taken as a 
le its contribution to clarity in Indian 
ical thought is positive. A book of 
kind deserved less hurried editing 
more careful proof reading. These 
ciencics need to be rectified in the 
t edition. □ T. P. M. 

mala Nehru : An Intimate 
graphy 
Promilla Kalhan 
Publishing House 

9 P a gcs Illustrated Rs 24 

f ‘Blankety-blank was born on such a 
°fsuch a month in such a year”* 


That’s how far too many biographies 
published in India begin. So I was re¬ 
lieved and pleased that Kalhan did not 
start her biography of Kamala Nehru, 
wife of the first Prime Minister of India, 
that way. Beginning in a manner which 
immediately grips the reader’s attention, 
Kalhan presents Kamala’s story in a way 
that generally holds that attention. 

Working on notes left by her late 
husband and on interviews with people 
who knew Kamala, Kalhan gives us a 
picture of a simple, serious, gentle girl 
who was nevertheless extremely deter¬ 
mined ; a girl bewildered on being flung, 
after marriage, into a highly westernised 
household where she had to bear the 
brunt of the duties as her mother-in-law 
was a near-invalid, lonely as her husband 
was involved in public duties and as there 
were conflicts among the family members, 
humiliated because she and her husband 
were economically dependent on her 
father-in-law. A girl whose beauty and 
health had made Motilal desire her as a 
wife for his only son, but who was un¬ 
well to some degree or other throughout 
her short life; but who would not allow 
her illness to stop her doing things: 
brought up in a society where girls were 
uneducated, she would lie in bed while 
unwell, teaching herself Urdu or, on 
becoming actively interested in politics, 
“accompanying Jawahar on some of his 
tours, forgetting her ailments and often 
refraining from taking her temperature”. 

Kalhan explains Kamala’s relation¬ 
ship with her husband, with her daughter, 
and with Gandhi, among others, and 
tells us of Kamala’s desire to change 
conditions for women and for domestic 
servants. 

Kalhan also gives delightful details 
of Kamala and those around her : 
Kamala, as a child, on a visit to Jaipur, 
told to stay in the house like the other 
women, dressing up in her brothers’ 
clothes and slipping out to play with 
them; Kamala as a newly-wed in Kashmir 
eating cherries all day long; Jawahar Lai 
embarrassed at his wife being mistaken 
for his daughter; Motilal on trial with the 
four-year-old Indira sitting on his knee 
and watching the proceedings. 

The text, in impeccable English, is 
enlivened with quotes from those who 
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knew Kamala, extracts from books and 
letters, and many photographs. The 
narrative is swift, except in one place: 
when Kamala is in a sanatorium in Swit¬ 
zerland : Kalhan could have let us know* 
that Kamala is in pain and so on, with¬ 
out bogging us down in a morass of 
medical details. 

The interview with Indira Gandhi 
which ends the book was extremely inte¬ 
resting, telling us something about Indira 
as well as about her mother. But the 
book ends with Indira talking about bar 
own weight, so that as one closes it, one 
is left thinking of Indira rather thaitflf 
Kamala, whose biography it is. 

Nevertheless, it is a book that not only 
the author but also the publishing house 
can be proud of: there are—a pleasant 
surprise !—only about four proof-reading 
errors, the dust cover is attractive, and 
the other technical details are near-perfect. 

Some of the most interesting informa¬ 
tion in the book is about Kamala’s in¬ 
fluence on two people who both became 
prime minister of India. It leads one to 
wonder whether modern Indian history 
would have been different—and if so, 
how—had Kamala lived beyond the 
age of 37. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 

If eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, 
discussion and 
debate are 
the sustenance 
of democracy. 

Only by continuous 
intellectual confrontation 
of differing opinions 
can truth emerge. 

READ 
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Last Word 
on Seoul 

The last word on the Seoul episode 
which resulted in the non-participation of 
Indian athletes has come from none 
other than the well known German 
expert on athletics, Rudolf Von Der 
Laage. The Cologne based TV commen- 
fator-cum-journalist for whom Asian 
Athletics is an obsession has been largely 
responsible for the phenomenal progress 
made by some of the Asians during the 
past five years. Last year he was able to 
persuade the West Germans to arrange 
for the training of 30 Munich Olympians 
from various Asian countries at the 
Physical Education Centre in Cologne. 
Der Laage feels that athletics in the 
Asian region is a much neglected sports, 
a factor largely responsible for the very 
slow progress of track and field events 
in relation to that in the rest of the 
world. He has set for himself the task 
of making every possible effort to provide 
Asian Athletics with the facilities for 
training and competition at the inter¬ 
national level, to help them prove their 
real worth. His retort on the Indian 
absence at Seoul has been not so much 
in anger as in despair. “Indian athletes 
are not sub-standard”, he says in his 
journal just published “they have tremen¬ 
dous potential for doing well in a number 
of events provided they are handled 
properly.” He believes that the greatest 
error made by our organisers lies in not 
having open selection trials, after the 
coaching camps. After all very few 
people in any part of the world would be 
spared by their employers to attend such 
coaching camps. He cannot imagine a 
national trial in India, minus the athletes 
from the Services, (“no wonder they 
were thought of as below standard”.) 
Closed meets with second stringers would 
kill the sport, he feels. 

On the Seoul meet Der Laage merely 
compares the following winning perfor¬ 
mances with the Patiala trials to sub¬ 
stantiate his argument that Indian athletes 
would have made, their presence felt 
there. Further comment would be re¬ 
dundant. 



Patiala 

Seoul 


(metres) 

(metres) 

Shot Put 

17.18 

14.18 

Discuss Throw 

52.30 

47.08 

Hammer Throw 

57.66 

52-32 

Javelin Thrown 

68.86 

63.66 


□ RANJIT BHATIA 

Playing Without 
Pitches 

‘Playing Cricket not allowed* says the 
notice outside a park in the South of 
New Delhi.obviously meant to dis¬ 

suade enthusiasts living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who indulge in the sport. 

probably at the cost of inconvenience to 
those who wish to enjoy a stroll in the 
evenings, but at the same time under¬ 
lining the desperate need for adequate 
recreational facilities for young sports 
lovers in the cities. When the town 
planners and city fathers talk of open 
spaces what they seem to have in mind 
are parks with rose gardens, fountains, 
with all the concrete trimmings and 
what have you, plus the odd cafeteria 
to enliven things somewhat. Sports to 
them bring thoughts of vast stadia, of 
possibilities of holding some major cham¬ 
pionships. One often reads of grandiose 
plans all over the country for the con¬ 
struction of multipurpose sports centres 
but these are really meant to cater for 
tournaments, be they at the local or 
national level, or perhaps a specific 
coaching programme. What has been 
ignored is the crying need for making 
available some of the open spaces (and 
there is still no dearth of them) for 
playing games, areas in every neigh¬ 
bourhood where the lads can kick a 
football or plaj^ cricket, or whatever 
else fancies them, instead of spending 
their spare time letting off steam in a 
cafe. Thus, when" we talk of sports being 
broad based we probably ignoring a 
very basic need. Schemes need to be 
implemented which include among other 
things the availability of playing grounds. 
Coaching, the much talked about aspect 
of sports would come much later. For 
unless the child has the facility for out¬ 
door sports and learns to enjoy running 
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about, the coach*s role is somewhat irrele¬ 
vant- What would be the use of having 
a well trained expert spending long hours 
with school children teaching them the 
finer points of a game when the i young, 
sters know that the only place for them 
to practice what they learn is the street 
corner or the verandah at home. The 
parks are of course forbidden for such 
uncouth activities. 

□ R. B, 
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Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of the United Nations 


FAO—WHAT IT IS 



The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations is an agency 
for international action, to fight the poverty, malnutrition and hunger which 
afflict about half the people in the world. It is an independent organization ii^ 
the United Nations family of specialized agencies. 

It is a co-operative of 125 governments pooling their efforts to meet the needs 
of nearly 4000 million people alive today and of perhaps 6500 million by the 
end of the century. 

It is a force of men and women working all over the world to gauge the extent 
and complexity of the food problem and to help solve it by providing advice 
and technical assistance and by helping to mobilize capital backing for 
development programmes. 


Periodicals and Annuals 

(Placed on sale through FAO Sales Agents in 70 countries) 

Ceres- the FAO Review (bi-monthly) 

World Animal Review (quarterly) 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics 
Cocoa Statistics (quarterly) 

World Fisheries Abstracts (quarterly) 

Food and Agricultural Legislation (six-monthly) 

Unasylva (quarterly) 

Plant Protection Bulletin (bi-monthly) 

Animal Health Yearbook 
Production Yearbook 
Trade Yearbook 

FAO Commodity Review and Outlook 
World Grain Trade Statistics 
Annual Fertilizer Review 
FAO Rice Report 
Yearbook of Fishery Statistics 
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The Fission of Atomic Promises 


Within less than a year of freedom, India had set 
) its Atomic Energy Commission and given it 
e mandate and power to develop and apply 
idear energy for producing electricity on as big a 
ale as possible. Nehru set the goal and gave the 
icking, Bhabha had the vision and provided the 
ive. By the end of the fifties, the two had succeeded 
laying the foundations and chalking out the plans 
r the future in terms of training our own experts, 
tling up atomic power stations, building up the 
bricating capacity for plant and equipment and 
lablishing channels for international flow of scien- 
ideas. India was convinced about the feasibility 
making nuclear energy an economic source of 
>\ver; she had gained confidence; she was prepared 
1 experiment at the risk of failure; she was deter- 
ined to step over intermediate stages of technology, 
modernise totally; the ambitions were high but 
-Movable. 

Twenty five years after having launched a care- 
% thought-out 3-stage programme for peaceful 
l ploitation of atomic energy, one finds the earlier 
sion has receded and the original ideal remains 
lr gely unrealised. This is clear from the successive 
• aling down of the targets set by our planners 


of installed capacity for atomic power stations. In 
1954, the AEG planned for 8,000 mw of electricity 
by 1980. In 1965, the Energy Survey Committee 
pegged it at 5,000 mw. In three years, the AEG 
brought it down to 2700 mw. The Fuel Policy 
Committee of 1972 thought that 1600 mw was all 
that could be hoped for. Thereafter it became 
clear that the best that could be attempted was 
to complete and tap the full capacity of the atomic 
power stations at Tarapur, Rana Pratap Sagar 
and Kalpakkam, which would add up exactly to 
1270 mw. r 

During the Prime Minister’s recent visit to 
Ottawa, the Canadians, with whom we have collabo¬ 
ration arrangements for the Tarapur and Rana 
Pratap Sagar power stations, politely confirmed their 
inability to extend production facilities, as India * 
has not signed the Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty. 
The Canadian attitude accords with the general' 
tendency among nuclear powers to observe excessive 
secrecy in regard to research on peaceful application 
of nuclear energy. Those non-nuclear powers who 
had signed the non-proliferation treaty had expect¬ 
ed the fullest possible exchange, of equipment, 
material and scientific and technological informa- 
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tion, so long as the application was for peaceful 
ends. Nothing of the sort is happening. No one 
wants his know-how to be filched. 

So, we are in a situation where even the insigni¬ 
ficant level of 1270 mw in installed capacity by 
1980 is uncertain. To say that the Department of 
Atomic Energy now has a tailor-made alibi for fur¬ 
ther failures in the coming years would be true, even 
if it sounds a trifle cynical. Of course, the authorities 
would not be anxious to admit that they have done 
less than what they could have. But, going by the 
official record, one finds that the 400 mw Tarapur 
project was approved in 1958 and completed some 
11 years later. The one in Rajasthan, with a like 



capacity, was decided upon in 1962 and will be con 
pleted, if all goes well, by around 1975. Tl 
Madras project (470 mw) too was accepted in 196 
and would be ready, on present indications, rn 
earlier than 1976. The AEC’s ‘Profile 5 for 1970-}jj 
finalised in July 1970, indicated that to read 
2700 mw by the end of the fifth plan, constructs 
should start during the fourth plan on four no\ 
power stations of an aggregate capacity of 1700 
the fifth plan envisages an additional generatin 
capacity of 22,000 mw from hydro, thermal an 
nuclear sources, the contribution of the last on 
being 800 mw. Since the construction has ik 
started, we know where we stand. 


The Next Round 


At a time when the Simla agreement of a year 
ago looks like so much wordage accepted by 
ingenuous negotiators, it is difficult to get excited 
about the talks later this month between the officials 
of Pakistan and India. Mr Bhutto decides the time 
and venue and presumably the agenda. His aims 
are clear, his obstinacy consistent. Through a deft 
interplay of tension and detente, he can wring out 
concessions without giving anything away. He is 
fighting a cold war of attrition. He knows that the 
prisoners of war are a wasting asset with India. He 
has got back territory lost to India. He has more 
than made up for the arms lost in a disastrous war. 
He will see that his men too return. 

Mr Bhutto’s aims do not stop here. By turning 
his country into Iran’s backyard where the Shah can 
dump his used tanks and other military hardware, 
he hopes to achieve at least a notional military parity 
with India. China has been helping and might 
help with even jet bombers. Had Nixon not sud¬ 
denly fallen ill, Mr Bhutto would have returned 
richer, in the military sense, from Washington. The 
American embargo on arms supplies to the Indian 
sub-continent usually gets clamped down only to be 
lifted soon after. Mr Bhutto is looking not so much 
for good neighbourly peace with India but for the 
opportunity to bargain from a position of strength. 

The Pakistani President might grow conciliatory 
towards Bangladesh, while talking tough to India. 
His immediate interest is to prevent Dacca’s trial for 
war crimes of his 195 army men. The petition to 
the World Court* and soundings through Indonesia 


have not helped. But Mujib has relented to tli 
extent of postponing, if not abandoning, the trial 
and in return Mr Bhutto has stopped talking abou 
mock trials of Bengalis in his custody. In th 
long term, he is working to create and cnlarg 
a cleavage between India and Bangladesh. Withii 
three months of ‘incorporating’ Muslim Bengal h 
the territory as defined by Pakistan’s new cun 
stitution, he has sought and obtained the permissioi 
of the National Assembly to recognise* Bangladesh .i 
a sovereign nation. More shifts might be in tli 
offing. Pakistan’s attitude is changing but not to 
wards India. Islamabad looks at India with lea 
and hatred. 

Even after the east-wc*st lines of division liar 
melted, India and Pakistan may have to live ii 
a state of uneasy truce. Having kept POWs ft 
so long, India might as well see, during the coimn 
talks, if their release could help the exchang 
between Pakistan and Bangladesh of each other: 
captive nationals. Beyond this it appears unnecess| 
to be obsessed with Pakistan’s capacity for mischief. 

The December 1971 war restored to India 
stature that is in keeping with its size and strength 
It is Pakistan’s declared aim to neutralise thi 
natural advantage through diplomatic initiative 
and strategic moves. To these, India need not ovtf 
react. She ought to see Pakistan with a better sens* 
of proportion and give up what looks like a niggli n i 
attitude. The policy of non-alignment, to be pro 
ductive, has to be focussed on the global plane; ft 
it is the big powers who have the whiphand ovc 
client states like Pakistan. 




B. Kalotikar 


Lessons in Collaboration 


Technical collaboration, like foreign 
id, is regarded as essential in the initial 
;agcs of economic development. Not that 
aternational exchange of technical know- 
>dge can be dispensed with even when 
country becomes basically self-reliant, 
n an age of fast advancing and rapidly 
hanging technology, no nation can afford 
> shut itself out on the world of applied 
nowledge. Only, the import of tech- 
ology can and ought to be on a selective 
beyond a certain phase of develop- 
jent. But if a country reverses its 
rategy and begins, after two decades of 
anomic growth, to opt for turn-key 
grcements with foreign collaborators, it 
uust be a case either of being blinded by 
anie or manipulation in the pursuit 
f personal ambitions and predilections, 
oday we see evidence of both in the 
olicy making circles. 

Till yesterday we were boasting that 
ndia was in a position not only to 
abricate almost all the machinery and 
quipment for the manufacture of steel, 
hemicals, oil and indeed a wide range 
f commodities but also to design, 
ngineer and commission complex in- 
ustrial projects. We have had some 
,000 cases of foreign collaboration in 
he last 25 years, including a good num- 
ter of repetitive import of technology, 
mrchased under conditions in which 
he sellers were in strong bargaining 
positions. One had thought that the 
;overnment was determined to apply 
ational criteria in respect of future 
^aboration agreements and be guided 
o longer by expedient hunches. In fact 
t was claimed that our dependence on 
>ther countries was confined to a narrow 
>and consisting of sophisticated machi¬ 
nery and some design and product 
echnology. Over the years we have set 
l P design and engineering organisations 
’''nth an evergrowing complement of 
ngineers, scientists and technicians. They 
lave proved that there is adequate com¬ 
petence within the country to put up, on 
Pur own, steel plants, fertiliser factories, 


oil refineries, machine tool manufacturing 
units and so on. Some of the bigger 
undertakings like the Hindustan Steel, 
the Fertiliser Corporation, Fertilisers and 
Chemicals and the Hindustan Machine 
Tools have their own R & D organisations 
with adequate competence and proven 
capability in their respective fields. Not 
to utilise them fully and to keep import¬ 
ing knowhow is to undermine the goal 
of self-reliance. Beyond a point, depen¬ 
dence on foreign technology might be 
inescapable. But that does not mean 
reliance on oneself should be given up as 
a basic philosophy. There are many 
examples in which the government’s 
latest policy appears to go counter to the 
strategy of self-reliance. The most glar¬ 
ing instance is the fertiliser industry, 
where there is a frantic rush for a 
package deal with some foreign collabo¬ 
rator or other. There was an assumption, 
wholly unwarranted as later events have 
proved, that a single Japanese company 
would be able to sec us out of the woods, 
with the help of an imaginary credit from 
the Japanese government. Inherent in 
this approach was an inexplicable lack of 
faith in our own engineers and experts ; 
in fact they were, by and large, kept out 
of the policy making process. It may be 
that the Fertiliser Corporation’s record 
in setting up new units has not been 
very happy. But that does not imply 
that full use should not be made of 
available facilities and resources. There 
can in any case be no reason why Indian 
experts should not be closely associated 
with the foreign collaborators. It is 
extraordinary that we still contemplate 
arrangements under which a number of 
foreign technicians have to come and 
work in India for setting up fertiliser 
factories. Certainly the time has come 
to define precisely what should be the 
correct policy in a matter like this, what 
price we are willing to pay for such a 
policy in the long run and. above all what 
agency within the government should 
have the decisive say. 


’ .. , 

At present, it is difficult to get at the 
criteria which the government is going by 
while taking a decision on a foreign 
collaboration agreement. Foreign ex- 
change is our scarcest commodity but do 
we discard our policy of self-reliance if 
someone offers foreign credit ? Let it be 
remembered that today self-reliance is a 
casualty even when the prospect of foreign 
loans is bleak. All this and more is being 
justified on grounds of pragmatism. 
Once you adopt a pragmatic policy, you 
are freed from the earlier commitments 
and inconvenient principles. For instance 
foreign help in off-shore drilling without 
specific stipulations is no longer objec¬ 
tionable. This change in policy, intended 
to give liberal concessions to foreign 
collaborators, is motivated not so much 
by the anxiety to get quick results as to 
attract a growing inflow of aid. It may 
be recalled that proposals involving con¬ 
cessions similar to the ones now offered 
were turned down in the past. 

The relaxation of what seemed a firm 
and well defined policy is to be seen all 
along the line. To meet the power crisis, 
the restrictions on import of power 
equipment arc being removed. Import 
of steel machinery for the new projects 
is under consideration. The work of pre¬ 
paring a feasibility report for TISCO 
expansion is b;ing entrusted to Nippon 
of Japan in the hope that the latter 
may eventually take up a turn-key job 
and under-write it with a yen credits , 
This could prove as illusive as the Toyo 
deal in fertiliser, because the Japanese 
government has said nothing so far 
about giving credits over and above the 
usual yearly level. 

A regular frenzy in favour of collabor¬ 
ation agreements is slowly building up. 

No holds are barred in regard to the 
choice of parties or the extent of 
concessions offered. The nationality 
of the foreign consulants sought to be 
inducted seems to depend mainly on the 
personal predilections of the minister or 
the head of the Indian undertaking 
concerned. While Bharat Coking Coal 
prefers Polish consultants, TISCO would 
have only French experts for its colliery ,• 
project. Hindustan Copper on the other 1 
hand is rather catholic in its outlook, 
having collaboration arrangements with : 
as many as three countries, Canada, > 



U.S.A. and France. Bharat Aluminium. 
NMDC and Hindustan Zinc, to cite a 
few more major enterprises, are going in 
for multi-national consultancy agree¬ 
ments. This surely is to devalue if not 
disregard indigenous know-how built up 
over the years. 

The recent introduction of the Central 
Engineering and Design Bureau (CEDB) 
of the HSL into the building of the 
Korba aluminium project does not appear 
to be a straight case of selection on 
merit. CEDB’s hands are full with the 
steel programme and NI DC has been 
been doing quite well in its role as con¬ 
sultants to the Bharat Aluminium Corp¬ 
oration. Why then the sudden ouster of 
NIDC and its replacement by CEDB ? 
There is apparently a move to bring in 
Russian technology under the cover of 
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CEDB’s new arrangement with Bhaftt 
Aluminium. As is well-known, CEDB 
has an omnibus collaboration agreement 
with the Russian design and engineering 
organisation, Gipromez. Interestingly, 
Gipromez specialises in steel technology, 
but the agreement provides for collabora¬ 
tion in non-ferrous technology also. 

The craze for foreign collaboration, 
the tendency to enter into agreements 
which work at cross purposes, the efforts 
to assemble experts from many countries 
under the roof of a single project—all 
these have serious implications for the 
goal of selfreliance. What happened to 
the spirit of the sixties that was evident 
in the turning down of the ‘Bechtel deal’ 
so that our design and engineering talent 
might have a fighting chance to come 
into its own ? 


M. M. Dave 


Planned Shortages—II 


In my previous article on this topic 
(DW 12 July 1973) I tried to show how 
government policies have caused and 
increased shortages in essential items 
like food, clothing and housing. The 
climate of shortages extends far beyond 
the bare necessities. Travel at short 
notice is not easy. Medical attention 
when one falls ill is beyond the means of 
the average man. Even items of luxury 
are so scarce that money can’t buy them. 
Behind every shortage, there seems to be 
organised and well understood public 
policy calculated to maintain it. 

Travel 

You go to a railway booking office; 
the chances are that the clerk at the 
counter will tell you that no seat is avai¬ 
lable in the first, second or third classes. 
If you have the physical capacity to 
undergo hardship, you might pay the 
porter a rupee or two for thrusting your 
luggage and for pushing you into what 
is called the unreserved third class com¬ 
partment which packs human beings like 
sardines. The compartment may carry 
three times as many passengers as it is 
expected to, but the railway keeps incur¬ 
ring heavy losses y$ar after year on 


account of passenger traffic. The expla¬ 
nation is not far to seek. The fare is not 
related either to the space or the comfort 
provided to the passenger. In terms of 
square feet of floor space, a passenger 
in the unreserved third class gets 4, the 
one is reserved third class gets 10 and the 
one in the second class gets 20; in the 
first class and the air-conditioned coach 
it is about 40 square feet. The railways 
keep adding to their reserved and upper 
class accommodation with the result that 
the unreserved third class accommodation 
is progressively curtailed compared to the 
demand for it. The passenger who 
travels by the latter pays for each square 
foot of space about three time as much 
as the first class passenger pays. Here is 
then a kind of inverted social justice. It 
can easily be established that had the 
railways linked the fare for various classes 
with the average space available to the 
passenger, the railways would not have 
been working at a loss. 

On top of this, part of the upper 
class accommodation is reserved for 
railway officials, free of cost. Another 
part is used by employees of the govern¬ 
ment and government companies, at 


public cost. A third portion is avail 
of by those who, on one groui 
or another, charge the expense 
their business account, such expem 
being eligible to be admitted for 
reduction in the taxable income of tl 
company or establishment; this meai 
that the government indirectly contributi 
anything upto 55 percent of such fare] 
The net result is that the railways’ ear] 
nings on account of reserved accommodaJ 
tion is, on final reckoning, an insignificant 
portion of its total income from passenl 
ger traffic. The bulk of its genuini 
earnings on this account comes from the 
under-privileged who travel in the unre. 
served third class compartments. 

The railway’s inability to make 
a little less uncomfortable for the ordj. 
nary people, in spite of the yearly addi* 
tion of railway carriages, arises from one 
main reason : The privileged classes can 
travel without their pockets being affec¬ 
ted by the cost. This has been legalised] 
in the case of ministers, legislators, 
government officials, and employees 
the organised sector. And a good part of] 
this fully subsidised travel consists of 
holiday and pleasure trips. There are 
many refinements to the art of travelling! 
at public cost, all of which need not be| 
detailed here. 

If the railways do not have the capa¬ 
city to provide accommodation to all’ 
those who want to travel, the obvious 
solution is to restrict travel to actual] 
necessity. The fare for luxury accommo-j 
dation should be increased to make such] 
traffic profitable to the railways. Whercj 
the cost of travel is reimbursible, pleasurcj 
trips should be disallowed and the carna¬ 
ges converted into unreserved third class] 
with a view to easing the overcrowdinj 
in trains. The illegal earnings of tii 
railway booking staff will then diminish. 
The long queues before the reservanonj 
counters will disappear. The present 
income from a few unreserved carriages 
will increase as their number is stepped 
up. Those who have to undertake a 
journey out of necessity, such as to 
attend an ailing relative or to seek em¬ 
ployment will be able to do so without 
advance booking. There is really no 
justifiation to have different classes and 
the system of reservation, which at pre- 
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sent helps only the privileged minority 
and the unscrupulous railway official. 

It baffles one’s understanding how even 
a costly mode of transport like air travel 
is unavailable to a person who is in 
genuine and urgent need of taking a flight. 
At the booking counter one is placed at 
the bottom of a long waiting list. If one 
takes the chance and gets to the airport 
one finds half a dozen seats unoccupied. 
This comes about as a number of busi¬ 
ness houses and government offices re¬ 
serve seats in advance and cancel the 
reservations at the last minute. Travel 
agents and the booking staff generally 
know what cancellations to expect. Not 
that the airline staff make illegal money 
&>t of this practice but the shortage is 
artificial and can be set right by a simple 
rule that in the event of cancellation no 
refund of the fare will be paid. 

Medical Aid 

Anyone from a village or small town 
will tell you how impossible it is to get 
medical advice or treatment when one 
tails ill. In case there is a rural hospital 
or village dispensary it is usually without 
its medical officer. One is told that the 
large number of unemployed medical 
graduates are unwilling to take up jobs 
in the village. The sick have therefoic 
to he rushed from the village to the city. 
But before they get admitted to a 
hospital, the doctor will have to be met 
in his private consulting room and paid 
his fee; otherwise the patient will be 
waiting outside the public hospital in¬ 
definitely. 

A good part of the accommodation 
in a public hospital is invariably reserved 
for the VIPs, their friends and relatives. 
And, private nursing homes are beyond 

| |\e means of the ordinary citizen. 
Surgeons and specialists attached to 
public hospitals on a part time basis make 
a fortune by private practice because of 
their link with these hospitals. Even 
doctors attached full time to government 
hospitals are known to have private 
[practice, which often means doing little 
more than facilitating admission to the 
jhospital. As for the private doctor, 
Pvhether general practitioner or specialist, 
P man of ordinary means cannot afford 
t 0 Seated by him. And the scandals 


about false medical bills and false medi¬ 
cal certificates are only too well-known. 

One is told that the government 
spends around Rs 80,000 to train an 
M.B.B.S. and that he prefers unemploy¬ 
ment to employment or practice in the 
village. This is because the government 
selects for admission to medical colleges 
students whose main motivation is money 
rather than helping their fellowmen. If 
it were made a rule that every M.B.B S. 
must accept employment or practice in 
rural areas until the government relaxes 
the requirement in each case, the rural 
areas would not have been left high and 
dry as at present. The government could 
have opened all new medical colleges and 
hospitals in rural areas rather than in 
cities, even at a slightly higher cost in 
maintaining them. The fresh air and the 
open spaces in the villages and small 
towns would have helped to improve the 
patient’s health. Relatively it would have 
been more equitable for the city-dweller 
to go to the village for medical treatment 
than to make the sick villager rush to the 
congested city. While denying the village 
population any medical aid worth the 
name, the government has introduced for 
its employees and allowed those in the 
organised sector free medical attention. 
The bigger institutions have their own 
hospital and the smaller ones reimburse 
medical expenses on the basis of certi¬ 
ficates from private doctors. And the 
medical expenses go on increasing in 
proportion to the beneficiaries’ salaries, 
on the fantastic theory that the higher a 
man’s income the more prone are he and 
his dependents to fall ill. And medical 
expenses are not to be treated as part of 
one’s income for purposes of income tax. 
For high income groups like company 
directors and top executives, every ten 
rupees they earn by way of medical re¬ 
imbursement is equivalent to an addition 
of Rs 125 or more to their salary, and 
they look for opportunities to oblige the 
family doctor. The city doctor thus gets 
more interested in making money than in 
treating genuine cases of illness. The 
government’s approach to the whole 
question beginning with admission to the 
medical college right upto the system of 
reimbursing medical expenses to the 
employees of the organised sector seems 
part of a systematic plan to create an 
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artificial shortage of doctors for working 
in the villages. 

There must be at least 15 million 
employees in the organised sector, include 
ing the government, who enjoy free 
medical aid. The actual expenditure by 
the employers plus the loss by way of 
reduction in income tax, would easily 
work out to Rs 1,500 crores a year. With 
this money it should be possible to pro* 
vide a free dispensary for every 2,000 
people and a free full-fledged hospital for 
every 5000 people in about ten years’ 
time. But then, the VIP will have to 
take his turn with the ordinary citizen. 
There will also be no scope for fake 
medical bills and speed money for 
admission to public hospitals. 

Non-essential Items 

In India the shortages are not confined 
to essential commodities. They spread to 
even luxury items because the govern¬ 
ment pretends to control the prices of 
even these. Take motor cars for instance. 

A prospective purchaser registers his 
name after depositing a sizeable amount 
and waits for years for his turn to come. 
The demand outstrips the supply but the 
government does not want to curtail it 
through higher excise duty on cars or 
petrol. Instead it encourages its officers 
through liberal loans and priority quotas 
to go in for cars. There is also the system 1 
of disposing off government cars after 
three or four years, by public auction or 
sale by tender, both of which are mani- 



“Would you like to reserve your flat 4 
A two bedroom one on the 19th story i 
still available for Rs 50,000/-” 
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■pulated by clever officials quite often. Big 
; and small companies imitate the govern¬ 
ment, replace their cars frequently and 
thus help keep the list of registered 
buyers overfull. Interest-free loans are 
sanctioned to the employees who have to 
own a car to enjoy conveyance allowance 
, which normally ranges from Rs 100 to 
250 a month. Income tax abatement is 
allowed only to those who own cars and 
not to those who are forced to hire a 
taxi or rickshaw for travel between office 
and residence. So everyone who is liable 
to pay income tax has an interest in 
purchasing at least a third hand car. 

It has been argued that for a middle 
class employee in a big city, a car is not 
a luxury but a necessity. This necessity, 
even if it is accepted as genuine, arises 
from the non-availability of public trans¬ 
port. A bus may cost Rs 100,000 as 
compared to Rs 25,000 for a car, but it 
can carry sixty people as against four or 
five to a car. The running cost of a 
public transport bus would be less than 
10 paise a km per person compared to 15 
paise a km for a car running for an hour 
or so a day for the sake of just one pas¬ 
senger. If a bus is added on the road it 
should reduce the demand for cars at least 
by a 100. But the government is in no 
mood to make public transport buses 
more readily available or make the life 
of the common man a little less difficult. 
But then, the black market in motor cars 
must be perpetuated so that funds could 
flow to appropriate quarters. Also the 
higher income group of employees must 
be placated so that the ostentatious 
living of ministers and VIPs appears 
nothing unusual. The upper income 
group is thus made to aspire for precisely 
the same luxuries which the VIPs enjoy. 

Tailpiece 

This writer happened to meet a manu¬ 
facturer of oil tins who obviously was 
making false entries in his account books. 
His explanation : “The government gives 
me a quota of tin sheets hardly enough 
to keep my factory going for one week in 
a month. For the rest, I depend on 
sheets procured by other means. The 
supplier who gives me the allotted quota 
\ also gives me sheets in the open market, 
f He calls these latter ‘defective sheets’, 
'Which he is free to dispdse olT in such a 


manner and at sutih a price as he 
considers proper. Only, in his books he 
must show a lower price than the control¬ 
led price. He charges me for the so- 
called defective sheets twice the controlled 
rate but gives a receipt for about 70 per 
cent of the controlled price. The defec¬ 
tive sheets have really no defect and were 
they included in the quota, I would have 
gladly purchased them at the controlled 
price. But the government does not 
want to do that. It wants to leave scope 
for the sheet manufacturer to make size¬ 
able earnings under the counter. To 
make up the under-the-counter payments 


There is a law in this country which 
severely restricts election expenses and 
insists on the submission of their account. 
There have been allegations during every 
election that the expenses incurred by 
most candidates have been far in excess 
of permissible limits. But violations of 
the law have not been easy to prove and 
therefore convictions in a court have 
always been difficult. The public belief 
that corrupt practices prevail on an 
extensive scale has repeatedly been con¬ 
firmed by party leaders, whenever that 
suited them. But little has been done 
effectively to stop the practices by plug¬ 
ging the loopholes in the law and by 
enabling the courts to punish those who 
tried to buy votes. Mr. C. Subramaniam, 
the Union minister for Industrial Devel¬ 
opment has come out bitterly against the 
role of money, black or foreign, in 
elections. He confirmed that the practice 
of ‘double account’ was evident right from 
the first general election. The influ¬ 
ence of money on elections is going to 
ruin the whole democratic system, he 
said. The remedy he suggested was 
publicity campaigns by the government 
against the corrupt practices through 
posters and such like. About the same 
time, Mr K. S. Hedge, former Supreme 
Court Judge, spoke of the dilution in 
India of the ideal of fullfledged, free and 
fair elections by largescale corruption and 



I have no alternative but to manipulate 
my accounts and everyday I show certain 
expenses as having been incurred though 
f do not in fact incur them. The actual 
amount I pay is also not taken into 
account by the bank with whom I have 
borrowing arrangements. Now, you see 
a man living in a forest which abounds 
in robbers is not under a moral obliga¬ 
tion to disclose to the robbers the correct 
facts regarding his wealth.” 

So much for the price control and 
equitable distribution ‘attempted’ by 
the biggest of vested interests, the 
government. 


malpractices. Mr Hedge’s estimate of 
what the Congress party spent in each 
general election was Rs 1000 million 
roughly. In a parliamentary poll, one 
candidate was known to have spent Rs 5 
million. Where does this money come 
from ? Even if one knows the answer, it 
is difficult to prove it especially in a court 
in terms of the existing law. 

Two sections of the Representation of 
the People Act are relevant in this con¬ 
nection. Section 77 of the Act reads : 

(1) Every candidate at an election 
shall , either by himself or by his election 
agent , keep a separate and correct account 
of all expenditure in connection with the 
election incurred or authorised by him or 
by his election agent between the date of 
publication of the notification calling the 
election and the date of declaration of the 
result thereof both dates inclusive. $ 

(2) The account shall contain such 
particulars as may be prescribed. 

(3) The total of the said expenditure 
shall not exceed such amount as may he 
prescribed. 

Section 123(6) of the Act declares 
that incurring or authorising expenditure 
in contravention of Section 77 is a corrupt 
practice . 

There exists a ceiling upto which 
expenditure can be incurred on election 
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by a candidate. For the State Assemblies 
(with the exception of Nagaland), the 
limit varies between Rs 9,000 and 13,500. 
For parliamentary constituencies in 
Himachal Pradesh and Nagaland it is 
Rs 15,000, for those in Jammu and 
Kashmir Rs 25,000, while for those in 
other states it is Rs 35,000. 

Elections should be held in conditions 
that are not only fair to the contesting 
candidates but appear as such to the 
public so that confidence is inspired in 
democratic processes. A recent report 
indicates Rs 3 lakhs as the amount spent 
by or on behalf of each of the two 
parties, the Congress and the Jan Sangh, 
for their respective candidates in a recent 
J^-election to the Delhi Municipal Corp¬ 
oration. If this figure is even remotely 
correct, the fabulous sums one hears 
mentioned in connection with parlia¬ 
mentary contests cannot be exaggerated. 
An election today is a commercial 
proposition requiring heavy investment 
with the usual attendant risks. If there¬ 
fore one suspects the motives or integrity 
of a successful candidate, it is only natu¬ 
ral. There have been several suggestions 
to curb electoral malpractices connected 
with the role of money. One is that the 
state should finance the election expenses 
of all the candidates, either entirely or in 
part. The logic is that the citizen who 
enjoys the fruits of a democratic system 
of government must be prepared to pay 
for them. This plea has at least one 
merit : It is easy to understand though 
it is a different matter to accept it, for the 
benefits of the democratic system are 
slow in coming; the people’s representa¬ 
tives are preoccupied with their private 
and personal interests; funds are scarce 
even to meet necessities like food, clo¬ 
tting and shelter for everyone. It is 
iterefore as well that one look for a less 
costly means to meet the well-known 
malpractices by candidates. The inherent 
limitations of the existing legal provisions 
would be clear if one goes through the pro¬ 
nouncements by the various High Courts 
and the Supreme Court in a number of 
cases relating to malpractices in election. 
The Representation of People Act enjo/.ns 
upon a candidate to keep a separate and 
correct account of all expenditure in 
connection with election incurred or 
authorised by him or by his election 


agent. It must be Rpted that the expen- of the High Court on questions of fact# 
diture, if any, incurred by the candi- This was not a rule of law but a rule off 
date’s party is not called into question, prudence. The Supreme Court said that 
Also, the account of election expenses to the evidence adduced by the petitioner 
be rendered by the candidate need not must be cogent and conclusive. The court 
include expenses incurred by any person added, “While the accused in a criminal 

other than the candidate or his authorised case can refuse to plead and decline to 

agent. So the so-called account of ex- adduce evidence on his behalf and yrt 

penditure leaves out the amount that may ask the prosecution to prove its case 

be spent by the party and friends of the beyond reasonable doubt, such is not the 

candidate. While rendering the account, position in an election petition. But the 

the omission to include an item of expen- fact remains that the burden of proving 

diture would not attract the law unless the commission of corrupt practice is 

the expenditure, together with the omitted placed on the petitioner and he had to 

amount, exceeds the maximum permissible discharge that burden satisfactorily. In 

limit. So the law is such that even a doing so he cannot depend on preponde* 

full and honest account of expenses is not ranee of probabilities. Courts do not 

invariably insisted upon. In a compara- set at naught the apparent verdict of the 

tively recent case (Magraj Patodia v. electorate except on good grounds.” 

R.K. Birla), the Supreme Court clarified 

that a plea of corrupt practices is some- This judgement of the Supreme Court 
what akin to a criminal charge and that means that it is not enough to prove that 
the court would not go behind the findings the election expenditure for a candidate 



Let us make a beginning with a Collective Security, covering say, 
Tripathi, Oza and Radha Raman. 
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^«Xceeded the prescribed limit but one 
should establish that the excess expendi¬ 
ture was incurred with the consent or 
; under the authority of the returned candi¬ 
date or his election agent. 

As the law’ stands, it is practically im¬ 
possible to prove that a candidate, parti¬ 
cularly a successful one has contravened 
the law. In fact this hurdle cannot be 
* overcome except by amending section 77 
of the Representation of the People Act 
with a view to imposing certain further 
obligations on a candidate for election: 
The burden of proving how much money 
was spent for the election by him, by his 
party and by his well-wishers should rest 
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squarely with him. TJltc candidate should 
adduce documentary evidence in support 
of the entire expenditure for his election, 
met from whatever source. The Act 
should be recast to subserve this basic 
requirement. 

The Election Commission could as 
Mr C. Subramaniam suggested, launch 
periodic publicity campaigns against 
corrupt electoral practices, so that a 
voter might not look kindly upon a 
candidate who expects to win on account 
of his capacity to spend. But the election 
law, if suitably amended, would be a 
more effective deterrent. 


Thomas Mathew 

China : An Essay in Change 


Following Mr Nixon's discovery of 
China last year, there has been a stream 
of visitors to that country from all over 
the world. Dignitaries, journalists, tou¬ 
rists, doctors and the like have been 
falling over each other to take a first hand 
look around. China is gradually opening 
its doors to the world and ping-pong 
diplomacy has been replaced by a direct 
and weighty hand in world affairs. 

The west is now passing through a 
phase of China-euphoria in which every 
body sings ecstatic praises of Chinese 
society, technology, culture, leadership 
and whatever else they can think up. 
Western nations, and America in particu¬ 
lar, have always had a penchant for 
going overboard with admiration for any¬ 
thing new or unusual. But a study of 
the social structure, the economy, the 
pattern of technology that communist 
China has built for itself reveal many 
remarkable features of the management 
of the world’s most populous country. 
While simple rural folk mouth songs of 
adulation to Chairman Mao, ICBMs get 
ready for test firings into the Pacific.... 

Mrs Tara Ali Baig recently led a dele¬ 
gation of the Internationol Union of 
:Child Welfare that visited China for 
hleven days. Describing her trip as “an 
|tmusual experience” she«observed that life 


in China, built around the peasant seemed 
strikingly gandhian. 

“The strangely unified type of govern¬ 
ment allowed, through decentralized in¬ 
stitutions, a very Chinese way of freedom. 
Production is the main focus of activity 
everywhere. And the production units 
and communes displayed a unique demo¬ 
cratic functioning.” 

Thus it is not so much the west as 
developing countries that have a lot 
to learn from the Chinese success 
story. While for Indian planners talk of 
‘intermediate technology* and decentra¬ 
lization has remained that much hot air, 
the Chinese have fairly successfully in¬ 
corporated these principles into their 
way of life. The evolution of these and 
other concepts of development peculiarly 
suited to their own circumstances were 
out of necessity more than anything else. 

China was forced to experiment with 
decentralization early on in order to 
survive. A large unwieldy centralised 
government simply could not have func¬ 
tioned in the hills under constant Kuo- 
mintang attack. Even after 1949, when 
the communists were firmly in the saddle, 
experiments in decentralization continued 
partially because the Chinese leadership 
felt that it was the only practical way to 
manage a country so large and so dispa¬ 



rate, but also because the Chinese again 
feared attack—this time from the U.S. As 
a result, they made a tremendous effort 
to bridge the countryside and the city, 
the factory and the farm. Unlike most 
western countries, and a host of under- 
developed nations that have followed 
suit, there are few heavy concentrations 
of industry (easy targets for air strike). 
The huge industrial complexes that are 
there are invariably located around a 
given resource such as coal or iron. 


The practical aspects arising from the 
policy of decentralisation have been well 
looked after especially the structure of 
rural life. Self-reliance of communes in 
all aspects has been stressed. Most 
communes have small industries attach^ 
—machine shops, bicycle factories and 
so on extending in most cases to even 
small steel furnaces. 


One important effect of this policy of 
discouragement of multi-industrial urban 
areas has been the absence of concentra¬ 
ted and massive pollution of the environ¬ 
ment that is now the bane of industrial 
progress in the west. With most com¬ 
munes being as self-reliant as they are 
the need to make large movements of 
goods and services does not arise and 
this eliminates the transportation bottle¬ 
necks on superhighways that is so charac¬ 
teristic of developed countries. They can 
thus use modest means of transport and 
still carry all essential goods. 

A mere listing of the many striking 
aspects of Chinese society, their farsighted 
solutions to the numerous problems facing 
a large country with relatively scarce 
resources, would run into volumes. The 
fundamental point is that their solution 
to problems are a direct extension of the 
radical character of their social organisa¬ 
tion and value system. Basic problem^ 
require basic solutions is their guiding 
motto. It is instructive to delve in some 
detail into the Chinese attitude to one 
common and inconvenient aspect of all 
productive activity i.e. the generation, 
handling and disposal of waste and how 
the word ‘problem’ seems to become, in 
this case, totally irrelevant. 

The issues involved are best explained 
by an extract from an article in the 
February, 1971 issue of Peking Review- 


“The process of production is one in 
which man knows, transforms and utilises 
nature. But nature’s resources cannot be 
fully utilised by producing one product, 
i resources are partially transformed into 
! this product and the rest becomes ‘waste’. 

| The question is how to look at this 
* waste’—from which point of view and 
with what attitude. From the metaphy¬ 
sical' point of view waste cannot be used 
and should be got rid of. On the con¬ 
trary, the materialist dialecticalview holds 
that what is waste and what is not are 
relative terms. There is nothing in the 
world which is absolute waste. ‘Waste’ 
under one condition may be valuable 
under different ones...After being trans¬ 
formed and utilised ‘waste material’ can 
ecomc a product or a useful material.” 

Scarcity and non-waste as a way of 
life grew logically from necessity before 
1949 , when survival was the main issue 
confronting a large part of the Chinese 
people. But since 1949, as distribution 
has been equalised and production in¬ 
creased, non-waste as a concept has been 
elevated from a simple necessity to a 
virtue. The Chinese have thus not only 
played down the importance of consnmer 
goods (in comparison to the U.S. or the 
U.S S.R. for that matter) in the daily 
lives of its people, but they have played 
up the need to re-use or “recycle”, a 
vord which has only recently come 
|nto vogue in western and other technolo¬ 
gical circles. And thus in both agricul¬ 
ture and industry, as well as in one’s 
private life, one is constantly exhorted 
to “convert all waste to treasure”. 
Zhildren are taught in school to struggle 
Against the “four wastes—waste material, 
vastc gas, waste water, and waste heat.” 

Behind this ethic of non-waste are the 
ealities of a socialist economy, rich in 
nanpower and relatively poor in automa¬ 
ted industrial power. Chinese publica¬ 
tions abound with endless examples of 
lerculean group effort. One leading 
magazine ran an article some time ago 
hscussing a project to clear up the 
laung-pu and Su-chou rivers. As a 
Jesuit of Shanghai’s industrialisation 
|nd sewage system, the rivers had become 
|adly polluted and choked with an 
rganic mire. During the cultural revo- 
T lion som e 90,000 people were mobilised 


to dredge the rivers. During the course 
of 100 days, some 403,000 tons of mire 
were removed. In most other countries, 
the story would probably have ended 
here. But being China, the mire was 
carefully analysed, determined high in 
nutrients, and finally used as fertiliser on 
adjacent fields. 

One gets the feeling that China’s long 
period of isolation from the rest of the 
world was a great plus in its radical 
reconstruction of society. Revolutionary 
ideas that the so-called advanced nations 
are now toying with, one finds already 
entrenched in Chinese society. China con¬ 
siders the examination system useless. 
Education in schools is meant to educate 
and not to test. Despite the harsh methods 


adopted in the initial stages of establish* : ; 
ment of a revolutionary order Mrs Baig - 
felt convinced that the centuries old love 
for order and harmony was still a charac- , 
tcristic of the Chinese. On the other 
hand China gives the world regular 
reminders that it is a member, in good 
standing, of the nuclear club. 

If one were to pick out the single most , 
important concept that contributed to j 
China’s success in spite of the many cons* 
traints that an intrinsically poor country ; 
was faced with, it would be the use of an 
accounting system which does not value 
individual profit (as in the west), or 
machine productvity (as in the Soviet 
Union), but the fullest and most efficient 
use of the community’s resources. 
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Jottings 


P We shall sec in the next few days how 
even gruesome massacres can be swept 
under diplomatic red carpets. When 
Portugal's prime minister visits London, 
Mr Heath will not publicly mention the 
unmentionable and will treat him with 
the nostalgic sympathy due to an ally of 
600 years’ standing. Senhor Caetano 
needs it; the indignation of even a sedate 
Mr Wilson has touched new moral heights 
at the revelations of a Catholic priest, 
made to the public with a faultless sense 
of timing, about the killing of some 400 
persons last December in the Wiriyamu 
village of Mozambique. It was not 
yesterday that the Portugese started 
torturing and killing their colonial subject- 
peoples. And many of these atrocities, 
in Angola (1961), at Beja in Portugal 
(1962), in the Tete district of Mozam¬ 
bique (January 1972) have been adequately 
documented. Others await their his¬ 
torians. Portugal has other reasons too 
to feel distinctive. It can boast of one 
of the few dictatorships in the so-called 
free world. It has the lowest per capita 
income in Europe. The last of the old- 
style colonial powers and one of the 
smallest of nations, it maintains an empire 
in Africa that is equal in area to two- 
thirds of Europe. It spends a third of 
its budget fighting three simultaneous 
wars against guerillas in Angola, Guinea- 
Bissau and Mozambique. And, decoloni¬ 
sation is certainly not on Senhor Caetano’s 
agenda and he would expect Mr Heath, 
as prime minister of what was once 
the world’s greatest colonial power, to 
understand. 

□ The Indian government seems to have 
fulfilled its formal duly by issuing a 
statement of protest against the Mozam¬ 
bique massacre. Indians have had their 
own experience of the Portuguese. Vasco 
da Gama reached the shores of India, at 
Calicut, earlier than any other European 
way back in 1498 on an enterprise which 
grew in time into trade in spices and 
spreading Roman Catholicism. All went 
well for the Portuguese so long as Britain 
ruled India. In July 1055 India severed 


diplomatic relations due to Portuguese 
intractability over Goa, Daman and Diu, 
which had to be liberated by force in 
December 1961. The lesson of India's 
ordeal could not have been lost on the 
freedom fighters of Africa. They know 
that Lisbon won't budge voluntarily. 

□ One doesn’t think that the Indian 
ambassador in Paris has delivered a con¬ 
fidential letter to M. Pompidou conveying 
a conscientious protest from Mrs Gandhi 
against the impending French nuclear 
blasts. Not even a muted word of pro¬ 
test has come from Indian official spokes¬ 
men against the murderous effect of either 
China’s nuclear explosions in the atmos¬ 
phere or the deliberate radioactive 
pollution the French will soon be spread¬ 
ing over the Pacific. An odd way of 
keeping nuclear options open ! India’s 
first prime minister used to say that India 
would not remain non-aligned when 
freedom is threatened or justice is denied. 
Here is a case when both are in peril. 
It was perhaps too much to expect our 
government to despatch a naval craft to 
Mururoa, but it ought to let the world 
know how the Indian public feels about 
atmospheric nuclear testing; its silence is 
shattering. 

□ The debate on public transport versus 
private conveyance, is perhaps a sign of 
social consciousness, but it must be as 
old as the internal combustion engine. 
In India, the demand for both is far in 
excess of the supply. The accent seems 
to be not so much on expanding the total 
capacity as on transfer of ownership from 
the private sector to the public. Elsewhere 
in this issue of the Democratic World , 
there is a plea that shortage in passenger 
accommodation on the railway be solved 
by abolishing all classes and running only 
what is now called the unreserved third 
class. This might perhaps be too revolu¬ 
tionary for even our radical government 
and one might put forth a milder sugges¬ 
tion. The members of our council of 
ministers, some 60 in all, should decide 
to travel only third class. The advantages 
are many. They can see things for them¬ 
selves and effect improvements where 
necessary; they can come into contact 
with the type of people they are supposed 
to represent; and some economy at a 
time when unproductive expenditure is 


mounting should be welcome. Gandhiji 
used to travel third class and when asked 
why, he would say, ‘Because there is no 
lower class.’ 

□ Calcutta and Bombay are done with 
but what is our government doing to 
Delhi ? Sometime in 1968, someone 
with a good deal of zest for work had 
the roads widened but they are fast be¬ 
coming narrower with traffic. And trees 
aren’t coming up in place of the old ones 
felled in the ‘Operation City Beautiful'. 
Skyscrapers are coming up, no matter 
what the master plans say, right in the 
heart of a city that is becoming as 
crowded as any other. Many countries 
are facing up to the menace of urban 
overgrowth. But we seem to be learnji^ 
meekly to live with it. The best we have* 
so far done is to develop a few satellite 
towns, which merge over a period with 
the main city and add especially to its 
transportation problems. We then opt 
for mass transport systems which take 
long in coming. To limit the size of our 
cities and towns at the optimum level, 
even if that involves a substantial outlay 
on altogether new towns, is a thought that 
doesn’t seem to occur to our town plan¬ 
ners; even if it does, the politicians would 
have none of it; they like to cluster in 
the big city. 

Nomad 


If eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, 
discussion and 
debate are 
the sustenance 
of democracy. 

Only by continuous 
intellectual confrontation 
of differing opinions 
can truth emerge 
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the week that was 


P The International Court of Justice has 
refused to grant Pakistan's request for an 
pterim injunction against transfer by 
ndia of 195 prisoners of war for war 
rimes trial in Bangladesh. The court 
aid it must first satisfy itself that it has 
urisdiction to entertain the dispute. 

J The simmering intra-party dissensions 
n the Madhya Pradesh Congress legis- 
ature party came to the surface when 
ive ministers of the Sethi cabinet resigned 
n a surprise political move. 

j^The Argentinian President Hector 
!ampora resigned his post to make way 
the former President Juan Peron to 
ie elected to the presidency. 

] Jordan and Tunisia have recalled their 
nvoys from each other's capital. This 
ras the outcome of the Tunisian Presi- 
ent Habib Bourguiba’s suggestion to 
reate an Arab-Palestinian state and 
aying that Trans-Jordan was artificially 
reated by the British. 

] The Iraqi President Ahmed al Bakr 
as concentrated all state powers in his 
ands, preparatory to a thorough re- 
rganisation of the Baath party com- 
nand and governmental apparatus both 
f which were badly shaken by a coup 
ttempt in early July. 

3 The US Senate foreign relations com- 
nttec has voted to block all US funds 
3r financing military operations in 
ndo-China by third countries such as 
'hailand. 

3 The Kerala coalition crisis over an 
ighth standard textbook on Jawaharlal 
chru has been resolved. The book will 
e used in schools this year after certain 
assages relating to Mr Jinnah, objection- 
ble to the Muslim League, have been 
imoved. 

] Pakistan has agreed to let go 5000 
randed Bangalis. It has asked the UN 
figh Commissioner for Refugees to 
rrange their repatriation. 

3 The US has started pulling its B-52 
°mbers out of South Asia, preparatory 
> ending the American involvement in 
le lndo-China war. 


□ The Soviet Union and China, whose 
large purchases of grain from the US 
last year caused a big rise in domestic 
American farm prices, have ordered fur¬ 
ther sizeable shipments, to be made over 
the next 12 months. 

□ A fierce political storm has broken 
out in the UK over reports of genocidal 
massacre of Africans in Mozambique by 
the Portuguese. Cancellation of the visit 
to London by the Portuguese prime 
minister Marcello Caetano has been 
demanded. But Caetano has arrived in 
London despite the uproar. 

□ Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd and 
Heavy Electricals India Ltd have decided 
to merge into one firm which will also act 
as a canalising agency for all imports of 
power equipment. 

□ The Bahamas has gained independence 
from the UK, after 300 years of British 
rule. 

□ China devalued its currency against 
the Hong Kong dollar the day after 
having revalued it for the third time in 
less than six weeks. 

□ The French nuclear test at the 
Mururoa Atoll may be postponed for 
several days. The New Zealand protest 
ships affirmed their intention to remain 
within the test zone until nuclear devices 
are exploded. 

□ The Libyan leader Muammer Gaddafi 
returned to Tripoli after failing to per¬ 
suade Egyptian leaders or public opinion 
to agree to immediate and total merger 
of the two countries. 

□ President Bhutto has accepted India’s 
suggestion that the proposed official talks 
between the two countries be held from 
24 July. 

□ Gen. Mohammed Daud has ousted 
King Zahir Shah of Afghanistan in a 
palace coup and has proclaimed a repub¬ 
lic in place of the monarchy. 

□ The Soviet Union and China have 
agreed to open a direct air link between 
Moscow and Peking. 

□ Algeria, Tunisia and Mauritania have 
recognised Bangladesh. 
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□ Russia has nothing against importing 
ideas— after all marxism came from 
abroad, the foreign minister Andrei 
Gromyko has said. He told the Spanish 
foreign minister during a private meeting 
that Moscow favoured the increased 
exchange of ideas in Europe; this was 
a major Western aim at the European 
Security Conference in Helsinki. 

□ Two protesters, who said they splat¬ 
tered blood in a dining room of the 
White House “as a religious act'*, were 
convicted by a US district court jury 
on charges of damaging Government 
property. 

□ After 44 years of being buried in sand 
and two years restoration work a car that 
^once held the world land speed record 
ran again. With flames shooting from 
its 450 hp, 12-cylinder engine, “Babs”, 
the racing car once owned by the Welsh 
driver, John Godfrey Parry-Thomas, 
ran along the airstrip at Mona airfield, 
Anglesey, at a mere 60 mph, in bottom 
gear. 

□ Keith Dobie, a 24 year old labourer, 
Btaged a four-hour sit-in on a crane 70 
feet above a road in north London, until 
10 dismissed workmates were reinstated. 

□ Mrs Sheila Howie brought a pair of 
Polish-made shoes at a shop in Prestatyn, 
UK. A few days later her son, William, 
aged 13, was playing with a metal clasp 
on one of the laces when he peeled off 
two strips of microfilm. He found similar 
film on each of the other three ends of 
.the laces. Detectives found the film 
-showed men who were apparently un¬ 
aware they were being photographed. 

□ An Englishman rescued from the 
Atlantic off West Africa told reporters 
that he jumped from a ship into the 
ocean after thinking he saw his dead wife 
in the water. 

V □ Just after Thomas Haycock had been 
| released from prison he drank half a 
£ bottle of sherry and four glasses of beer, 
i Then he went into the judge’s lodgings 


next door to the fcburt and stole the 
bowler hat and umbrella left hanging 
there by Mr Justice Tasker Watkins, VC. 
He also took a sheepskin coat left by a 
member of the court staff, a bottle of 
whisky and two letters. 

□ About 50 MPs signed a Commons 
motion protesting against the new method 
of advertising which involves painting the 
whole surface of London buses. 

□ A boy aged 15 who killed a child 
when his world collapsed after the death 
of his pet mongrel dog was ordered 
in court to be detained for a period not 
exceeding seven years. The lawyer for 
the prosecution said the boy had in¬ 
scribed a piece of wood as a memorial to 
“The best dog I have ever had”, threa¬ 
tening to kill himself because he was 
brokenhearted. A few days later he 
battered a girl aged five to death near a 
children’s “den” on waste ground at 
Coventry. The boy told the police : “I 
wanted to strike out at the world. Why 
did God take my dog ? Why did my dog 
have to die ?” 

□ Mrs Gandhi was pelted with eggs and 
fruit by a crowd of Pakistanis when she 
left 10 Downing Street after lunch and 
talks with the British Premier, Mr Heath. 
Later she said she's used to being pelted 
with stones back home. 

□ A team of doctors at the Sassoon 
General Hospital has successfully carried 
out two heart valve transplant operations 
using valves from a cadaver, claimed to 
be the first such operation in India. 

□ About one-fourth of the pregnant 
women in Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and 
Mysore and about 12 to 15 percent in 
Tamil Nadu get not more than 1000 
calories and 25 grams of protein a day as 
against 2500 calories and 55 grams of 
protein recommended for them by the 
Indian Council of Medical Research. 

□ The government should open brothels 
exclusively for politicians or else recruit 
special security-checked prostitutes, the 
news letter of the Greater London Young 
Conservatives, “Glug”, suggested. 

□ While preparing for On an official visit 
to the United States, President Bhutto 
warned India that it should not assume 
it will win the next war. In an interview 
to the ‘Washington Post’, Mr Bhutto said: 


The last war with India was a freak of 
history. We learned our lessons and 
India should not think that because they 
beat us once, they can beat us always.” 

□ An eight-year old boy died after being 
hit by his father for stealing 10 paise. 
A hutment dweller found a 10 paise coin 
on. his son. Asked how he got it, the 
boy first said he found it in a gutter. 
Later he admitted having snatched it 
from another child in the slum area. His 
father hit him on his head with a rubber 
hosepipe. 

□ A US government official has told an 
international convention of a suggestion 
that airline passengers should board 
planes in the nude to prevent hijakings. 
The official addressing the Internatibl® 
Association of Insurance Counsel, said 
that other suggestions he had received 
included the use of sleeping gas to put all 
the passengers to sleep to foil air pirates. 

□ It would be a good constructive idea 
if Richard (Burton) and I are separated 
for a while. Maybe we have loved cad 
other too much.—Elizabeth Taylor. 

□ Whatever your stars may read, be 
careful on a Thursday when you arc on 
a Delhi road. For Thursday, according 
to a Delhi traffic police survey, is the 
most accident-prone of all the week days. 
Most of the 474 fatal accidents during 
1972 took place on this day. The police 
have no explanation for this enigma. 

□ The new Brazilian President, Gen 
Geisel, is so self-effacing—he has beei 
called “a man who does not leave traces’ 
—that his views on political and social 
issues remain an enigma—Newsweek. 

□ “Upholding the lofty will of thi 
leader who is always not forgetful o 
South Korea.” That’s the title of a 
article in a North Korean magazine. W 
the writer politically involved—-or jus 
involved ? 

□ Carlo Mauri, an Italian explore! 
retracing on horseback the steps of the 
Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, w* 
forced to turn back at the Chinese border, 
apparently because his route took bin 
over the site of recent A-bomb tests. 

□ A nice misprint occurred recently! 1 
an advertisement in Calcutta’s Statesman 
for what I presume were ladles.—^ 
Eastern Economic Review. 
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The Economy 


[Inflation At Home 

Money supply with the public has 
creased, in the twelve months ending 
ay by 16 percent, prices have increased 
>y 20 percent and the net national 
iroduct has not risen at all during this 
period. The government has at long 
last woken up to the need to do some- 
hing about the inflation. Even a country 
ike West Germany, faced with an 8 
rent rate of inflation has taken steps 
curb government spending, to trim 
private borrowing and raise taxes on 
idividuals and corporations, as part of 
programme to ensure stability. In 
India too the highest priority should have 
)ccn for a ruthless cut-back on non- 
iruductive expenditure, accompanied by 
in effective squeeze on credit. There 
|rc jb yet few signs of the former happen- 
, though there is the ominous talk of 
fecting reductions in the plan outlay, 
lie axe falling on the admittedly inade- 
juatc provision in the plan to meet the 
►-called national minimum needs. 


The steps initiated by the government 
nd its bankers are confined to the 
grease in the bank rate from 6 percent 
7 percent over a month ago, followed 
certain measures to curtail credit. The 
Dmmercial banks were asked to meet 
icir higher cash reserve requirement by 
ic end of June. This they did, to be 
ire, by further sizable borrowings from 
ie Reserve Bank itself! The Reserve 
fink has frowned on this, of course 
er the event, and has now with- 
pwn certain concessionary facilities in 
fisting refinance arrangements, without 
rejudice to the policy of assisting certain 
riority sectors like agriculture, small 
Idustry and export. While the scheduled 
^nks are discouraged from borrowing 
Dm the Reserve Bank, except in extra- 
Jdmary circumstances, they are expected 
support the public borrowing pro- 
amme on the strength of their deposits 
the return flow of funds, especially 
pm sectors like sugar and textiles. In 


other words the banks will have to 
manage with their own resources and also 
invest in government market loans. 

Three new loans are to be floated on 
21 July for Rs 325 crores which would 
bring the total central borrowing in the 
current yeaar to about Rs 28 crores more 
than the budgeted amount of 880 crores. 
The anti-inflationary fiscal and financial 
measure might be of some help, but in a 
climate in which the demand for every 
commodity far exceeds supply, large- 
scale investment for productive purposes 
is the most pressing need, from the point 
of view of unemployment as well as in¬ 
flation. And larger investment means 
more savings and credit expansion. The 
government ought to give the highest prio¬ 
rity to increasing production by diverting 
funds from non-productive channels. This 
it is finding difficult to do, due to orga¬ 
nised resistance from entrenched vested 
interests. 

Inflation Abroad 

Inflation today is a world-wide pheno¬ 
menon. Last year, it ranged from 5 per¬ 
cent in the USA to 11 percent in Japan. 
Sweden is preparing for a raise of 15 per¬ 
cent in the coming year. Against this 
background the flexible exchange rates of 
western currencies are generating specula¬ 
tive lorces with rates frequently hitting the 
ceiling of the permissible range. The con¬ 
tinuing decline of the dollar has even led 
to speculation whether the US government 
is not deliberately trying to weaken it to 
make American industries more compe¬ 
titive. The Europeans are veering to the 
view that permanent flexibility of exchange 
rates can only lead to disorderliness and 
uncertainty in the trade and payments 
system. For the present, the Americans 
find flexible rates expedient. Countries 
like India stand to lose and are losing 
because the revaluation of the rupee in 
relation to the dollar has made our 
exports to the US earn less, while our 
imports from Europe and Japan are cos¬ 
ting more. For the same money we are 
getting less of vital commodities from 
abroad like steel and fertiliser. Most 
countries seem to have evolved their own 
strategy and tactics to safeguard their 
monetary self-interest. The rupee has so 
far been looking in vain for help. 


tt 

Indo-Bangladesh Trade 

The new trade agreement between 
India and Bangladesh, effective for three 
years from September, seems to be the 
best that could be worked out in a 
situation in which far too many variables 
figure. Under the current limited payments 
arrangement, each side was expected to 
export goods worth Rs 25 crores a year 
but the actuals would be lower at Taka 
18 crores from Bangladesh and Taka 20 
crores from India. Problems of trans¬ 
port, official procedures and domestic 
demand must have depressed the levels* 
earlier hoped for. Under the new 
arrangement, exports from either country 
are estimated at Rs 30 crores. The trade 
will be more balanced and diversified. 
Its composition will be reviewed periodi¬ 
cally. The shortfall from the imbalance 
in the current agreement will be adjusted 
in the volume of trade envisaged under 
the new agreement. Coal, cotton yarn 
and cement will be among the Indian 
exports, while jute, newsprint and paper 
will be exported by Bangladesh. India 
will also import fish, but to a lesser 
extent than provided for in the current 
agreement. Outside this balanced ex¬ 
change of raw materials, intermediates 
and consumer goods envisaged by the 
agreement, there could be an appreciable 
volume of trade in convertible currency 
(free foreign exchange). As for machi* 
ncry, equipment and other engineering 
goods India will provide medium or long 
term credits. It is expected that the 
transport bottlenecks between the two 
countries will be removed. There will be 
a greater exchange of newspapers and 
periodicals. 

China : From factory to farm 

According to the New York Times, 
China is closing down many of its small 
industrial units and diverting the man* 
power and capital to the farm sector. 
China does not want another crop failure 
this year. Excessive rains and floods ^ 
the rice-growing south-east provinces 
have done damage to the crop. On the* 
other hand most of the small industrial 
units, set up during the cultural revolu¬ 
tion (1966-69) have proved inefficient 
and unproductive. The present move 
looks like yet another pragmatic shift in 
China's economic strategy. 
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Films 


Anamika 

Directed by R. Jhalani 
Produced by Tahir Hussain 

The main purpose of a commercial 
film is to entertain. But if the film’s 
subject is unusual, treatment uncommon 
and characterisation above average, it 
can make one think too. How many of 
the 400-odd films produced in India do 
both? 

Two of last year’s biggest commercial 
hits —Seeta aur Geeta and Victoria No. 
203 —just fooled the audience. The film 
kept the audience so amused that they 
did not get a chance to think of the films* 
drawbacks. 

The same is true of Anamika to a 
great extent. The girl without a name 
keeps one so absorbed in her troubles, 
jwhich arise from her being buffetted 
around by the world, that one is hardly 
t given time to think of the film’s illogical 
; points. For example, the nameless girl 
could at any time end her misery by 
going to the police, narrating her story 
and naming her persecutors. But she 
does not do this. 

Moved by an humanitarian instinct, a 
mysogynist novelist brings home a girl 
injured in an auto accident. As she starts 
claiming to be his wife, it is assumed she 
has lost her memory. The police allow 
her to remain at the novelist’s house to 
be treated sympathetically. Affection and 
humane treatment draw the novelist and 
the girl together. They go to a hill 
Station. The novelist discovers, to his 
jSUiprise and dismay, that the girl visited 
the? place a year earlier posing as another 
man’s wife. Curiosity about her past 
the novelist’s investigative instinct. 

finds out that she was a fashion model 
atid an inmate of a brothel. The spirit 
of woman-hatred suppressed by the name¬ 
less girl spurts up in him. He throws the 
girl out on the street. Goondas kidnap 
her. They are pursued and cornered. 

The girl inherits a publishing concern 
and becomes its hoad. The novelist 
meets her again. The remainder of the 


mystery girl’s past starts unfolding. It is 
a tale told hundreds of times in fiction 
and film—she was the daughter of a 
social worker, married in a hurry, her 
husband disappeared on the wedding 
night, her brother-in-law attempted to 
ravish her, she ran away into the un¬ 
known world, met a cabaret dancer, took 
up a job with a fashion designer, visited 
the hill station as the novelist’s wife... 
Any novelty ? 

R. Jhalani, the director, could have 
made the film intriguing and full of 
insight. But his treatment reduces it to 
insignificance. 

The Indian screen doesn’t have many 
stories revolving totally around the 
heroine. Sometime ago there was 
Pakeezah , then came Seeta aur Geeta , 
now there is Anamika. But the nameless 
girl’s character is not sharply etched, as 
was that of the nautch girl acted by 
Meena Kumari. Jaya’s exploits are inter¬ 
spersed with comedy, cabaret and fanciful 
day-dreaming, some of which is tolerable. 
The misogynistic Sanjeev Kumar should 
have looked more mystified at the strange 
things happening to him. 

Asrani, one of the new comedians, 
finds it hard to hold the audience's 
attention. 

□ DARSHAK 


Theatre 


Adhi Gharwali 

By Prem Jullundry 
Presented by Natyashala 

A new play by Prem Jullundry must 
always be an event. But in this case it 
a disappointing one. 

The opening note is uncertain. One 
doesn’t quite know whether to take Deshi 
Kamleshwar’s portrayal of Chandra 
seriously or not. The role is so overdone 
and so overacted that it is beyond farce. 
The same is true of Surrinder’s Sunder. 

Rajesh Dua’s Tinda is slightly better 
though I am not sure whether this is 
merely due to the contrast with Chandra. 
In any case, Chandra, Sunder and Tinda 
give us the farcical extremes of the play. 


benktK^Hllc 

While the play lends itself easily to 1 
the kind of half serious profundity of the 
perpetually drunk and well acted Bhagta, 
it does not quite succeed in reconciling 
Director Mahesh’s completely serious, 
almost pathetic Labhu Shah with it. The 
play thus teeters between extremes of 
farce and seriousness and does not quite 
come off. 

Veena’s Roopa and Nimmi’s Lilly, 
are more balanced roles, and fare better, 
but the same can’t be said of B.K. Sood’s 
Lubhaya. 

Prem Jullundry’s facility for pithy 
sayings and rhymed dialogue appears to 
advantage in Labhu Shah’s and Bhagat’s 
delivery of them; and much of the 
humour also works effectively. 
were at least a few places reminiscent of 
Jullundry’s better and better-known plays 
which had the hall roaring with laughter, 

But the play doesn’t quite survive its 
lack of a plot. The idea of getting the 
physically outsized, mentally underdevc 
loped and totally unattractive Chanda 
married is so palpably absurd that it ii 
difficult to peg even farce on it. 

□ PRABHU GUPTARA 


Records 


Schubert: Symphony No 9 
(‘The Great’ C Major) 
by Istvan Kersetz conducting 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Decca SXL 6089) 

Schubert’s ninth symphony, tin 
posterity has acclaimed as ‘The Greai 
(‘one of the colossi of the whole orchcsl 
ral repertory’), was greeted with t 
following comment when first perform 
‘It will be best to leave (this work) undi 
turbed (i.e. unperformed)'. The immensi 
of its conception taxed the imaginatii 
faculties of both the performer ^ 
the auditor owing to a repletion 
details that hinder a distinct outline fro 
emerging. 

In hands less capable than those 
Istvan Kertesz, the basic figures that rep< 
themselves to no end would have m* 
the work struggle for life. Instead wi 
(To next page) 





rmed With This Thing Called Love 


—Leela Dharmaraj 


Leela Dharmaraj was one of those 
are people, a genuine social worker. On 
ier death anniversary, today, however, 
ve may safely leave what she did for 
thers to be rewarded by the One she 
vcd and served so well. 

But we may not forget her poetry, 
or she has left us a body of poetry, 
arked by the same spirit of indiscrimi- 
ate love and of no mean standard. To 
rget her poetry would be a disservice 
Vie cause of Indo-Anglian poetry as 
whole. 

For one thing, Leela Dharmaraj will 
ways remain a source of inspiration to 
tiding poets. Her first poem (Is my 
untry truly free ?) was published in 
ie Eastern Times (Cuttack) in 1958. 
is was a positively bad poem. In the 
acc of a mere three months, however, 

: produced her first completely realised 
•em : 

I am old, not w hen 1 look at 

The mirror to find gleaming streaks of 

grey 

In my hair, but when my child points 

excitedly 

To a tremulous, dancing ray 
Of sunlight and I am unmoved , and 

coldly 

Silence him saying, "Oh, that ?” 

This is an exceedingly good rate of 
>etic development for anyone, but speci- 
y so for one who (even if she had 
ibbled couplets in childhood and read 
ite a lot of poetry later on) was trained 
ically in history. She herself confess- 
hat “no one could have been more 
prised than I at the acceptance of my 
t poems in magazines. 9 ’ And between 
58 and 1965 she succeeded in getting 
blished some 35 of them, most of which 
peared in The Illustrated Weekly, 
ugh a few appeared in The Literary 
U-Yearly and other magazines. 

Her sensitive eye picked up everything 
the result was a remarkable range 
subjects in her verse ; whether it was 
ristmas or Easter, the beauty of nature 
the silhouette of a slum, the world of 


children or some aspect of life or poetry. 
Here is Leela Dharmaraj on “The Twist”: 

Straight lines arc simple, honest and 

plain; 

But continued uprightness is 

monotonous. 

It is tiresome to be always righteous 

and sane. 

And there are monsters 

in the blood. 

And here is another example from her 
poem “The Child” : 

As scintillating streaks of water spray 

the walls 

He imagines his bath-shower to be a 
magnificent falls. 

He screams in delight and jumps in 
exhilarated joy 

While I make elaborate arrangements 

to visit 

A holiday resort, and am bothered 
about expenses and travelling kit. 

The publication of these poems 
brought her into contact with people 
like Nissim Ezekiel, H.H.A. Gowda, V.K. 
Gokak, P. Lai and others. With their 
help she selected the collection entitled 
“Slum Silhouette and other poems” 
which was published by the Writers’ 
Workshop in 1966. So far as the world 
is concerned, that was her magnum opus. 

But she continued to publish poems, 
again mainly in The Illustrated Weekly 
till 1969, and many other of her poems 
appeared in comparatively obscure maga¬ 
zines. And though she did not, to my 
knowledge, publish any poems after 1969, 
she continued writing them. One of her 
best poems was written on her death bed 
and was not discovered till a few months 
ago when her husband was going through 
her papers. Here is one verse : 

1 cried and said , “ O God my words 

are cold! 

The frosted frond of fern or feathery 

palm 

On whitened window wrought 

As near to burning are , as these my 

words , 

Oh that they were as flames V* 


If 

Since she published more poems (and 
much better ones) after the appearance 
of her Writers’ Workshop volume, Leek 
Dharmaraj’s best poetry is in fact com¬ 
paratively unknown. 

This is the major reason why antho¬ 
logists of Indo-Anglian poetry pick up 
her “Slum Silhouette” or some other not 
very good, nor indeed very representative 
poem—a strange state of affairs for one 
of the country's most read poets between 
1959 and 1969. 

But then this is not the first time that 
a good poet has been neglected. 
_ □ PRABHU GUPTARA 

(From page 14) 

Records 

emerges is a grand, smooth flow surging 
gracefully forward. 

It is now considered archaic to term 
the opening movement—the andante " an 
introduction to the allegro ma non troppo 
that follows. Which is probably why 
they are played as an integral whole by 
the V.P.O. The work unfolds softly and 
slowly builds up till the horns strike a 
majestic note preparing us for the eleva¬ 
tion of the theme to follow, as also for 
the dotted rhythm of the second bar. 

Like the plethora of dotted notes, 
glee, conveyed by the rise through a 
major third at the start, pervades the 
Symphony. The manner in which the 
rise is used in 'every single theme 
throughout all four movements’ is a 
masterpiece of construction. 

The theme develops on an ascending 
scale in a dotted rhythm, going up a 
gentle incline, unfolding a tuneful trans* 
cription of the gleeful 'sights and sounds 
that greet (the composer)’. He thus 
builds his first subject, a plain theme 
that banks as much on contrast of colour 
as of rhythm. The second subject is 
more melodious and cuts graceful figures 
alternating with the rhythmic scale 
passages, working up a slow crescendo. 

At the climax the trombones onofre 
again go over the opening motives, more 
grand and more lofty this time. 

The second movement follows a simple 
form which is nevertheless rich in cons* 
truction and variety. A short interlude 
is introduced in between as if in vindi¬ 
cation of Schubert’s poetic imagination. 
(to page 18) 
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Role of Deficit Financing in the 
Context of the Indian Planning 

By Gangadhar Rakshit 
The World Press 
171 pages Rs 15 

Deficit financing seems to have become 
a permanent, spectacular and ominous 
feature of the Indian budget. In its 
budgetary concept, it consists of the 
union government’s budgetary deficit 
(i.e. increase in the treasury bills sold to 
the Reserve Bank and withdrawal from 
cash balances) plus what is given to the 
state governments to clear their over¬ 
drafts with the Reserve Bank. The 
official figure on this account for 1972-73 
is Rs 848 crores. To get at the total 
picture of created funds, one must add to 
this the Reserve Bank’s subscription to 
dated securities, its acquisition of treasury 
bills by discounting them from the market 
and increase in its holdings of rupee and 
lesser coins. For 1972-73, all these add 
up to well over Rs 1200 crores. The 
incidence this year will if anything be 
even more. The subject is therefore 
important and topical. The book under 
review examines the ramifications of 
deficit financing and their relationship to 
inflation. 

The author’s thesis is that inflation in 
India during the plan period is due only 
partly to deficit financing. He asserts 
that inflation has not been exclusively a 
monetary phenomenon in the Indian 
context and as such, avoidance of deficit 
financing alone might not be a sufficient 
guarantee against the inflationary threat. 
In his view, the great defence against 
inflation is the creation of a high rate of 
growth with emphasis on the growth of 
food output. 

Further, “Inflation under the plan 
period led to the increase in the aggregate 
government and household savings, but 
it failed to raise the proportion of corp¬ 
orate savings to the national income.” 
However, in the structure of savings in 
India, corporate savings occupy a minor 


place. Although household savings have 
gone up during the present era of 
inflation, the pattern of asset allocation 
has not been conducive to growth. In 
actual practice, there has been a diversion 
of household savings into housing, gold¬ 
holding and other forms of inflationary 
spending. This misdirection of productive 
resources acted as a deterrent to economic 
growth. As the low-income group forms 
86 percent of the total number of house¬ 
holders increase in the savings of this 
sector has an important bearing on the 
sustenance of the investment process. In¬ 
flation has thus adversely affected the 
growth of saving in a major section of 
the urban households. “By and large, 
growth rate in India seems to be higher 
in a period without inflation than (in a 
period) with it.” 

A calculation of the coefficient of 
correlation between inflation and 
economic growth in India between 1951 
and 1966 shows that there is a positive 
link between the two variables but as the 
coefficient is only -f- 0.45. the degree 
of correlation is not significant. The 
inflationary trends caused by deficit 
financing are sometimes regarded as the 
mam factor behind the balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit in India because they de¬ 
press exports. The deficits arc ‘planned’ 
deficits caused by increased imports of 
capital goods and industrial raw materials 
for meeting the needs of economic plan¬ 
ning. These deficits are more the sign of 
development than of distress. 

The book contains useful economic 
data. 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSHI 

Militarism, U.S.A. 

byjamos A. Donovan 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
265 pages $ 6.95 

This book should be an eye-opener to 
those who think that the US dollar and 
American bombs can solve the world’s 
problems. The arrogant assumption of 
global responsibilities could, as we know, 
lead to disaster. In the words of General 
David Shoup, who has written an excel¬ 
lent foreword to the book, “Overlooked 
and considerably under-estimated were 
the facts that the National Liberation 
Front and 20 million people of North 


fieabcmtk 

Vietnam did not have the fear of the 
modern U.S. war machinery we anti, 
cipated; that the enemy tenacity, per. 
severence and willingness to suffer for 
their cause was to be far beyond our 
expectations; that the type of warfare 
our forces were to be confronted with 
did not readily lend itself to conventional 
American combat doctrines and that the 
capabilities and potentials of the Army 
of the Repubic of South Vietnam were 
not as promising as we had hoped...” 

The war cost Americans 30 billion 
dollars every year and by 1969 alone 
38,000 young Americans had been killed. 
The U.S.A. was fighting with 530,000 
modern troops against a total of 250,000 
irregulars constituting a tenth-rate pd^Uj 
To what end was American militarism? 
The author has called the bombing in 
Vietnam “the great bombing hoax”. 

According to Col Donovan, American 
militarism has its roots in a trinity ol 
ideals—patriotism, national defence and 
anti-communism. American militarism 
is motivated by defence-establishmcnl 
careerism, defence-industry profits, fasci¬ 
nation with military technology and 
weapons of destruction, national pride, 
competitive spirit, and of course, the 
assumed responsibility to safeguard “the 
free world”, with all the alliances and 
commitments associated with this res¬ 
ponsibility. “American militarism is 2 
many-faceted culture trend which reflect! 
the times we live in, the proud and com 
petitive nature of Americans, and tin 
mission to defend the Free World as wi 
define it.” 

In the words of an illustrious Amcri 
can, Woodrow Wilson, “Militarism is i 
spirit. It is a point of view. It is i 
purpose. The purpose of militarism is t 
use armies for aggression.” 

The very principle that rapid am 
effective counter-action is the single mot 
important operational capability foi 
limited war, is the reason for keepM 
armies ready for aggression. 

The author has quoted a pilot’s ditty 
“Strafe the town and kill the peopl 
Drop napalm on the square, 

Get out early every Sunday 
And catch them at their morning 

prayer. 



Despite the failure of American 
bombing in Vietnam, the bombing con¬ 
tinues ! The book ends with a lament 
that the American war machine domi¬ 
nates all other national programmes, 
j needs and interests. 

□ S. N. RAMPAL 

1000 Ways to increase your sales 

by Alfred Tack 
Sterling Paperbacks 
250 Pages Rs 5.00 

I was too busy trying to increase sales 
to check whether the number of tips 
given by Tack actually totalled 1000. But 
I would not be surprised if they did. 
Often it is a tiny detail that swings a 
^le—or doesn’t. Tack has given much 
advice that may seem obvious when one 
reads it. But it is often the obvious 
that salesmen trip over. Using simple 
words and in concise and conversational 
style Tack makes many points that should 
[help a salesman be successful. With 
pertinent anecdotes and examples as well 
bits of conversation, appropriate sub¬ 
titles and checklists. Tack makes learn¬ 
ing fun. This book was written primari¬ 
ly for British travelling salesmen. But 
it will be found useful in an adapted 
form even by Indians, whether they be 
•ales executives, students making a little 
:xtra money in their spare time by selling 
Joor to door, or others. Tack's book 
; useful. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 

?anchatantra : The Jackal and the 
^ar Drum and other Stories 

Is 1.50 

no Story of a Loaf of Bread 

iy Dolat Doongaji & 

V.K. Lavangia 
[s 1.50 

limalayan Tales 

tty Eunice De Souza 
ts 2.00 

ndia Book House Education Trust 

These books are likely to appeal to 

t ildren of various ages. Any child who 
n read will find the first book a way 
1 learn some of the Panchatantra stories 

i ule having fun. This is a colourful 
roic book drolly illustrated. (The 
; kal and other animals in this comic 


are extraordinarily like those in certain 
American comics; perhaps all these 
comics were illustrated by the same 
person, Jeffrey Fowler). The words are 
simple and there are charming details. 
But some of the morals are expressed in 
terms difficult for children to understand. 

The second book is a palatable way 
for children about six or seven years old 
to learn how bread is made. But all 
bread is not Britannia bread so it was 
not necessary to bring Ma Bakeen into 
the text or to illustrate the loaf of bread 
as one wrapped by Britannia. 

The third book, for children say 
about 9 or 10 and above, consists of 
several charming folk tales generally well 
told. The illustrations are in black and 
white but that does not make them any 
the less enchanting. 

□ A.S. 

The Future That Was 

by Urmila Haksar 
Sterling Paperbacks 
268 Pages Rs 5.50 

1 don’t think any other Indian woman 
has published her autobiography, at least 
in English, and that in itself makes this 
book unique. When the woman in 
question happens to be Urmila Haksar, 
the book becomes valuable as well. 

One must admit that there is nothing 
in the style or the technique, or indeed 
the content of the first pages to recomm¬ 
end the book. But what it does have is 
a striking and quite amazing honesty. 
The whole gamut of life, Indian society, 
customs, mores and people is seen through 
the eyes of a perceptive and alienated 
Indian. One shares with her, her prob¬ 
lems in childhood, adolescence and youth, 
her pleasure at winning the debating 
trophy for her college and her disgust at 
her first discovery of what sex involves. 
One chafes with her at the restraints 
placed upon young people in India and 
comprehends the lack of understanding 
in the majority of Indian homes, which 
are creating a rash of problems for our 
young people. And one gets a refreshing 
and very unusual picture of our national 
movement as well, from a non-participant 
who was yet very interested and at one 
level at least, very involved. 


" H 

The book falls into the category Of j 
confessional literature. I am not sure* 
however, that all self-disclosure is a good 
thing, or that it necessarily contributes | 
to the making of good literature or even j 
good biography; and I definitely have | 
very strong objections to the inclusion of ! 
anything that gives rise to mere disgust ! 
on the part of the reader. There are at 
least two places where one feels that it 
might have been advisable not to include 
those particular confessions. But the 
book remains an instructive one. 

□ PRABHU GUPTARA 
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; Ranjit Bhatia 

Sport Overtakes Politics 


Long before Mr Brezhnev spilt wine 
in Washington, even before a bunch of 
Americans had ping-ponged their way 
through an unexpected gap in the bamboo 
curtain, a quiet process of detente was 
making the scene on the tennis courts of 
Europe. For East Europeans, tennis was 
''catching up with prestige sports like 
gymnastics, athletics, weight-lifting, wrest¬ 
ling, football; and the good socialists of 
these countries were venturing out to 
meet capitalists across a tennis net. 


jsPORTS 


What started out initially as a tiny 
/trickle of tennis talent is now almost 
a torrent, culminating a few weeks 
ago in Jan Kodes lifting the pres¬ 
tigious (if temporarily devalued) Wimb¬ 
ledon trophy. Nevertheless for the first 
time in the tournament’s history, a Czech 
had met a Russian in the men’s singles 
final which a Rumanian had been favou¬ 
red to win after a Yugoslav had been the 
cause of a boycott by leading players of 
other nations. 

The Association of Tennis Professio¬ 
nals’ support to Nikki Pilic was yet 
another in a long list of instances where 
the bonds between sportsmen transcended 
national boundaries and political ideolo¬ 
gies Way back in the Berlin Olympics of 
1936 when one of Hitler’s chosen Aryans 
was‘beaten by Jesse Owens in the 100 
metres run, it was only the Fuehrer who 
ftimed. A strong friendship developed 
between the two athletes. More recently, 
Soviet athletes for quite some time now 
have been in keen competition with their 
American counterparts and mutual visits 
#ere going on even at the height of the 
dold war. South African cricketers have 
been rubbing shoulders with Indians, 
Pakistanis and West Indians in the 
English County Cricket Championship. 
At the recently concluded Asian Golf 


Championship at Jakarta the captain of 
the victorious Indian team, R.K. Pitam- 
ber, told an incredulous group of press¬ 
men that the Pakistanis there were 
India’s strongest supporters. 

But there have been numerous occas- 
sions where politics has crept into and 
robbed sports of its traditions of justice 
and fairplay. The most shocking in 
recent times was the extension of the 
Arab-Israeli war to the Munich games. 
Sanctions against South Africa and 
Rhodesia have extended into the sporting 
arena and just recently the Government 
of India refused permission to Chandra¬ 
sekhar and Prasanna to play an interna¬ 
tional cricket match in Rhodesia. A host 
of African nations threatened the 
International Olympic Committee with a 
boycott if Rhodesia was allowed to par¬ 
ticipate at the last Olympics. They got 
their way too as the IOC backed down. 

Such tactics are working bettter than 
political armtwisting that countries are 
using against the white racist regimes. 
Recently a ‘mixed’ South African team 
took part in an international athletic 
meet in Europe. That to many may seem 
insignificant while South Africa still 
persists with racism in other spheres of 
activity but it is a long step from the 
time an MCC team was forced to aband¬ 
on its cricket tour of South Africa, in 
deference to public pressure, when the 
Vorster regime refused to allow D’Oliviera 
to tour with the English side. 

There have been athletes who have 
used sports as a forum to air their per¬ 
sonal or collective grievances as the 
young American negros did with the 
Black Power salute on the victory stand 
at the Olympics in Mexico City. There 
was a cruder repeat performance at 
Munich which resulted in the young 
blacks concerned being banished from 
sport. And, there have been defectors to 
the west from communist nations during 
the course of international athletic meets. 

“Keep politics out of sport’’ appears 
an unrealistic slogan, however desirable 


it may be. As long as there are 
national rivalries, and as long as such 
great importance is attached to pre-emin¬ 
ence in international sport, extra-sporting 
pressures are bound to be there. There 
is today almost a parallel U.N. in the 
the world of sports in the form of bodies 
such as IOC, ILTF, IHF etc that have 
their own ways of taking action against 
erring nations or their representatives, as 
the Pakistani Olympic hockey team learnt 
to their cost. 

In the broader perspective, tussles 
on the field between people of different 
races, creeds and ideological affiliations 
can contribute to the world’s new-found 
goal of an all round detente. 

(from page 15) j 
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It is said that the ninth symphony is 
constructed on the basis of Schubert’s 
philosophy of sonata-form and the richly 
developed scherzo (an allegro vivace) is 
proferred as proof. It largely covers 
the same wide territory as the previous 
movements. 

The final movement—the allegro 
vivace- is largely responsible for earning 
this symphony the honorific ‘Great*. It 
is fiercely energetic, brisk in its loftiness 
and colourful in its entirety. The sym¬ 
phony closes on an immensely imagina¬ 
tive coda shorn of all conventional 
dramatisation. 

□ PARVEZ DEWAN 
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Everyman’s United Nations 

Published by the .United Nations. Official handbook on the work of the UN 
and the specialized agencies from 1966 to 70. Everyman’s United Nations is 
the accurate, unbiased and complete story of the United Nations family pre¬ 
sented in a form that fulfils the needs both of the expert and the casual reader. 

(»1.95) 

Your United Nations 

Published by the United Nations. This colourful publication takes the readers 
through the organs of the UN to a deeper understanding of the problems of our 
time. ($ 1.95) 

Basic Facts about the United Nations 

Published by the United Nations. This booklet is intended to introduce the 
reader to the organizational structure of the UN, to the workings and pro¬ 
cedures of its various organs and specialized agencies and to the concrete work 
being done by the United Nations in the various fields. ($ 0.10) 

United Nations Charter and the Status of the International 
Court Justice 


Vest pocket edition, published by the United Nations. 

Guide to the Charter of the United Nations 


(S 0.10) 


Published by the United Nations. It contains brief notes on the internpr nai 
steps which led to the adoption of the Charter. (f?, 

The United Nations: What You Should Know About It 

An illustrated booklet about how UN works or what it does. This sixth edition 
is adapted from an earlier booklet edited by Eleanor Roosevelt. ($ 0.65) 

Study Abroad 

Published by Unesco. The publication lists and describes opportunities for 
travel to virtually every country in the world and for study of almost ever) 
academic subject. ($ 6.00) 

The United Nations and Disarmament 

Published by the United Nations. It provides an account of the deliberations 
and negotiations on disarmament in the UN during the quarter century. 

(* 8.50) 

All the foreign publications on the United Nations can be obtained 
from M/s OXFORD BOOK A STATIONERY CO., Scindia House, 
New Delhi, the sales agents of U.N. Publications in India, or from 
the United Schools Organization of India, USO House, 1715 Arya 
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The Newsprint Non-Policy 


Newsprint is an essential commodity while 
imposing restrictions on supply and non-essential 
when it comes to meeting demand. It has been a 
‘controlled* item ever since 1939. The bulk of the 
equirement has always been met by import. The 
ir -int control order of 1962 prohibited consump- 
.k, .. b.: : 'Ond the authorised quota. That year also 
aw ~ . ous shortage which was tided over by a cut 
)f 2| 5 per cent in the normal allocation. The 

growth of literacy and of the newspaper industry 
was not accompanied by an increase in indigenous 
production capacity or easier availability of foreign 
?xchange to pay for import. For the licensing year 
1972-73, the government introduced a new policy, 
stensibly to help the small newspaper. Their 
1 licy restricted the number of pages of daily 
ewspapers to ten, permitted stepping up circula- 
ion by reducing the number of pages, page 
irea and periodicity but prohibited increase in 
he number of pages, page area or periodicity 
y bringing down circulation. The effect and conse- 
uence of this order was, in the opinion of the 
upreme Court, to undermine the liberty of the 
ress and economic viability of newspapers. If there 
as shortage, the commodity could be rationed, 
ithout invading the rights of a newspaper or pena- 
ising it for its efficiency, standard and service. By 
he time the 1972-73 policy was struck down by the 


court, the bigger newspapers had suffered its bad 
effects for about eight months. 

The policy for 1973-74, announced with retro¬ 
spective effect nearly four months after the start of 
the year, makes a clean cut of 30 per cent of the 
previous year’s consumption level on all newspapers, 
big and small. The extent of the slash is unprece¬ 
dented. The official justification is the current 
worldwide shortage. Some young newspapers like 
Rajasthan Patrika, run by a journalists’ co-operative, 
have no option but to close down, because the 
government’s new policy prevents them from availing 
of circulation and advertisement potential. Ana, 
whatever newsprint will be available is going to co#J 
substantially more. The bigger papers have served 
notice on their readers that fewer pages would meai| 
lesser advertisement revenue, higher circulation 
costs, skimpier news coverage and poorer all roun4 
quality. The prospects facing the small struggling 
newspaper, daily or periodical, is frightening. Th# 
government’s commiseration of a year ago on theif 
plight has given place to indifference about then 
survival. The bigger papers with their umbilical 
links with big industry, foreign interests or tin 
government will doubtless outlive the present crisi$ 
They might also, in the readers’ interest, economise 
on wordage and save their columns for something 
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more pertinent than ministerial platitudes. Speech 
can always be abridged without abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech. 

The government’s assessment of the cause of the 
present crisis seems neither correct nor complete. 
The country’s annual requirement of newsprint is 
about 230,000 tons. The quantity made available, 
.mainly by import, was 225,000 tons in 1971-72. 
This figure shrank by 10,000 tons in the next year, 
due, we are told, to the suspension of US aid. The 
supply further fell by another 64,500 tons for the 
current year, quite clearly on account of official 
inertia in not importing newsprint in time at lower 
prices than what the country is now obliged to pay. 

Even more shocking is the story of the indigenous 
newsprint production under government auspices. 
The Nepa mill in Madhya Pradesh with a capacity 
of 25,000 tons was set up in 1957 by a private 
company. After the government took over, its 
capacity was raised to 40,000 tons, all of which the 
mill is not yielding due to a continuing deficiency in 
its pulp making unit. The fourth five year plan 
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envisaged the expansion of the Nepa factory to 
75,000 tons, apart form setting up a 60,000 ton 
newsprint mill in Kerala and new paper mills in 
Assam and Nagaland, part of the capacity of which 
was also earmarked for newsprint. The Hindustan 
Paper Corporation was set up some five years ago to 
bring up these schemes. We are now nearing the 
end of the fourth plan and three managing directors 
of the paper corporation have come and gone but 
there is no sign as yet of any new mill coming up. 
And the expansion project at Nepa is over eight 
years behind schedule. 


Last year’s newsprint policy was called intoj 
question because it benefitted some newspapers at! 
the expense of the others. Steering clear of the lawj 
this year’s policy deprives all. 

The newspaper is read by those who read noth¬ 
ing else. They form the majority of the liter fjS 
third of our society. It is they, more than the news¬ 
papers, who pay the price for the bankruptcy 
in government policies on newsprint and 
newspapers. 


A Way Out of War 


The Cambodians got their independence in 1949 
without having had to fight for it; it came as a 
byproduct of Vietnam’s freedom. War too descended 
on them without invitation ; that was when the US 
decided in May 1965 to carry the Vietnam war into 
Cambodia. They have had a past that was brah- 
manical and then buddhist and they arc no warrior 
race ; but thanks to the French, the Japanese, the 
Thais and now the Americans, war has become for 
them a daily presence, nearly a way of life. 

Mr Nixon has been allowed by the US Congress 
twenty days more in which to end the bombing 
in Cambodia. The insurgents have kept up their 
advance, are poised to take over the provincial 
towns and have tightened the noose around Phnom 
Penh. The Lon Nol regime has all but crumbled ; 
his 300,000 strong army, never known for stoic 
resilience, seems fatalistically resigned to defeat. 
But the US President might still seek peace by 
victory rather than through negotiation. The mon¬ 
soon is clearing and he could go on pounding 
until the last minute. It looks like he will. The 
bombings have doubled, US bombers arc making, 
on an average, 260 sorties a day from bases in 
Thailand. Yet they do not seem to be sure what 
they are trying to save through fighting. The terror 
show must go on because an American President has 


decreed so. A peaceful people have become inured 
to fear. 

The three theatres of the Indo-Ghina war present 
a study in contrast. The Laotian factions, sick and 
tired of war, have settled for a de facto ceasefno 
since 28 April, though not yet for a political settle¬ 
ment in the shape of a government of national unity. 
For Vietnam, the second Paris accord had set 28 
July as a deadline for finding a political solution to 
the remaining differences between Saigon and the 
PRG. As the stalemate continues, ceasefire viola¬ 
tions are taking a toll of a few hundred lives every 
week. Saigon, in fact, apprehends a major com¬ 
munist offensive. And in Cambodia, the war is no\v 
at its deadliest. * 

The Americans can’t have any illusions about 
salvaging Phnom Penh. The restoration of the 
Sihanouk regime, possibly in a new colour and 
composition, appears only a matter of time. A 
Saigon surrounded by hostile states is probably 
what Washington is worried about. Moscow has a 
hold on Hanoi, as Peking has on Sihanouk and 
neither has anything to gain from another conflag¬ 
ration. President Thieu’s hopes for survival hing e 
not so much on US military help as on an American 
understanding with Peking and Moscow. 





Promises to Keep 


In Afghanistan, a republic has risen provided for a bicameral legislature and 
)n the ruins of royal absolutism. The the framework of constitutional monarchy 
;immg was unexpected but the event and based on the Islamic law. But the king 
[he manner of its coming were perhaps did not shed his power in favour of the 
inevitable. When undivided sovereignty people, he remained absolute, the source 
^ests in a single person, he can’t escape of all authority and the mainspring of 
jhc blame for the backwardness of his administration. On the other hand, the 
people, or the bankruptcy of his exche- people remained a congeries of tribal 
jjuer. A monarch might maintain centra- elements, steeped in superstition and 
Sscd power in his hands for a time on the dominated by fanatic religious leaders, 

length of alliances with foreign powers And the king was surrounded by an 

ij^small instalments of wise concessions affluent elite, exposed to western influe- 
[o the people. Iran, Jordan, Saudi nces and keen above all on its own 
Arabia, Ethiopia and Morocco are survival in a society that was essentially 
jjbvious examples. More insular than feudal. Democratic institutions would 
han any of these, Afghanistan was diffe- have complicated their lives and, in any 
ent from them in many ways. case, Afghanistan did not have a middle 

Zahir Shah was a hereditary monarch class to work an elaborate parliamentary 
Uio rilled his landlocked kingdom for system. Continuity, rather than change, 

learly 40 years in the manner of an w *s what the king and the elite were 

oriental despot. It is to his credit that looking for. 

,c di(in,t 9 uitc a PP ear like one - And But changes had to come, albeit 
,n Ullwar y world wa « led to believe that s , owly> and Afghanistan had to step 
bsolute monarchy ended in Afghanistan out> howeV er hes.stantly, into the twen- 
iround 1919. That year King Amanullah tieth century. And the first stirrings of 
lot only proclaimed complete indepen- i ife coincided with the years Daud Khan 
lence from Britain (who gave in after a was the king - s firsl ministcr-Daud Khan 
hort inconclusive war), but also intro- who is Zahir Shah - s cousin and brothcr- 
Uiad internal political reforms on Euro- jn . law and who has now ousted lhe kin g 
lean lines. Amanullah was pushed and made h j msc)1 president of the 
mliin ten uneasy years into exile by republic. If the king was conservative 
irigand groups backed by religious ex- und sl ronc-willed, Daud Khan proved 
reimsts who were opposed to modernism. conipeten t and popular. He reorganised 
' iad,r Khan who ascended the throne will the armed forces with Russian help, kept 
ft remembered for the constitution he ^ mu j[ a f JS j n their place, helped women 
Produced and the encouragement he shed their vci]s and started a process of 
,ave to education during his brief reign. economic planning with aid from both 
^letence of constitutionalism was kept lhe USSR and us a. Schemes were 
;p b y Za hir Shah who succeeded his launched for the development of eom- 
ssassinated father in 1933. But the mU nications, mines, industry, education 
ears that followed saw an atavistic fall- and agr i c uhure. Daud Khan took a 
>ack to mediaeval monarchy based rather hawkish |j ne> on the Pakhtoon 
ssentially on the tribal concept of mvte with Pak i stiin which had some 7 
■ingship the trappings of modernity mi „ ion Pak htoons in its western pro- 
lotwithstanding. vinces. But it was not part of Daud 

The unusual longevity of Zahir Shah Khan’s mandate to take his country a 
11 the throne of Afghanistan can be step further on the road to democracy, 
rplained only by his steadfast parody of He resigned in 1963 due obviously to 
f e parliamentary system. The 1931 serious differences with the king. The 
restitution which preceded Zahir Shah The unquestioned authority of the king 


was exalted by the backwardness of bh 
people on the one hand and by the 
support of quasi-religious dogma on the ; 
other. 

Two main trends were discernible if* 
the years since 1963. First, a consolida* 
tion of the position of the king and 
second, a conscious attempt to enhance 
the country’s international reputation. 
As these moves were not accompanied by 
any genuine political concessions to the 
people or a substantial internal advance* 
ment, the gains were illusory, as the 
recent events have shown. 

On the face of it, the 1964 constitu¬ 
tion looked like a bold step towards 
genuine democracy. It excluded members 
of the royal family from participating in 
government. Freedom of speech and 
the liberty of the press were assured* 
The people had the right to form political 
parties. Free trial in criminal cases 
was provided for. The national assembly 
was to be elected on the basis of universal, 
secret and direct vote. But for a third of 
its membership to be nominated by king, 
the senate was also to be elected. The 
trappings of a constitutional monarchy 
were put up. 

What was less evident to the world 

was that no election on the basis of 

universal adult franchise has been held 

so far. Even though the prime minster 

and his cabinet are responsible to the 

national assembly, the prime minister . 

holds office during the king’s pleasure. ' 

The cabinet members need not be drawn H 

from the houses of legislature. Half the | 

legislators are illiterate and do not under-ij 

stand the processes of administration*! 

The right to form political parties Hot*f 

withstanding, the king saw to it that non$$Ji 

was formed. Dissent from the educate^ 

and young was consistently suppressed^ 

In no other country perhaps could onc^f 

hear about mullahs flinging acid atgif$| 

wearing short skirts. Religion in ftp v 

fanatic aspects dominated a society whi($ , 

was preserved in its pristine feudal mouldy 

Here then was a pattern of living 

repudiated not only democratic principle!! 

but also the egalitarian concept 

original Islamic philosophy. "‘I:* 

,.r$ 

Just as the ornamental accessorial 
of a constitutional government wentf f 
religiously maintained, the motions 
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economic planning were faithfully gone 
through. After Daud Khan’s exit in 
1963, a new economic policy calculated 
to reduce Afghanistan’s dependence on 
foreign aid was supposed to have been 
adopted. The main planks of this policy 
were financial reform, encouragement of 
domestic private investment and consoli¬ 
dation of development already achieved. 
The main instruments were inducements 
in the stape of a tax holiday, free import 
of capital goods and a protective tariff. 
Like the constitution, the economic policy 
too remained mainly on paper. The 
fourth plan (1971-76) is still being finan¬ 
ced by foreign assistance to the extent 
of 63 per cent of its outlay. Domestic 
savings and investment continue to be 
negligible. The actual investment in the 
third plan was even less than in the 
second. The economy could not with¬ 
stand the strains imposed by droughts, a 
severe winter and an earthquake which 
came over the country in the last two 
years. From self-sufficiency in food, 
Afghanistan slipped into a deficit of half 
a million tons. Even traditional exports 
like sheepskin, wool and dry fruits have 
not picked up. New export commodities 
haven’t come up either. Continued reli¬ 
ance on external borrowing has resulted 
in a burdensome repayment liability. 
Planning has lapsed into a routine. There 
is no effective tax collecting organisation. 
There is no proper banking system. 
There is no viable civil service, a defi¬ 
ciency sought in vain to be made up by 
complements of foreign advisers in prac¬ 
tically every department. The fruits of 
development have been disappointingly 
meagre. When Daud Khan, as president 
of the new republic, spoke of the fear of 
bankruptcy, he was not exaggerating. 

A modern government, monarchy or 
any other, cannot sustain itself merely by 
its instinct of self-preservation. It has to 
show, and will be judged only by, results. 
At least 50 per cent of Afghanistan’s 
estimated population of 16 million live 
below the poverty line. About 90 per 
Cent of the people are illiterate. The 
whole country has no more than a 1000 
doctors. Half the children die before 
they are a year old. A further quarter 
do not survive the age of 12. There are 
vast desolate stretches of inaccessible 
terrain inhabited by people whose poverty 
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is abject and obstinate. Even more than leader can at best be the embodiment of I 
in most other undeveloped countries, the an ideal, a symbol of unity and a rallying 
small increments of statistical growth point for collective endeavour; the 
have not touched the broad sectors of deliverance of the people can come only 
the population. They do not participate through their mass participation in the 
in, they are not mobilised for, economic community’s political and economic life, 
activity. The effects of industrialisation Daud Khan described Zahir Shah’s 
seep through only to the narrow band of regime as a pseudo-democracy. One 
elite society. Pell-mell investments in hopes his own will not come to be called 
isolated pockets do not make for structu- a quasi-democracy. Like the king, the 
ral changes in the economy. president too will be judged by what 

Spain did away with its king in 1931 happens to his people, most of whom are 
only to put a dictator almost perpetually in no position today to distinguish 
in the saddle. In our age, a national between a monarchy and a republic. 

S. P. Mehra 

Tax System: Low Yield Variety 

It was a harsh indictment: The above. It reads: “Notwithstanding con- 
country’s most august monetary autho- tinuing increases in tax revenues, there 

rity, The Reserve Bank of India, in its has been no significant increase in pro-1 

report on Currency and Finance for the portion of public investment financed b\ 
year ended June 1972, passed severe public saving”. Regarding private in- 
striclurcs on the existing Indian tax vestment there has been a continuous j 

system. 1 he tax system was called clamour against high taxes for a long; 

counter-productive, weak in generating time. The Indian corporation tax and 1 

public investment, with direct taxation at income tax rates are very high; net 
saturation point and indirect taxation after-tax profits fall substantially, making 
“partly the instrument of cost inflation”, investment unattractive. Combined with 
What should a tax system deliver to the ever-present threat of nationalisation, 
the economy ? It should encourage desire tax rates * iave deterred foreign invest* 
to work, save and invest. It should pro- rnen t- 

mote employment. It should bring about An example showing the hurdles in 
social and economic equality. It should effecting social justice is available from 
be efficiently administered. Above all, it the 50th report of the PAC to the Lok 
should lend itself to be so combined with Sabha. The number of wealth tax assess- 
monetary policy that a coordinated effort ments as on 31 March 1970, was 1,30,248 
can be made to solve the problems be- involving tax of approximately Rs 10.33 
devilling the economy. crores. This committee naturally expres- 

Let us examine the tax system in the se< * concern at this heavy accumulation, 
light of these criteria. What is a pro- ^ recorded widespread failure to assej^ 

ductive tax system ? It is one which does various kinds of assets shown by assessees 

not discourage production in any way. *heir returns and a non-levy of the 
From this view point, it should not additional wealth tax on immovable pro- 
adversely affect investment, public or pertics valued at Rs 2.13 crores. But the 
private. Also, it should yield the maxi- most shocking comment was the stress j 
mum income. The latter implies that on the nee< * f° r an early review to find | 
arrears should be minimal, or else income out whether taxes have been correctly 
would remain potential, and not a re- levied in all other completed assessments, 
alisable current. What an award on the efficiency of the 

Regarding the first, as incentive to tax administrator! 
public investment it is sufficient to quote Again, the tax system of a society 
the Reserve Bank report referred to wedded to a socialistic pattern impinges 
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inequitably on its two large social 
groups— the rural population and the 
town dwellers. For example, a study by 
NCAER of the Mysore tax system con¬ 
cludes that the tax system as a whole is 
progressive in the urban sector and re¬ 
gressive in the rural sector in that state. 
In the urban sector, the tax-income ratio 
increases from 10.1 per cent in the lowest 
income class to 24.1 percent in the 
highest. In the rural sector, the ratio 
declines from 9 percent to 5.7. As be¬ 
tween the two sectors, the average inci¬ 
dence of all taxes on urban households 
is 11.4 per cent against 6.7 in the rural 
sector. The urban population constitutes 
23.3 per cent of the total population, but 
ifc^rs 46 per cent of the tax burden contri¬ 
ving Rs 65 crores in a total of Rs 143 
crores. Central excise, sales tax, motor 
vehicles tax, entertainment tax and 
electricity duty fall proportionately 
heavier on the town-dwellers while the 
villagers bear a proportionately large 
burden in the case of state excise and tax 
on passengers carried by road. The 
Reserve Bank report reads : “A variety 
o( price policies have tended to protect 
agricultural incomes. Very likely theie 
has been an increase in income inequali¬ 
ties in the rural areas". Clearly, fiscal 
and economic policies are breeding in¬ 
equalities. 

Another consequence of high tax rates 
needs to be evaluated properly. It is the 
massive problem of ever-growing black 
money. The Direct Taxes Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee, more popularly known as the 
Wanchoo Committee, estimated that in¬ 
come on which tax was evaded lor 
l%8-69 totalled Rs 1400 crores. The 
extent of income tax evaded during the 
}ear would be Rs 470 crores. The only 
Economist member of the committee 
tiered in the estimate of money income 
evaded. According to him, the income 
evaded amounted to Rs 2833 crores in 
1968-69 and Rs 3080 crores in 1969-70. 
laved at the average rate of 33 percent 
the income tax evaded comes to Rs 944 
eiorcs and Rs 1027 crores respectively. 
According to the Wanchoo Committee, 
the tax rates in India have become 
Cx Propriatory. The marginal rate for 
income tax alone reaches 97.5 percent. 
Thus tax evasion becomes attractive and 
Worthwhile. The net profit on conceal¬ 


ment can be as high as 4300 percent. 
“The implication of 97.5 percent income 
tax," says the Wanchoo Committee re¬ 
port, “is that it is more profitable at a 
certain level of income to evade tax of 
Rs 30 than to earn honestly Rs 1000". 

Apart from creating a parallel econo¬ 
my, black money has a pernicious elTect 
on the moral fibre of society. Integrity 
is at a discount and a premium is placed 
on vulgar display of wealth. But the 
worst aspect of it is that it undermines 
the utility of monetary policy. 

It is well known that speculation in 
essential commodities and their hoarding 
adds considerably to price rise. To check 
this, the R.B.I. tries to restrict the credit 
available to speculators and hoarders. 
The commercial banks are advised from 
time to time to restrict their advances 
against the security of grain and other 
specified commodities. But, when a huge 
chunk of black money is available with 
traders their need to have recourse to 
bank credit declines. Monetary policy 
loses its edge. Speculation and hoarding 
become rampant 

On indirect taxation, the Reserve Bank 
assessment was damaging. “The case 
with which (indirect tuxes) arc shifted 
makes them partly the instrument of cost 
inflation". At a time when price rise is 
causing v\ idespread agitation and adding 
to the government's budgetary deficits, 
through grants of additional interim 
reliefs and allowances, it would be suici¬ 
dal and ironical, if the government itself 
is held guilty o! fanning the inflationary 
flame. 

One example should suilice. In a 
recent study of the cement industry (R.K. 
Lohiya, The luonomic Times . 25 Oct, 
1972), it was found that against a price 
of Rs 100 per ton paid to the producer, 
the consumer had to pay Rs 256.83 per 
ton. Of this price payable by the con¬ 
sumer, 22 per cent is accounted for by 
excise dutv, sales tax and octroi. The 
most glaring distortion that emerges from 
this is that the price system becomes 
inflexible. Moves to reduce prices fail to 
fructify. It is high time that the elasticity 
of tax revenues was assessed. The Go¬ 
vernment may find that the yield from a 
particular tax will go up when the rate is 
reduced. 







“That's a popular model. It can be 
opened from the rear when the income- 
tax authorities seal it . . . 


Rising prices act against the declared 
goals of socialism. Price increases affect 
different subgroups of a society dif¬ 
ferently, ending by and large in increased 
inequalities. The producers gain during ’! 
a period of inflation because they are 
borrowers, because wage increases lag 
behind price increases, and because the 
raw materials of manufactured articles 
now sold at a higher price, were bought 
cheap. Thus income h redistributed in 
favour of the producers at the cost of 
fixed-income consumers and wage earners. 

The Reserve Bank report added ' 
“Direct taxes have not exhibited much 
income elasticity and increases in rates do 
not any longer offer much scope for en¬ 
larging tax yields". This conclusion is 
not surprising because direct taxes coin 
tributed in 1969-70 only 22 per cent of 1 ; 
tax revenue (Revised Estimates) of the 
Centre and the States taken together^ 
The fields cosercd by direct taxes are thei$ 
growth centres in the economy which an& 1 
not developing fast. Income inelasticity 1 
of the tax system is also caused fey 
the low degree of monetisation of UiS:/] 
economy, relative unimportance of exter*:■ 
nal trade and inefficiency of the ta$ 
administiator. , ; 

It is an age-old maxim of public^ 
finance that the defects of a poor 
system can to some extent be mitigated | 
by a good policy of public expenditure/ > 
Non-pi an expenditure has increased^ 
rapidly in India. During the 4 yeat$ 
1967-71, it increased in 19 states by the 
staggering amount of Rs 1098 crores. 
Of this, famine relief alone accounted for 



;Rs 299 crores; general administration 
and administration of justice were the 
Other major contributory factors. 

It is very necessary then to reduce the 
jiigh rate of taxation. The Wanchoo 
Committee suggested a ceiling of 75 per 
cent tax rate. To this the government 
gives the stock reply : the government 
needs enhanced revenues to meet its 
growing expenditure. It is against sacri¬ 
ficing existing sources of revenue. But 
' the government should also keep in mind 
that conceivably more income may be re¬ 
alised from lower tax rates. Again, if 
increased taxes cause inflation, real re¬ 
sources transferred per unit of tax decline. 
If prices are kept low, the government 
gains in another way. The cost of pro¬ 
jects does not have to be revised upwards 
repeatedly and budget estimates are less 
liable to go wrong. 


In a developing economy the services’ 
sector expands fast. Consumer services 
like laundry, tailoring, radio and auto¬ 
mobile repaying should be brought with- 
1 in the tax net. Group taxation schemes 
like collecting tax through the employers 
can also be introduced more effectively 
L and extensively. 


1 Incentives should be given to increase 
production. In this context, tax relief 
> should be given to producers who utilise 
• their installed capacity fully. The 
recommendation of the Wanchoo Com¬ 
mittee in this context deserves careful 
Scrutiny. The rebate may be in the form 
: of deductions ranging from 5 to 10 per 
. cent of the tax payable for every 10 per 
j cent increase in output. 

In a developing country, additional 
incomes should not be allowed to be 
|frittered away. With this end in view, 
|the Government must step up its loans 
i from the public. This will at once reduce 
|jthe need to print new notes to finance 
Ithe expanding public expenditure. In¬ 
flationary tax measures can also be 
gby-passed. 

It is of course absolutely essential to 
|»!make the public sector undertakings 
profitable. At present many of them are 
Dg at a loss. One of the chief 
sons for creating public undertakings 
to utilise their profits for the task 
economic development. Inadequate 


profits mean lower internal resources for 
the growth of the unit itself, less funds 
for other projects and larger claims on 
fresh public money to be invested in in¬ 
efficient units to attempt to reclaim bad 
money already invested in public units 
running at a loss. 

Agriculture must be made to yield 
larger tax revenues. According to the 
Wanchoo Committee report, agriculture 
accounts for nearly half of India’s national 
income, but the taxes contributed by it 
are around Rs 113 crores only, whereas 
the contribution by the non-agricultural 
sector is over six times as much. Also 
due to absence of larger direct taxation 
of agriculture in the last year of the 
fourth plan, the state governments would 
not realise their fourth plan tax targets. 
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Progressive agricultural income-tax must 
become a reality in all the states. It 
should be possible to reduce the conti¬ 
nuing losses of multipurpose river valley 
schemes and irrigation through revision 
of water rates and betterment levies. The 
partial integration of agricultural incomes 
for calculating income tax announced in 
the 1973-74 Union budget is inadequate 
and will not have much of an impact. 
A sound tax system, based on recognised 
canons of taxation, should be formu¬ 
lated. And there are recent reports of 
expert committees—Rajamannar Com- 
mittee, Wanchoo Committee and Raj 
Committee—to guide the Government in 
this regard. Quick, well-thought out 
action is what is required ap<& 
lacking. w 


Planning for Fertiliser 

The Hush Hush Scandal 


Over-zealous attention from assorted 
arm-chair advisers—that is what the 
Indian fertiliser industry has been suffer¬ 
ing from for the past twelve months. 
One was told this time last year that the 
demand for fertilisers had been grossly 
underestimated and that unless a 'crash 
programme’ for setting up some ten new 
nitrogenous plants (each with a capacity 
of 1000 tonnes a day) and 15 new phos- 
phatic plants (300 tons per plant) was 
implemented on a war footing, not only 
would the country be spending around 
Rs 200 crores a year on fertiliser import 
but also the prospect of self-reliance in 
fertiliser production would have receded 
rather indefinitely. The earlier official 
estimate of 5.2 million tones of fertiliser 
consumption by 1979 seems to have 
been scaled down of late substantially 
but even then the dimensions of a 
crisis linger. Since the Fertiliser Corpo¬ 
ration and the others in the public and 
private sectors engaged in production 
have their hands full, looking after sick 
factories or snail-paced projects, what 
was required (so we were told) was to 
allow the planners and their advisers to 
fix up some snappy deal with the right 
foreign contractor. For this some Rs 400 


to 500 crores in foreign exchange and 
two to three times that much in Indian 
currency were to be made available. The 
Japanese firm, Toyo Engineering Corpo¬ 
ration, was ready to do the rest; at least 
five plants could be ready in 30-32 
months, and the country would have 
crossed the hump. Those who were scep¬ 
tical about the availability of yen credit 
to back up the Toyo deal were told to 
cultivate a little more optimism. And 
those who thought that foreign collabo¬ 
ration, after two decades of practical 
experience, for a relatively simple techno¬ 
logy like fertiliser manufacture was an 
avoidable risk and a costly luxury were 
accused of not waking upto the pre¬ 
carious predicament in which the countr*| 
was placed. The green revolution was 
at stake. 


All this is now old hat. A recent 
newspaper headline reads that the 
Japanese (meaning the Japanese govern¬ 
ment and not Toyo) have ‘cooled off’ and 
that the fertiliser plan and strategy f° r 
self-reliance has to be changed. One 
cannot recall at which time the Japanese 
government was ‘warm’ about offering 
yen credit to cover the five plants pr°' 



>osed under the Toyo collaboration, 
during the last one year several Indian 
lelegations, including the one led by our 
breign minister, visited Japan only to 
eturn empty-handed. The Japanese 
srovernment has always been clearly un¬ 
willing to substantially step up the 
iverage yearly level of credit, about half 
[)f which in any case, went for repaying 
)ld debts. This position was confirmed 
it the Aid India Consortium meeting in 
5 aris this spring. So the Toyo deal is 
practically off in its earlier grandiose 
brm, though that company’s apologists 
n India continue to hope that a plant 
)r two can still come from them with the 
iclp of whatever credit the Japanese 
government might ultimately offer, 
fennwhile, the revaluation of the yen 
m'd the west European currencies has 
made imported plant and equipment 
rostlier, upsetting the calculations of a 
/ear ago. The confidence and the com- 
jlacency of our planners has also vapo¬ 
rised in the meantime. And we are 
jack again in the international circuit 
■ecomioitering for fertiliser plants from 
nospcctive suppliers in countries like 
Britain, Italy, Holland, West Germany 
ind of course Japan and pleading for 
50 11 credits from these governments. 

On the domestic front, one could see 
lie baby being unobtrusively passed on 
)> the planners and advisers to those 
more actively engaged in fertiliser pro¬ 
bation in the public and private sectors. 
Mter a full year of meddling in other 
topic’s business without any concrete 
itep being taken to bridge the gap bet¬ 
ween fertiliser demand and production, 
he former are looking for a face-saving 
Mt. The crisis which people were 
homing about a year ago has become a 
lush-hush scandal. And we shall keep 
jjprily importing both fertiliser, and 
irobably foodgrain, in the months and 
'cars to come. We shall get less and 
css of them for the same amount of 
°reign exchange; the price of urea in the 
mternational market has for instance 
»scn by about 60 per cent in less than 
1 year. There is no escape from the 
economic penalty for slapdash schemes 
)ut forth by essentially inexperienced 
banners. 

Refined calculations about the exact 
’ a P between fertiliser demand and supply, 
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or for that matter the optimum propor¬ 
tion of the nitrogenous, phosphatic and 
potash categories, are today less relevant 
than the need to quickly complete the 
projects on hand with the FCI, the 
IFFCO and the private companies and 
to start somehow a few new plants with 
the help of whatever foreign exchange we 
can scrape up. 

Foreign exchange, or rather its scar¬ 
city, is, as always, the crux of the 
problem. One would like to think that 
the ‘Bechtel deal’ of the sixties was drop¬ 
ped by the government in order to spur 
the Indian technologists on the road to 
self-reliance in engineering capacity. But 
actually that deal with the Americans 
fell through because the money required 
in foreign currency was not forthcoming. 
Is the story of the Toyo deal of the 
seventies any different ? The government 
as far as one knows had no compunction 
in dumping the competence available in 
the country and plumping for imported 
know-how', foreign technicians and im¬ 
ported equipment. In spite of this 
capitulation in respect of what is a 
matter of basic policy, the Toyo deal 
could not come off because we didn’t 
have foreign exchange to pay for what 
we wanted. And this inadequacy in 


funds could easily have been known or 
checked beforehand. 

Even our slow moving government 
works on the basis of a set of sound 
principles, such as competitive tendering, 
economic plant size, self-reliance in the 
shortest time, maximum use of indigenous 
skills and materials, retaining the decisive 
say in all matters with the project autho¬ 
rity and so on. From what one could 
get to know about the Toyo deal, the pro¬ 
posal cropped up all by itself and not on 
the basis of competitive offers even from 
among the various Japanese firms enga¬ 
ged in fertiliser production. The plant 
capacity of 900 tons a day was fixed be¬ 
cause the Japanese contractor liked that 
figure. It is well known that nitrogenous 
fertiliser plants could easily have a capa¬ 
city of 1200 to 1300 tons a day and 
there is no reason why we shouldn’t 
build to the largest unit size we can. The 
Toyo offer was originally for 5 nitro¬ 
genous plants but later they agreed to 
put up a couple of phosphatic plants to 
meet the criticism that the new capacity 
was being planned in a manner that 
would only increase the existing im¬ 
balance in the country in favour of nitro* 
genous ^fertiliser. And any fertiliser 
manufacturer knows that operating the 
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nitrogenous fertiliser plant is less trouble¬ 
some and commercially more rewarding. 
In any case the manner in which the 
Toyo deal was being struck by Engineers 
India, who were entering the field of 
fertilisers for the first time and unneces¬ 
sarily at that, speaks volumes for the 
criteria on which major decisions are 
being taken, decisions which could have 
a permanent effect on a basic industry 
like fertilisers. There was then the alleged 
attraction in the Toyo deal of lower 
prices. But with the steady appreciation 
of the Japanese currency in the last 
few months, even this advantage has 
disappeared, prices having found their 
natural level. 

The fertiliser industry has today to 
be retrieved from the backwash into 
which it has slid in the attempt to take 
to the shortcut of the Toyo deal. The 
Fertiliser Corporation’s existing and pro¬ 
jected activities account for over 50 per¬ 
cent of the total activity in the country. 
Any scheme for major development which 
Shuts out the human and material resour¬ 
ces of the corporation would for that 
reason be shortsighted—notwithstanding 
its failures in the past and its preoccupa¬ 
tion with a number of current projects. 
It has also to be admitted that the build¬ 
ing of the engineering capacity for the 
fertiliser industry has been rather neg¬ 
lected, with the result that even today 
we have to buy from abroad not only 
the basic design but also the detailed one. 
A number of private companies are com¬ 
ing forward to build up fertiliser factories 
of dimensions never contemplated in the 
past in the private sector. There is no 
reason why they should not be encour¬ 
aged to go ahead as fast as they could. 
The dialogue, or to put it more accura¬ 
tely the slanging match, between the 
government and the Tatas over the Mitha- 
pur project has been going on unproduc- 
tively right from 1968 ; the changes that 
proposal has undergone in terms of size 
and shape and raw material do not 
redound to the credit of a government 
anxious to step up fertiliser production. 

Before the production of fertilisers 
can pick up through new capacity, the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals 
should know its mind. The decision 
making authority should vest squarely in 


the ministry and not with either the 
Planning Commission or commercial 
agencies like Engineers India. It is fairly 
evident that the present diffusion of re¬ 
sponsibility and the consequent delay 
in getting on with the job (which costs 
the country heavily) has arisen from the 
administrative ministry not having the 
necessary technical expertise built into it. 

One way to correct this deficiency is 
to have a single sectoral corporation 
for the entire fertiliser industry in the 
country, which could plan, coordinate 
and implement the project, production 
and marketing activities in the public and 
private sectors. This is no original 
suggestion and a holding company for 
the fertiliser industry was proposed quite 
sometime ago. But if one sees the mess 
into which the Steel Authority of India 
has landed itself, one would not saddle 
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the fertiliser holding company with all 
the routine secretariat work which a 
ministry has necessarily to do in a parlia¬ 
mentary system. The holding company 
should concern itself only with produc- 
tion and marketing, but should at the 
same time have the full powers of the 
government to take decisions and to see 
them through. 

Without the necessary institutional 
reform, it is unlikely that fertiliser pro¬ 
duction can significantly look up. And 
even after a powerful and autonomous 
institution is set up for the purpose, 
constraints like limited foreign exchange 
and the less than adequate engineering 
capacity would remain. But a compe¬ 
tent decision making authority would 
at least be able to decide what best co'l§ 
be done given these constraints—without 
losing further time. 


Asutosb Rais 

Banks: 4 Years After 


There is a lot of muddled thinking 
about the working of the 14 nationalised 
banks. Figures about branch expansion, 
deposit mobilisation, and all the rest of 
it are being thrown about on the fourth 
anniversary of nationalisation to prove 
that the step taken on 19 July 1969 was 
a wise one. 

But one gets a little tired of hearing 
glib talk about the new, socialistic con¬ 
cept of banking, and how it is free from 
any Rothschildian motives. It is about 
time we accepted socialistic banking as 
the accepted norm and set about making 
it work. And part of the reason for the 
constant and sole reference to the philo¬ 
sophy of the virtuous kind of banking 
is the fact that bankers who would ex¬ 
pand only in the cities are now going out 
into the villages. This is made out as a 
great psychological change which needs 
time. 

But four years is enough time for any¬ 
one, including a banker, to get used to a 
new idea and a new situation. If, by 
then, he has not started functioning 
smoothly, and producing results, then, 
he is not doing his job. And no amount 


of talk about pious intentions can excuse 
this. 

This is not to say that nothing has 
been done by the banks. In fact, thi 
figures speak of activity. The point ii 
that these achievements must be put n 
perspective, and the correct conclusions 
drawn. 

For this, a brief look at the figure wil 
help. Since nationalisation, 6,892 new 
branches have been opened, taking thi 
total number of branches to 15,124 
Fifty-three per cent of the new branches 
are in rural areas and 20 per cent in semi 
urban ones. This has helped rural areal 
to claim 36.2 per cent of the total nurt 
ber of branches, as against 22.4 per cent 
at the time of nationalisation. 

Total deposits have almost double! 
and the priority sector, consisting of far 
mers, small industrialists, etc, have go 
25.1 per cent of the advances, as agaiod 
14.9 per cent in June 1969. 

What do these figures mean ? Brand 
expansion has been hailed as a majo 
step in order to spread banking to A 
hitherto neglected sectors. Thus, mot 
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than half the new branches opened have 
been in rural areas. But branch expan¬ 
sion is only a means to spreading the 
banking habit, encouraging people to 
save, and to borrow from the banks and 
not anybody else when they need to. 

Thus, branch expansion by itself is no 
achievement. The question to ask is 
whether the opening of these branches 
has served any purpose. The answer is 
not very flattering. Only about one-sixth 
of new deposits have come from the new 
branches, even those new branches form 
round 40 per cent of the total. The 
ituation is even worse in the matter of 
advances, because the banks have been 
ible to lend out only about half the 
?ney taken in from the new branches. 

\ short, very little has so far been achi¬ 
eved by opening the new branches. Even 
granting that it takes time to spread the 
banking habit among backward people, 
one must hold the banks responsible for 
ot achieving more. And bankers know 
d admit this, except when they are 
peaking for public relations purpose. 

The banks have also been claiming 
hat the 10 relatively unbanked states, 
clonging to cast and central India, have 
ot greater attention. But this claim is 
ot really borne out by figures. Whereas 
hese states, which account for 50 percent 
f India’s population, had 24.9 percent of 
he bank branches in 1969, they now have 
percent—a minor increase. More im- 
ortant, there has been a flight of capital 
rom the backward districts to the more 
cvcloped ones, for the banks have failed 
o invest the money collected from the 
ackward districts themselves. This pro¬ 
css had been going on both before and 
Iter nationalisation. 

Even the priority sector loans have 
ot increased as much as the percentage 
ures show. The percentage figures 
ave risen by some 10 per cent, but an 
mportant reason for this is the govern- 
ent’s having told the banks to curb 
redit to the big industrial houses. Thus, 
hen credit to other sectors fell, the per- 
entage figure for the priority sector rose. 

Differential rate of interest schemes 
ave been another vital plank of the 
auks’ policy. But this too has failed 
} make any significant headway, as all 
banks together have lent less than 
s 1 crore to the poor. 


This then is a review of the overall 
performance over the last four years. 
But it must not be forgotten that even 
what has been achieved was mostly achi¬ 
eved during the first two years after 
nationalisation. Since then, the pace has 
slowed down considerably. Branch 
expansion in the case of some banks has 
come to a virtual standstill because the 
Reserve Bank wanted to consolidate and 
get the new branches working properly 
before starting any more. Frightened by 
the poor rate of credit recovery (as low 
as 20 percent in some states and not more 
than 50 percent for the whole of India), 
the banks have also slowed down on 
lending to the priority sector. Total 
advances rose by a paltry six percent 
during 1972. Even deposits are now 
coming in more slowly. 

In the midst of all this, profits have 
taken a tumble. Wages have shot up, 
and the salaries bill increased by at least 
30 percent for every bank within two 
years. In some cases, the salaries bill 
rose by between 80 and 100 percent. 
Bonus is now claiming as much as 57.6 
percent of net profit. Labour unrest is 
on the increase. And the maximum 
limit fixed on the overtime that can be 
allowed to any bank employee is always 
reached. 

All this is undoubtedly the negative 
side of nationalised banking. A brighter 
side exists. But the massive publicity 
campaign launched by the banks have 
dwelt only on the brighter side of the 
picture, making it impossible for the 
average citizen to judge correctly. In 
fact, the public sector organisations seem 
to be extremely alive to the uses of publi¬ 
city. Unflattering figures are closely 
guarded secrets, and one can never com¬ 
pare the actual achievements of the banks 
with the targets initially set, for the target 
figures arc never made available. Almost 
any banker will talk loudly about the 
new strides being taken every day. But 
when his hair is down, the picture is 
entirely different. For then one hears 
of all the political pulls, the overtime 
racket, the corruption, the opportunism 
of the bank employees and the general 
cynicism that is a part of the national 
scene. Meanwhile, of course, public 
meetings are held hailing nationalisation. 


and the press is treated to lavish parties 
in the poshest of guest houses so that it 
remains friendly. 

The point in relating all this is to 
show that there seems to be no sign of 
introspection on the part of the banks t 
no attempt to see if the achievements 
could have been better. All efforts are 
directed at making the public believe 
what the banks want them to believe. 

And to get things done, a number of 
changes are necessary. First, it has been 
noticed that the bigger banks have shown 
fewer promising results than the smaller 
banks. This is explained by the fact 
that the bigger banks, like the Central 
Bank of India, are too big and contacts 
between the men out in the field and the 
head office becomes remote. Decisions 
take time, and all the disadvantages of 
bigness creep in, particularly when dyna- 
misn is a key requisite. The smaller banks, 
in contrast, have been surging ahead in 
all spheres. Would it not be feasible to 
break up the biggest banks into smaller 
ones ? Next, a rural cadre of bank officers 
is necessary. At present, bank managers 
are used to the comforts of city life and 
arc unwilling to move out into the rural 
and even semi-urban areas. Managers 
of branches in rural areas invariably go 
and stay in the nearest town. Thus 
contact between the banker and the local- 
ity in which he works is immediately cut 
to a minimum. While this is not the 
way to successful banking, and shows ‘ 
that when it comes to the pinch, the ; 
banker is not really willing to go the::; 
whole hog for what he preaches, it is Ho 
use blaming the bankers. The solution| 
is to start a rural cadre which wiljKJ 
belong to the villages and work there!,. 
Lastly, it must be realised thet; 
socialistic banking is a difficult thing tO;: 
practise. No bank can afford to continue 
having a credit recovery rate of 50 p$jfe. 
cent, as has been the case with the 
priority sector. One may rule out secll* 
rity-oriented banking as outdated. But 
banks have to make sure that their money 
comes back. What is probably needed: 
is greater enterprise on the part of the 
banker to spot the customers who halite 
viable schemes and then go ahead. But 
that is more easily said than done, $& 
bankers are realising to their cost. 
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Jottings 


i; □ Will Juan Peron’s return from exile 
; to power be more than an anecdote of 
history? His popularity is at its peak, 
though not his physical health. But 
the nimbleness with which he steered 
his stalking horse. Hector Campora—- 
Argentina’s president for 50 days—showed 
. that his mind is as sharp as in the earlier 
days when he played a part in overthrow¬ 
ing the democratically elected President 
Irigoyen in 1930, engineered, at the head 
of an army clique, the ouster of President 
Castillo in 1943, and wormed his way 
thereafter to presidency through three 
short years as a minister in the pro¬ 
visional government. The three pillars 
on which the mass movement which 
bears Peron’s name has always rested 
are the cause of the underprivileged 
(descamisados —the shirtless ones), the 
support of the ones in uniform (the army) 
and Peron’s own infinite capacity for 
political strategy. During his first term 
starting from 1946, nationalism, indus¬ 
trialisation, and statism were the elements 
of his pro-proletariat and anti-imperialist 
policy. But when he fled to Spain via 
Paraguay in 1955, he left behind the 
scars of inflation, corruption and tyranny, 
apart from an unpleasant memory of 
demagoguery and sheer opportunism 
cloaked in legality. Once called a fascist 
dictator, Pcron might now opt to be a 
kind of leftist democrat. Disunity, 
terrorism and economic decline are the 
challenges he faces. During his first 
long spell in office, the energy and 
. charisma of his late wife Eva, stood him 
well. Isabel, his second wife, has already 
j been to Peking to prepare for a Peron 
!visit. His return to power could be 
fr'as significant for Latin American politics 
as Castro’s rise to supermacy in Cuba in 
1959 or Allende’s electoral victory in 
Chile in 1970. But can Peron. at 78, 
catch up with time ? 

0 Whether or not the Irish would now 
jbcat their swords into ploughshares, 
^everyone in Ulster, Protestants and Catho¬ 
lics, Loyalists and Unionists, seem tired 
fighting and exhausted by the carnage, 
new parliament is One of the stran¬ 


gest ever, with a life-span of 9 months 
within which an inter-denominational 
government is to be formed, failing which 
the house will stand dissolved. The 
bargaining has started in Belfast. But 
Dublin seems reconciled for the first time 
to Ulster being governed by a coalition. 
The new Irish government under Liam 
Cosgrave has helped not a little to erase 
a blood-stained memory. Eire's Presi¬ 
dent Erskine Childers said the other day 
that a possible unification of the north 
and the south can coriife about only after 
the violence has stopped. One of the 
earliest victims of this violence was his 
namesake, Robert Erskine Childers, 
writer and agitator for a republican 
Ireland who was executed in 1922 by 
the British on a charge of ‘unauthorised 
possession of a revolver’. Britain cannot 
wash its hands off Ireland’s tragedy. But 
it can make amends 1 by leaving Ulster 
alone and free. 

□ This certainly is not the age of large 
loose-knit nations. The trend seems to 
be towards small nation-states : attempts 
at artificial mergers are resisted and 
existing lines of historic division are 
stabilised. Dublin's reconciling itself to 
a separate state of Ulster is one example. 
Egypt wouldn’t merge with Libya for 
love or money, though Mr Gaddafi clings 
to his imaginary paradise. What was 
Indo-China is now four distinct states. 
Taiwan will probably manage to retain 
its separate identity. A solution to the 
Palestinian problem, whenever it comes, 
might also see the birth of a new Arab 
state on the West bank of Jordan. Nearer 
home Bangladesh broke loose of a mean¬ 
ingless union. And we shall hear more 
about the Pakhtoons wanting to assert 
their collective personality. Freedom 
clearly is incompatible with government 
by remote control. Those who want to 
make India more unitary than federal 
ought to think this over. 

□ There must be an explanation for the 
contrary ways in which world opinion has 
reacted to the Chinese and French nuclear 
explosions within weeks of each other. 
The French were greeted by a universal 
protest; the Chinese by a stony silence. 
China is still a kind of lone wolf in the 
international jungle, openly defying the 
right of the others to tame it and deter¬ 
mined at all costs to deal with the rest on 
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the basis of absolute equality. France, 
on the other hand, has been going in 
and out of the Atlantic alliance, where 
today it is back again. It is in a position 
to continue its independent nuclear pro- 
gramme only because of the protection 
it enjoys of the US nuclear deterrent. 
France’s going it alone looks like a 
temporary stratagem to jockey itself into 
relative prominence within the western 
alliance. China cocks a snook at all the 
nuclear haves. 


□ Sympathy is not exactly the sentiment 
evoked by Mr D.P. Dhar's complaint that 
someone is sabotaging the five year plans. 
He chose his forum so unerringly that he 
could have talked even more ambiguously 
without fear of contradiction : his aud* 
ience consisted of professional, left winjjf 
political old-timers who are supposed to 
represent India’s working classes. Mr 
Dhar must identify the portions of his 
plan that are being sabotaged and even 
more specifically the saboteurs. If pro¬ 
fiteers are escaping the tax net, he can’t 
pretend to be surprised. If capitalists 
hesitate to toe the official line, it is only 
to be expected. If the workers show no 
discipline, in this conutry it is nothing 
very new. The government of which 
Mr Dhar is a tower of strength, has 
all the power one could ask for 
to plan for whatever is good for the 
people, to change the structure of the 
economy and to carry its declared policies 
through. The lion does not accuse the 
lamb of trying to escape. 

□ ‘The telephone is an instrument of the 

devil’, grunted Senator Sam Ervin, 
chairman of the Watergate Investigating 
Committee, when he realised someone 
pretending to be the Treasury Secretary 
played a hoax on him. Telephone users 
in Delhi had realised this long before 
Mr Ervin. You have here all the tempf 
tations the devil might offer : coloured 
receivers for the asking ; temporary con¬ 
nections on a false medical certificate; 
even permanent ones if you can pull the 
right cable ; and if you can afford an 
extra Rs 800 you can have a clip-on 
device to monitor long-distance calls. 
Indeed you can be lord and master of all 
you survey in the modern world of 
telecommunications, except that if you dial; 
a number there is an even chance of n° ! 
getting to the other end. Nomad 
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the week that was 


] France has exploded its nuclear bomb 
Mururoa atoll. A few days previously 
signed the 1967 nuclear arms ban treaty 
i Mexico City. 

) Pakistan is withdrawing its case from 
ie International Court of Justice follow- 
the court’s refusal to grant its request 
an interim injunction against the 
nsfer by India of 195 prisoners of war 
war crimes trial in Bangladesh. 

The Bangladesh Parliament has unani- 
usly passed a bill specially drafted to 
j|Uate the trial of the Pakistani POWs 
o are to be prosecuted on charges of 
nocide and crimes against humanity. 
Several thousand people turned out in 
)ndon despite heavy rain to protest 
ainst the visit of the Portuguese Prime 
inister Marcello Caetano. 

Nine countries have recognised the 
w regime in Afghanistan. The countries 
elude India, Iran, Pakistan, the USA, 
e Soviet Union and Britain. 

The Indonesian President Gen 
harto has quietly released from deten- 
n some of the former President Mr 
karno’s leading supporters including 
o ministers, a move seen in Jakarta as 
fleeting Indonesia’s growing political 
bility. 

The South Vietnamese government 
d the PRG have agreed to resume the 
change of captured Vietnamese civilian 
rsonnel after a delay of over two 
onths. 

An assassination attempt on the Syrian 
esident Assad on 10 July has been con- 
med. Mr Assad suffered a leg wound, 
resident Nixon has ended the freeze 
prices for a number of items. 

The Bangladesh government has 
cided to launch operations against 
aoists and other left extremists especial- 
in the border districts. 

The British government has ordered a 
uceze on bank credit to curb inflation 
d defend the pound. 

A 30 per cent cut has been imposed by 
c Government of India on the newsprint 
location for 1973-74. 


□ The Libyan cabinet resigned and the 
ruling Revolutionary Command Council 
threatened to resign in protest against 
the Libyan President Col Gadaffi’s decisi¬ 
on to quit. Col Gadaffl’s decision was 
announced some days previously but he 
has since withdrawn his resignation. 

□ The Egyptian authorities stopped a 
procession of 40,000 Libyans advancing 
towards Cairo. The Libyans were march¬ 
ing to urge merger of the two countries. 
Col Gadaffi said in a message to the 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat that he 
was not responsible for the demonstration. 

□ The government has conceded the 
demand of the three foreign oil companies 
operating in India for an increase of 
more than 20 cents per barrel in the 
price of crude imported by them from 
this month. 

□ Nepal has expelled an Indian newsman 
apparently in view of its displeasure over 
his ‘misreporting of events in the king¬ 
dom’. South Vietnam has expelled a US 
newsman on the grounds that he had 
filed despatches which Saigon believes 
‘are harmful to our image abroad’. 

□ The controversial Sri Lanka govern¬ 
ment bill to take over the Lake House 
group of newspapers was adopted after a 
heated 15 hour parliament debate. The 
bill passed with an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of 90 votes. 

□ Three major rivers of Orissa are in 
high spate, threatening their embank¬ 
ments at several points. 

□ The Cambodian government has or¬ 
dered general mobilisation of all young 
men. Students and part of the 60,000 
civil servants in the country will however 
probably not be called up. 

□ Japan has rejected a Soviet overture 
to return two of the four islands claimed 
by Japan and to sign a formal peace. 

□ Peru has snapped diplomatic ties 
with France in protest against the French 
nuclear tests. 
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Theatre 


PUSHTAN 
In Punjabi 

Presented by Amritsar JVatak Kala 
Kendra 

PINJRA 

In Urdu 

Presented by Natraj Academy 

Light focuses attention on the 
left of the stage. Clay vessels, a 
charpai , a moodah. Kishen Singh 
(Gursharan Singh), the revolutionary 
guru, sits on the charpai, the emaciated 
old potter (Harbhajan Singh) on the floor 
and Sheelo (Kailash Kaur), his wife, has 
the moodah as her seat. Backdrop : a 
blue curtain. Right of stage : unfocused, 
with a bare laktposh awaiting the shift of 
scene. A pretty picture, totally three- 
dimensional, hard and raw. 

Yet it is the visual which fails. The 
play, an adaptation of a Hindi novel, 
goes on and on in the same tone and 
pitch. There is drama neither in the 
language nor in the action. Milkhi, 
the drug addicted potter, has some 
pungency in his sarcasm, humour 
in his mode of delivery. Mindo's 
lines attempt sauciness, but it is the 
exaggerated acting which makes one 
suspect the writer's intention. There are 
flashes of good performance by both 
these actors but flashes are just that. 
When the play does attempt action, it 
becomes a routine rape scene with its 
routine denouement: a fight between the 
hero and the villain. 

The visual that one expects from this 
sort of a play (a discoursive one), is the 
type which only words can create, as in 
H Badal Sarkar's Hiroshima. Gursharan 
Singh, the writer-director, makes a valiant 
attempt but words elude him and Ved 
Sharma as Rama, the hero, fails him. 
In the scene when Rama, out of jail after 
a term on charges framed up by the 
nambardar (Sudarshan Sharma), tells 
Mindo, his beloved, of the horrors he has 
seen, the tortured cries he has heard, the 
? hearts that have blcd-bcfore him in the 


narrow intimacy of jail life, there is an 
excellent situation which could have 
evoked myriad word-pictures; but what is 
possible is not attained. 

The play starts with the old potter 
who is content with the dust that he lives 
in. The son revolts. His guru and 
Mindo, the ironsmith’s daughter, help 
him. Symbolism : lowly dust blended 
with iron (determination) and awakening 
(guru) leads to emancipation. That’s 
Pushtan —staged in a long hour and 45 
minutes. 

Unlike Pushtan the stage-set of Pinjra 
is flat. 

The play develops like a routine Hindi 
film. Sentimental tale of female woe. 
Sighs and extravagant sentimentality. 
Tape recorded background music: Vilayat 
Khan, Begum Akhtar and Eman Kalyan 
on the flute. Conflict and pathos. When 
thoughts haunt characters, their tape 
recorded voices flood the auditorium 
with the AIR-drama touch. The dialogue 
is hackneyed. A spade is never called a 
spade 

A Muslim social extravaganza in very 
bad taste, but certainly professional. No 
fumbling in coordination, timing, stage¬ 
handling. Slick pace. Meaningful pauses. 

Sneh Lata Vcrma, the writer and 
director, acts Shehnaz, the tragedienne 
who did not know of her bridegroom’s 
disability. The crippled bridegroom 
(Amar Ahluwalia) had not intended con¬ 
cealment. She looks after home-husband- 
stepson stoically, verbose self-pity and 
biting taunts excepted. Conflict appears 
in the form of the youthful brother-in-law 
(Madan Rana). Both succumb to temp¬ 
tation. The inevitable end : martyred 
husband, repentant wife, conscience 
striken lover who quits. 

One did not think of going to the 
theatre for fare of this sort. Response to 
the ‘beauty’ of the language was of the 
mushaira type. Applause at the end of 
the scenes was genuine and the hall was 
nearly full. Maybe this is the way to 
make Delhi theatre an every-evening 
affair. That certainly is the secret of 
success of professional theatre in Bombay 
and Calcutta, whatever the intellectuals 
may claim. 

□ REETA SONDHI 
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Films 


ZANJEER 

Produced and directed by 
Prakash Mehra 
Written by Salim-Javed 

After the success of Seeta aur Geet& 
Salim and Javed, a duo of writers, an 
very much in demand in Bombay. 

As a glossy action thriller, Zanjw 
keeps reminding us of so many foreigi 
films—from the first to the last scene 
One instance : the French film Lt 
Piscines first scene—a man drowning 
swimming pool — becomes the last one i 
Zanjeer. Another : the shot of a maske 
man riding a charger, repeated often, 
inspired by a Czech film. In betuee 
Zanjeer takes us down memory lane ( 
so many others American, Polish an 
Italian However, no link in this vane 
gated chain is weak. 

Blood-spilling and fights are part 
of the theme . conflict between la* 
and unlawful activities—smuggling 
running gambling dens, etc. The names 
the characters arc given sound renl- 
Dharm D. Teja, Patil, etc. The ml 
Zanieer is not without significance. Ill 
love-affair between the leading pair- 
Amitabh Bachchan and Jaya Bhadun- 
spill ed over from reel life to real lift 
The film’s direction is slick, technics 
values of a professional standard, uni 
montage skilful. But more imprc^iv 
are the performances of Pran (Pallia 
Shcr Singh) and Amitabh Bachchai 
(police officer). 

Since he switched over to charade 
roles, from JJpkaar , Pran has btjj 
springing surprises with every one of hi 
films. In Zanjeer he surprises us with 
new role as a red-haired tough Pa that 
with a heart of gold. Pran’s Pat ha 
shines with a warm glow and hiddei 
humaneness. Pran seems to thrive ot 
variety and unusualness. To his galler 
of character portrayals—a convfc 
condemned to death, a malang baba,i 
gentle villain, Kaido the lame, a Punjab 
truck driver, a Bhopali cycle-repairerJ 
police constable, a divorced Mush fl 
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dge, an outwardly stern but inwardly 
It grandfather, a biology professor-he 
is added that of the no less honest and 
luching Pathan. 

Amitabh Bachchan, who established 
| s reputation as a sober and serious 
p t(>r with Anand , has been playing in¬ 
herent roles which did not suit his 
jr^oniility. But in Zanjeer he gets the 
,1c after his heart and plays it to the 
It. He looks every inch a police officer, 
jaya Bhaduri, who literally wandered 
ir way to stardom with her very first 
m Guddi, retains the same girlish 
arms. Sad to say, her range of expres- 
j n s has remained limited, even after 
elve films. She repeats in Zanjeer the 
£ r of the ulhar banjara girl she 
l\ed in Shor. 

Our film-makers have the knack of 
due in g good artists to stereotypes by 
sting them in every other film in the 
me role. That is the case with Bindu, 
e perpetual vamp. 

□ DARSHAK 

ONDERWALL 

The publicity for this movie concen- 
itcd on the one scene in the movie of 
nan and woman together. Whether it 
is this that drew crowds to Chanakya’s 
•conditioned comfort or the lack of 
ttcr entertainment in the city is difficult 
sav. 

And the wonderwall is not all that 
mderful after all, being merely a wall 
vlkh a daft scientist has strategically 
iced lenses etcetera to enable him to see 
lat goes on in his very desirable next- 
>or neighbour’s apartment. 

The movie thus attempts to contrast 
lat our scientist imagines as going on 
d the tragedy that is in fact under 
E'—and the completion of which is 
ivented by his timely intervention. One 
rnders if this is intended as a kind of 
itification for his prying. But it does 
t cure him of his inability to distin- 
ish between fantasy and reality. 

Peeping Toms are not particularly 
niciivc and the movie attempts to make 
ell acceptable through a liberal use of 
rnour. At several places, however, the 
ttour was so subtle that it escaped 

I st of the audience (including this 
iewer). 


One thing, however, has to be conced¬ 
ed: excellent photography from beginning 
to end. If this docs not prevent the 
movie from dragging, it is only because 
of the quite unnecessary length of not a 
few shots. 

Finally, while one recognises that 
due to the paucity of foreign exchange 
we have to limit the number of western 
movies imported, one wonders whether 
this necessitates limiting the quality of 
imported movies as well. 

□ PRABHU GUPTARA 


Music & Dance 


A style that created a picture of the 
melody with deft phrases and left the 
rest to your imagination: that was the 
style of the late Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan. 
Recordings of his playing were broadcast 
in the national programme this time, 
giving us the opportunity to hear again 
this famous artist who along with the 
late IJstad Allauddin Khan was the lea¬ 
ding sarod exponent. As the sarod is 
today an established concert instrument 
with many noted musicians as its expo¬ 
nents, it is important that we know some¬ 
thing about those who pioneered in 
playing this instrument. 

The programme was introduced by 
Hafiz Ahmed Khan who spoke expertly 
about Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan's contribu¬ 
tion and the basic characteristics of his 
style. The art of this representative of 
the Senia gharana flowered fully in the 
courts of Rampur and Gwalior. His 


style of playing had mellowness and 
brevity. He did not believe in stret¬ 
ching the raga to a length that would in¬ 
volve repetition. 

Sanja Tarani was one of the recor¬ 
dings played, a complex melody, a mix¬ 
ture of Poor hi and Puriya Kalyan. It was 
clearly sketched, having a definite shape 
and atmosphere. Em an and mianmalhar 
had similar simplicity and precision. 

The Ustad was at the zenith of his art 
on the sarod, but it takes long to reach 
that height. In another sphere, two 
young dancers have yet to reach the 
pinnacle of their art. At Sapru House 
under the auspices of the Indian Centre 
for Cultural Integration, Bharati Shivaji 
performed Bharatanatyam. She offered 
an invocatory piece, Krishna-Shabdam 
and Varnam. Bharati, who learnt under 
Lalita Shastri, has a pleasing stage pre¬ 
sence which is the first requisite of a 
dancer. Good training and hard work 
were evident in her dancing. Her foot¬ 
work was sprightly, her body movements 
slick and crisp. What she lacks as yet 
is the emotional involvement that gives 
life to the facial expressions and abhinaya 
in general. 

Nalini Malhotra, who performed 
Kathak in the same programme, had al¬ 
ready been presented under the same 
auspices a few months earlier. Her laya 
is still weak. Any piece that is not in¬ 
trinsically organised to gather force and 
to aid a correcl landing at the sam loses 
its point and therefore lacks in effect. 
But in this performance Nalini’s body 
movements were more co-ordinated and 
her footwork brisker. 


□ AMARJEET SINGH 

"SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER" 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Produced by PETE ROFFEY 

on 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th & 6th August, 1973, 
at 7 p.m. nightly 

At The All India Fine Arts Theatre 

RAFI MARG, NEW DELHI. 
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I BOOKS 

The Internal Colony 

By Sachchidanand Sinlia 
Sindhi Publications 
159 pages Rs 25 


If Bihar wants to secede from India, 
it is obvious that it would not be 
allowed to do so. But if it had the 
military might to force its will (right?) 
on India, then it would win its inde¬ 
pendence. But isn't it wrong that might 
should be the deciding factor ? This is 
the question that Sachchidanand Sinha 
asks. 


Sinha’s analysis is that the present 
nation-states, in their geographical form, 
are the hangover of a colonial past. 
Nationalistic passions are fostered in 
order to make secession seem a crime. 
Although Sinha has no answer as to why 
nationalistic passions arc so strong, lie 
says that the central bureaucracy and the 
capitalists, who need a large market for 
their goods, are the ones who stand to 
gain by having large, “coloniuhstic" 
nation-states. And it is they who feed 
the people on “the new 7 opiate'’ ol 
nationalism. 


From painting this neo-colonialist 
picture to saying that the industrial 
centres ate exploiting the resources of the 
neglected, backward hinteilami of the 
large nation-state is but a short step. 
Sinha's point is that when even such 
exploited regions want to secede, they 
are nol allowed to do sin 


There follows a look at Bihar, and 
Sinha makes out that this state is more 
exploited by the industrialized states 
than Bangladesh was by Pakistan. The 
rank poverty of, and the neglect show n 
to, Bihar conic through vividly. Sinha 
makes an angry comparison with the 
lavishness with which Delhi is treated. 
Among various startling discoveries is 
the one that salaries and allowances for 
members of Pailiamcnl in 1971-72 
totalled more than w,hat was budgeted 
for industry in Bihar in the same year. 


Yet, resourcewise, Bihar is India’s 
richest state. 

Sinha's solution for India’s failure to 
start proper regional planning and to 
reduce regional disparities is maximum 
decentralisation and autonomy for the 
regions. And by maximum, he means 
maximum. 
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September, 1972 endorsed this view, 
nothing substantial has been done so 

Eugene Staley reiterates a simila 
theme in this excellent little book whe 
he observes that schools can help 
stantially in the country’s light agum 
poverty provided they undergo a lj ]f | 
drastic process of curriculum reform. J\ ] 


One is willing to go along wdth a Jot of 
what Sinha says, including decentralisa¬ 
tion. But Sinha has ignored a vital point. 
Has the Government of Bihar, even with 
its limited responsibilities, been “respon¬ 
sive to the needs of the people” as Sinha 
assumes ? Why put the entire blame on 
New Delhi ? 

Also Sinha is carried away by the 
extent of the disparties. This affects 
his intellectual impartiality. So, his 
initial treatment of nationalism and the 
right of regions is patchy and superficial, 
even though the issues involved have yet 
to be resolved into final answers. Sinha 
often takes a stand without justifying it. 
And he falls into that classic trap of 
generalising from chosen examples—a 
common failing of committed -and fre- 
quenlh Marxian—minds. 

The ultimate drawback is that Sinha 
never outlines the factors that permit a 
region to claim an identity for itself. In 
other words, if Bihar got full independ¬ 
ence, and one unhappy Bihari wanted 
to secede by himself, would Sinha agree? 

If there is no sanctity about India's one¬ 
ness, how can there be any about Bihai Y? 

So Sinha’s real point concerns not 
the right to secede, but the need for 
justice for all regions. On this, his voice 
needs to be heard. 

□ Asm OSH RAIS 

Work-Oriented General Education 

by Kugonr Staley 
Popular Ptahashan 
120 pages Rs 10 

Educationists in India are agreed that 
instruction in schools should be made 
more relevant to the country's need for 
efficient producers who can carry develop¬ 
ment forward. The Education Commis¬ 
sion (1966) as also the Central Advisory 
Board of Education at its meeting in 


economist and an educator, he pu, 
forward his pragmatic ideas in a straighi 
forward manner. According to Id 
“What is generally Jacking, is a seriouf 
systematic effort of curriculum dcvtloj 
ment in this field—experimental try-on) 
and evaluations of concrete project idea 
accompanied by preparation of teacl.eij 
handbooks, student work-books anj 
readings, and teacher training 
cedures.” 

Another challenging area for devjf 
ment is vocational guidance which c\is 
in some schools. Howeser, this has be: 
influenced far loo much by technium 
and norms prevailing in affluent #f! 
tries - especially for individual coiinse 
Img and testing. Group methods an| 
active inquiry methods should be dl 
vclopcd in order to harness teacher-guiJtJ 
student initiative. Staley stresses 
importance of inquny b\ the stujgf 
themselves rather than passive lisUimj 
group methods ratliei than indivimii 
counselling. Staley suggests that a cl.ara 
of name from vocational guidance i 
occupational exploration would be appre 
priate. 

The upshot of the thesis propound! 
in this book is that schools should lie! 
the using generation in becoming smaj 
managers in different walks of hie. 
this context, he remarks that “India ml 
has a fair amount of manage®! 
education at the higher education 
but this is geared to preparation 
managers for large organisations. Oil 
a tiny minority of the small mannecij 
ever get to college.” The author opnicj 
that some elementary but basic ultf 
about management even at the prim! 
level should be imparted. 

An interesting book, it should rermnj 
our educationists of their duty u> 
younger generation to make their M 
ing effective and useful to society. 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSH 
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he Sisters 

v Nergis Dalai 
)rient Paperbacks 
I!) page Rs 4 

Jealousy, a blind, unreasoning, pas- 
onatc envy that leads, years later, to a 
pkl-blooded diabolical murder, is the 
eitmutif of this novel. In a smooth, 
fell-written, first-person narrative, Nergis 
lalal traces the beginnings of the hate 
iat poisons the relationship between 
;ita and her unidentical twin Nina; a 
ate which begins in childhood, grows 
urrng adolescence and reaches its climax 
fter a swift sequence of events. Nina 
i beautiful, Rita is not. Nina grows up 
^ J fame, attention and lovers. Rita is 
pored by almost everybody, except her 
ulcrstanding grandmother, who feels 
[luilly left out. She cousels Rita, who 
ns intelligence to compensate for beauty, 

> “learn to do all the things Nina can’t 
Rita has two allies in her desperate 
Lie si for parity : ‘Grandma' and fate, 
ratidma leaves Rita her fortune, and 
na loses her once-rich, impotent hus- 
iml in a car accident. By now Rita has 
ought' herself a famous husband, has 
io children and a iovely home. The 
bles have been turned, and in a fit 
: jealousy Nina tries to make Rita’s 
isband leave her for Nina. But Rita 
ill not allow her life to be ruined by 
ic she hates so much—she kills her 
isband. It is a perfect, undetected 
urder, and life goes on undisturbed. 

In the analysis of the relationship 
'tween the sisters Mrs Dalai excels her- 
lf The flashbacks to childhood are 
tailed, the incidents illuminating, the 
aracters clearly delineated. Yet some- 
,w there is an atmosphere of artificiality 
"Hit the whole novel. The clinical 
oroughness of the analysis gives the 
aracters a one-dimensional aspect. 

When one finishes the book, one is 
t wondering whether it is meant to 
an analysis of a murderer’s mind, or 
murder story meant to shock. 

Since the character build-up domi- 
tes and there is little punch at the end, 

5 novel seems unbalanced. 


Political Conspiracies in Kashmir 

by Lt Col Bhagwan Singh 
Light & Life Publishers 
133 pages Rs 25 

Jammu and Kashmir has, according to 
the author, been a victim of political con¬ 
spiracies. Among the conspirators have 
been the super powers who have tried to 
influence local politics for their own ends. 
Singh says that the British government 
actively intrigued with the Muslim com¬ 
munity in Kashmir, pushing that com¬ 
munity to demand more posts in the 
government and later a separate 
state. 

Soon after the Pakistani attack on 
Kashmir in October 1947 the world 
powers twisted the facts to serve their 
own interests. Maharaja Hari Singh did 
not understand at first what the big 
powers were up to. The separatist Sheikh 
Abdullah took advantage of this to be¬ 
come all powerful. However when the 
Maharaja learnt of the Sheikh’s activities 
lie sought to prevent his state becoming a 
stooge of foreign powers. The author be¬ 
lieves that had the Maharaja continued to 
govern his state even after 1949, it would 
have been to the country's advan¬ 
tage as the Maharaja commanded the 
respect of both Hindus and Muslims 
and had a sense of secularism and 
patriotism. 

Giving the background to the acces¬ 
sion of Kashmir to India the author says 
that the Muslim majority in the state 
favoured accession. 

Singh warns that a conspiracy is 
again being hatched by certain political 
and communal parties who want to carve 
a mini-Pakistan' out of India. The big 
powers are taking part in this conspi¬ 
racy, he says. 

One may or may not agree with the 
author. But ihc book is readable. The 
language is smooth. The printing is 
good. 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Expatriate Sport 


In the recently released best perfor¬ 
mance list of British athletes for the 
current year, there figures one Girish 
Patel. This sixteen year old Gujrati 
youngster has been hailed as one of the 
most promising pole vaulters to emerge 
on the British athletics scene during the 
last decade. His best performance of 
4.40 metres makes him a foot or so better 
than the best in India at the moment. 
He has recently established himself as the 
leading schoolboy vaulter by winning the 
English schools' title. One racked one’s 
brains to figure out how this youngster, 
who was virtually unknown a year ago, 
could have made such fantastic progress. 
Was it superior coaching or the use of 
better equipment ? Was he by any 
chance a sports talent scholar? The 
answer to all these queries was in the 
negative. It lay in the tremendous en¬ 
couragement that an average but keen 
sportsman gets in western society where 
sport is regarded as a very normal acti¬ 
vity which need not distract one from 
other interests in life. 

Patel is the latest in the line of Indian 
expatriates who have made a name for 
themselves in Britain. The leading figure 
of course is former Maharashtra railway¬ 
man and Indian national champion, triple 
jumper Derek Boosey, perhaps the only 
athlete from India who has had the 
honour of being selected to compete for 
both India and Britain. Today Boosey is 
at the helm of affairs in British sport by 
virtue of his position as the director of 
sport and recreation at the University 
• of Sussex. (That he was one of the first 
graduates from Britain’s open university 
is only incidental!) But this Bangalore 
born athlete’s really important role in 
international athletics lies in his position 
as secretary of the British Athletes Asso¬ 
ciation, where he is the official spokes¬ 
man for the athletes. Boosey is nostalgic 
about his Indian friends. He feels that 
much of the talent in this country has 
been wasted due Jack of proper perspec¬ 
tive on the part of the powers that be. 
There is little prospect of any great im¬ 


provement in standards, he feels, unless 
there is a radical change in the attitude 
towards the Indian athlete. 

An Indian abroad who has not 
attained expatriate status is Munich 
Olympian Mohinder Singh Gill currently 
doing a post graduate course in the USA. 
Indian disappointment at Gill’s failure 
in the triple jump at Munich overlooked 
the fact that this talented athlete won a 
Gold at the last Asian Games and a 
Bronze at the Commonwealth Games, 
less than three years ago. Considering 
that he is still good enough to be ranked 
second best in Asia, this young man 
needs to be considered a prospect for 
next year's Asian Games, unless he is to 
be forgotten and turned into yet another 
expatriate sportsman. 


Surfeit of Camps 


The latest decision of the All India 
Council of Sports to put a ceiling on the 
number of trainees to be invited to 
the various coaching camps in different 
games could not have been better timed. 
It comes at a time when camps of so 
many sizes and shapes are being or¬ 
ganised at the expense of the government, 
involving vast numbers of trainees, many 
of whom could just as well manage to 
keep up their training schedules in their 
home towns, without travelling the length 
and breadth of the country. A number 
of factors need to be considered when we 
look into the usefulness of coaching 
camps. Coaching facilities arc today 
available in practically every region of 
India and need to be availed of before 
one starts to think in terms of selecting 
groups of sportsmen from far away places 
to move out for a five week coaching 
spell. It is equally important to remind 
ourselves that many of the deserving 
cases might not be able to attend these 
camps on account of the problem of 
getting leave from their employers; a 
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problem not uncommon in most parts 0 
the world. At a time when the country 
is going through a serious economy 
crisis, the very idea of hosts of men and 
women packing their belongings and 
going off to Poona, Bangalore, Patiala ot 
for that matter any sports centre, giv e $ 
the impression of sportsmen eojo\mg 
long spells of time off from work. This 
is certainly not going to endear them to 
the general public. Some organisation 
might even feel that sports officials are 
pampering sportsmen in encouraging 
them to get away from their daily dunes, 
whether these be in an office or in 3 
factory. A coaching camp for a selected 
national team is another matter, but 
camps requiring ‘all and sundry’ from % 
sporting fraternity at a time of the jflS 
when their presence at work is vital will 
not be acceptable to most people no 
matter how sportsminded they are. The 
problem of inviting too many sportsmen 
also creates difficulties with regard to 
accommodation and boarding. 

Thus in the selection of trainees fin a 
particular coaching camp, the organic 
would do well to choose a small number 
of people who arc really going to bcnelii 
from the programme of rigorous, pi> 
longed and well supervised training. I ne\ 
must ensure that the duration of the 
camp is not longer than three weeks. I or 
school children and university studciib, 
week-end sessions or short camps lasting 
a week might prove more beneficial 
than the present scheme which olid 
tends to adversely affect their studies. 
Within these limitations it would be 
feasible to hold frequent, manageable and 
economical camps which could in turn 
help to spread more vigorously the cor- 
cept of coaching. 

□ R.B. 
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The Air Mail subscription rate 
for overseas subscribers 
stands reduced to US $ 12 
or its equivalent. 
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The objectives of UNICEF 

Children need a good start and a chance to lead active useful lives 
as adults. The aim of the United Nations Children's Fund is to co¬ 
operate with developing countries in their efforts to improve the condi- < 
tion of their children and youth and prepare them to contribute to the ‘* l 
progress of their society. In bringing assistance to projects benefitting J 
children in developing countries UNICEF works with many other organi- j 
zations providing external aid, both international and bilateral. 

UNICEF Achievements I 

Figures alone cannot give the measure of UNICEF’s achievements 


and nearly 56,000 associated primary and secondary schools. 

Over 965 pre-vocational training schools for these young people have 
been equipped ; 31 training institutions for instructors were aided. 


centres. Some 3,000 child-care centres have been aided. 

Close to 12,000 main rural health centres and 38,000 sub-centres in 
106 countries, along with several thousand hospital paediatric and 
maternity wards, have been equipped. 

Over 746,000 personnel at all levels have been trained with the help 
of UNICEF stipends. 

Nearly 400 million children have been given BCG vaccinations 
against tuberculosis. 

During 1970 alone, some 27 million children were protected from 
malaria. 


were treated. 

• About 71 million children were examined for trachoma, a disease 
which causes blindness, and 43 million were treated. 

• In nutrition programmes, over 9,000 school gardens and canteens 
were aided. Over 4,000 nutrition centres, demonstration areas and 
community gardens have been equipped. Nearly 600 training 
institutions for nutrition personnel have been helped. 
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The Bungling Budgeteers 


There arc but few bastions left in the govern- 
it's losing battle against prices. As the line of 
i m e recedes, the policies of economic growth 
being abandoned in panic. There is the desper- 
resort to emergency measures such as food 
)oit, internal borrowing and credit squeeze. The 
r-present blackmarketeer and hoarder are para- 
I as fifth columnists. The weather-beaten co- 
natives and consumer societies are counted among 
Mound allies. Even a pathetic last-ditch attempt 
made at regrouping scattered political forces, 
e < i isis could not be concealed as the leading 
h .the current thrust of inflation is the 
pbiated common man. There is no escape from 
mig some political cost for prolonged economic 
, K | ing. 

Ai a time when we are palpably going broke, it 
ti!d be profitless to think in terms of five year 
lls ; for planning presumes, among other things, 
to generate resources other than by printing 
i<ncy notes. Politics is known traditionally to 
01 ir the planner’s blueprint, but it is disastrous to 
it to distort budgetary facts. Within the first 
of 1973-74, the bottom has been knocked out 
l u ‘ central budget. It cannot be repaired merely 



through a supplementary budget about which thereis** 
some speculation. The estimated deficit for the ’ 
annual budget was originally a neat Rs 85 crores.. 
But even in the first three months, deficit financing 
has been to the extent of Rs 380 crores. Drought is 
one explanation. But, the impact is yet to come of 
higher wage bills for the government’s 2 million 
employees (which Mr Chavan had knowingly 
deferred last February), of subsidised sale of food- 
grain (which he probably did not anticipate), of 
higher defence spending (which he could have 
reckoned but chose to depress artificially to the 
previous year’s level), and of the higher prices of 
wheat imports (which could have been altogether 
avoided if orders were placed when most people 
thought they were overdue). Whatever efforts the. 
government may now make to raise additional! 
resources or to prune expenditure, they art' no subs-i 
titute for intelligent anticipation while preparing, 
the budget. The suspicion that government budget-' 
ing proceeds in a mechanical, almost clerical, way 
is supported by the fact that the 1972-73 budget had 
assumed a deficit of Rs 251 crores only to drift 
deep into the red by 550 crores, in spite of extra- 
bountiful receipts that year by way of market 
borrowing and tax revenue; as if these were not 
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enough, we arc now told, four months after the close 
of the year, that the actual deficit for 1972-73 stands 
at 862 (and not 550) crores. Someone must answer 
for these facts that fly in the face. Inflation can be 
checked only by attending to its causes. One* cause 
is thoughtless spending. (Incidentally, the foreign 
currency reserves of Rs 870 crores a month ago 
might soon be wiped off"). Another is the reckless¬ 
ness of budgeting by poor guesswork. 

There was a stage not long ago when both the 
capitalist and socialist halves of the ruling 
party secretly welcomed the price rise. For the 
propertied classes and the market operators, infla¬ 
tion provided the opportunity to upvalue their 
assets and gobble unearned and untold wealth. 
This they did with conspicuous success. The pseudo¬ 
socialist believed, by some perverse logic, that infla¬ 
tion was a means of “mopping up’ 5 consumer 
spending and that the poor could be looked after 
through an elaborate mechanism for subsidised sale 
of essential goods; they misjudged totally in that the 
middle classes had too little to save anyway and the 
poorer sections, relying on a public distribution 
system that did not exist, were steadily pushed to the 
wall. The inflationary bonfire burned ever more 
brightly, 

Other escape routes being barred, the rescue 
operation now turns desperately to cuts in expendi¬ 
ture. Some Rs 400 crores are to be saved out of an 


expenditure that may be anything up to 8000 cro 
on revenue and capital accounts, in the curi 
year. Will this make a decisive difference to 
price rise, to economic growth or to the raising 
the living standards of the poor? A symbolic nit 
travelling or entertainment is the kind of nn 
austerity the government has indulged in perio 
cally but to no purpose. Right now hundreds 
officials arc flocking at huge public cost to Yoj; 
Bhavan from every state capital merely to be t 
that there are not enough funds to go round. ^ 
then, do we need to spend money on a plann 
commission for results such as it has given ? j\ 
the planning commission is not the only expenda 
edifice in our tottering realm. Mr Chavan’s propo 
to delay projects merely because they have long g 
tation is sheer false economy. If the gove nment 
serious about saving, the axe should first rail on 
own many paralysed limbs; it should feel better 
an amputation. 


There is no assurance that the printing of m( 
currency notes will not restart soon, whilo Ida 
money remains untouched. True, the governing 
is trying out a few belated fiscal measures and self 
tive credit controls, hoping the storm will blow ovi 
Even if that happens, there is no knowing that cris 
will not recur, unless the government parts compai 
with those who have a stake in pushing up prici 
Many doubt its capacity to break loose. 


From Independence to Freedom 


These are still the times that try men’s souls, for 
we have not yet come to the age of justice. It 
is customary at this time of year to reflect on the 
years of independence and to remember all the 
hopes that have gone sour. Even if we accept what 
official apologists say of the factories and schools 
which have come up, or of the products these have 
turned out, in the main the 26 year old dreams are 
l still just dreams. But it is a waste of the precious, 
i little time wo have, to spend our days in recrimi¬ 
nation. It is time to reflect not on what might have 
been but of what might be, to realise that governments 
and policies, families and prices are not the main 
cause of declension in this age of bitterness ; it 
is us—we Lire our own traitors. Nothing has been 
more ruinous than our own apathy. For it is in 
comparison easy to take up the once in a time chal¬ 
lenge of jumping into a river to save a drowning 
child ; there is a greater call for courage to stop 
oneself from sinking in the river in which we live, 
a river that slowly, imperceptibly erodes our strength. 
It takes far more unyieldingness to refrain from 


taking the easy path—to resist the constant tempt 
tion of bribery even when money is desperate 
short ; to keep every day from being worn down 1 
the inducement to opportunism, the invitation I 
shoddiness, the incentives to idiocy - to avoid sli( 
ping wearily into the wrong, into sighing tin 
change can never be. It is not easy, but it is eve 
harder to bear the knowledge of cur own woakums 
Yet if we are our own betrayers, we ard r ?Aso oi 
own redeemers. If we have allowed ourselves I 
slide into despondency, we can get out of i 
One man can be overcome by discouragemin 
shrivel in melancholy; mankind cannot. Tbei 
are times when liberty is made a fugitive; bl 
the yearning for it remains—for freedom fi’ 01 
hunger of many kinds. We did not get that lib rot 
26 years ago, nor do we have it today, nor m 
it come early or easily. But salvation does nfl 
fall from the sky ; it is grasped ; it is not confer^ 
but continuously earned. Every day of refusing tk 
bad and striving for the best takes us nearer tk 
good earth. 
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Asutosh Rais 

Fat Cats of the Sugar Industry 


Sugar politics is about as clean as 
average politician's election account, 
ile the Congress party has gone 
[High with most of the nationalising it 
mused at the last elections, the sugar 
ustry remains largely in private hands, 
lough the Congress election manifesto 
promise nationalisation. 

That nationalisation has not been 
Tied though has one very simple 
Tmation—Congress finances. The cry 
nationalisation of the sugar industry 
nade at every election—particularly in 
|\ because the sugar manufacturer, 
order to stave olY the threat, pays on 
average Rs 1 lakh to the Congress at 
cl ion time. And given 11)0 private 
i\i mills in U.P. and Bihar, the sum 
als up to a cool Rs 1 crore. Nationali- 
g sugar means a loss of this not 
onsidcrablc -and recurring—source of 
nine. 

The reasons given for nationalisation 
: (-! course quite different. Mismanagc- 
m exploitation of the cane-grower, 
n-p.iMnent of dues, obsolescence of 
chin cry and “sickness" figure in the 
The fact that the largely traditional 
ss <if entrepreneurs (more expressively 
fed laid v) who run the mills have not 
cd to come out with rationally argued 
u;iK has not helped towards a clearer 
inic of what is actually going on. 
d the consumer, who pays almost 
4 Ibp a kilogram of open market 
tar, inclined to think very highly 

liie industry. 

The complete position will become 
ar, or so one hopes, when the Sugar 
lustry Inquiry Commission submits its 
d report. The Tariff Commission's 
d recommendation on the price of levy 
' ar should also make sugar economics 
>it more definite. 

But enough is known at present to 
ke it pretty obvious that both the mills 
I the government are guilty on a 
Bber of counts. 


The government's sugar policy has 
been wayward, to say the least. And a 
prime grouse of the industry is that a 
policy reconsideration is made every year. 
Even more, changes in policy, and some¬ 
times pricing, arc announced late. So, 
at the beginning of every season, the 
industry is kept on tenterhooks—perhaps 
to facilitate a further flow of funds to 
party coffers, for that is the industry's 
predictable strategy to influence the 
government’s thinking. 

The industry has been under strict 
control for over three decades now. 
During this period, there has been either 
total or partial control. Under the for¬ 
mer, all the sugar produced is distributed 
through the official distribution system 
at the officially fixed levy price. The 
minimum price that can be paid by the 
mills to the grower of sugarcane is also 
fixed. And since the price which the 
government pays the industry for its 
sugar is veiy low, the industry does not 
pay the grower anything more than the 
statutory minimum. Since this minimum 
is not very attractive, the grower would 
like to sell his cane elsewhere. And, 
unlike in other countries, alternative 
markets are available in India, namely 
gur and khandsan. If these channels 
olTei a higher price -as they often do — 
the mills gel a reduced supply of cane. 
Production falls. Gur and khandsari 
makers can afford to pay a higher price 
for their cane because they arc not res¬ 
tricted by any price controls. Gur is not 
subjected to any tax, and khandsari to 
only a nominal one. In contrast, the 
tax on sugar is heavy. In fact, it has 
often happened that the final selling price 
of gar and khandsari is higher than that 
of pre-tax sugar. 

As against this thoroughly unsatis¬ 
factory state of affairs, the policy of 
partial control seems to work better, as 
at present. The government takes over 
70 percent of total production (instead of 
100 percent as ; .n total control) and dis¬ 


tributes it as levy sugar. The mills are 
free to sell the remaining 30 percent in 
the open market at whatever price they 
can gel. This is usually very high be¬ 
cause the mills try to earn enough profit 
on this to make up for the comparatively 
low- return they get on levy sugar. 

The justification for this policy is that 
70 percent of production is made avail¬ 
able at a reasonable price so that the 
individual consumer, and particularly the 
poor man, can meet his needs. If he 
wants more, he will have to pay much 
more. But the mills claim that the indi- 
vidal consumer's needs are really met by 
levy sugar. So the high price of open 
market sugar does not affect him. They 
claim that most of the free sale sugar 
is bought by confectioners, bakers and 
hahvais. 

The mills also claim that since they 
earn a good bit more from free sale 
sugar, they can pay the grower more than 
the statutory minimum. This means that 
cane is diverted from gur and khandsari 
to sugar. Thus, sugar production goes 
up. Not only is there more sugar avail¬ 
able for the Indian, but there is also 
more for export. 

Thus under the policy of partial de¬ 
control in 1972-73, sugar production rose 
dramatically irom 31 lakh tonnes to 39 
lakh tonnes Since sugar policy remains 
unchanged for 1973-74, production is 
expected to touch a record 45 lakh 
tonnes. The previous record was 42.66 
lakh tonnes m 1969-70—the year which 
saw partial de-control replacing total 
control. 

Criticism of this policy based on just 
one argument- -that the free market sugar 
price is too high, and that the total 
production should be retained and sold at 
the levy price. What is not realised is 
that this leads to a fall in production 
because cane is diverted into the control- 
free gur and khandsari. 

A complaint the government has is 
that the grower does not get a sufficient 
share of the increased return through 
free sale sugar. Besides, increased pro¬ 
duction has rarely resulted in cheaper 
open market sugar. Excise rebates are 
given to the mills to increase production. 
Here also, the government feels that the 
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rebate is not sufficiently passed on to the 
grower. In fact, there has been a move 
to stop the rebate, but the argument that 
the rebate, by helping to increase pro¬ 
duction, has helped the government pull 
in more by way of duties, has been found 
convincing enough to stave this off. 

The complaint which the mills have 
is that they have no incentive to improve 
sugar recovery from sugarcane. The 
statutorv minimum to be paid to the 
grower is based on a certain percentage 
of recovery of sugar from the cane. If 
this percentage goes up cither because of 
greater efficiency or belter quality cane, 
the statutory minimum also goes up 
accordingly. So, while the grower 
gains, the mills earn little extra. In the 
interest of higher sugar recovery, it 
would be wise to let the mills keep a 
little more of the extra earnings. 

As for nationalisation, a constant 
criticism is that LJ.P.’s private mills have 
done much worse than Maharashtra’s 
co-operative ones. "I he latter have also 
given the grower a much fairer deal. But 
this, while true, cannot be used as an 
argument for nationalisation because 
Maharashtra’s private mills have done as 
well as its co-operative ones. However 
in 1972-73, the drought in Maharashtra 
affected production there. And so 88 
percent of the substantial increase in pro¬ 
duction was accounted for by U.P., and 
only 11 percent by Maharashtra. 

In fact, the figures for 1972-73 present 
a fairly strong case against nationalisa¬ 
tion. Production in the few “sick” 
mills which had been taken over by the 
government fell by 1.5 percent, while 
private mills were responsible for 81 per 
cent of the increase in production The 
share of the co-opcrativcs in total produc¬ 
tion came down from 41 to 37 percent. 
In fact, looking at production figures 
alone, the government does not have much 
reason to complain, despite wide fluctua¬ 
tions annually in production, because the 
industry has exceeded every plan target 
set for it. 

But this is not to say that everything 
is all right with the industry. It is not 
untrue to say that many mill-owners 
delay payments to growers, and leave 
bills outstanding for long periods. 
Efficiency could certainly be increased, 


for a large number of mills operate at 
between 40 and 60 percent of capacity. 
One reason for this is obsolescence of 
machinery. This has been caused by the 
fact that research and development ex¬ 
penditure in the industry is negligible. 
Then, cane development, which is neces¬ 
sary to safeguard future production is not 
given much attention. The obvious rea¬ 
son for all this is the mental attitude of 
the Jala, who wants to save even on the 
expenditure that is necessary to keep a 
unit efficient and up-to-date. 

There is also a good bit of underhand 
dealing, for a portion of the levy sugar 
finds its way into the open market. Plan 
targets may have been exceeded, but the 
consumer gets no relief. Sugar rations 
remain inadequate, and the housewife 
is surprised when you tell her that sugar 
production has increasad by 25 percent 
in the past year.* Prices of open market 
sugar remain astronomical. The con¬ 
clusion is obvious and undeniable: some 
one is playing the market. It is hard to 
believe that the talas who run the private 
mills are innocent. In fact, this becomes 
even more certain when one considers the 
fact that, officially, the sugar industry 
has one of the lowest profitability rates 
going Why then arc the millers eager 
to hang on to the industry, and what 
makes it worth their while to pay so 
much to the Congress at election time 7 
Like the ice-berg, there is more to this 
milling business than meets the eye. 

The mills, of course, have a ready¬ 
made answer to the question of prices. 
The largest item of cost, they say, is the 
price of cane. Then come the heavy 


Eighty percent of our population is 
rural. Yet, rural medic:: 1 care is practi¬ 
cally non-existent. A quarter century of 
freedom has achieved little. 

There are over 10 million people 
suffering from leprosy in India. Tuber¬ 
culosis is endemic in all the states. 
Smallpox is still rampant. Malaria has 
raised its head again. Venereal diseases 
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taxes. Conversion costs of the induj 
it is claimed, are comparable to cost 
other countries. Distribution costs 
claimed to be among the world’s low< 
The pertinent question is not y 
prices are so high, or why exports hi 
to be subsidised, but why prices do \ 
re-act when supply increases substantia 

However, the industry now seems 
be making some sort of an effort 
changing its image. To take one exa 
pic, the industry has, in consultation w 
the nationalised banks, evolved a pro 
dure under which cane payment tain 
remain in arrears. State govcrnmi 
dues are also linked to despatches ,ji 
like excise duty. So an ears'*Steed b 
pile up there either. 

The Indian Sugar Mills Associati 
has also put forward the idea ol ;i & 
units scheme. By this, ar initial u»nl 
billion of Rs 1 crore will be made. T 
will meet the working losses of the “sic 
units, so that these losses will not 
passed on to the consumer. The assoc 
tion claims that response from botlit 
mills and the slate government has be 
enthusiastic. 

The picture that emerges from 
this is a confused one. Mistrust preva 
all round and nobody’s hands are del 
And the situation is not likely to resol 
itself through the Sugar Industry Enqui 
Commission; for the 10 members oft 
committee have examined the pm bid 
of nationalisation, pricing, and the lull 
of the industry, and refused to corat 
themselves to any course of actit 
They have submitted three separate l 
ports presumably all interim ! I 


arc on the increase. Malnutrition ki 
one million children every year. 

In the typical village, housing l» c 
tics are inadequate and unsatisiacto 
Clean water is rarely available. Ed u< 
tional indices and per capita income t 
low. Nutritional standards lead to P< 
resistance to illnesses. Basic ideas 
hygiene are absent, as also sanitatj 


T. N. Philip 

Half a Doctor 
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iealthy habits persist under the 
:t ity of religion and convention, 
jrance pervades. 

Any survey of rural health must take 
P of the children. Sixty-five percent 
hem suffer from moderate malnutri- 
i, and 18 percent from its severe 
ji, Even if they survive, they are 
juentiy doomed to retarded develop- 
pt. We have the largest number of 
[world’s blind. All this, apart from 
|smg a serious loss of co-operative 
|rt lbr national development, add to 
! social cost of rehabilitating the 
idicapped. Intensive nutrition drives 
jc to be made along with the family 
[ming T 7 ogramme if we are to prevent 
livsicalfy and therefore mentally retar- 
gencration. 

This, then, is the dimension of the 
bleni. What is the set-up that exists 
achle it ? There is a primary health 
tre in each of the 5,500 community 
elopment blocks. They have the 
owing functions : preventive and 
at'vc medicare, maternal and child 
1th, family planning, health education, 
cation of statistics, control of com- 
niuiblc diseases, and environmental 
itation. Each PHC has 7 to 8 sub- 
tres with a basic health worker and an 
nliarv-nurse-midwife. The 350 district 
ipitals (with about 300 beds in each) 
c been recommended to be major 
dical and public health centres. Each 
trie! hospital has about 8 peripheral 
uk hospitals with 30 beds each. 

I low efficient is this set-up. There is 
"doctor in each PHC. Since 1972, it 
s been decided to have 2 such doctors 
each centre. But even this is inadc- 
ate. Statistical studies show that 5 
rcent ‘jj|f the population has “felt 
lesses” in a day. This means that in 
population of 80,000 the number of 
L) ple needing medical aid is 4,000. A 
etor, if he works 8 hours a day, can at 
‘ maximum see 150 patients—and that 
an overestimation. This means that, 
peak efficiency, a PHC doctor can 
:er to only 4 percent of the patients 
10 need his help. 

But treating patients who come to 
n is not the only duty of the PHC 
ctor * He is also expected to prevent 


diseases as far as possible, besides dabbl¬ 
ing in other official chores. To add to 
his problems, the population under his 
care is spread far and wide, the majority 
in numerous inaccessible villages. He is 
rarely provided with transport and is 
always short of drugs. He does not have 
basic diagnostic aids like the X-Ray. He 
has enough paper work to keep a 
minister happy. And he lives alone in a 
social desert. The health workers under 
him are important allies. They vaccinate 
children, reach mothers basic hygiene, 
and register births and deaths. One only 
has to go to an Indian village to realise 
the farce that is the health service pro¬ 
vided to rural India. 

The district hospital is another ex¬ 
perience. There are too many patients 
and too few doctors The place is filthy, 
and all you sec is patients waiting. 

The first point to note is that this 
organisational set-up will not do. The 
basic fault lies in the approach to the 
problem. No hierarchical organisation 
of such a magnitude and with so little 
grass-roots organisation can ever dream 
of succeeding. The problem cannot be 
approached from the top. It must be 
tackled from the village level if it is to 
have even the vaguest chance of succeed¬ 
ing. 

To arrive at a logical and plausible 
alternative to the present set-up, one 
must first look at the rural morbidity 
rates. (Morbidity can be broadly defined 
as deviation from ihc state of physical or 
mental well-being.) Mortality incidence 
varies in different parts of the country, 
and hence health programmes must 
adjust accordingly. Thus, in Tamilnadu’s 
Vellore district, it has been shown 
through experience and pilot schemes that 
94 percent of the illnesses can be treated 
with just 12 basic medicines. These do 
not include antibiotics, and none of the 
medicines are costh. Not one of these 
involve injections cither. A placebo has 
been included for those patients with 
vague aches and pains, especially seen 
with advancing age : tablets in diflerent 
colours given regularly provide miracu¬ 
lous cures ! 

The questions posed then are : Is it 
necessary to post a doctor in a rural set¬ 
up when 94 percent of the cases he sees 
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“Technology has made stupendous advan¬ 
ces because our loudspeakers now bring 
awakening for a radius of 20 miles.” 


can be treated by someone less trained ? 
Further, is it not unwise to post a doctor 
in an area where the population is thinly 
spread over a large area, and where he 
can treat only a small percentage of the 
patients ? Morever, does it really make 
sense to bury a physician in some remote 
spot where he would not have the 
minimum facilities needed for the use of 
his skill—an X-Ray machine, efficient 
transport, an adequate and regular supply 
of medicines, laboratory facilities, a 

hospital ? 

Hence the necessity for “Peasant 

Doctors.” 

The Union Health Ministry has in 

mind a Rs 150 crorc rural health scheme 
based on an integrated structure of 

indigenous and allopathic systems. It 
propose^ to give six months' training to 
practitioners of indigenous medicine and 
then allow them to practise as doctors. 
The basic idea is good, but it is gross 
madness to imagine that within six 
months anyone can be adequately trained 
to treat sick people. 

Ideally, the peasant doctor must have 
at least 2 years of training and another 
year of internship. The basic aim in his 
curriculum should be training him to 
treat the simple cases and to recognise 
the more complicted ones so that he can 
refer them to an MBBS doctor. It would 
be ideal if there can be a peasant doctor 
at least within walking distance of each 
village. Thus the peasant doctor in one 
village can look after the health problems 
in the surrounding villages as well. The 
basic advantage in this scheme is that 
because of different Vecruitment criteria, 
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the peasant doctor will be closer to the 
villagers. He will understand their pro¬ 
blems better, realise their fears and 
superstitions, and be moic approachable. 

The peasant doctor's training should 
be such that he can differentiate what he 
can treat from what he cannot. He should 
be trained in preventive medicine as well, 
apail from health education and family 
planning methods. He should be trained 
so that he can look after emergencies till 
they can be taken to hospital. He should 
be taught the basic u>c ot the stetho¬ 
scope. 

it must be made clear at the outset 
that training to be a peasant doctor is by 
no means a stepping stone to becoming a 
full-fledged doctor. The two careers are 
at different lev els and the peasant doctor 
can never practise in an urban area. The 
syllabus should be deliberately simple. 
He should be taught to recognise his 
limitations. He should know what he 
cannot do. 

Recruitment can be of various cate¬ 
gories --either science students straight 
after a degree in college, or homeopaths 
already in the villages. One could even 
recruit the village school teacher, for he 
will be in an excellent position to teach 
the villagers basic hygiene. 

Training can be at the district hospital. 
Since most of it will be practical training, 
it will not be too much of a problem to 
organise. It is essential that the peasant 
doctor's professional responsibility and 
his right to exercise it with a degree of 
independence is clearly laid down. 

Back in the village after training, the 
peasant doctor will be supplied with 
drugs at regular intervals by mobile 
teams. Financially it will not be possible 
for the government to pay him. But this 
will be no problem. If he charges an 
officially fixed nominal sum, he will be 
making more than the average villager. A 
constant check should be kept so that 
the peasant doctor does not try to treat 
complicated cases or il.ece the patients 
whom he treats. 

The success of this scheme will rest 
ultimately on none other than the peasant 
doctor himself. Will he understand his 
role and be contcnLto fill in a niche, or 
will he aim higher once he learns he can 


make easy money ? Will he have the 
sympathy and the understanding needed 
among ignorant villagers ? 

The case for peasant doctors is over¬ 
whelming. Yet, one can expect opposi¬ 
tion, even if the training period is 3 years. 
This will mainly stem from the possibility 
of endangering the health of a people by 
ill-trained medical officers let loose on 
them. But this fear reflects an ideal 
alternative which is unattainable at pre¬ 
sent in India. High quality service to a 
few at the expense of the many is the 
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kind of zero-sum game that cannot 
justified in a democracy. Besides, 
kind of medical care needed in 
villages, and the sociological and eco 
mic factors involved in posting an urb 
oriented doctor in a village justify 
training of peasant doctors. And 
final clinching argument: we do not h ; 
the funds to train enough MBBS doet 
to cover all the villages. The choice 
not between a fully Iraired doctor an 
peasant doctor, but one between a peas 
doctor and no doctor at all. 


Sri Lanka 

Nightmares in Paradise 


“If (here be a paradise on earth, it is 
this, it is this, it is this." The verdant 
island of Sri Lanka lies beneath a clear 
turquois sky as dark as the surrounding 
turquois sea. It has hills like folds of 
olive velveteen, swamps made lovely by 
their covering of pearl white water lilies, 
and fields that look like expanses of pale 
honey glistening in the sunshine. Sri 
Lanka seems a resplendent isle. 

The outward signs of a welfare state 
are all there. Even university education 
is free. Medical care is free. And every 
week, every Ceylonese gets a kilo of rice 
free. He also gets wheat, flour and sugar 
at heavily subsidised rates. No Ceylonese 
starves. 

But when one looks closer—Prime 
Minister Sirimavo Bandaranaike is in 
Mother Hubbard's unenviable position : 
her foreign exchange cupboard is bare. 
The economy, crisis ridden for 20 years, 
is on the verge of collapse. Lanka owes 
more than one billion US dollars to 
various nations and world bodies. The 
GNP has declined. Agricultural produc¬ 
tion has declined. Prices have not : 
annual inflation is about 20 percent. The 
export earnings have not gone up for 
years. But food imports are now costing 
more than a quarter of the national 
budget. The Business Acquisitions Act 
Mrs Bandaranaike has passed has choked 
investment, foreign and domestic. Taxes 
are high. 15 percent population is unemp¬ 
loyed. 100 percent of the population is 


grumbling. The Maoist insurgents i 
alive and acting. And the resemmi 
among the Tamil minority is on | 
increase; Tamil guerillas seem to ha 
started operating in the predomnun 
Tamil north and cast. 

The basis for this grimness appei 
to be economic. The major damage h 
been caused by the high cost of wclfa 
With everyone of the 13 million citizt 
getting free food despite low domes 
production of rice and other stapl 
Lanka imports most of its food ; last \i 
it spent S 98 million and this year in 
spend a good $ 120 million. It see 
impossible to do away with this free a 
subsidised food and difficult to cut doi 
on it This food, particularly free r« 
has been used as a political gimmick I 
many years to lure the electorate m 
voting for one or the other of the t 
major political parties, Mrs Banda 
naike’s Sri Lanka'Freedom Pr: 0 !^ (SLF 
and the opposition United National Pal 
(UNP). The people have got used 
getting their weekly gift from the govd 
ment, whoever may be in power. Th 
do not take kindly to cuts in the ratio 
or to increases in the subsidy pt> ce 
past experience shows. To stop the si 
sidies would be like throwing a flami 
torch into a pile of dynamite. Sii 
1970, when Mrs Bandaranaike came 
power for the second time as prem 1 
consumer prices have gone up by - 
percent. Whatever else they may he i 
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bear, even unwillingly, the people are 
likely to tolerate an end to subsidies, 
s Bandaranaike realises this. 

The communal problem is becoming 
»ra\ated by the increasing competition 
iobs. The majority Sinhalese were 
entf ul because they felt that the rnino- 
, 1 amils were being favoured for jobs 
the British colonisers. In 1956 the 
v premier’s husband, SWRD Bandara- 
U\ swept into power on his promise 
safeguard the Sinhalese race, its langu- 
: and its culture. From then on the 
lulls felt that they were getting the 
Mi end of the stick. The growing 
nnl resentment was inflamed when two 
is ago Sinhala was declared the 
lonal l&iguage, for this meant that the 
mis would be at a disadvantage in 
ir search for the scarce jobs, parti- 
arl\ for those in the public services 
cio the Tamils have worked for de- 
■s. On the tea, rubber and coconut 
ntations too, there is friction between 
ii! and Sinhalese labour. The plan- 
joiis cannot absorb everyone. Besides 
\ arc having a difficult time : they are 
basis of Larka’s economy but tea 
in the world market have been 
mg lor some years, there is no global 
mcur for rubber, and there is no rush 
coconut products. Lanka’s output of 
i-prccious gems and spices earns 
iparativcly little anyway. 


The foreign exchange situation has 
long worried each government, SLFP 
UNI\ Virtually unsuccessful attempts 
vc been made to cut down on food 
ports while retaining the subsidies, by 
reasing domestic production. Attempts 
vc also been made to attract tourists, 
tclv Lanka’s mini air force has itself 
:ome diverted from defence to tourism; 
carns’^ 150,000 a month by taking 
insts sight-seeing in aircraft purchased 
ring the 1971 insurrection. Yet tourists 
P not coming in hordes. Lanka is still 
PP in the red and the goodwill of those 
have given it loans, grants and other 
f» is souring. The only country which 
becoming increasingly helpful is China, 
has given Lanka among other things 
least Rs 405 million in grants and Rs 
5 million in interest free loan to be 
>aid on easy terms. It also buys half 
Lanka’s exportable rubber at higher 
^ world prices. 


7 

Some six months ago, Mrs Bandara- foreign entrepreneurs until they are con- 

naike took a desprate step to earn foreign vinced that the premier’s announcement 

exchange: creative Ceylonese such as that Lanka will have a mixed economy 

artists, writers, photographers were given from now' on is not a temporary gimmick, 

powerful incentives to earn abroad. She Even then the Business Acquisition Act, 

has also announced incentives for foreign which allows the takeover of the assets 

private investments, in such fields as blit not the liabilities of any private con- 

industrial, mineral and agricultural ex- cern, is a source of perpetual anxiety 

port industries, tourism and the fisheries, for the investors. The government has 

Incentives include an 8 year tax holiday, a history of veering from policy to 

tax rebates tor depreciation and loss, thoughtless policy, often having to eat 

remittance of dividends and repatriation its words, 

of capital profits, customs duty con¬ 
cessions and a 65 percent premium on Lanka s economic hyper-crisis can be 
foreign exchange invested and earned. traced to the quandary of its leaders. 

Not only does the electorate switch from 

Industrialisation has often been point- one party to the other between elections, 

ed out as a tonic for Lanka’s moribund —having got alternately over the past 

economy. But the government’s policies 15 years the leftist SLFP and the rightist 

have, to say the least, discouraged invest- UNP—but also Mrs Bandaranaike seems 

ment particularly by foreigners. Indian to be easily swayed. She wants to stay 

businessmen have been given quit noti- in power. She tries to make sure, with 

ces. The handful of Britons still on tea a patch work of harshness and timidity, 

plantations know they are not welcome, that the rumbling of discontent will not 

With the government supposedly socia- lead to an explosion that will blast her 

listic and with its taking over various out of office before the 1977 election; 

fields of economic activity often bluntly for example she puts up prices but brings 

and at short notice, the climate for them down somewhat when the people 

investment has not been salubrious. Mrs assail the increases. For all her talk of 

Bandaranaike's incentives may not attract socialism she does not seem to have any 



All right, Plan Bandh will sound more popular. 
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clearcut aim or any clearcul means to 
achieve it. She herself is apparently con¬ 
fused and advisers of several colours 
have not helped lessen her confusion. 
Hence the spur of ihe moment deci¬ 
sions, the panicky retreats, the chaotic 
chopping and changing. 

It will be a stupendous task to pull 
Lanka out of its morass. If Mrs 
Bandaranaike is to achieve this she must 
first realise that hasty decisions and 
panic stiicken concessions to public 
pressure arc, in the long run, not going 
to help her. She must realise that a few 
returns are more profitable than a lot of 
empty slogans. She must also realise 
neither policy nor law will work unless it 
is applied to all ; the hypociisy which has 
accompanied her laws must end : in 1971 
many businessmen and some members of 
the elite were arrested for having bank 
accounts abroad. During interrogation, 
it looked like cabinet ministers too had 
accounts abroad. The embarrassing 
eases were hidden away but the small 
fry were prosecuted with fanfare. People 
eventually get to learn of such tilings and 
this brings political downfall closer. 

The food subsidies cannot end right 
away but the imports can diminish if an 
extensive domestic food production drive 


is undertaken and a modest industrial 
beginning made. Some of the high yield 
varieties of rice could be tried out. With 
eradication of disincentives to investment, 
whether domestic or foreign, steps may 
be taken to sec, for instance, whether the 
iron ore is worth working, and to increase 
the mining of graphite and canning of 
seafood. \ here are other possibilities for 
modest industrialisation if one looks 
purposivelv (If foreign investors come, 
Lanka will have to guard against 
insiduous political influences ; but this it 
already is and has been trying to do). 
The word modest must be emphasised. 
Great leaps forward are not normally 
possible. Small steps Toward are. Seda¬ 
tives such as Mrs Bandaranaike has been 
administering to her island’s economy 
cannot cure its endemic ills. Nor can 
imitative solutions work. The ambition 
for prosperity must take into account the 
inherent physical and financial limitations. 
A strategy for long-term development is 
seldom compatible with short-term pallia¬ 
tives. If Mrs Bandaranaike can prove 
her earnestness, she is likely to find that 
those nations and international organisa¬ 
tions which have become reluctant to 
help the Lanka which has not helped 
itself, will revive their interest in its 
progress. 


I. Satya Sundaram 

Learning a la Carte 


An open university at the national 
level sounds good. According to the 
Union education minister the government 
is more than toying with the idea. What 
it would make of it remains to be seen. 

In the early sixties, the British Labour 
Party jumped enthusiastically at the 
concept of an open university. Its 
election programme in 1964 made much 
of it. By the end of the decade the 
experiment was launched. The results so 
far haven t been too bad. Essentially the 
open university provides facilities for 
home study upto the university and 
higher technical standards for a great 
variety of potential students : those who 
left school early ; those not accepted for 


a formal course of higher education; 
those who need refresher or conversion 
courses and finally those who want simply 
to improve their knowledge. Some of 
the features of the British experiment 
are : the open university is based on a 
carefully programmed foundation course 
consisting of specially prepared educa¬ 
tional texts, correspondence courses, 
lectures, journals, radio and television 
broadcasts and other communication 
aids, all knit together to present an integ¬ 
rated introduction to the humanities, 
social sciences, mathematics and science; 
the university is grant-aided by the go¬ 
vernment ; its capital cost at around 
£ 100,000 and annual running cost of 
three to four times the amount are 


substantially lower than that of a com 
tional university; the fee charged is at 
the same as for a correspondence coy 
the degree system is based on ere 
given at the end of each term ; its hij 
centralised form of organisation prov 
for firm control and a fully integrj 
operation. The open university cn 
the co-operation of and draws hea 
upon the other established universi 
especially for academic personnel 
preparation of texts. 

The open university represents 
break with tradition. It is based m 
on social diagnosis than on pu 
academic goals. It fits in with the c 
cept of education as a continuing part 
life, the ideal that has been tilled “ 
educative society”. But there need 
no compromise on standards. Dcgi 
conferred by an open university wo 
compare with those cf the convcniio 
university. If successful, it could m 
mise the distinction between the acade 
and the popular and make know lei 
available to all irrespective of their f 
mal education. Even in the Britain 
the sixties, it was found that hig 
education was almost the exclusive j 
serve of the middle and upper das 
and that under the traditional system 
all received the education their inis 
gence would warrant: not all those v 
would like and profit from it could a til 
it. And those who went in for lug 
education often did so because, for th 
social stratum it was, “the done thing" 

It is undeniable, at any rate in In( 
that the conventional university hasi 
fulfilled its obligations to society, 
this is not entirely the university's fat 
Today it is lost in growth, size, co 
plexity and the pace of modern I 
Even more than A that, it has Jjjen cai 
upon to undertake too many tasks 
easily reconcilable with one another, 
would suffice to point out just one 
the more glaring contradictions. A« 
versity’s traditional aims, with which 
one can legitimately quarrel, have bi 
academic integrity, sound scholarships 
cultural achievement. These answe 
the needs of a society in which those * 
sought higher education look for A 
future in scholarship and what w 
called the learned professions. Toda 
large population seeks education not 
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■casons but for playing their part 
; world of action and affairs, at 
is levels in industry, commerce, 
unications, management and so on. 
I extent an university geared for the 
cement of knowledge, is also asked 
cad it on a massive but superficial 
it will be exposed to commercial 
nees-rather than to academic and 
al values. Many academicians con- 
extension work by university, 
gh correspondence courses and 
ir means, as a kind of subcontract- 
inch detracts from the pursuit of 
ience and interferes with internal 
mg. scholarship and research. They 
■ that an university must to an 
t rcmtrtn an ivory tower insulated 
the wider society. If their ideal is 
>ted, their logic is unexceptionable, 
the same the university fails the 
tv in that, a good part of the latter’s 
mg needs remains unfulfilled. This 
is really not that the universities are 
ie wrong but that different types 
institutions,, are required to meet 
rent social needs. The experiment 
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of the open university is an attempt to 
create a new institution, without having 
to demolish those that have stood the 
lest of time, to meet the new needs of 
our times. 

It goes without saving that the pro¬ 
portion of the educationally under¬ 
privileged is very much larger in India 
than in a country like Britain. Here, 
higher education is beyond the means of 
most. Many of those who take to it 
find it functionally unsuitable for a 
future career and intellectually unstimu¬ 
lating. Those who have the potentiality 
and aptitude often go without any oppor¬ 
tunity for development. Bright students 
often miss the bus to higher learning. 
In spite of their aims, the universities 
have become mere examining bodies. 
The advent and growth of an open 
university should enable the conventional 
universities to concentrate on their 
primary functions while offering the mass 
of under-privileged seekers after know¬ 
ledge the type of education they want at 
a cost they cun afford. Effectively used, 
it is one of the means to avoid waste in 
our education, because it provides an 
alternative to unthinking expansion of 
higher education. 

Should the open university insist on 
a minimum formal educational qualifica¬ 
tion for registration as a student 7 The 
answer should be an emphatic ‘No’, 
though an initial screening oil the basis 
of a simple test, to determine if the 
potential student has the interest and 
comprehension to profit from the courses 
offered appears inescapable in a society 
in which 70 percent are illiterate. 

Unlike in Britain, where the open 
university is sometimes called “the Uni¬ 
versity of the Air”, breadcasting cannot 
be of any immediate use on an appreci¬ 
able scale in India, though it could 
develop over the years as part of a 
complex blend of correspendence courses, 
programmed instruction, tutorial classes 
and short residential courses. Evidently 
an open university in India will have to 
draw freely upon the academic commu¬ 
nity in the existing universities, especially 
for preparing suitable material which 
could serve as educational texts in their 
own right. This could however open 


the floodgates to spurious elements and 
crass careerists who could be depended 
upon to pervert the very purpose of the 
open university. This apart, there are 
a number of aspects which the promo¬ 
ters of the open university should remem¬ 
ber in the Indian context. The cost at 
which the student can avail of the open 
university should be nominal. This 
must be achieved without diluting 
standards and without leaning heavily 
on government grants. For this the 
initial investment as well as the running 
cost must be kept low—which would be 
possible if the co-operation of the exit¬ 
ing universities specially in the use of 
their libraries and staff is enlisted. Any 
institution with high ambitions and long¬ 
term aims must necessarily have a long 
gestation period. It would therefore be 
inadvisable to set up an open university 
in haste merely in the hope that later 
improvements would follow. Extensive 
campuses, huge buildings and other 
complex facilities are entirely avoidable. 
But what cannot be postponed is the 
preparation well in advance of sound 
material for an adequate foundation 
course, that would suit the Indian 
students. This is not available today. 
The text books used in the conventional 
universities cannot meet the requirements 
of the open university. The question is 
not merely what to teach but how. In 
Britain, they have approached this pro¬ 
blem with commendable freshness. The 
humanities foundation is, for instance, 
conceived with a view to awakening 
interest in and enthusiasm for the study 
of man, his history and his cultural 
achievement. Philosophy, history, liter¬ 
ature, music, art, history, and religion 
have been brought together to provide 
thorough grounding in the humanities. 
In social sciences the question asked and 
answered is not merely how do people 
live in societies but why do people live 
in societies. The aim is to understand 
not merely what mathematics does but 
what mathematics is. 

Britain has found centralised organis¬ 
ational control essential to achieve the 
aims of the open university. In India a 
national university with regional branches 
is indicated. The courses will have to 

(to pdge 15) 
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Jottings 


□ There is grim irony about the assess¬ 
ment of the UN Economic Commission 
for Airica of the spectacular growth rates 
of certain African countries, like Tunisia, 
Nigeria, Libya, Kenya and so on. It 
comes at a time when some others 
(Senegal, Mauritania, Upper Volta, Mali, 
Niger and Chad) are o\crtaken by a 
catastrophic drought, Irom the cllects of 
which they would take years to recover, 
and when yet others (Guinea Bissau, 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Angola and 
Mozambique) arc reeling under repres¬ 
sion. In I I countries the growth rate in 
1972 was 6 percent or more ; in 6 of 
these the increase was 10 percent or 
higher. Tunisia tops the list with a rate 
of between 15 to 20 percent. In spite of 
the vast disparity among the developing 
countries of Africa, in a sense because 
of it, the gross domestic product for all 
of them taken together has risen by 5.5 
percent in 1972. But the increase in 
GDP has mostly been oll'set by an aver¬ 
age population growth rate of 2.5 per¬ 
cent, depressing the average increase in 
per capita income to 3 percent. But 
averages do not show' Afnca for what it 
is. Africa’s 2S0 million tons of petro¬ 
leum in 1972 came from Libya (106 
million tons), Nigeria (90 million tons) 
and Algeria (51 million tons). And the 
starving countries in West and Central 
Africa are finding to their cost that a 
rich neighbour, without food to spare, is 
of no help. For them, food conies from 
afar, falls from the sky and vanishes, as a 
UN relief worker puts it, as soon as it 
hits the ground. 

□ The physical and biological sciences 
have advanced suflicicnlly to establish 
that mental illnesses are essentially 
situational. In main countries lunatic 
asylums have been turned into clinics for 
psychiatric treatment. But among the 
neglected majority in India whom health 
planning, now in its third decade, has not 
touched, are those who deserve and need 
help most but are severely denied it. 
Homeless schizophrenics, wander through 
the streets in every Indian town like stray 


cattle, living on charity or morsels of 
food searched out from garbage. Accor¬ 
ding to a conservative estimate, there are 
5 million untreated chronic psychotics, 
another 5 million persons with severe 
degrees of mental subnormality and over 
2 million untreated epileptics in the 
country. It might be several five year 
plans, many seminars and expert com¬ 
mittee reports before these 12 million 
can, if ever, have the benefit of modern 
psychotropic drugs. And by then, they 
won't be just a dozen million. 

□ Is there a soft option for the African 
freedom fighter ? Herbert Chitepo, chief 
of the Zimbabwaye African National 
Union (ZANU), which spearheads the 
Rhodesian liberation movement, passed 
through Delhi on his way home from 
visits to Australia and New Zealand. He 
asked for diplomatic and material help. 
Within days, Mrs Gandhi, in an address 
to the old freedom fighters of the pre- 
1947 days, said : “Our thoughts go out to 
those w'ho have yet to achieve freedom.” 
Is that all we can do ? Around the time 
when freedom came to India, Nehru 
called the Asian Relations Conference 
aimed mainly at helping the forces of 
liberation in Indonesia and other sister 
nations under subjugation. Since then, 
for what it W'us worth, India’s diplomatic 
initiative, in the cause of other people's 
freedom, has been sporadic or uninspir¬ 
ing ; and as for material help, there 
hasn't been any, save the Bangladesh 
episode. 

□ Terrorism, like aggression, is defying 
solution as well as definition. And it 
escalates from week to bloody week. The 
hijacking of a Japanese jumbo jet in the 
Middle East, the massacre at the Athens 
airport (both by Arab guerillas) and the 
Israeli abduction in the Lebanese skies of 
a civil plane have all happened within 
the past one month. About the same 
tune, the UN's special committee on 
international terrorism (consisting of 
representatives of 35 countries huddled 
together for 4 weeks) threw up its hands, 
unable to define what constituted terro¬ 
rism. In a sense it is good that there was 
no meeting ground between those who 
held that any act, per se, against innocent 
people, like hijacking, kidnapping, and 
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taking hostages, would be terrorism, 
those who believed that any deiinj 
should take into account the unso 
problems, the intolerable conditions, 
pre-emptive strikes, the punitive rj 
the inhuman laws and other manifi 
tions of state terrorism. Had there 1 
a consensus, it would have been 
political compromise, a meanini 
patchwork. For over two decades n 
the UN hasn’t been able to arrive a 
satisfactory definition of ‘aggressi 
War, said Clausewitz, is politics by o 
means. And the representatives of 
UN’s member-states are unlikely to 
their hands by agreeing to limit tl 
options in the pursuit by any means 
what they consider is iu Ih&h* natio 
self-interest. The quest for the elti 
definition should, if one is earnest jb 
finding it, be taken out of p 4ii 
International jurists, if unattached 
governments, shouldn't take long 
clarify what constitutes ‘terrorisin' 
‘aggression’. 

□ A news report, which rings rclial 
speaks of Sheikh Abdullah’s decision 
return to the national scene. But wl 
was he before in the national area 
Cynics might recall the well-worn te 
nique of forlorn people, who turn tuC 
when neither man nor mammon has 
for them. Abdullah’s personal qualil 
apart, docs India need tried and ti 
leaders, or rather a new generation 
politicians who would be equal to 
demands on political executives in 
modern administrative system. Then 
only one thing that could perhaps 
tenuate the abnormality of the Sheik 
decision to descend on the all-Ini 
scene—there are lesser men still a rot 
having the time of their life. 

A Nona 
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the week that was 


n Casualties are mounting in an open 
cbellion which has broken out in the 
kiluchistan province of Pakistan. 

j Fazal Elahi, candidate of the ruling 
Voplc's Party, has been elected President 
>1 Pakistan under the new constitution, 
lie power however will remain with 
Jliutto who is to be the Prime Minister. 

2 Several Communist units entered the 
ainboctian capital, Phnom Penh. There- 
itui rtie Cambodian high command 
■cp«>rtcd a lull in the fighting, apparently 
la.iuse the Communists had been vveak- 
■nded by intensified US bombing. 

j The US has ordered a halt to the 
viuhing in Cambodia. 

7J \ he Cambodian President, Gen Lon 
sioi. is alleged to have fled Phnom Penh 
jn August 1 for an unknown destination. 

j With all major rivers in spate and the 
iiuhmaputra Meghna and the Jamuna 
till rising, Bangladesh is facing one of its 
mnt floods. An estimated half million 
leople have been hit. 

] In India there are unprecedented 
oods in Jammu and Kashmir, the flood 
itu.ition in Assam is still grave, the 
iomti near Lucknow is nearing the 
anger mark and all Punjab rivers are in 
pau Meanwhile the Indian and 
akistani armies have agreed to rescue 
ood victims on either side of the border 
l Jammu and Kashmir on humanitarian 
rounds. 

! Isra& planes intercepted an Arab 
diner over Beirut and forced it to fly to 
tael. Four of the passengers were 
itained and the plane was allowed to 
turn with the rest of the passengers to 
sir lit. 

Scores of Libyan lawyers and intel- 
-tuals have been imprisoned because 
ey opposed the cultural revolution in 
e country, a Lebanese newspaper has 
ported. 

The Chilean cabinet resigned to enable 
ssident Salvador Allende to carry out 


a reshuffle. Allende has included the 
commanders of the three armed forces 
and the chief of police in his new cabinet. 

□ Australia has reduced the import tariff' 
by 25 percent. 

□ The Commonwealth heads of govern¬ 
ment concluded their meeting in Ottawa 
with a concession that the responsibility 
for a settlement of the Rhodesian pro¬ 
blem lies with the British government. 
This concession may effectively prevent 
black African nations from putting up 
freedom fighters against the Ian Smith 
regime. 

□ Bangladesh has signed its first loan 
agreement with the US to import 80,000 
tons of wheat under the PL-480 pro¬ 
gramme. Grain from the US has so far 
been received as grants. 

□ The Food and Agricultural Organi¬ 
sation has started airlifting food to 
isolated pockets of people threatened by 
famine in drought stricken West Africa. 
The International Red Cross says there 
arc now 13 million Africans threatened 
by famine. 

□ The International Monetary Fund has 
approved a standby agreement for Pakistan 
to draw upto $ 75 million in Special 
Drawing Rights to support its economic 
programmes for the next 12 months. 

□ Burmah-Shell and Caltex have in¬ 
creased crude prices by 6.9 cents a barrel 
from the beginning of this month and 
Esso by 6.8 cents. 

□ The value of the Indian rupee has 
dropped to a record low in South East 
Asian market. 

□ Three British soldiers in Oman were 
killed when Oman Liberation Front 
guerillas set fire to tents at a British air 
base. 

□ The Greek Supreme Court has ratified 
the result of last months’ referendum 
which abolished the monarchy and made 
the country a republic. 
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jcLIPPINGS 


□ On landing at Stockholm some years 
ago, a minor minister from New Delhi 
ticked off the Indian ambassador for 
taking him to the ordinary lounge at the 
airport to wait for the luggage. The 
ambassador explained that the airport at 
the Swedish capital did not have a special 
lounge for VIPs. The minister was not 
mollified, perhaps not even convinced of 
the truth of the ambassador’s statement, 
until the envoy led him to a modest look¬ 
ing man waiting in another part of the 
lounge. He was the King of Sweden. 

□ The near-empty building of the 
Pakistan high commission in Chanakya- 
puri has become the prey of brass tap 
thieves. 20 brass taps were found mis¬ 
sing from the servants quarters in the 
high commission’s premises. 

□ Soon after losing the presidential 
election to Mr Richard Nixon by the 
largest margin of votes in American 
history. Senator George McGovern 
delivered a speech at Oxford in Britain in 
which he described President Nixon as 
“King Richard IV”. This earned him 
great opprobrium from his countrymen 
who accused him of bad taste. Today, 
in the wake of the Watergate flood, the 
popularity of Senator McGovern’s Oxford 
speech has grown so much that the 
senator has been finding it hard to meet 
all the requests for its copies. 

□ Japanese workers, by and large, do 
®ot take the annual leave due to them. 
'This has caused concern to the Japanese 

government. To set an example Japanese 
government senior ollicials now take 
more holidays. 

□ An anti-hijacking system developed by 
a 13-year old British schoolboy is being 
seriously studied by British European 
Airways. 

D (Ugandan President Idi) Amin has 
been described by some critics as a 
victim of hallucinations ; others have 

i 

assessed him as a male Joan of Arc in 
black Africa.—Prem Bhatia 


□ Delhi police have appointed an officer 
to promote communal amity in Sadar 
Bazar and Bara Hindu Rao. 

□ The great joys in life, Professor 
Konrad Lorenz insists, “seldom come to 
pass without some labor pains. Instant 
coffee is a bit like instant copulation— 
you save time, but you lose something 
else.” 

□ “Ireland is a country where the liber¬ 
ties of others arc protected . I know that 
on the many rainy days I will be bored, 
and perhaps then I will write a master¬ 
piece.”—Francoise Sagan, who is leaving 
for that land. 

□ The unhappy title of ‘world’s larcst 
bird’ could now be claimed for the tiny 
Chatham Islands black robin. Previously 
the title was claimed by the Seychelles 
Brush Warbler with a known population 
of around 50 living in the tropical 
warmth of the Indian Ocean. 

□ Bulgaria is known as the Land of 
Centenarians. The reason for this 
remarkable longevity has been attributed 
by some, to the Bulgarian yoghurt. 

□ How did the Central ministers spend 
the two-month recess between the budget 
session and the monsoon session of Par¬ 
liament ? The easiest way seemed to be 
to go abroad. Every third minister in 
the Union Cabinet took a jaunt between 
May l c J and July 22. Heading the list of 
17 of them was Indira Gandhi followed 
by Jagjivan Rani, Swaran Singh, D. P. 
Dhar and little known junior ministers 
Z A. Ansari and Kondaji Basappa. A 
total of Rs 23 lakhs was spent from the 
public exchequer to ensure that the minis¬ 
ters got a “well-earned” rest after a 
strenuous budget session. 

□ Gold ornaments weighing 27 grams 
were recovered from the stomach of a 
cow after an operation at a veterinary 
clinic. Fearing theft, the cow owner’s 
wife had kept the ornaments in a bag of 
cotton seed for feeding cattle. When she 
found the ornaments missing, the cow 
was brought to the clinic. Sure enough 
the gold was in its stomach. 

□ The planet Venus, previously thought 
to have a relatively smooth surface, is 


pock-marked with craters, scientists have 
discovered. 

□ The small Baltic island ofFehmain, 
mourned the passing of Waltraut, a prize 
cow which had produced 120,000 liters 
of milk in her lifetime. 

□ The official Chinese press has slightly 
altered its description of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung by dropping the word “great” 
from his usual title. 

□ Repeating the oft-heard official threats 
to hoarders and black-marketeers of 
foodgrain and other essential commo¬ 
dities, an AIR lady news-reader came to 
a sudden stop and then continued, we 
assume with her face flushed in embar¬ 
rassment at the newswritcr’s gaffe, 
“Stringent measures are also proposed to 
be taken against—pause—adulterers/’ 
is what she said. Is it that the law, in 
future, will treat with equal severity a 
husband discovered flagrante delicti 
and the grocer caught adding powdered 
kesari dal to his stock of besan ? 

□ Poor Vijay Amrithraj. By the time 
the Central Board of Customs and 
Excise is through with him, he will 
not be sure whether he won the Volvo 
tournament or lost it. He might well, 
in retrospect, feel it would have been 
better had he not entered the tennis 
tournament at all. 

□ Passengers travelling in a private bu 
attempted to burn it late one evenm| 
after its driver allegedly knocked down i 
cyclist near Seelampur and later tried w 
overrun two policemen who wanted ic 
stop the bus. 

□ Israeli researchers report they havi 
found a desert plant that produces wai 
which could serve both as car grease ant 
women’s makeup. 

□ There seems to be no nonsense abou 
publish and be damned in Fleet Stree 
these days. Suppress and be gouge* 
is more in order. 

—Paul Johnsot 

□ Just about the only events in Chin 1 
that can be dated in advance are forcigi 
visits and anniversaries ; all other happ efl 
ings tend to burst on the scene fullblowl 

—The Economi* 
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The Economy 



?rom Ottawa with No Love 

One of the less ambiguous results of 
| lC Ottawa Commonwealth Conference 
as been Canada’s confirmation of its 
nubility to ship wheat in large quan- 
j tics to the growing number of needy 
anons. Canada will take a hard line in 
ternational trade. The significance of 
s policy is unfolded by two connected 
dors : food prices are moving up in 
c developed countries (except probably 
EEC's .internal market) as food shor¬ 
es rise in the developing countries, 
condly, Britain has declined to open 
P her market for the products of dc- 
loping countries, resulting in the bland 
solution of the conference that the 
veloped Commonwealth countries, 
her than Britain, would maintain, wher- 
cr possible, existing favourable arrange- 
:nts for the'developing Commonwealth 
-unlries. In fact there is little scope for 
utual trade between the Commonwealth 
mntrics not ‘associated' with the EEC. 
i Heath took the view that the Lanca- 
ire textile industry was destroyed by 
king in textiles from other Common- 
calth countries. The lesson has not 
en lost on Mr Trudeau. As a result, 
r Swaran Singh who pleaded for a 
efercntial grouping of Commonwealth 
untries even without Britain, has re- 
rned home a sadder, and one hopes a 
her, man. 

he Sky is the Limit 

Development without tears implies 
rrovving with impunity. The picture 
^ the *^tal market borrowings by the 
aie governments in the current financial 

I ar (and thus for the ill-fated fourth 
an) is now available. They are out for 
aggregate amount of Rs 149.75 crores 
a uniform rate of interest of 

1 75 percent for a 12 year loan. This 
substantially less than the Rs 218 
>res envisaged by the budgetary propo- 
h. But the pruning of the borrowing 
ogramme has less to do with financial 
^priety or unexpected improvement in 
•°urces than on the subdued tempo of 
v elopment expenditure, owing to a 


variety of reasons, and the fortuitous 
position of there being no loans maturing 
for repayment this year. The overall 
picture is however disturbing when it is 
recalled that the new tax effort this year 
for all the states might not net in more 
than Rs 40 crores, only 6 of the states 
having gone in for any additional taxa¬ 
tion. The five years of the fourth plan 
saw a total open market borrowing of 
Rs 886 crores by the states, whose 
outstanding debt including that to the 
Centre, increased during the period from 
Rs 7440 crores to 11,670 crores. This is 
not the best way to “mobilise resources". 
Political expediency (e g. not touching the 
agricultural sector) and administrative 
apathy (e.g. not making state projects and 
undertakings, started with borrowed 
money, yield the expected results) is 
leading steadily to financial profligacy. 

Jute Needs Backing 

Like sugar, jute is expected to register 
a record crop this year—7.5 million bales 
compared with 5.7 million in the 1972-73 
season. But, neither the jute growers 
nor the jute industry will be the better 
for this spectacular improvement. The 
prospect, as things stand, is one of price 
slump, stagnant if not declining exports, 
and probably a fall even in the domestic 
demand. The reasons : the jute trade is 
stuck in the no-inan's land between a free 
market and a fully controlled one , the 
Jute Corporation of India, a two-year 
old toddler, has been let loose by the 
government to buy up some 1.5 million 
bales in order to prevent a slump. This 
is more than it can take on ; last year it 
purchased just about 100,000 bales. The 
statutory minimum price will remain, as 
in the past, mostly on paper. The plea 
of the industry to waive the export duty 
on jute goods has not been accepted, 
except for a partial concession on carpct- 
backing. With the foudgrain takeover in 
the doldrums, government purchases of 
gunny bags have tapered off. Export 
shipments in May—June 1973 have been 
the lowest in recent years at 234,300 tons. 
A common export strategy with Bang¬ 
ladesh (with a 5.5 million bales crop and 
without the handicap of export duty), has 
not so far been possible, though there is 
an understanding that the two countries 
will not undercut each other in the 
export market. But what can India do 


if prospective purchasers turn to Dacca 
rather than to Calcutta ? The first 
requirement for a successful trader is 
quicker reflexes, which is what New Delhi 
seems to lack. 

Rubber : Cushioning the Slump 

The rubber plantations in Kerala 
(which account for over 90 per cent of 
India’s output of around 200,000 tons) 
have an unprecedented problem on their 
hands : surplus stocks, uneconomic prices, 
and near break-down of the distribution 
and marketing system. The acreage 
under rubber cultivation has multiplied' 
fourfold in 20 years; half the area is with 
smallscale cultivators. There is of course 
a price fixed by the tariff commission 
(Rs 520 a quintal in September 1970); 
there is also a price subsidising scheme 
to help the small cultivators ; the State 
Trading Corporation and the state 
government have dabbled in the rubber 
market to no purpose. But the growers 
arc unable to clear their stocks or get 
anywhere near the officially fixed price. 
The big industries who are the main 
consumers manage to dictate the terms. 
There appears to be quite a bit of tax 
evasion ; there is no foolproof system for 
grading of quality, nor a central agency 
to regulate internal consumption to check 
irregularities. The statutory Rubber Board 
which can enter the market, watches 
helplessly awaiting the central govern¬ 
ment's green signal. Import of natural 
rubber has at last been banned but exist¬ 
ing imported stock is nearly 50,000 tones. 
Export of the surplus stock with the 
growers at whatever price it can fetch, 
improvement in the quality of Indian 
rubber to international standards and 
a decisive say for the Rubber Board in 
distribution arc matters that cannot 
brook delay. 

Planner’s Applecart 

The per capita income in Kerala 
at Rs 550 (1969-70) is less than the 
all India average of Rs 580. The 
stale plan aims at bridging the gap by 
achieving an annual growth rate of 6 
percent. There are at least two reasons 
why this applecart might get upset: the 
centre is slashing the investment in the 
first year of the plan, if not in the plan 
as a whole; and the calculations do not 
take into account .the current inflation 
which would erode progress in real terms. 
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| ARTSI 

Max Mueller Bhavan’s announcement 
that it was exhibiting reproductions of 
15th and 16th century portraits were 
so many words in print, until it struck 
one that these two centuries were spanned 
by the Renaissance. This ‘rebirth’, which 
began to burgeon in the 14th century, 
that is towards the end of the generally 
stultifying Middle Ages, led to the blos¬ 
soming of man's spirit. The revived 
interest in the culture of ancient Greece 
and imperial Rome influenced art by 
changing the flat and lifeless portraits of 
the Middle Ages to the rounded radiance 
of reality. European artists began to 
represent less incidents from the Bible 
or visions of the next world ; they 
began to concentrate, like the pagan 
'Greeks, on the people of this world. They 
softened the stiffness of medieval art and 
made it active, even exuberant. This 
renewed interest in man brought in its 
wake countless portraits. 

It was rather disappointing to find 
that the reproductions at Max Mueller 
Bhavan were prints of drawings rather 
than of paintings. Nevertheless they 
were of interest. Duercr and the two 
Holbeins were, of course, well repre¬ 
sented. One of the most striking drawings 
was Duerer’s portrait of his mother; the 
old woman seems intelligently curious, 
vital and mock disapproving. 

More up to one s expectations were 
the books on Renaissance art which were 
also displayed at the exhibition The 
wealth of illustrations, mostly in colour 
captured the vibrancy of that age. It was 
these, rather than the prints themselves, 
which brought out Renaissance man’s 
new zest for living. 

□ ARATI SA1KIA 


Architecture 
& Politics 

Architecture, like politics, is the art 
of the possible. The architect has to 
work within serious limitations. The 
natural environment, which is at once a 
hindrance and a help, must be adjusted 
to the practical needs of human beings 
in terms of economy and convenience. 
He seeks also to satisfy the intellectual 
and aesthetic norms in relation to space, 
strength and beauty. A politician may 
go by intuition, expediency or even 
charisma and yet succeed. The architect 
can be true to his discipline only through 
careful and elaborate planning. 

Buildings reflect the ideals of those 
who build them. A former chairman of 
of New Delhi’s municipal committee 
won a state award one year for giving 
the capital a facc-Iift in collaboration with 
the city's architects, only to lose his job 
the next year. He found, to his chagrin, 
he had gone along too far afield with the 
architect for the politician to feci 
comfortable. Unrepentant, New Delhi 
returned soon to its old ways. The 
wings of the honest professional have 
been clipped. That the all knowing poli¬ 
tician is having his way is proclaimed by 
the tell-tale marks on the city’s architec¬ 
tural landscape. The visual, spatial, 
atmospheric and psychological environ¬ 
ment of our urban complex is changing 
for the worse. 

There at least two ways in which 
pressures operate on the architect through 
the politician, to make the former a hand¬ 
maiden of the latter. The first is the 
buying power of the wealthy. The 
municipal laws and regulations that 
govern building activity prescribe a stiff 
penalty for their violation—but hardly 
ever demolition of the offending structure. 
The well-to-do offend the laws with im¬ 
punity and pay up the penalty with a 
promptness that pleases authority. 
Secondly, there is the pressure of the 
middle class voter through the middle 
class politician on the law itself. Legis¬ 
lators must accommodate the voters. 
The law caves in and eventually collap- 
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ses like a structure on weak stilts; Fq 
instance, if half a plot of land is tod* 
allowed by the rules to be built up, tli 
rules will soon be relaxed to permit tli 
buildings to spread to two-thirds the are 
and in time to progress to a point whq 
there is very little left open. It j 
not difficult to find specious argument 
to make the rules liberal. And we .sec th 
unbridled growth of the concrete slum. 

Architecture is a social art, sharing 
common ancestry with painting an 
sculpture. What is its future in oi 
social milieu ? The architect may hav 
his ideals but may not be in a posilio 
to insist, like the painter or the sculpto 
to be left as a free agent. But he ough 
to have a measure of freedom irhe is nc 
to convert himself to a mere mercenarj 
if towns and cities are not to be rendcre 
uninhabitable. For this to happen, th 
politician should know the rudiments c 
architecture. Ignorance is the wor 
enemy. 

□ SUSHIL SHARM 

Sheep-herder 

He came down from the north, 

From rocks and ranges and 

broken honroi 

And fire lit his path, for from the coltl 
That cannot suffer warmth , he came 
Into our indifferent valley. 

Fire and the sun that stood beside him 
Dazzled us into obedience. 

We grew to love him , said we did. 

Drew pleasure from the scars 
That proved his body hard, the circles 
That darkened his eyes and terrified 
When he wished them to, which was oftci 
There was no other way to learn . 

But it was fear , not love that kept us 
Safe in his large shadow , we tha&ed 
Him for the language that he taught us 
For the laughter. 

Fearing his wrath we revered him 

from aft 

Until our clever pretence in turn 

confused u 

When he died we fed his flesh 
To the vultures , as he wished , 

Layed out an empty tomb for annual 

wraath 

Then cut him in stone , splattered in oil 
Secure upon our walls lest we forget. 

□ VIJAY TANKS 
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MUSIC 




List week’s rain was interspersed with 
si tar recitals as fare for the culture 
ungry. One recital was by Jamaluddin 
harati playing at Sapru House for the 
riuntri Kala Kendra, and the other 
fns by Kalyani Roy playing in the natio- 
|al programme. 

Bharati has learnt under Pandit Ravi 
[hankar and is also influenced by Ustad 
ilayat’TChan. The rag as he played were 
hn: cman and kerwani. His competence 
above average, though not his sensiti- 
\[\. He plays smooth, pleasant music, 
s', on the ear, and easy on the mind. He 
nproviscs freely and has therefore some 
ventivcncss. It must be remembered 
uever, that methods of improvisation 
e incorporated into the teaching of 
dun music. An artist therefore cannot 
called creative merely on the basis of 
provisation. The How of tcians , and 
c rhythmic placing of the notes, was 
ell responded to by Latif Ahmed on 
ic tabla, who did a lot to improve the 
11 lour hour performance which Bharati 
|as unfortunately not able to sustain. 
Kalyani Roy is a disciple of Ustad 
lavat Khan. She has been playing well 
t the past decade at least. One sees 
-■fiance of her moving up to the first 
ade. or going below her already exist- 
£ for.^ The signs of hard work and 
■Hung are undeniable, but the fact that 
;r music is not moving forward in a 
[eanvc way is also evident. She opened 
th ffameer. After playing a sketchy 
tap she attempted a gat in Dhammar. 
Sa v attempted because unless you can 
ing to a difficult taal the ease of 
’H'laal, it remains an attempt. There 
iS wore detail, and also more musical 
[foosphere, in the malhar that followed. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 


Films 


SAMJHAUTA 

Directed by Ajoy Biswas. 

Produced by Sundeep Sethi 

A narrative film has in it elements of 
both play and novel—dialogue and action 
of the former, and description and narra¬ 
tion of the latter. A commercial Hindi 
film, or the majority of Indian films for 
that matter, supply these elements in 
surfeit, sacrificing in the process the cine¬ 
matic aspects. If the language of cinema 
has not advanced much in an average 
Hindi film, it is because Hindi films 
remain more or less filmed theatre, the 
only difference being that people and 
objects are seen from many, rather than 
just one, visual angles. Samjhauta 
depends much on dialogue, action and 
detailed narration , it is not starved 
of cliches. 

Compromise is the most hated word 
in the world of art. But in the commer¬ 
cial world, the best director or producer 
has no choice but to do it. Even Bimal 
Roy and Guru Dutt had to yield, to a 
certain extent, to the demands of the box 
office. In Samjhauta Ajoy Biswas falls 
for the commercial bait and compromises 
though he still maintains in the film the 
standards of his first Hindi film, Sam - 
bandh , as far as production, direction, 
editing and some unusualness are con¬ 
cerned. 

The story assuages the hunger of an 
audience with a liking for the melodra¬ 
matic, sentimental stulT which the Bombay 
dream factory specialises in. In search 
of a singing career, a village youth with 
a good voice comes to the city, meets a 
tough auto-cleaner oozing with the 
milk of human kindness and a once- 
famous singer now empty of purse but 
full of pulsating humaneness. They help 
the young man. The cleaner is jailed 
and works as a labourer. The young 
singer loses his eyesight in an auto¬ 
accident and later becomes a great 
success. Neither is aware of the other’s 
fate. The entry of the villain as a show¬ 


biz promoter and the arrival of the 
singer’s sister and mother set off a chain 
of events the predictability of which 
would not be difficult to imagine—rape 
and repentance, exploitation and mani¬ 
pulation, accident and coincidence. 

Sambandh was somewhat complicated* 
in form but Samjhauta is a straight and 
simple narrative. A thin veneer of real¬ 
ism in locales and the carthiness of the 
characters make it stand apart from 
the unashamed pot-boilers. But human 
emotions are set out to please the maud¬ 
lin sentiments of the average cinemagoer, 
rhetorical dialogue heightening their 
appeal. 

Anil Dhawan’s role as the simple, 
timid village singer suits him. He 
looks the part and carries himself with 
the innocent assurance of Rakesh Pande 
in Intczaar. 

Shatrughan Sinha as the tough car- 
cleaner exploits his set mannerism—thea¬ 
tricality in tone and method. Yogeeta 
Bali is not as capable as Hema Malini 
or Jaya Bhaduri in playing a tomboy; 
she is laughable as a lady goonda with 
a gang of toughies at her command. 
Surprisingly however, in some sober mo¬ 
ments she expresses her feelings well. 

The music is appealing and the variety 
of songs have catchy tunes and meaning¬ 
ful words. 

□ DARSHAK 


Learing a la Carte 

(from page 9) 

be prepared in a common language and 
then translated into the regional langu¬ 
ages. The experiment should be launched 
only after careful and elaborate prepara¬ 
tion, even if that takes time. The aim 
should not be to copy the British pattern 
but to adapt and improve on it with 
reference to the special needs of our 
undeveloped society. But the basic phi¬ 
losophy of the open university remains 
the same everywhere. 

Years ago someone hoped for a time 
when every man in England would read 
Bacon; a more practical man comment¬ 
ed that he would be content if a time 
came when every man in England would 
eat bacon. The Indian promoters of the 
open university will have to keep both 
the aims in view. 
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j BOOKS 


both the immensity and the complexity 
of the problems arising from military 
influence on the USA. The list of 
authors is impressive ; it includes Dwight 
Eisenhower and John Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith. 


The Military and American Society 

Essays edited by Stephen E. 
Embrose and James A. Barber Jr 
Free Press 

322 pages % 10 

The military does not dominate the 
lives and established values in the USA. 
Nor does it dictate foreign or domestic 
policy, according to the editors of this 
book. It does however have an effect 
on the society. There are, for one thing, 
over 28 million veterans of the American 
armed forces. For another, the military 
provides employment, particularly for the 
backward classes. It helps unify the 
races by bringing them together. And it 
helps control lawlessness. 

The forces responsible for America’s 
♦emerging as a powerful military state are 
various. However if one single factor is 
to stand out as the cause of American 
buildup in the World War II era, it is 
Hitler. “It was Hitler who forced 
Roosevelt, his successors, and the Ameri¬ 
can people generally to adopt a new 
foreign policy, Hitler who upset such 
balance as had been attained at 
Versailles, Hitler who threatened to 
create a world power in Europe that 
potentially could mount a successful 
military challenge to the United States, 
Hitler who opened Eastern Europe to the 
Soviet Union, previously hemmed in by 
capitalistic nations, Hitler who created a 
vacuum in Western Europe and elsewhere 
in 1945 into which American power could 
flow. Most of all. Hitler was the per¬ 
sonification of irrational evil, the mad¬ 
man who would, if he could, destroy the 
world.” As a result of this buildup, 
more than half the federal budget goes 
to the Department of Defence. But the 
unsuccessful and demoralising war in 
Vietnam is turning many against 
militarism. 

The 23 essays are 'Written in a forth¬ 
right maimer, which brings to the surface 


□ S. N. RAMPAL 

Abortion—A Social Dilemma 

by Kamla Mankekar 
Vikas 

131 pages Rs 20 

It may come as a surprise to the 
militant feminists of today that way back 
in the later Gupta period women collec¬ 
tively asserted their rights to ‘personal 
freedom and control over their own 
bodies.’ This is probably a stray instance 
and the popular image of the Indian 
female is that of a docile species, the 
handful of Indira Gandhis notwithstand¬ 
ing. But strangely enough, over the 
years Indian women have been handed 
their lawful rights without their having 
first demanded them, unlike the more 
‘progressive’ western societies. The pass¬ 
ing of the liberalised abortion law in 
India in July 1971 is an example. 

There are many issues involved in 
the debate on abortion : medical, legal, 
ethical, religious, sociological and cul¬ 
tural. Mrs Mankekar makes a brave 
and highly successful attempt at sorting 
out and systematically arranging the 
various facts and issues. 

The circumstances which compel a 
woman to seek abortions seems decep¬ 
tively clearcut and have remained largely 
unchanged over the centuries. These 
include cases where the woman who has 
conceived is physically weak, or too 
young or too old, or has already had too 
many children and economic considera¬ 
tions forbid any more, or if ‘the con¬ 
ception has been outside the socially 
sanctioned relationships’. But the criteria 
used for judging when such conditions 
are fulfilled have always been enveloped 
in a haze of pontification. Mankekar 
brings out these various situations 
through numerous case studies. One 
over-riding concern that leads most so¬ 
cieties to adopt liberal abortion laws 


comes from the experience that a worn* 
determined to get an abortion will do % 
law or no law, and the risks from 
possible visit to a quack are considerablj 
The Government of India, Mankekj 
feels, was also thinking in terms of 
desperate effort at population contr( 
apart from the ill-effects to women froj 
the largescale clandestine abortions thi 
were taking place. 

The book presents an illuminatin 
analysis of the impact of liberalisation! 
abortion laws in Japan and Rumanii 
and its radical effect on the birthrat 
But Mankekar also cautions that difle 
ing socio-economic conditions prevent 1 
from drawing any direct correction 0 
future Indian population trends. Il 
still too short a period after the passaj 
of the law to make our own judgements, 

Ethical and religious considerate 
have always dominated the scientific an 
medical in any popular discussion ( 
the abortion issue. Mankekar presen 
various views with a refreshing absent 
of any moralising of her own, save a pk 
for a warm and compassionate treatmei 
of the whole question. 

A law in itself can do no good. W 
have to judge whether we are suitab 
equipped for its effective implementatioi 
India has a doctor to population ratio 1 
1:5500. In the urban centres, hospita 
are overcrowded and generally ill-cqui| 
ped and to complicate matters there ai 
a significant number of doctors wl 
refuse, for a variety of reasons, to pe 
form abortions. And then for the rur 
folk, who comprise 80 percent of tl 
population, abortion facilities are noi 
existent. The literacy among IndiJ 
women being 18.7 percent, cM chano 
of their following instructions for pos 
operative care are reduced. 

Mankekar’s is a very profession 
treatment of a highly complex issu 
Throughout, there is a judicious use< 
statistics and correlation. 

The book has the aesthetic elegan 
that one associates with most Vile 
publications. 

□ THOMAS MATHE 
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nkharam Binder 

jr Yijay Tendulkar 

rierit 

>() pages Rs 4 

Sakharam Binder is a tragedy in so 
as it is the story of the destruction of 
nan’s essential self. Sakharam himself 
a comical character particularly in the 
st two acts. It is only at the end of 
c third act, after the murder, that he 
:atcs in one what can roughly be called 
impulse ‘to approach’. The audience 
ic reader in this case) is strictly 
imolved till then. The desire “to 
prnachj^ to identify oneself with the 
gic hero is essential if catharsis is to 
achieved. Sakharam, at the end of 
: play, is a wreck of a man, a mummy, 
ituiled thing, with none of his passions 
hluif left in him. Laxmi here roughly 
rresponds to the villain--hcr very 
akness is fiendish—and her later 
ength is demoniacal. Her morality is 
iharp contrast to Champa’s. But 
,\nu is not quite normal. She talks 
herself; worse, she talks to ants. 
iampa is more natural. But 1 could 
i somehow swallow that scene of her 
ating up her husband, not for the 
luil reasons of an Indian wife acting 
t of character, but because it is un- 
cessary. The physical abuse by Sakha- 
m of Laxmi is in direct contrast to that 
fonzdar Shinde by Champa. Laxmi 
mehow has the final victory even if 
e is beaten to a pulp. But Fonzdar 
iiule is a nothing, certainly not a man, 
id to beat him with anger is a waste of 
e passion. It is not worthy of Champa, 
is like treading on a worm. It is, 
orse, padding. 

The Jrlst-jacket says ‘portrayal of new 
orahty’. I find the words ‘new’ and 
lorality’ synonymous. Isn’t all morality 
w '■ Isn’t it middle-class ? It does not 
feet the ata of society to which Sakha- 
m belongs. It is a superfluous meaning¬ 
's nothing to them. And none of their 
lions shocks. I see nothing in the play 
at needed to be censored. Or is ‘new 
orahty" involved ? 

Sakharam Binder is amusing in the 
st two acts. But the third act is 
toehow ominous, impressive. It port- 
Sfs the death of Sakharam the man, 


who, the introduction says, ‘has evolved 
his own approach to life and mar¬ 
riage.’ And it is this death that is 
tragic. And because of this the play 
remains no longer a comedy, but assumes 
the proportions of a tragic-comedy. Re¬ 
member Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World ? There the Playboy becomes a 
man after the supposed murder of his 
father. Here Sakharam loses his man¬ 
hood after the murder of his mistress. 
The play does not end happily except for 
Laxmi. And what is the kind of play 
that ends happily for the antagonist 
called ? A tragedy ? Not quite, because 
there is in the audience no reconciliation 
between the ‘impulse to approach’ and 
the ‘impulse to retreat’. 

□ INDIRA MENON 

They Won Fame And Fortune 

By Arty Pereira 
Orient 

190 pages Rs 4 

Anthologised biographies of great 
men—and there lieve been many recently 
—almost inevitably aim to inspire; the 
result is, equally inevitably, that they 
do not. Great men are portrayed as 
paragons of virtue. They arc admired 
and extolled. Not surprisingly, some¬ 
where in the superlative-heavy prose, the 
subject ceases to be a human being, and 
becomes another of those mythical few 
with a halo around his head, infallible 
and irreproachable, one of those who 
has ‘a statue around somewhere, hasn’t 
he ?’ 

Not so with the book under review. 
Arty Pereira has his escape clause right 
in the title; these men won fame and 
fortune, and any greatness that they 
achieved was by sheer perseverence. It 
is this perseverence, this dogged determi¬ 
nation, that comes through very vividly 
in most of his shon narratives. The 
author chooses his subjects with impu¬ 
dence : besides the usual biography of 
Gandhi, his other choices cover a wide 
range of country and occupation. 
Marconi and Edison, Mother Teresa and 
the Wright Brothers, Aesop and Pele, 
Marie Curie and Edgar Wallace, Beeth¬ 
oven and Zubin Mehta, and—Erie 
Stanley Gardner. Even Neil Armstrong 


Iff 

is there, with many others, making a 
total of 28 well-chosen personalities. 
Each narrative is in lucid, sparkling 
prose, often colloquial but rarely dis¬ 
jointed. The anecdotes arc interesting 
and well-chosen, and the author’s facile 
prose integrates them well into the body 
of the narratives. 

Arty Pereira writes with a sense of 
humour, but some of the reader’s chuck¬ 
les are due more to the proof-reader’s 
laxity than anything else. He would 
have us believe, for example, that Edison 
“...got his first patent in 1969” and that 
among his “major inventions are the , 
photograph...” Otherwise, however, the 
book makes good, entertaining reading, 
and one leaves it with a feeling of rever¬ 
ential awe towards those men who have 1 
given us the power to make life today as 
civilised and enjoyable as we choose. 

□ RAJEEV BATRA 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Non-Conformist All the Way 


Former national champion, Jarnail 
Singh, who died recently after collapsing 
in a cross country race at Ludhiana, 
may well be regarded as one of the most 
colourful personalities of our times on 
the Indian sporting scene. His carefree 
approach to athletics always helped 
to liven up things in local and national 
meets. During his fourteen year career, 
many a new name emerged and faded 
away but Jarnail pressed on merrily 
proving his mettle against all, champions 
and hacks alike, and in his typically non¬ 
conformist manner endeared himself to 
everyone who came across him. 

Jarnail first came into the limelight in 
1959 when as a prize protege of former 
national pole vault champion, Ranvir 
Singh, he set a record in the 800 metres 
in the National Universities’ Champion¬ 
ship while competing as a young collegian 
from Punjab. He went on to better this 
performance the next season when he 
achieved a record breaking double in 
both the 800 and 1500 metres in the 
inter-universities’ meet at Lucknow. It 
was the first time that a university athlete 
had come up to the national mark in the 
middle distance running events and it 
remained to be seen how he would pro¬ 
gress to a higher level. There was little 
in the form of incentive or encouragement 
in the universities' set up (hose days and 
the long hours devoted to active athletics 
ceilainly proved detrimental to his 
studies. Later Jarnail joined the Nor¬ 
thern Railway in the hope that at least 
his athletic ability might take him farther, 
career wise, that is. He did not have 
to wait long to become the national 
champion. In 1963 he won the 1500 
metres title in the all india open meet 
and from then on managed to stay 
amongst the top three in both the 800 
and 1500 metres until the 1970 season. 
During this period he ran some very 
spectacular races both at the national 
and international level, bursting into the 
headlines even when r he was least expect¬ 
ed to do anything of note. Many did 


not approve of his somewhat casual 
approach to competitive sport, the lacka¬ 
daisical manner in which he would arrive 
at the start of a race, barely on time, and 
greet one and all, wishing his opponents 
the very best of success before getting 
down to making minced meat of them. 
Officialdom of course frowned at such 
an attitude. "He does not seem to think 
sport important enough,” said one 
on an occasion when a race was delayed, 
as Jarnail could not get hold of a pair 
of running shorts !! It must however be 
pointed out that his attitude was not to 
v u “ - 

Jarnail Singh 

800 Metres 

National Universities Champion 1959 
-1960 

National Champion 1963 and runner j 
up from 1964 to 1970. 

Represented India in the lndo- 
German meets in 1962, 1964, 1967, 
1970. 

Represented India in the 1970 Asian 1 
Carnes 

Bronze Medalist in the World Rail- 
ways Meet at Prague 1970. | 


be confused with any form of conceit 
that a sportsman of his calibre could 
easily June been accused of. Coaching 
camps were all very well, he Felt, but the 
real test of strength lay in racing and 
beating one’s opponent, with compara¬ 
tively less regard for the so-called quali¬ 
fying times. Whenever he read or heard 
of a runner achieving a good timing in 
a time trial, he would smile and mutter, 
“Let him come for the Nationals where 
all the leading men arc taking part, then 
we shall sec who is the best.” In 1970 
when he was ‘discarded’ from the list 
of probables for the Asian Games at 
Bangkok, he asked to be given a chance 
to run 800 metres in the Indo-German 
Test meet in New Delhi. No one could 
possibly refuse the popular athlete and 
he was entered with the Bangkok probab- 
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les and the two Germans. He ran vi r 
ally as he liked and came from belli 
to win the event handsomely, crcatin 
sensation in the press but also proble 
for the selectors ! 

Age was, however, catching up 
him. He was thirty five and still net 
in sport winning laurels for the railwj 
and for his country but unable to ma 
any headway in his profession. ‘T1 
were good to me when I was a champi ( 
Now that I am only a local champii 
lam to be put in the shelf,” he comm 
ted this year, when told of his be 
dropped from the list of probables fo 
coaching camp for railway athlet 
It was his first real shock, hi^r^nlisatj 
that he was regarded as a has-be 
But he was not going to accept it, a 
was determined to prove that he was s 
good enough to represent the railwa 
He was certainly not in the peak ol 
ness that had been associated with 
adventurous running. All the same 
wanted to achieve success, whatever t 
odds. The hot, humid weather con 
tions at Ludhiana, the grim compeliix 
with well trained cross country runne 
and the lack of sufficient mileage put 
by him in training during the past y( 
were not to deter him. “I'll beat thi 
yet. Just you wait and sec", he said 
his friends at the start of the gruelli 
I4l kilometres race. He ran as he h 
never done before, unaware of the wcatl 
the course and the opposition, at tom 
ing to finish ahead of everyone else. W 
a mile to go he seemed almost set 
conscious, unable to move further. \ 
he crawled on obviously under a train 
dous strain, and nobody was going 
stop him. He finished fifth to qual 
for his team. But there was lo loll 
the pain and fatigue that he mad net 
experienced before ; the fatigue due 
heat exhaustion; dehydration with 
its consequences. He collapsed at t 
finish and was taken lo hospital, where 
was virtually in a coma until shot 
before his death on 21 August. 

In Jarnail's passing India has lost J 
only one of its outstanding athletes t 
one of the few runners who actua 
enjoyed competitive sport and thriv 
on it and what is more, was determiu 
to remain a non-conformist to t 
bitter end. 



fill 

the gaps 
through... 


We are now drawing up the details of 
our Fifth Five Year Plan. Its main 
thrust is to fill the gaps in self-reliance, 
promote the social well-being of the 
poorest sections and secure fuller 
utilisation of capacities already created. 
Our social programmes will give 
importance to the provision of house 
"ites for the landless, inputs and credits 
ir the small farmer in rain-poor areas, 
etter housing in slums, more rural / 
lectrification, employment schemes for 
le educated unemployed, and greater 
ttention to family planning. Jggk 


— INDIRA GANDHI 
Prime Minister 
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•^'tJNESCO 



TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, Unesco —the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization—came into being. The “least 
specialized” of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations system, 
its purpose is “to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture”. 

EDUCATION. From in-service training of primary-school tea'&Lrs to 
post-doctoral courses for advanced specialists, Unesco’s programmes cover 
all aspects of education. The experimental World Literacy Programme helps 
deal with the problem of 783 million adults who cannot read or write. 
Technical assistance in educational planning and administration assists 
governments to make the best use of their educational resources. 


SCIENCE. Fundamental research in such fields as oceanography, hydrology, 
geology and seismology is an important part of Unesco’s science programme. 
Other activities include science education and technological training and 
research, assistance to Member States for the development of sound national 


science policies, and a project for the world-wide exchange of scientific data 
and information (UNISIST). 

CULTURE is both a heritage from the past and a living phenomenon—an 
expression of its own time. Thus Unesco’s cultural programme encourages 
both original artistic creation and the protection and preservation of cultural 
heritage. The Unesco Collection of World Art now numbers twenty-four 
albums, and more than 300 major works of literature have been translated, 
with Unesco help, into other languages. The international campaign to save 
the monuments of Nubia has now been followed by similar campaigns on 
behalf of Venice and Borobudur. 

COMMUNICATION. Radio is only fifty years old, television less than 
twenty-five, but today communication satellites presage a revolution 
comparable only to Gutenberg’s invention of printing. Unesco is f in the 
forefront of this revolution, helping Member States to develop ma^P'/ncdia 
and to use them for eductional, scientific and cultural purposes. At the 
same time it co-ordinates research on communication problems and is pre¬ 
paring an international agreement on the use of communication satellites. 

THE FUTURE. Pollution of land, water and air, and the imbalances created 
by man's mastery over nature have been responsible for the extinction of 
thousands of species of life on earth and now threaten the existence ol the 
human race itself. These are problems which can only be resolved through 
international action, and Unesco is working with other United Nations 
Agencies to tackle them. Apart from peace itself, perhaps no other task 
will be more important in the next twenty-five years of Unesco’s activities. 
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Poor Man’s Club 


When the non-aligned have-nots of the world 
jathiT in Algiers next week, they will find them- 
res, as always, at the uncomfortable intersection 
)ig power interests. They will be a crowd of 
rlv ()0, more than twice the number at the first 
mil in Belgrade twelve years ago. With over 
the population of the world and two-thirds 
ts raw materials in their care, they will discuss, 

- again, their poverty and their powerlessness. 

lumbers apart, the non-aligned must look for 
igth in the one organic principle that has kept 
i together in spite of the crushing influence of 
inain external powers. Marshal Tito, that lone 

I n among the founders of the non-aligned 
a ntdias likened it to the conscience of man- 
iin\ie is not given to rhetoric. It represents 
h of nascent nations to preserve their inde- 
'< < in all circumstances and at any price—a 
^ ition of newly acquired freedom to shape 
policies consistent with the right of others 
their own. This implies the difficult decision 
’lign ideologically or to ally militarily. Not 
^'ligned countries have been able to stick to 
' ( ause the ability to defend does nor always 
lll ° will to do so; economic and military power 
( orrespond invariably to moral strength. 

: l 1 onclition of big power conflict, the effect of 
^inuent has been to contribute against war. 


This is important but incidental. In the present 
climate of big power detente (for which it is unnec- 
cessary for others to claim credit), the aim of 
non-alignment ought to be to prevent the rapproche¬ 
ment from consolidating itself into a new spectre of 
super-power predominance. 

It is time the non-aligned practised, more 
demonstrably than before, what they have been 
preaching to the power blocs. In short, they should 
learn to co-exist and negotiate, to exchange political 
views across their own ideological frontiers, to ex¬ 
tend economic cooperation beyond their narrow 
self-interests. There are too many unresolved poli¬ 
tical conflicts among them. Those non-aligned 
countries with investible surpluses have shown no 
inclination to contribute to a common development 
fund. The modest action programme for economic 
cooperation drawn up at the Lusaka summit three 
ye ars ago has been collecting dust. Most govern¬ 
ments have been engrossed in attending, with limited 
success, to urgent domestic economic problems. 
Overburdened prime ministers have generally left 
foreign policy to move on its own momentum. The 
presence of the representatives of some 14 African 
liberation movements should remind the Algiers 
summit of the fatuity of past resolutions on racism 
and colonialism. The Algiers meet must do more 
than set up a standing committee or, a permanent 
secretariat. 
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The anxieties and frustrations at Algiers will 
centre round economic issues. The scope for trade 
or transfer of technology among the non-aligned 
countries is limited. Their economic growth is 
crucially dependent on viable relations with Europe, 
America and Japan. These can be fostered, not 
through strident resolutions but by evolving a sen¬ 
sible strategy that would prevent the advanced coun¬ 
tries from playing one have-not against another. 

Mental inertia is perhaps the biggest single 
adverse factor that affects the vigorous pursuit of 
any foreign policy. Non-alignment is not a policy, 
only a basis for it. Military and ideological non- 

The Law 


alignment presupposes a strong moral aligning 
with freedom and justice. The big powers toda 
look at the non-aligned with concealed disbelief; 
not open disdain. But non-alignment has suflVre 
more from its own protagonists. Gutless govern 
ments have often transformed it into a shapely 
shell in which to cover unprincipled policy 
Official ritualists have sought to place it on 
moralistic pedestal. Yet, if it has all thes 
years braved the cat-calls of the world government 
it is because the world public opinion seems | 
understand it. Will it find at Algiers a littlei 
its lost dynamism ? 

That Isn’t 


The recurrent reports of outrage against Haii- 
jans, says a contra! minister, are due to their greater 
awareness of tlioir rights. This is like a minister for 
prohibition insisting that increase in the known inci¬ 
dence of illicit distillation proves the vigilance of the 
police. The latest of governmental gimmicks is to 
reactivate that moribund body which has little else 
to it than the pompous name of National Integra¬ 
tion Council. As a further salve to official conscie¬ 
nce, the prime minister has sent down a letter to the 
21 chief ministers to (one could guess it) set up ( ells 
to inquire into cases of atrocities against Harijans. 

It is instructive to remember that the point at 
issue is not exactly the constitutional directive that 
the state shall promote the educational and econo¬ 
mic interests of the weaker sections and in particular 
the so-called scheduled castes and tribes. That is 
altogether another callous chapter. The problem 
is rather one of taming the 1 savage instincts of the 
non-scheduled castes. For this the state needs no 
more 1 instruments than the ordinary law, provided it 
has persons with a social conscience as ministers, 
magistrate's and policemen. 

To take ministers first: All that the Harijan 
lady minister for Harijan welfare in Tamilnadu 
could tell the Harijans of Karugudi who were sta- 
bed and beaten up last April bv the agents of the 
village landowners, was that such experiences were 
a professional hazard for determined agitators. The 
crime for which they were punished was to have 
carried Harijan corpses through non-Harijan streets; 
this when Article 17 of our constitution says 
that untouchabilitv is abolished and its practice in 
any form is forbidden. Some 1 200 Harijan families 
were brutally evicted bv the Haryana police who 
used government tractors to mow down crops they 
had cultivated; the Harijan welfare minister’s major 
response to this was to object to the complainants 
rushing to Delhi rather than to Chandigarh. When 


an Adivasi by name Gopinath Wadar (who had allJ 
gedly threatened to destroy a fair price shop srilij 
jowar at thrice the official price) w r as bun 
to death on 20 March in Ghatnandra (Maharashtrl 
a minister of state told the Assembly, that tin* \i| 
tim was drunk and unruly, almost insinuating til 
his fate was not altogether undeserved. I 

On 15 July, a Harijan school teacher m 11 
Baijnath Yadav, was hacked to death by hindiorl 
because he presided over a meeting demand! 
higher wages for landless labourers. A recent rcpl 
from Bihar speaks of the atrocities comrniuril 
the police on Harijans including defenceless von! 
The murder of two Harijans in Andhra Iasi Ji! 
has come to light only now. And not all call 
come to be known. 13 states out of 21 have ignoiB 
the centre’s exhortations to furnish information,! 

Those who look for a solution to the problem! 
India’s tortured minority of 80 million must re! 
the facts, and the denouement, of that classic tragi! 
in December 1968, called, in a typically offi! 
understatement, the Keezhavenmani Arson ('asc.H 
involved the murder of42 Harijan women, (hiW® 
and men who were locked up in a hut and bi)H 
alive. 23 landlords were charged by tjje p°jS 
15 of them were set free and the other 8 cbnNctciM 
prison terms by the sessions judge. In April ■ 
year, the Madras High Court, in their turn, artfl 
ted the 8. So, for a mass murder, openly perpetrtfM 
neither the identity of the guilty nor even th' 1 infl 
tion to kill could be established. The High 
hoped that the dependents (one wonders if 
left) would be generously compensated bvH 
government; the victims had asked for higher 

The government’s failure is in not enforciiiJ^B 
law. Neither the constitution nor the law rccogj^l 
caste; apart from the criminal, only the governi^j 
does. 
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The civil war within the civil service 
has begun to impinge on the life of the 
fciti/en. Power engineers have revolted 
hgnmst bureaucratic supervision, plun¬ 
ging towns and cities in darkness. 

t )octors have found intolerable the unin- 
ormed intervention into their sphere 
s me generalist administrator; and it is 
he public who suffer the consequences of 

I heir disaffection. Educationists have 
mt up for far too long with gratuitous 
id\^c ^Tlm the ‘gifted laymen’. The 
ton federation of central government 
ids belonging to the specialist and 
uniiional services has served notice of 

I on-iuoperation against the existing 
dmnnstrative system and has been 
blog out fighting statements against the 
monopolistic control’ of senior posts by 
k ndministrative service. The latter 
ta^ however kept its cool, rather confi¬ 
rm -ti its capacity for self-preservation 
df-advanceraent. The comic cari- 
|u.mcs of the generalist administrator 
impetuous ministers notwithstanding, 
l generalist has by and large preserved 
position of indispensibility to the 

E ltfeuan in power, especially at the state 
el. Whether the happy equation bet- 
tn ihem can outlive the rapid decline 
administrative efficiency is another 
(liter 

1 tie report on personnel administra¬ 
te In the Administrative Reforms 
pi mission was one of the more sensible 
eunions that emerged from the enor- 

t es labours put in by that body over 
^^•.cost of 7 million rupees to the 
uoa It cannot be said that the 

I mission and the study teams that 
t supported it were biased in favour of 
specialist civil servant. In fact none of 
commission’s, five members could 
l m 1 specialist background. Yet they 
the conclusion that “the mono- 
ul the generalist should be broken. 

[ contemporary need is for more posi- 
development of professionalism... 

I can no longer be satisfied with the 
flopment of a broad genius like that 
Professional civil servant; rather we 


must try and develop a professional eco¬ 
nomic administrator, a professional 
social administrator, and so on.” 

Our administrative system was moul¬ 
ded after the image of the British civil 
service about which the Fulton commit¬ 
tee had this to say: “The cult of the 
generalist is obsolete at all levels and in 
all parts of the (civil) service”. A large 
dose of professionalism was found ines¬ 
capable even in this classical citadel of 
the generalist civil service. In fact 
growing professionolism in the civil ser¬ 
vice is today the trend in the technologi¬ 
cal society of the USA where the profes¬ 
sionals enjoy a well-deserved superiority. 
In Europe, particularly the eastern bloc, 
the principle of professionalism extends 
even to ministerial appointments. One 
of the major steps which the Philippines 
president took after imposing his one- 
man rule towards the end of 1972 was to 
induct professional people into the diff- 
rent departments. If reports from 
Manila are to be believed he has been 
able to break the apathy and somnolence 
of the country's old-style civil service. 
A few days ago, soon after President 
Bhutto took over as prime minister under 
Pakistan’s new constitution, the adminis¬ 
trative system of that country—so much 
like ours so far—has been restructured to 
provide for the entry of professionalise 
at all levels and sectors of administration. 

The Indian administrative system how¬ 
ever continues essentially in its ancient 
pre-indcpendencc form. Surely its extra¬ 
ordinary capacity to survive against 
tremendous pressures arising from the 
steady transformation of primitive 
economy and from the assumption of 
increasing responsibility by the govern¬ 
ment for forcing its pace, must have 
an interesting explanation. When 
the ARC submitted its report on 
personnel administration to the prime 
minister in April 1969, its chairman 
wrote: “The reforms we have recomen- 
ded are bound to raise resistance from 
those who are adversely affected. 
Resistance from within the services is a 


very difficult problem for the government! 
to deal with. Resistance based on sec* | 
tional or personal interests should not be I 
allowed to come in the way of putting I 
them into effect. After all government 1 
service is primarily meant to serve the J 
people and not the government servants 
as such.” His fears have come true, * 
Five years have passed without a semb¬ 
lance or hope of change. And it is no¬ 
body’s contention that the Indian \ 
bureaucracy is today serving the people J 
well. j 

What were the the ARC’s main recoin- J] 
mendation in regard to professionalism » 
in civil service ? Essentially it was that I 
functional services must be constituted 
by grouping together posts in a particular - 
function wherever the numbers are viable; ; 
a functional field must be carved out for '! 
the Indian Administrative Service consis¬ 
ting of land revenue administration, 
exercise of magisterial functions and 
other regulatory work in the states in . 
fields other than those looked after by ' 
other functional services. A connected 
recommendation was that the senior 
posts at the central headquarters should 
be developed into areas of specialism 
like finance, defence, economic adminis¬ 
tration, industrial administration, plan¬ 
ning, agriculture and rural development, 
social and educational administration 
and personnel administration, i.e. in so 
far as the posts do not fall within ano¬ 
ther functional area. Equal rewards for 
like responsibilities is another crucial 
recommendation which the ARC made. 
This meant that posts in the civil service 
should be grouped into grades so that all 
those which call for similar qualifications 
and similar difficulties and responsibilities 
come in the same grade and scale of pay. 

The ARC’s recommendations thus 
arose from its finding that the existing 
system was predominantly pro-generalist. 
It was convinced that economic growth 
and the re-ordering of the social structure 
would not be possible without a major 
managerial expansion. The age-old policy 
of rolling the stone before it could gather 
moss or the ‘knowing of less and less 
of more and more/ has resulted, all too 
patently, in the neglect of even those 
jobs for which the generalist of an earlier 
era had a penchant, namely the conven¬ 
tional functions a of police state. The 
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■ increasing application of science and 
technology to the problems of society 
implies that the administration has to 
have more and more technological sophi¬ 
stication. This cm be done only by 
matching the job with the man posses¬ 
sing the needed qualifications in terms of 
skills, training and experience. In other 
words, each post needs to be examined 
with reference to its work content and 
related to the service or cadre which can 
effectively fill the post And this is the 
last thing that the authorities in India 
do today. 

It is fashionable for the politicians to 
pretend that the generalist-specialist con¬ 
troversy is artificial. This is typical of 
their habit of hunting with the hound 
and running with the hare. Ministers 
often lind the generalist all too ready to 
agree with them, to speak their idiom, 
and to share their annoyance with the 
inconvenient points of view which the 
specialist, with his deeper knowledge of 
his particular field, is sure to bring up. 
By and large the present decision-making 
apparatus at the higher levels has been 
chary in associating the specialist. And 
the latter often finds that lie is called 
upon, at a subordinate lev el, to imple¬ 
ment and make a success of policy 
directions the validity of which he is, in all 
conscience, not convinced. Inevitably, a 
number of specialists, to the extent they 
have a say, set aside their own knowledge 
and judgment, convert themselves into 
instant generalists and go along with the 
political masters. In a system which 
does not countenance truth when it is 
inconvenient, most specialists succumb to 
the prevailing unscientific ethos of the 
administration. Thus in effect, the lines 
of division between the specialist and the 
generalist wear thin. To the politician, 
the need of professionalism appears non¬ 
existent. The resistance to change, which 
the ARC chairman anticipated, thus 
comes not only only fiom the generalist 
administrator but also from his political 
mentor. 

What is galling to the specialist and 
functional cadres of the civil service is 
their traditionally depressed status and 
emoluments compared to the generalist 
administrator. A discriminatory system 
of rewards and punishments has perpetu¬ 


ated the arrogant paramountcy of the 
latter. A number of scientists, engineers 
and doctors, who have had the misfor¬ 
tune in their prime to enter the service 
of the government suffer stagnation for 
long years and often retire at three 
figure salaries. 

There was some expectation that the 
third Pay Commission would take on 
from where the ARC left and force the 
government to redress the imbalance in 
favour of the generalist administrator. 
There can be no doubt that a technocrat, 
given a short term training in modern 
management, will prove a better adminis¬ 
trator in his own sphere than the 
generalist. But this is a consideration 
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which did not seem to weigh at least] 
with the majority of the pay commission! 
members. The surge of protests that, 
followed the commission’s report has left 
a trail of bitterness in the large non. 
generalist segment of the civil service. 
The commission’s report has been justi- 
fiably dubbed as pro-generalist. 

At a time when the country is in the. 
grip of an economic crisis, cynicism and 
resentment are the more pronounced 
traits of the administration. These will 
only grow, unless government shows the 
wisdom to discard the limping logic of 
the pay commission’s report in favour 
of the principles enunciated by the ARC 
five years ago. ' vr .*‘ 


M. M. Dave 

Where Does the Voter Come in? 


The bill introduced in parliament in 
May 1973 to check what is commonly 
called political defection (opportunistic 
change of allegiance by a legislator from 
one party to another) involves a consti¬ 
tutional amendment which, if passed, 
may ultimately do more harm than good 
to our parliamentary system as con¬ 
ceived by the present constitution. 
According to the proposal, a member of 
cither house of parliament shall be dis¬ 
qualified from continuing as MP if he 
voluntarily gives up the membership of 
the party by which he was put up as a 
candidate at the election or of which he 
became a member after the election. He 
shall be similarly disqualified if he votes, 
or abstains from voting, in the house 
contrary to any direction issued by his 
party, without obtaining its prior per¬ 
mission. For this purpose a political 
party is defined as a party recognised 
under the election law and also includes 
any other parly recognised by the speaker 
or chairman and consisting of not less 
than a fifteenth of the total number of 
members in the house. No disqualifica¬ 
tion from continuing as a legislator will 
apply in case he ceases to be a mem¬ 
ber of a party consequent on a split in it. 
A member of a break-away party which 
is registered under the election law 


shall not be disqualified if he votes oi 
abstains from voting contrary to ibe 
directions of the parent party. The bill 
contains identical provisions applicable 
to the state legislatures. 

The constitutional amendment is « 
pected to put an end to the day to da 
defections from political parties, it coul 
however destroy the right of indepen 
dence of an elected representative to voi 
on any matter that comes up bcfoie ti 
legislature in accordance with his 
judgement-unless of course he hast! 
capacity to get re-elected in the bj 
election that may be held for filling» 
the vacancies consequent on the discont 
nuance of his membership of the hou 
for acting contrary to the diwjci'onsi 
his party. Even if he has that capacil 
he would have lost the opportunity 
influence the decision of the house for 
considerable length of time. The ms 
implication of this is that the cons 
tuency which returned the legislator * 
have no voice in taking the decision 
disqualify its elected member from cot 
nuing to represent it. When a numj 
of legislators are disqualified for viola® 
their party’s direction, it is not one d 
stituency but a large part of the counfl 
population that is denied a say 10 
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e of its representatives. The bill makes 
distinction between legislators who act 
,ni dishonest or selfish motives and 
)se who arc moved by conscientious 

►sent 

This is not all. The procedure pres¬ 
sed under the proposed legislation 
■ declaring a member as disqualified 
s disturbing implications. The act of 
vmg a party or voting against its 
alive does not itself result in any 
qualification of the member concerned, 
c provision of the new law becomes 
alive only if the question of disquali- 
ation is referred for decision to the 
issdeni in the case of the parliament 
j til ii governor in the case of a state 
blumr^* This means that the party 
^ the absolute authority to condone 
y action which offends the law and 
|u)d. otherw ise have attracted its penal 
ivruons. There is no time limit set 
nuking a reference to the president 
governor. The party bosses will thus 
( 'e unfettered liberty and scope to keep 
1 member who has thought it fit to go 
insi the party’s directive under their 
mb for the entire duration of the 
1st -i and this would be irrespective 
the fact that the member concerned 
;lii have made amends for whatever 
did m real or colorable exercise of 
conscience. Whatever be the other 
its ol the new bill, there is thus an 
nisiufable shift from the concept of 
legislator’s accountability to his con- 
Lmm v to the position that he is 
a nt to the party. 

A pa i hamentary system can properly 
^tmn only if party discipline is scru- 
Hisly maintained. Whatever contri- 
b lo the growth of the party system 
thome. But it is not to be achieved 
he of the more basic principle 
enjy tlv; electorate has the right to 
1 judgement on the public conduct 
s representative. This principle docs 
squire any new law to enshrine it. 
constitution as it stands provides 

)ur, "y the last eight years we have 
that ihe party in power at the centre 
m Us Ze ^l and anxiety to topple 
nnicnt af tcr state government re- 
to icspect the constitution. Political 
tl0n as is understood today is 


a post 1967 phenomenon. After the 
general election of that year the Congress 
monopoly of power in the state dis¬ 
appeared and break-away parties, united 
fronts and coalition governments came 
up, not as a result of political defection 
or pursuit of personal power but as the 
outcome of an open re-grouping of the 
political forces as determined in that 
election. The coalition governments in 
Kerala, Orissa, Bihar, Punjab, West 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Haryana, did not survive, partly due 
to the absence of clearly defined and w ell 
understood principles and programmes, 
but mainly on account of the tremendous 
pull exerted by the discredited Congress 
party to wean away united front legis¬ 
lators to its own ranks. In this it 
succeeded but the chapter of political 
defection had also begun. What the 
Congress could do, another party could 
do equally well, given the means to buy 
the loyalty of legislators. Money and 
ministership were the main instruments 
in this political game. 

If anyone is serious about curbing 
political defection and thereby contribu¬ 
ting to the stability of administration, 
ail that appears necessary is to follow 
the principles on which our constitution 
is based. The constitution provides that 
the ministers in the states shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the gover¬ 
nor To understand the meaning of this 
provision, one should refer to the conven- 
vention established in the parliamentary 
system of the United Kingdom. Accor¬ 
ding to Halsburv’s law of England, 
(Hailsham Ed, Vol-VI pp. 640-641), 
“Under the modern usage, though nomi¬ 
nally dismissible by the Crown, the 
ministry are in reality dependent on the 
goodwill of the House of Commons for 
their continuance in office and the exer¬ 
cise of the power of dismissal is rarely 
required. An adverse vote in the House 
of Commons on a question of confidence 
may be said to be invariably followed by 
resignation of the ministry or an appeal 
to the electorate by dissolution. The 
continuance of the ministry in office is 
also dependent ultimately upon the good¬ 
will of fhe electorate and where, upon a 
dissolution the latter declares itself 
against the Government by returning a 
majority opposed to its policy, it is usual 



for the ministry cither to resign immedia¬ 
tely, or await an adverse vote in the new 
parliament. In some cases however 
resignation has been deferred until par¬ 
liament has met and a vote of want of 
confidence been passed.” 

So far as our central ministry is 
concerned, no member of the ruling 
party has ever suggested that the 
ministry should vacate office except 
on the basis of a vote of no confi¬ 
dence in parliament or the results of an 
election. But when it comes to a state 
ministry, a departure from this basic 
position is the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion. The legislative assemblies are 
seldom the forum to measure the strength 
of the party or coalition in pow'er. The 
device of signature campaign is resorted 
to. Legislators are paraded before the 
govemoi oi other representatives of the 
central go\crnment. And governors sel¬ 
dom caie to wait until a vote of no con¬ 
fidence is passed against a ministry 
before they decide to dismiss it. 

The only constitutionally legal forum 
to determine a ruling party's numerical 
strength is the house of legislature. The 
only correct w ay of removing a party in 
power ahead of an election is to move 
a successful resolution for a vote of no 
confidence in it. For this, there is a 
procedure laid dowm. If after the reso¬ 
lution is tabled and the ministry is given 
an opportunity of being heard the mem¬ 
bers present pass the resolution expres¬ 
sing their want of confidence in the 
ministry, the ministry may resign or 
appeal to the electorate by dissolving the 
house. In either case, the question of the 
governor dismissing the ministry does 
not arise, before tho electorate gives its 
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verdict against the ministry. If this prac- within a period of six months merely 
tice had been followed in the states we because it is apprehensive of losing 
would not have had the spectacle of power. On the other hand a little time 
fortnightly toppling of ministry after might allow tempers to cool down and 
ministry. Nor would have the fruits of temporary conflicts between groups of 
defection been reaped so bountifully by legislature might get resolved. In any 
certain political parties like the Congress, case it a ministry acts in a manner which 
It might be argued that a chief minister is unconstitutional or illegal, the 
faced with a no confidence motion may governor would be within his constitu- 
delay the summoning of ihc legislature tional authority to dismiss the ministry 
and continue in office in the full know- forthwith for that reason no matter 
ledge that he no longer enjoys majority what majority it may command in the 
support in the legislature. Under the legislature. 

constitution, the chief minister has the When political parties who have 
discretion to advise the governor on the shown an unwillingness or incapacity to 
date for convening the legislature. But abide by the built-in provisions of the 
this privilege is subject to a time limit of present constitution, initiate reforms 
six months between the last sitting of the through constitutional amendments, the 
previous session and the date appointed motives appear unconvincing. And 
for the first sitting of the next session, without respect for the constitution and 
It is unlikely that an elected ministry practices established under it no reform 
would cause harm to the public interest can make a difference. 

Asutosh Rais 

Who’s Afraid of the MRTP Act? 


There is a popular belief that the one must be able to force the directors 

Monopolies Act is meant to curb the to sell more shares to the public, the 

growth of monopolies. Like most popu- government must have some sort of con- 

lar beliefs, this is a myth The Mono- trol over the appointment of directors, 

polies and Restrictive Trade Practices and the big houses must be forced to 

Act (to give it its full name) is only disinvest from these units. This is the 

meant to guide the growth of mono- only way to break up inter-connections 

polies. between various firms (the result of their 

The facts speak for themselves. In bein 8 owncd b y a monopoly house), and 

the year after the MRTP Act came into t0 break U P industrial em P ires int0 ind ‘- 

force, the Tatas increased their capital v ' dua * undertakings, 

stock by Rs 50 crores, and the Birlas by This has not even been tried as yet. 
Rs 40 crores. On the whole, the 48 So, straightway, one is left with the fact 

monopoly houses have been registe- that the monopoly houses are going to 

ring an average growth of 10 percent remain on the scene. The question now 

every year. The vast mojority of the is whether they will control 50 percent 

licences applied for by the*e houses have of total private corporate assets or 75 

been granted by the government. They percent. In other words, can their 

control half the total assets in the private monopoly power be checked from expan¬ 
sector. ding? 

Freeing the national economy from the For an answer to this, one must first 
hold of these monopoly houses would understand that corporations either ex- 

involvc two types of measures, one to pand or die out. They cannot, by the 

prevent them from expanding, and the nature of their functioning, and psycho- 

other to break them up. The MRTP logy remain stagnant. Stagnancy is the 

Act does not even pretend to be aimed first sign of decline. And with the 

at diffusing the mpnopolies. For that, seller's market that India presents, most 


of the monopoly houses are in g 
health. Hence, all of them are planni 
expansion with impunity, with or with 
the permission of the government and 
MRTP Commission. 

This last fact becomes obvious whi 
one studies the fate of the Sark 
Committee, set up some three years ag 
to go into irregularities in licensing p [fi 
cedure, especially in connection with ty 
Birlas, and also the question of unaj 
thorised capacities. The Committee h 
been stuck ever since its inception bccanj 
the private firms concerned and also ty 
DGTD have refused to co-operate 
giving the relevant information. The rea' 
son for the DGTD also not co-open 
ting is not very hard to gt/^ Whei 
the government last year authorised i 
number of units to expand capacities 
without applying for a licence, surprii 
singly few came forward in response. Thi 
was because most of them had a I rea 
expanded without government perm is 
and this had been done with the ful 
knowledge of the DGTD. Hence th 
DGTD's reluctance to co-operate wit 
the Sarkar Committee, for they ar 
‘accomplices before the fact'. 

Coming to the MRTP Act, now hen 
is it said that the monopoly hous 
should not be given licences. Wluf th 
act says is that licence should be givei 
only if they are in the national inleres 
Various criteria are laid down to help th 
MRTP Commission decide what woul 
be in the national interest or not. B 
the monopoly houses find it no diUk'ul 
task to twist around the letter of the la 
and ask for the licence to be giant 
Thus, the large houses are encouraged t 
go into the backward areas, because th 
way they are helping to develop su 
areas. But even back ward Ay distnci 
identified by the planning commissi 
have areas which are not backward 
all. Thus, Haldia is a major industn 
centre in West Bengal. But since 
falls in the backward districts 
Midnaporc, a large house not only ^lai 
a licence on the plea that it will hd 
develop a backward area, but also g e 
tax concessions in the bargain. 

Regional imbalances have not be 
corrected by the process of planning 
India. If anything, the imbalances ha 
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lT iIy been aggravated. The monopoly 
|0U scs may be given a licence if that 
^ill help correct such imbalance. But 
he monopoly houses twist this around to 
ncan imbalances in the supply of each 
, a rtu ular product. Thus, western India 
0 a} be deficit in a particular product. 
^ monopoly house will apply for a 
iccike in Maharashtra on the grounds 
if tins ‘imbalance, although they will be 
nvcsnng in the most advanced state in 
lie country. 

Monopoly house ‘A’ will argue that 
nonopoly house ‘B* has a monopoly in 
particular product, and that granting a 
icer.ee to ‘A’ will foster competition, 
"he State governments anxious to attract 
nvcsimc^S'whethcr it be from monopoly 
louses or not, back the applications for 
ences made by the monopoly houses. 
Inis, often, at the Monopolies Commis- 
ion hearings, one has the strange sight 
if a socialist government vigorously back- 
ng a licence for a monopoly house, and 
it her capitalists opposing it (because 
heir own applecarts will be upset if 
nother competitor enters the field). 


The central government justifies 
licence to the monopoly houses on the 
grounds that only they have the finance, 
the managerial ability and the technical 
know-how. The question to ask is how 
can these three be made available to 
others if the monopolies remain intact 
and thus attract the best brains in the 
country ? If the large houses are not 
broken up, finance and managerial ability 
will continue to be in the hands of these 
houses. Does that mean that the govern¬ 
ment will continue ad infinitum to grant 
licences to these houses? Docs the 
government intend ever to try and 
make these three factors available to 
non-monopoly concerns? 

The government wants to restrict the 
further expansion of the monopoly houses 
to the core sector. But the core sector 
also includes a number of high-profit 
consumer industries. In fact, this policy 
regarding the core sector is often taken 
advantage of by the large houses. Even 
when they do not have the know-how for 
a particular venture, they plead that the 
government wants them to go into the 


core sector, and that they are only 
following government guidelines. 

The policy regarding the foreign- 
owned concerns is even more at cross¬ 
purposes. The government does not want 
the foreign principals of a firm registered 
in India to sell their shares away and 
leave, for that will involve substantial 
payment in foreign exchange as capital 
repatriation. Instead, the government 
wants dilution of foreign ownership by a 
larger share of new capital issues being 
given to Indians, thus bringing down 
the percentage of foreign share-holding. 
What is not realised is that this 
automatically justifies expansion by the 
foreign-owned undertakings, most of 
which are dominant undertakings covered 
by the MRTP Act. Thus, on grounds of 
diluting foreign ownership, a dominant 
undertaking can get past the Monopolies 
Act. And by diluting only a small share 
each time, this process can carry on 
almost indefinitely. 

Another ploy used by the monopoly 
houses is to enter an industry in the core 
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sector which is related to the industry 
in which the monopoly house is already 
involved. Thus, a monopolist producing 
shirts will go into the synthetic fibre 
industiy, which is in the core sector. 
This will ensure sufficient raw materials 
for shirts, even if there is a shortage in 
the rest of the market. Thus, with this 
kind of integration, a monopoly makes 
itself even more secure by insulating itself 
from market trends. The government is 
yet to declare a clear policy on this kind 
of integration. 

The monopolies also gain by this kind 
of diversification, for it means putting 
their eggs in different baskets. Even if 
one particular industry is in the dol¬ 
drums, the others will keep the empire 
going. 

For those who argue that concen¬ 
tration of economic power need not be a 
bad thing so long as it is not misused, 
it must be pointed out that the urge to 
control the market is always there. This 
has been conclusively proved in the 
case of the large corporation. When 
this urge is backed up by the economic 
power to do so, society at large is the 
loser. Controls one may impose, but 
there is no control which cannot be 
evaded. Besides, it is always wiser to 
have a situation where there is no need 
for controls. 

Apart from controlling the market, a 
monopoly house is a counter-force capa¬ 
ble of even standing upto the government 
of a country. Whether the Birlas are 
dominant in the aluminium industry or 
not is less important than the fact that 
they have the power- and the reason — 
to buy up legislators. It was not without 
reason that Ram Manohar Lohia once 
charged that fully half the Congress 
members of Parliament are in the pay of 
a monopoly house. 

It must be ideally understood that one 
cannot end monopolies without hitting 
at the monopolists If one cannot force 
them to sell shares to the general public, 
appoint professional managers as direc¬ 
tors, and thus break up the empire into 
independent units, the only course left is 
to confiscate the shares of the monopoly 
house with a nominal pay-off, and then 
offer these shares to the public. 


Restrictive trade practices form the 
second part of the MRTP Act. Such 
practices include price agreement between 
competitors, apportioning of markets, 
forcing selling agents to buy up un¬ 
popular items if they are to be supplied 
with the more popular items, and so on. 
All such agreements have to be registered 
with the registrar of restrictive trade 
practices, who scrutinises them and refers 
them to the MRTP Commission if they 
are found violating the monopolies act. 
But out of 9,000 agreements registered, a 
few hundred only have been scrutinised, 
and only 25 have been referred to the 
commission. I he complaint is shortage 
of staff, but with what justification does 
the government keep the registrar's post 
vacant? A number of other senior posts 
are also lying vacant. In the case of 
monopolies, one can at least plead politi¬ 
cal factors affecting policy. In the case 
of restrictive trade practices, no excuses 
are possible. 


But above everything else, the prima 
reason for the failure to check mom 
polies is the government’s refusal to refj 
cases to the commission for its recou 
mendation. During the first 18 montl 
of the commission’s existence 157 apfl 
cations from the monopoly Bousczn wej 
received by the government, seekia 
substantial expansion or found not cove 
able under the MRTP Act. Final orde 
were passed on 44 applications, wit 
approval being granted for 40 of thej 
The rest were still being processed. Bu 
out of all these applications, only 16 wei 
referred to the monopolies commission. 

For a year now, the government 
been saying that the act will be amendti 
and the loopholes plugged ^‘within a 
year.” That probably means 5 years 
It does not really matter, for the amend 
ments will not do any good until th 
government makes up its mind that j 
does not want monopolies around. 


Irene de Noronha 

C’Wealth: Never Saying Die 


The recently concluded conference of 
the Commonwealth heads of government 
began on a low key, and despite some 
lively moments, failed to warm up till 
the end. Nevertheless the final commu¬ 
nique was banal; it contained aspirations 
which the participants knew would never 
materialise. The participants were aware 
from the outset that nothing concrete 
would be achieved by such a loose knit 
organisation, which neither really votes 
or decides within, nor lobbies as a bloc 
without. The Secretary General at the 
start of the conference asserted that the 
session would not mark a milestone in 
any way. Why then did 24 heads of 
government and 8 emissaries of heads of 
government assemble at Ottawa to waste 
their countries’ time and money, in just 
useless prattle ? Undoubtedly delibera¬ 
tions and consultations are benefical 
when they lead to something definite, 
when they help to resolve problems and 
deadlocks. The Ottawa meet resolved 
nothing, it served instead to highlight 
the fissiparous tendencies inherent within 


the Commonwealth body, as also to shoi 
that Britain’s interest in the Common 
wealth paled when the Common weald 
ceased to serve Britain’s needs. There wi 
no disguising the fact that Britain toda 
looks towards Europe and gives its ne 
Common Market affiliation a first pnoriij 
Since the last Commonwealth confe 
rence in 1971, membership of the associa 
tion has increased. Nevertheless the link 
that forge an association into one comp 
lete entity were absent, as is exemplife 
by Pakistan’s withdrawal from th 
Commonwealth after Britain recognise 
Bangladesh, and the absence of ft 
Commonwealth’s enfant terrible IVMtleil 
Amin of Uganda, who opted to sulk J 
home when his request for a prhal 
plane and an escort of Scottish guard 
was turned down. As an economic entij 
too, the association was weakened k 
Britain’s adhesion to the Comma 
Market, together with the failure of th 
body to negotiate any terms comparabj 
to those de Gaulle secured for the Freed 
community. Politically, there has be* 
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continuing strain over Rhodesia, 

I ie ncW tensions caused by the severity 
tlu' latest British Immigration Act 

1 U I the arbitrary expulsions of the 
S ians from Uganda by President Amin. 
VCT1 the designation, Commonwealth 
rin ie ministers’ conference, was inappli- 
ible to the Ottawa meet, where no less 
han s of the 32 members, including 
Ljia, were not represented by their 
tads of government. Trudeau may 
|jll tall the Commonwealth ‘our win- 

I ou nn the world”, but Australia and 
lew Zealand are hardly so enthusiastic, 
ntam has merged her Commonwealth 
Jicc with her Foreign Office, and increa- 
iig!> dav/? away with any distinction 
“tweer? ^Commonwealth citizens and 
icns The Commonwealth is on the 
irge of disintergration yet survives as 
i anachronism; it attempts to function 
a contracting basis and to fulfil 
Inci ions that legitimately belong to a 
lebaimg society. Hence at the meet 

( tre were discussions on every conceiv- 
k topic, ranging from the banning of 
Meat tests to the curbing of racialism 
|e woild over. These exchanges of 

i cw' however defeat the purpose for 
Inch they arc held, as no attempts are 
;;tdi to put into effect the resolutions 


Kifhi from the beginning the 

f tnimonwealth members had to effect a 
mpioniisc about the banning of nuclear 
fsh Australia and New Zealand insisted 
a declaration denouncing the current 
luieh nuclear tests. Everyone is aware 
ihcsc tests could result in the con¬ 
firmation of man’s environment with 
fhiuctive substances. The effete 

I nunonwealth conference however set 
declaration t0 please Heath 
<' would not sign Britain’s name on 
statement condemning France, as 
was Britain’s new ally and friend. 
e p solution passed was watery—that 
Commonwealth countries would abide 
test ban treaty and its principles, 
endeavour for a cessation of nuclear 

| ls m all environments. This allows 
111111 :md France a free hand in relation 
mi <dear tests, despite world protest. 

I The second tussle occurred between 
ri <di and the poor nations of the 

fnmonwealih. There was combined 


Afro-Asian pressure on Britain to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the Commonwealth 
within the Common Market. Swaran 
Singh suggested that the Commonwealth 
countries be allowed to preserve their old 
preference system until new deals were 
negotiated. The enlargement of the 
European community had diminished the 
Generalised Scheme of Preference bene¬ 
fits, by widening the area of customs 
free trade among a group of highly 

industrialised countries and their associa- 

* 

tes, so that in the process of harmonisa¬ 
tion the lowest common denominator 
might triumph. It is necessary in con¬ 
sequence for all the Commonwealth 
countries act in unison and improve tra¬ 
ding opportunities within the Common¬ 
wealth, as well as in relation to the 
enlarged Common Market, on terms 
equitable to all. But is it possible ? 
If the volume of trade within the 
Commonwealth has doubled since 1948, 
its trade with the outside world has in¬ 
creased more than eightfold. The 
Commonwealth is overshadowed by the 
world's economic decision-making cen¬ 
tres like Washington, Brussels, Tokyo, 
Moscow and Peking. Heath took these 
realities into account. He remained 
noncommital, he merely reiterated past 
undertakings, that Britain would not 
forget the interest of her friends. Such a 
statement resembles a promise floating 
in the air, impossible of being plugged 
down. 

The African nations got no more 
satisfaction from Britain on two other 
demands: the cut-off trade with segrega¬ 
tionist South Africa and a British pledge 
to withold independence from Rhodesia 
till the black majority could assume 
power. Heath sidestepped these de¬ 
mands. But what justice can there be 
for the whites to rule in Rhodesia when 
Rhodesia has 4.15 million blacks and a 
mere 224,000 whites. The British prime 
minister diplomatically excused himself, 
explaining his standpoint was compar¬ 
able with western efforts towards detente 
and arms control agreement with east 
bloc states, even when their political 
system was totally rejected. Hence the 
Commonwealth heads agreement to hold 
a constitutional conference in Rhodesia 
to achieve majority rule there in its pre¬ 
sence, remains on an ethereal plane. 


President Amin's speech read by his 
deputy gave rise to great unpleasantness. 
He accused Britain of threatening the 
foundation of the Commonwealth nations 
by her policies, and refuted the charge 
that he had expelled Asians from Uganda 
because he believed in racial discrimi¬ 
nation. Although all the Commonwealth 
nations were convinced that Amin did 
believe in racial discrimination, yet they 
were unable to get a guarantee from 
Uganda that it would compensate the 
victims of its racial policy, now crowding 
into a host of countries such as India, 
Canada, and Malawi, bringing with 
them the problems to which refugees 
are heir. 

Again, Swaran Singh pointed out that 
certain countries in Asia were fortifying 
themselves to the extent of encouraging 
an era of militarism in the Asian conti¬ 
nent. Militarism is detrimental to the 
maintenance of world peace and of 
friendly co-operation between countries, 
nevertheless the’ Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries have not taken any steps to uproot 
this seed of destruction. 

The Commonwealth leaders realise 
the necessity lor new world arrangements 
for regulating the money system and 
money values, and they see clearly the 
spectre before them, of gold rising to 
a breathtaking 480 dollars an ounce. 
This brings in its wake a disastrous infla¬ 
tion. This crucial problem was shelved 
as an ordeily solution of the world’s 
economic ills was inconceivable without 
the active and constructive participation 
ol the U S.A. This country is overbur¬ 
dened by domestic scandals and has no 
time to ponder on a solution to check 
inflation. Some Commonwealth leaders 
attributed the crisis in the world’s tra¬ 
ding and money system to the failure of 
the Nixon administration to provide effec¬ 
tive leadership, and the incapacity of 
of the Americans to sustain the dollar 
as the basis of the international currency 
system. This is true to an extent, but 
there was no need for the Commonwealth 
leaders to worry their heads over infla¬ 
tion when they had already decided 
that they could not undertake any 
concrete measure to curb this evil. 

The Ottawa meet achieved nothing 
in finite form. The New Zealand prime 
(to page 19) 
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Jottings 


□ The Indo-Pak agreement on the 3-way 
repatriation of the victims of the Decem¬ 
ber 1971 war must come as a surprise to 
the many who held that Pakistani intran¬ 
sigence was incurable. Mr Bhutto has 
uncharacteristically yielded, not so much 
really to India or Bangladesh as to 
the long suppressed pressure of public 
opinion at home. Has this anything to 
do with the return of democracy to his 
country, with the president becoming the 
prime minister ? A settled peace on the 
subcontinent rests not on any Simla spirit 
but on the public accountability of the 
political leaders of the three countries. 

□ Britain for all its liberal tradition and 
diplomatic sophistication is as reluctant 
as, say, Portugal to shed its last remain¬ 
ing vestiges of colonialism. This at any 
rate is what the UN Special Committee 
on decolonisation has found to its ‘pro¬ 
found regret.’ About the island colonies 
of Bermuda, the British Virgin Islands, 
the Cayman Islands, the Turks and 
Caicos Islands and Montserrat in the 
Caribbean and the New Hebrides in the 
Pacific (which the British co-rule w ith the 
French), the UK government has refused 
to furnish the UN w ith uptodate infor¬ 
mation. and has objected to the UN 
dispatching visiting missions. The West 
Indian colonies have about 90,000 
inhabitants in all, nearly half of them 
negroes. Britain's interest is plainly 
economic exploitation of the natural and 
human resources. Salt, turtle and fish, 
sea island cotton, stock raising, farming 
and tourism provide the means of liveli¬ 
hood and the avenues for export. In 
each of these colonics, there is an 
executive council and a legislative assem¬ 
bly but the British administrator wields 
the real power. The Pacific islands of 
New Hebrides, the Anglo-French condo¬ 
minium, has a mixed population of over 
60,000 and produces mainly copra. The 
political dispensation is no better than 
in the other colonies. The aims of poli¬ 
tical independence and socio-economic 
justice await the end of the European 
tutelage. But the end is not in sight. 


□ Democratic World should be happy if 
its reading of the new constitution given 
to Greece by its old colonels is wrong. 
(A New Glove for the Iron Fist DW 9 
August 1973), But whether the spirit of 
democracy is being aroused only to be 
lulled again to sleep in its ancient cradle 
must yet remain tantalisingly a matter 
for speculation. President Papadopoulos 
lias surprised his worldwide detractors by 
ieleasing all political prisoners and dete- 
nues. The martial law has been revoked, 
military tribunals abolished, the civil and 
human rights of the 1968 constitution 
restored. Elections are promised before 
1974 is out but the constitutional courts 
appointed by the president will decide 
w'hich parties will contest. The resultant 
parliament will have no say in foreign 
affairs, defence or internal security. The 
government is still one of military men. 
in this curious diarchy, deferences bet¬ 
ween the parliament and the president 
are to be resolved through a referendum. 
The latter, as also the vice-president, is 
to be elected directly for a seven year 
term. Papadopoulos’ half-way house 
between absolutism and parliamentary 
democracy, between martial rule and 
civilian authority, will stand or fall de¬ 
pending on how the Greeks look at it. 
He perhaps hopes that they will get used 
to it, that time will erase their scars of 
the military regime’s torture over the past 
six years. Time will also soon show him 
for what he is. 

□ Like King Constantine II of Greece 
(in exile from 1967 and deposed since 
June 1973), King Zahir Shah of Afgha¬ 
nistan (ousted in the military coup of 17 
July) lives in Rome. At 34, Constantine 
is in no mood to forget or forgive. He 
was king for only three years. He has 
still a hard core of royalist supporters 
back home. Born a king, he can’t help 
feeling still like one. Unlike him, Zahir 
Shah, nearing 60, has ratified his own 
ouster through a formal abdication, 
quite a philosophical way of accepting 
what his people have accepted. He has 
been king and religious leader of Afgha¬ 
nistan for 40 years. He hasn't been 
exactly unloved, but his departure, to all 
indications, has been unlamented. 
Zahir Shah has a cultivated mind, is 
fluent in French, proficient in English, a 
fine horseman and a good shot. He per- 
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haps tried to do well by his country 
but apparently he could not do well 
enough. 

□ “Universities do not exist to serve 
society or give a preparation for life/* 
This description of the academic enter, 
prise may shock our educational bureaus 
rats and politicians who are wont to look 
at seats of higher learning as usable 
sources of applicable knowledge and pro. 
fessional skills. Equally dismayed will 
be those who would use the universities 
as intellectual instruments for revolution- 
ary social change. Neither of the two 
types would consider the campus as a 
place for disinterested pursuit of truth— 
necessarily by a few. Shoved society 
foot the enormous cost of a mJ, *rn uni¬ 
versity if there are no immediate and 
demonstrable social benefits from it? 
The answer must depend ultimately on 
what one thinks is the function of philo¬ 
sophy, the condition of human freedom, 
“I should say the business of a pluloso* 
pher is not to change world but to 
understand it, which is the exact oppo¬ 
site to what Marx said,” Russell once 
remarked. Finding practical uses for 
existing knowledge is one thing; fostering 
its further free growth is another. On 
which should the university concentrate! 
It can't be both at the same time 
1 he modern state everywhere makes foi 
a social disposition, so unpropitious foi 
the untrammelled intellectual freedon 
of the private scholar. He can be pre 
served, protected and promoted only b| 
institutions of higher learning that enjoj 
genuine autonomy and deserve it cvcri 
bit. In the massive muddle that is out 
educational system, the debate on thl 
aims of the university must go on til 
our policy makers see the light. 
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the week that was 


president Kenneth Kuanda of Zambia 
s ollicially proclaimed his country a 
c .pai tv state. 

The heaviest fighting since the US 
pjbm.j- halt has been raging along 
mbod ia’s major highways, possibly as 
rt of a new rebel campaign to isolate 
n om Penh. Meanwhile intense fighting 
iwecn North Vietnamese and Cambo- 
r communist troops over scarce rice 
>phcs lias been reported. 

Tvs el\ c members of Pakistan’s oppo- 
on I’m ted Democratic Front were 
ested m Lahore and Multan while 
ii,” to lead processions in connection 
Hi the front’s civil disobedience 
npiiig.ii- 

\b(Hit 200 persons were injured, 
cc seriously, when explosives planted 
a tar m front of a church in Ireland 
M otf during mass. 

The Hood situation in Pakistan has 
rsened. the Indus has reached a record 
el. In West Punjab the entire govern- 
m machinery is employed in provid- 
\ rebel to the people. 

The Libyan leader Col Gaddafi 
ived in Cairo unannounced. He con- 
red with the Egyptian vice president 
d \ icc premier, possibly as a prelude 
talks with President Sadat on plans 
merging the two countries. 

Japanese and Chinese officials have 
led to conclude agreement on bilateral 
de niter a week of negotiations in 



India and Pakistan have agreed with 
concurrence of Bangladesh on the 
uiv upatriation of prisoners and other 
K) nals stranded after the December 

H war. 

file Australian Prime Minister Gough 
t'tlam has reported a fourth French 
lear te.t in the South Pacific. He did 
cx plain how his government had 
rm of the latest blast. 

The South Vietnamese President Ngu- 
l ^ an Ihieu got a resounding victory 


in the Senate elections, giving him almost 
unlimited power. 

□ The Lok Sabha has passed the For¬ 
eign Exchange Regulation Bill which, 
among other things, requires foreign 
firms en gaged purely in trading activities 
in this country to convert themselves into 
Indian companies. 

□ Bangladesh’s ruling Awami League, 
MuzafTar Ahmad’s National Awami Party 
and the Communist party of Bangladesh 
have declared that they will jointly 
oppose Maulana Bhashani’s plan to start 
a movement demanding severance of 
treaty relations with India and boycott 
of Indian goods. 

□ The Cypriot justice minister, Christos 
Vakis, who was kidnapped a month ago 
by supporters of the former underground 
leader Gen George Grivas, has been 
freed. 

□ The Tanzanian President Julius 
Nyerere has signed a proclamation ex¬ 
tending Tanzania’s territorial waters from 
12 to 50 nautical miles. 

□ The Soviet Union and Bangladesh 
have signed an air agreement valid for 
an unlimited period. 

□ The South Yemeni Premier Abdel 
Fattah Ismail, who was also Secretary 
General of the ruling National Libera¬ 
tion Front, has been removed from power 
and has left for Moscow. The South 
Yemeni air force chief Sulem Ahmed 
Obcid has taken over. 

□ The deposed king of Afghanistan 
Zahir Shah, announced in Rome that he 
considers himself as having abdicated 
because his people have “unanimously 
welcomed” the establishment of a repub¬ 
lican regime. 

□ The US and Thailand have announced 
that the US will initially withdraw 3500 
troops and more than 100 planes from 
Thailand in the first phase of a US 
pullout. 

□ About 200 people died in one day in 
Mexican floods that have affected 350,000 
people. 
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jcLIPPINGS 


□ Fifty-one years ago, Charles Obsorne, 
now 79, started hiccuping. He hasn’t 
stopped since. “I can’t even wear my 
false teeth, “he said, “they won’t stay in. 
My first wife left me after I got them. 
She just couldn’t take it.” His ordeal 
began in 1922 and since then he has seen 
96 doctors and tried countless folk re¬ 
medies. Doctors say only surgery could 
solve the problem but have been hesitant 
to operate because the procedure is 
delicate and Osborne is no longer young. 

□ Members of the council of ministers 
headed by Mrs Indira Gandhi seem to 
be hundred percent more valuable than 
they were six years ago. Per head expen¬ 
diture incurred from the public exchequer 
on the security guards for the members 
of the council of ministers has doubled 
since 1967. So has the number of guards 
protecting each of them. 

□ The Punjab government has decided 
not to sanction maternity leave to those 
of its employees who have three or more 
children. The step forms part of a drive 
to popularise family planning. 

□ The scarlet pimpernel organizations 
that make a business of smuggling refu¬ 
gees out of East Germany were warned 
by the West German government that in 
future they will face prosecution. A 

• government spokesman said that Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt’s government was 
not prepared to hazard the improved 
relations with East Germany by tolerat¬ 
ing it. 

□ Marthc Richard, 84, who sponsored 
the abolition of brothels in France in 
1946 when she was a Paris city council¬ 
lor, has changed her mind and thinks 
that true liberation must include the 
right for women to earn their livings as 

i: prostitutes. Prostitution is not illegal 

in France but procuring an operating 
brothels are subject to severe prison 

/ terms under a law which bears Mrs 
Richard’s name. 

1 O Mrs J.S. Vermaak, of Witbank, South 
Africa, was angry. Angry enough to 
leap out of her car ’and argue with the 


truck driver whose vehicle collided with 
hers. The driver was her husband. 
“We’ll settle out of court,” said she. 

□ Australia’s ambassador to France said 
his post was being left vacant for some 
months as an expression of displeasure 
with French nuclear testing. 

□ The United States is perfecting a new 
type of nuclear missile not covered by 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Agree¬ 
ments, according to the US Deputy 
Defence Secretary. 

□ The gorillas in the Wasscnaar Zoo 
near the Hague have become television 
addicts. Two TV sets have been put 
in their cages and whenever they are 
switched on they immediately sit down, 
fascinated, before them. 

□ Adolf Hitler, the man who plunged 
the world into war 34 years ago, couldn’t 
even spell. Munich Professor Werner 
Maser, after studying Hitler’s hand 
written notes, revealed that he made the 
most elementary spelling errors which 
a 12-year-old schoolboy wouldn’t have 
made. 

□ Pakistan has banned the export of 
beef, mutton, poultry and vegetables 
to increase their availability in local 
markets. 

□ The Delhi Administration’s jail de¬ 
partment is seeking the help of the US 
Embassy to install an electric chair repla¬ 
cing the gallows in Tihar Central Jail. 
It has asked the Americans to provide 
it with literature on the subject. Later 
a prototype chair may be made in the 
country. 

□ China is mass-producing a herb 
cigarette that has “curative value” for 
patients of asthma and bronchitis. 

□ Tony Appleton, 37, climbed into his 
four-poster bed the other day—and cross¬ 
ed the English Channel in it. “The 
French people on the beach were amazed 
when I chugged ashore,” said Appleton. 
It took him, he said, five hours to make 
the crossing, his bed powered by an out¬ 
board motor. The gimmick : Appleton 
owns a bedding store. 

□ A BOAC Jumbo jet was held up for 
eight hours in Melbourne while officials 
searched it for 10 tiny illegal immigrants 
—squirrels, which are banned under 
Australia’s quarantine laws. 


□ In better days, Chicago Mai 
Richard Daley would treat import^ 
visitors to a feast of fine Midwest 
prime rib of beef or filet mignon. ] 
in quiet testimonial to the beef short* 
the mayor served fish to Japanese Prcn 
Kakuei Tanaka and about 200 busme 
men and city officials at a luncheon. 

□ The trend for girls to reach pube 
at an increasingly early age may hi 
halted in Britain or even been revcri 
two researchers reported. They said ot] 
studies indicated the trend was com 
to a halt in the United States and nor 
West Europe, but not in eastern Europj 

□ Romania, to avoid the hatches a 
expense of keeping foreigners in prise 
lets foreign convicts buy their way o 
of jail terms. 

□ The Vatican will soon relax rn 
barring Roman Catholic burial for d 
orccd people who are remarried. 

□ Christine Kahlon has thrown 
challenge to the women of the world 
grapple with her in any style for I 
world title. Mrs Kahlon, who hails fa 
the same village as Dara Singh, I 
fought many bouts in the northern p 
of the country. Her ambition is to | 
recognition for women’s wrestling ini 
world. 


□ Family planning on radio lias \m 
reduced to advertisement jingles plajfl 
between film songs and picked up! 
children faster than nursery rhymes. I 


□ A universal language based on mat! 
matics is claimed to have been devclo) 
by Mr Abasama, a 42 year-old ling* 
of South Canara. Abasama langui 
as the inventor calls it, ‘would mal 
possible to transmit one’s expressions 
others in different parts of^c wo 
using just numbers from one to nine’. 


□ China will supply Nepal 20,000 sh® 
and mountain goats for sacrifice t om 
Goddess Kali during the annual Da*® 
festival this autumn. ■ 


□ A fire engine on its way to a fo 
fire near Barcelona, Spain, a few d 
ago was not allowed through a higW 
toll booth until the toll was paid- J 
fee was paid by a friendly motorist * 1 
the firemen found they did not * 
enough money. 
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The Economy 
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ricing with a Purpose 

Tiic controlled price per ton of Indian 
e l jv, about Rs 300 less than the 
cnuiional level. But the advantage is 
t on* account of the perennial short¬ 
ly in indigenous production, and 
asequcnt resort to largescale yearly 
ports The actual production in 
was 6.5 million tons of ingots 
imst the then available capacity of 
mllion tons in the five integrated steel 
nts alone. The target set for the final 
ir of t^c 4th plan was 10.8 million 
s. Bui the output in the intervening 
rs has been less than even that of the 
ie \car. The underutilisation has been 
: to the inability of the managements 
iml> of the government owned mills) 
anticipate, prevent or remove produc- 
3 bottlenecks. Another reason for 
attaining targets is the delay to the 
•jeeb on hand. According to the 
ustei for steel, we take about 9 years 
cnrutnjssion a steel mill while Japan 
es 14 months. To this one must add, 
further like delay in reaching full 
duel ion. The current gap between 
iviml and supply is aggravated by the 
ernimnt’s pricing policy which starts 
i .i notional capital cost (in one case 
iut ;i fourth of the present cost of 
liitemcnt) and allows a depreciation 
: oi only 5 percent. The cost esca- 
:ui u! the mills remains largely un- 
ipcinjtcd. The artificially depressed 
c lca\cs the mills with no re-inves- 
* funds, encourages a black market 
then by diverts steel to non-priority 
1 he proposal to have a dual 
inu i/j9fem~a cost-plus formula for 
sectors like defence, railway, machine 
hii” industry, etc and a month-to- 
th floating price which the market 
beai for the others—has therefore 
tome a day too soon. But this by 
um\ not suffice to check the black- 
ccl ^hich is fed mainly by what is 
ly designated as ‘sub-standard’ steel 
J gh a subterranean tie-up between 
Producer, the inspector and the seller; 

' in ihe government who know about 
• probably also involved in it. 


4th Plan : Decline and Shortfall 

In the public eye, planning is only as 
good as its results. The fourth plan 
envisaged an annual increase in industrial 
output of at least 8 percent. The actual 
figure is likely to be half this rate. True, 
some industries like caustic soda, staple 
fibre, nylon yarn, machine tools, steel 
pipes, automobiles, electric lamps, diesel 
engines, power transformers, power driven 
pumps, sewing machines, copper conduc¬ 
tors, etc are presently showing a fair 
rate of production. But the key sectors 
like steel, power generation, fertiliser, 
cement, and cotton textiles have fared 
poorly and lack the momentum essential 
for the ambitious fifth plan. The short¬ 
falls in steel production, as we have seen, 
have been consistent and steep. Power 
generating capacity was to increase from 
14.3 million kw in 1968-69 to 23 million 
kw by the end of the fourth plan. After 
a promising progress during 1970-72, 
there has been a virtual standstill. A 
capacity of 20 million kw by 1974 is 
what may now be expected. The story 
of actual generation, as told by the 
current power crisis, is even more dis¬ 
heartening. The production targets for 
fertiliser was fixed at 2.5 million tons for 
the nitrogenous type and 0.9 million tons 
for the phosphatic type for 1973-74. The 
actuals will be around 1.6 and 0.3 
million tons respectively. Cement output 
was to increase from 12,2 to 18 million 
tons during the fourth plan ; the likely 
achievement will be around 15 million 
tons. The output of cotton cloth was to 
increase from 4297 million metres in 
1968-69 to 4800 million metres by 
1973-1974. The achievement will be 
nearer 4500 million metres. The main 
reasons for the failure of the fourth plan 
have been unduly long gestation periods 
for projects, artificial restraints on capa¬ 
city, non-availability or high cost of raw 
material, power shortage—in one word, 
bad planning. 

Coffee Picks Up 

Coffee growers, concentrated mostly 
in the south, have for some time been 
facing the prospect of lower returns due 
to production outstripping established 
demand especially in the export market 
and secondly the cost of production 
rising faster than the selling price. For 


instance, the wholesale price index for 
coffee in June 1973 was 169.3 compared 
to 278 for foodgrain. Meanwhile the 
decline after the record crop of 109,834 
tons in 1970-71 is reversing and the 
1973-74 crop is put at 94,000 tons, 
which is also the target set for the end 
of the 4th plan. Of this, some 60,000 
tons is available for export. The answer 
to the decreasing return of the coffee in¬ 
dustry is a fuller exploitation of the 
export market for which current condi¬ 
tions appear propitious. Braiilian 
supplies to the world market are expected 
to decline (due to a severe frost) and 
world stocks have generally come down 
inducing an uptrend in prices. Export 
quota restrictions arc not part of the 
International Coffee Agreement (running 
onto 1975), which means India can ex¬ 
port any quantity to any country. In fact 
export earnings have picked up from Rs 
21.1 crores (35,428 tons) in 1971-72 to 
Rs 32.8 crores (48,128 tons) in 1972-73. 

A break-through in exports will be easier 
if the Coffee Board enters the export 
market directly rather than through the 
intermedaries. 

Banking on Half-Measures 

It is typical of the government’s style 
to appoint a high level commission, sk 
over its recommendations for months, 
mangle it beyond recognition, then leisu¬ 
rely pick up such bits as it finds conve¬ 
nient, and destroy in the process the 
very purport of the proposal. This is 
what happened to the Banking Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendation to have a service 
commission for the nationalised banks. 
Excluding the specialist and non-specia¬ 
list officers, the 14 nationalised banks 
take some 15,000 persons each year 
mainly into the clerical cadre. For them 
the service conditions and eligibility stan¬ 
dards arc not dissimillar though this can¬ 
not be said of the other cadres. 
According to official thinking announced 
recently by the finance minister, the new 
service commission will not be concerned 
with recruiting the clerks, nor with the 
senior specialists. Nor will it cover the 
State Bank or the Reserve Bank. Appar¬ 
ently the government is in two minds 
about standardising the terms of service 
at all levels. It would be more appro¬ 
priate to settle this question first before 
setting up a service commission. 
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|theatre 

PRATISHOD 

Presented by Madly am 
(For adults only and exempt from 
entertainment tax) 

The scene opens with a couple in bed. 
The transistor blurts out some family 
planning jargon. Conclusion : the enter¬ 
tainment-tax has been exempted so the 
play may convert the audience to do ya 
teen bachche. has. The conclusion is wrong. 

The writer, Chiranjit Dhawan, 
and the director, Govind Gupta, 
are apparently obsessed by the bed. 
A spectator's apt comment, justifiably 
loud : “If there had to be darkness, then 
why only adults V' The director it seems, 
would have liked nothing better than to 
be hailed as the wave of all new waves 
of the B.R. Ishara genre. But for the 
guis! He bungles his way through, 
aimlessly, displaying neither guts nor 
gumption. 

Yet, there is just the bed (not coun¬ 
ting endless cups of tea which are served 
again and again, with indulgent care) : 

First, the servant couple. Second, 
the unwilling scientist-wife being dragged 
by the scientist-gone-business-exccutivc- 
husband. Third, the not-so-unwilling- 
maid-servant taken by the scientist-wife’s 
husband. Fourth, the wife’s pratishod 
(revenge) by making it appear as though 
she has also caroused with a petty mecha¬ 
nic picked up on the spur of the moment. 

The core of the matter goes completely 
out of focus. Who cares that the hus¬ 
band is what he is, because he cannot 
bear to acknowledge the intellectual 
superiority of his wife ? The writer 
docs not; neither does the director. 

The average theatre in Delhi is losing 
its grip. Being amateurish is not the 
least of it; the trouble is its preoccupa¬ 
tion with the Hindi film. No experimen¬ 
tation. No desire for a distinctive art 
form. No creative impulse. In Piatishod 
one passes through the entire morning 
tea-shave-balh-breakfast routine, wonder¬ 
ing all the while what exemption from 



entertainment-tax has to do with it. Per¬ 
haps it is, for once, the no-entertainment, 
no-tax criterion. In this speculation the 
acting calibre of the cast gets obscured. 

□ REETA SONDHI 

I MUSIC 

It was a pity that Norma Carneiro 
Alphonso chose Bach’s Italian Concerto 
to open an otherwise enjoyable evening 
of chamber music at the Max Mueller 
Bhavan auditorium. 

The Italian Concerto couldn’t have 
been written at a time when Bach w'as 
at his inspired best. It is an almost 
unmitigated bore. Almost, I say, for it 
does have one redeeming feature : the 
abrupt changes in dynamic levels are 
made to coincide with changes within the 
formal structure. Each cadence con¬ 
cludes not merely a particular subject or 
interlude, but also an entire dynamic 
altitude. Had Miss Alphonso brought 
out this quality she would have lent her 
performance an aura of mild excitement. 
Unfortunately, in both the first and the 
third movements, she remained all on 
one level, robbing the piece of its saving 
grace. The second movement was equally, 
though in a different way, unfortunate. 
The little pedalling and rubato with 
which the pianist sought to embellish it 
were already too much and quite un¬ 
typical for the Baroque. It would have 
been better had it been played with a 
touch of austerity. And the climax was 
misplaced. 

Robert Schumann’s Phantasiestucke , 
Op 12 proved a brilliant kaleidoscope of 
images and moods. The dreamy Des 
Abendes (Evening), the soaring Aufsch - 
wung and Warum (Why)—the music was 
suggested in the titles. The Fable was 
enigmatic, characterised by a rapid 
succession of fluctuating tempi. The 
Dream Vision was a filigree of delicate 
passage-work. Clearly Alphonso was in 
her element. 

In candlelight (thanks to a blown 
fuse), came two selections from Debussy. 
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The Children's Corner Suite is a delij 
ful work, ending with the f ailiy 
Golliwog's Cake Walk. It is also dijfi^ 
music, technically at least. The p )an j 
made a very good job of its inlricacL 
and in the right spirit too, producing] 
altogether entertaining affair—which j 
deed it is meant to be. The Fstam j 
was like dressing up and going to ( 0 J 
with one’s imagination. It brought! 
mind unforgettable pictorial asso u 
tions—of Cezanne, Monet, the eat 
Picasso...The performance was coinpeij 

Finally came the 2nd Ballade u,| 
Major , by Chopin : a peaceful revri 
that, like a river in its lower eourj 
refuses to be hurried, alternating 
the rapids and sharp cur^ts ( if j 
cascading waterfall of harmonics 
rhythms jostling each other wildly, 
artist was adequate to the challeni 
steering the Ballade through its court 
whether over the mountain orinj 
valley, with unflustered and since 
contemplation. A memorable condusij 
to the evening’s performance ! 


What makes a successful perfoi 
and can every successful performer 
called a great artist ? These quesiii 
were raised by two performances 
were undoubtedly very successful fr 
the point of audience response. The 
formanccs, both vocal, and both 
during the four day Vishnu Digai 
Jayanti festival were by Parveen Sull 
of Assam, and Malini Rajorkar 
Hyderabad. This was Rajorkar's 
performance in Delhi, while Sultana 
already a favourite here. 

The word talent, even genius, is 
rather loosely. When we use the 
‘talent’ In connection with music, 
generally imply the capacity tlfftter] 
if not create what will bring—viti 
and feeling. Since music is a pert 
ing art, we also imply the ability 
communicate thought with the 
vocabulary. Another aspect, taste, 
one of the factors that distinguishes 
ween talent and genius. Also impet® 
is training which helps to develop 
other qualities, if these are pr cs fjl 
the first place. Sultana and R a i°l 
both have talent. Neither is evefdj 
of ideas about what to sing, not 
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L , ack the ability to execute those 
j\ i would not use the word genius 
a ' el t! t ci of them because they have 

I ( l ie , great individuality, nor sophis- 
ltlon . nor maturity in taste. Whether 
VU H ultimately emerge as great 
[ ]Sts is \et to be seen. They both have 
. unces, and are adept in presentation. 

Kir a s training is concerned they are 
t li sound in a general way, though the 
uetiees that have brought their rcs- 
:U vc styles to their present shape are ' 
ijlv discernible. 

Sultana has learnt from Chinmoy 
| UII , and his style and that of Salamat 

1 0 t Pakistan arc her mainstays in per- 
mancc. Rajorkar's leanings are to- 
rds Gc^ubai Hangal and Kumar 
iidhaAi She has learnt in the Gwa- 
st\!c. On the stage Sultana has the 
jurtage of a charming personality. 

;h arc* equally good at embellishing 
ir miMC and both have the capacity 
nbtam interest in the item through- 
The advantages Sultana has, are 
i an jig in the upper octave, although 
in ikes excessive use of the falsetto 
x\aW\ m her light classical items, 
m the weight and flow of her taans. 

>i kar scores in the timbre of her 
■c ami in her intelligent use of lava. 
flavour of Rajorkar’s embellishments 
be considered more classical, but 
in comparison with Sultana. Raj- 
ir eiis in the marathi pad style, 
sometimes in making her alaap too 
rd\. Words are used in a composition 
lor the variety they provide in 
rci tones, and in breaking the mono- 
uf the wordless akaar. The resem- 
ice (o poetry recitation should never 
nadc. 

I told, the music of both vocalists 
continuity, flow, tunefulness, variety 
vjta}£. Hence the public reaction 
khm ! and they are rightly popular, 
tb r they will emerge as great artists 
inds on a change in the quality of 
creativity and that depends on taste, 
jned taste can be cultivated, provided 
!S an inborn desire to do so. A 
;i °n about the greatness of these 
lls Mil come when both, or either, 
giving to the raga more importance 
| to themselves. 

Pinion must be made of a beginner 
also sang during the festival : 


Krishna Samaddar, a student of the 
Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, who sings 
with feeling and poise. She follows 
Kumar Gandharva, a difficult singer to 
imitate, and does it quite well. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 


Films 


ABHIMAAN 

Written and directed by 
Hrishikesh Mukherjee 
Produced by Sushila Karnat and 
Pawan Kumar 

The calibre of Hrishikesh Mukherjee 
is such that actors and actresses vie with 
each other to work in his films. He him¬ 
self docs not believe in, as it were, mak¬ 
ing the same film all over again, nor of 
having the same set of artists in two films. 
But even if he casts the same artists, each 
of his films is different from the other. 
For him the cinema is a mirror which 
should reflect sociely's pitfalls and indi¬ 
vidual agonies and ecstasies. 

His most important film about society 
was Satyakani, in which he exposed cor¬ 
ruption in public life. 6 uddi was about a 
star-struck teenager. Aashirwaad pleaded 
that the agricultural labourer get his due 
share. Histrionically Anand was a tour 
deforce. The craze for sex among the 
young and how this instinct could be 
turned to society's good was the subject 
of Sab se Bada Sukh. Bawarchi dealt 
with an upper middle-class family whose 
members turn into morons without the 
help of a domestic servent. 

Abhimaan has a very slender but signi¬ 
ficant theme—music brings a pop playback 
singer and a village singing belle together, 
music separates them and music again 
brings them together. Its storyline is 
thin, bur. its direction, dialogue and 
screenplay make Abhimaan a film to 
remember. In snap-cuts Hrishi-da estab¬ 
lishes the popularity and adulation of 
the singer, Subir. In the minimum of 
footage he arranges the couple s meeting 
and marriage. When they start on their 
combined singing career, the sowing of 
the seeds of jealously is shown with brief 


W' 

glimpses in only four episodes. When 
his wife Uma is more in public demand 
than the singer him*elf, he becomes 
morose and forlorn. The mere mention 
of her popularity throws him into fits of 
anger. In frustration he takes to the 
bottle. Being a typical Hindu wife, Uma 
finds all this insufferable—she believes 
in the conservative axiom that the male ! 
is the superior of the two sexes. She sac¬ 
rifices her singing career, goes back to her 1 
village, gives birth to a still-born child 
and sulks in sickness and inertia. 

Subir brings her to the city for treat- j 
ment but to no avail. It is only when j 
they start their singing career again that j 
happiness and sunshine return to then* j 

lives. | 

Hrishikesh Mukherjee has a penchant J 

for opening his films with the parting of j 
stage curtains. He seems to believe with 1 
Shakespeare that the world is a stage and 
human beings only puppets come to play ^ 
their parts. This idea ran like a cross- j 
current in Anand and in Abhimaan it runs ■ 
as an under-current. Hrishi-da's direction j 
bubbles with effervescence, wit and satiri- j 

cal touches. The editing does away with j 
many a cliche. The jumps in space and j 
time arc straight but convincing. Hrishi- 
da does not believe in “false emotions”, ; 
even when we know that what we are ; 

seeing on the screen is an illusion. He j 

cuts the length of a shot wherein Durga 
Khote becomes tearful and pathetic. He ; 
reserves the moment of moving the 
audience emotionally till the last. The 
verbal cut and thrust between Subir 
and his secretary (Asrani) bares the 
relationship between a matinee idol 
and his alter ago as well as their 
hoodwinking methods. S.D. Burman’s 
song score and background music have 
the inimitable Burmanesque touches. The 
cinematography by Jaywant Pathare is 
joyously picturesque. 

Amitabh Bachchan may not be able 
to copy perfectly the mannerism of 
Kishore Kumar after whom his character 
is patterned but in sober and forlorn 
moments he creates the appropriate 
moods and feelings and thus reveals an¬ 
other facet of his talent. Jaya Bhaduri’s 
simplicity and innocence suit her role as 
a simple songstress. However she is 
(to page 19) 
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Public Finance in Under-developed 
Countries 

• by A. R. Pros! 

Vika* 

208 pages Rs 37.50 

In post-war economic literature, under¬ 
developed countries occupy a primary 
place but, till recently, fiscal policy as 
relevant to these had been neglected. The 
need for books on the sea-change in 
traditional fiscal theories and policies, 
wrought by the economics of develop¬ 
ment was felt by students till the middle 
195(Vs. Of the subsequent works that 
filled this gap, this book by ProfPrest 
of the London School of Fxonomics is 
noteworthy. In 8 chapters, the book 
neatly runs through the entire gamut 
of theories, practices and experiences of 
fiscal administration in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The problems faced by revenue autho¬ 
rities in connection with direct and 
indirect taxation have varied so consider¬ 
ably that they do not lend themselves to 
uniform treatment. However, Prest has 
managed with admirable dexterity to 
place his fingers so precisely on the 
more important points, that the reader 
is enabled to grasp the essential features 
of these diverse situations. 

> The discussion on revenue sources 
" other than direct and indirect taxes is 
both novel and useful. Its utility would, 
however, have been considerably enhan- 
i ced had it not been limited to payroll 
taxes, compulsory lending schemes and 
. revenue from government lotteries and 
betting taxes. Again, the discussion of 
public expenditure issues is extremely 
helpful but would have been more so 
had it not restricted itself to social 
security, education and public trans¬ 
port. The legislative and administrative 
; aspects arc briefly but adequately dealt 
with. The chapter on regional finance 
issues is also good but one would have 
wished for a deeper treatment of federal 
issues, which dominate in some major 
under-developed countries like India. 


For students of Indian public finance, 
the book has omitted some important 
issues. For example, the role of deficit 
financing has not been touched upon. 
The size and impact of public expendi¬ 
ture on the overall economic situation 
has also not been sufficiently discussed. 
The roie of foreign aid in its various 
forms, is also a subject which deserved 
some consideration. However, these omis¬ 
sions appear to have been caused by the 
wide variety of situations that under¬ 
developed countries present and by the 
need for brevity 

Some aspects of the diverse economies 
that come under the category of under 
developed countries and their peculiar 
problems are discussed in the last 
chapter. 

All told, the book is immensely 
useful, a boon to any student of public 
finance wanting to survey in a short time 
the field of fiscal policies in underdeve¬ 
loped countries. 

□ T.M.C. 

Commitment My Style 

bv E. N. Mangat Rai 
Vikas 

2bC) pages Rs 25 

It is a pity that in this short review 
it is not possible to deal, even cursorily, 
with Mr Mangat Rai’s sympathetic and 
witty account of so many interesting and 
important persons, places and events. 
One must therefore go to the heart of 
the matter—what is the style of the 
author's commitment ? He does not say 
so but the book makes it clear that his 
commitment as an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service was to the people of India— 
not to any particular government, party 
or politician—and, fortunately for him, 
he joined service at a time when he had 
the opportunity to fulfil his ambition. 
He served the people in a variety of ways 
and, in the process, acquired a fine repu¬ 
tation as an officer of exceptional ability 
and integrity. This is why, in spite of 
the trials and frustrations of the last five 
years of his service, when he was Special 
Secretary in the Ministry of Petroleum 
and Chemicals, the book leaves on 
the reader the agreeable impression of 
achievement and contentment in a job 
well done. 
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But, one asks the question why J 
last five years were so different from a 
earlier ones. What caused the declq 
in the quality of the administration J 
in the professional status of the c jj 
servant which made the author resij 
from the ICS? He attributes it to 3 
failure of the political leadership] 
recent years. i 

“A civil servant, in a democracy,| 
the final analysis, is, and indeed shouj 
be,‘his master's voice'. It is policy ajj 
direction, integrity and depth, that gn 
him cohesion and knit him, in spite j 
heterogeneity, to the thrust of cfiectitj 
massive organisation, pursuing and achi 
ving difficult and complex tasks. It 
to the failure of policy, dw*j; t y ^ ai 
integrity that an analysis of our preset 
malaise in administration would take us, 

One result of the failure of policy wj 
the change that came over the rclatioj 
ship between ministers and civil servant 
When policy is vague and even dcviou 
directions are bound to be confused ai 
the civil servant no longer feels conlidei 
of support and encouragement to exercii 
his initiative. In the years immediate! 
after independence, confident of his poj 
tion, the civil servant gave honest advit 
regardless of whether it fitted in with tl 
politicians' plans. Mangat Rai citl 
seveial examples—the finest of the 
appropriately concerns Rajaji as Hoi 
Minister. 

What were the reasons for the chan 
of political style? The author docs n 
go into this question as deeply as oi 
would have liked. Was it, perhaps, tl 
consequence of a new' type of politic 
leadership ? From the very beginning t 
leadership of the Indian National Con 
ress had been in the hands of an eli 
which w'as the product of thejjyyiopd 
enlightenment which spread to inclia 
the nineteenth century. It was from th 
class that India's administrators, lav yd 
professional men and political lead® 
were largely drawn and they bid 
common interest in orderly progress.i 
honest and efficient administration Tl 
identity of interest led to mutual trt 
and understanding. Tagore, Gatidhl 
Nehru, Bose, Patel, all came from tl 
class. But after independence the Co i 
gress came to be dominated by busind 
men and land holders and the CI< 
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n t iuund himself up against a very 
cn t sot of values among the politi- 
vui'i whom he had to work. This 
(cv plain why senior civil servants 
, n nygone days, had tendered ob- 
c ar j independent advice now want 
I thioiigh their work with as few 
p, as- possible of ideas or argument 
fontioversial policies. This would 
a&ioifnt for the policy paralysis 
h -itllicts the government. The 

jr sums it lip : 

And it was not only paralysis ; for 
lerm* whether individual cases, or 
ics. went their rounds in detailed 
sition, now to this ministry, now 
iai. ihence to one committee and 
ihil^ to another. No single 
)n had the defined authority or 
mobility for decision. It was 
non, 1 1 ever arrived at, by a kind 
onsensus, very often a glutinous 
o( ill-shaped substance representing 
nam views, pressures and prejudices 

h had contributed to its birth.T 

thou-uglily and continually uncom- 
ibk* vx oi king in conditions where no 
\\as billing, or apparently able, to 
mil iumself to a policy or definition 
h an executive could understand, 
am * a implement.” 

jvil servants and political leaders of 
panics should read and ponder over 
booh , it might help them to a better 
^standing of what good adminis- 
on requires from both. 

□ MEHRA MASANI 

dent l Inrcst in India 

John Poter Neelscn 
fyhum Verlag 
! pages DM24 

Thu eh day no dearth of literature 
hidcnt turbulence in India. But the 
Uir s explanation of student unrest, 
*1 tint only on the articles, books and 
' rts on his research during two years 
f m Bunaras, is different from the 
lariat ion given by most Indian writers 
subject. Educationists and social 
ntists in India have identified a num- 
ot causes for the turmoil in the stu- 
1 fonniiunity : substandard teaching, 
Equate facilities, overcrowded class 
interference of political parties 


and lack of employment opportunities. 
While admitting the influence of these 
and other factors, Neelsen says the essen¬ 
tial factor is the clash between traditional 
and modern attitudes. According to 
him, most students are members of social 
groups which are dominated by tradition. 
They study in areas where tradition is 
breaking down and where attitudes are 
consequently different from those they 
have been taught by their social groups. 
But there is nobody to help them resolve 
the clash, not even the teachers, let alone 
other educationists. From the students' 
confusion comes their turbulence. 

There is an unfortunate imbalance in 
Neclsen’s presentation of the factors be¬ 
hind student unrest. He devotes about 
70 pages to explanations which are 
already familiar to social scientists in 
India, and only about 30 pages to what 
he deems the root of the problem. This 
imbalance detracts from the utility of 
the book. 

□ I. SATYA SUNDARAM 

Meetings with Remarkable Men 

By George Ivanovitch Grudjieff 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Distributed by Blackie and Son 
301 Pages £ 1 

Gurdjieff was to be trained to become 
a priest and a physician but even as a 
young man he became quite famous as a 
master of many trades. Fascinated by 
the prospect of finding the wisdom of 
his ancestors, he travelled to the remotest 
parts of central Asia and with the help 
of his faith, knowledge, and understand¬ 
ing he came to acquire a wonderful 
insight into the problems of human 
existence. 

Meetings with Remarkable Men brings 
to us the romance of life in pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia. Gurdjieff, born in Ale- 
xanderopcl in 1877, came into contact 
with these remarkable men in the forma¬ 
tive period of his life and during his 
travels through Turkey, Assyria, Egypt, 
Abyssinia and Persia. Though not pro¬ 
minent, these men were all the same 
remarkable., owing to the fact that they 
were possessed by a powerful desire to 
probe the world of the spirit and were 
able to surmount the seemingly insur- 
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mountable difficulties in their search for 
truth. Such a man was his father who 
taught him to cherish love, chastity, 
courtesy and devotion to work. His 
tutor taught him to be obedient, to value 
contentment and to face affliction with 
equanimity. Bogachcvsky—a priest. Cap¬ 
tain Pogossian—a tireless traveller and 
seeker after truth, Abram Yelov—a book 
seller absorbed in the mysteries of the 
earlier civilisations, Ekim Bey—a Dervish 
and Professor Skridlov—an archeologist 
are some of the other remarkable men 
who had a powerful impact on his perso¬ 
nality and helped him evolve a way of 
life for himself. 

Gurdjieff strove to follow the percept 
of his ancestors that ‘Only he will 
deserve the name of a man and count 
upon anything prepared for him from 
Above, who has already acquired corres¬ 
ponding data for being able to preserve 
intact both the wolf and the sheep con¬ 
fided to his care’. The wolf stands for 
the human organism and the sheep 
signifies the spiritual urges of human 
life. As a result of his constant efforts 
to follow this percept, Gurdjieff was able 
to combine in himself a deep sense of 
spirituality with a remarkable capacity 
for tackling material and monetary ques¬ 
tions. But he always gave precedence 
to the call of the spirit over the com¬ 
pulsions of amassing the material means 
of sustenence. He believed that an 
awareness of the ‘sense data 1 coupled 
with a capacity to cater to the physical 
needs, is necessary for keeping the 
human personality intact and integrated. 

This philosophical note and the auto¬ 
biographical content imbues this book 
with a certain amount of coherence. 
Written in a plain intimate style, Gurd- 
jieff’s account of these remarkable men 
merges with the account of his own 
development from childhood onwards. 
The narrative thus unfolds the mind of 
a man who created conditions for ex¬ 
perience through which knowledge can 
be sustained as fully as possible. 

Meetings with Remarkable Men pro¬ 
vides pleasurable reading for those in¬ 
terested in the esoteric and the occult 
as well for those who love adventure. 

□ SURJIT SINGH CHAWLA 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Sports Bodies & State Boundaries 


Recent utterances of a senior sports 
official, who has raised the slogan 
of ‘one state one association’ for state 
units affiliated to national sports bodies 
could not have been more illtimed, 
coming as it did at the stage when the 
government was racking its brains to 
explore every possible avenue to make 
sports in the country more broadbased. 
That the official's outcry arose from lack 
of support from certain quarters in the 
Hockey Federation was not just a coin¬ 
cidence. Why else would he have made 
the suggestion, years after his association 
with it ? Those who are gullible enough 
to accept it at face value, would certainly 
raise their eyebrows at the existence in 
the hockey fraternity, of Punjab and 
PEPSU teams from the State of Punjab 
long after the latter had ceased to be 
a political entity. Equally they would 
want to know why there should be three 
state teams from Maharashtra, represen¬ 
ting Bombay, Maharashtra and Vidarbha 
in cricket. In fact this writer can recall 
with some amusement an occasion recen¬ 
tly, when a wellknown sport councillor 
from Maharashtra pleaded for the mer¬ 
ger of the three units under the aegis of 
the Maharashtra Sports Council, only to 
be snubbed by another official, an ex-Test 
Cricketer, who advised the former to con¬ 
centrate his efforts on developing rather 
than curbmg cricket. 

To answer these queries one only has 
to look at the impact of subdivision of 
the State associations on the general 
standard of game in these regions. In 
hockey and cricket their continued exis¬ 
tence even after the reorganisation of 
Indian states 17 years ago, has proved 
beneficial to them. Moreover, it has 
encouraged the traditional centres of 
these sports to flourish despite the gene¬ 
rally poor standard in the rest of their 
respective states. From the point of 
view of the sportsman there are also the 
benefits of larger number being able to 
participate in competitive sport, making 
tournaments and championships, both at 


the state and national level, more interes¬ 
ting. Where for instance would the keen 
lads from Bhopal be if they were not 
allowed to participate in national hockey 
championships except under the banner 
of Madhya Pradesh, whose standards are 
nothing to write home about. Similarly 
cricket in the city of Bombay thrives, 
because of the existence of a well run 
Bombay Cricket Association, which even 
today provides most of our Test players. 
At least thirty three cricketers representing 
the three associations in Maharashtra play 
in Ranji Trophy matches each season, 
making it easier for selectors to spot 
talent in the region. While this encou¬ 
rages Bombay to keep up its standards, it 
also enables the Vidarbha region to pro¬ 
vide an incentive to promising youngsters 
to play in the national championships. 

Political ‘subdivision’ of states as in 
the case of the formation of Haryana 
and Punjab in 1966, has also done much 
to boost sport in the hitherto neglected 
regions. On the other hand, if the same 
maxim of ‘one state one association’ 
were to be used to merge the already 
existing associations, it would definitely 
prove detrimental to the cause of the 
sport concerned. Many talented sports¬ 
men would be deprived of the opportu¬ 
nity of showing their prowess, since they 
would find themselves ‘eliminated’ in the 
selection process. Thus the existing sys¬ 
tem is playing a useful and positive role 
in the development of sports. What it 
might have achieved at the level of offi¬ 
cialdom (and this is probably what irked 
our protesting official ! ) is possibly 
in terms of strengthening the lobbies 
for sports representatives belonging to 
certain states; a factor that has to be 
taken serious note of when analysing of 
the ills of sports federations in the coun¬ 
try. A number of states like the UP and 
Bihar for example, need to be subdivided 
into smaller zones, sportswise that is, in 
order that sports can be better organised 
and fresh talent be allowed to emerge on 
the national scene. The recognition of 
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teams representing Nagaland and G< 
other smaller states as separate q 
has shown this in recent years, 
club spirit, so vital in competitivei 
is possible even in state teams if pj 
are within easy reach of each other 
get frequent opportunity to play tog 
To assemble a team of leading sport 
from different parts of a large 
trained under different conditions, o 
eve of a major national meet, and e 
them to function smoothly as a well 
outfit is asking for too much. R 
has such a combination of individ 
however brilliant, been slicccj 
S urely this is not what our official ha 
mind when he questioned the \eryi 
tence of more than one 
some states. One would likt io k 
what he would have felt if the multi- 
resented slates in national Hockey A 
ciation of which he happens to be a 
president, had actually suppoiiedl 
After all, if by some form of logic 
representatives of Delhi, Chandigarh, 
Jullundur were considered suit 
enough to represent Indian liochcj 
Munich, their replacement by men ft 
Poona and Bombay for Amsterdam cfl 
be justified by the same argun* 
Slogans like ‘one state one associali 
are as meaningless as the roles of 
officials who coin them ! 


Bogus Juniors 


The decision of the Mysore Aim! 
Athletic Association to suspend fo 
year, seven of its athletes who comp 
as juniors in the Mysore State Cliampi 
ships recently with false age ccrtifica 
is a welcome move which was^ong o 
due, and should pave the way for 
state associations to emulate. The ol 


bearers of the Association began tl 
age scrutiny operation two months a 
before taking the plunge, so to spa 
They were anxious to implement the 
commendation of the National AthW 
body to root out the evil of bogus p® 
cipation in junior sections. They 1 
that unless they set their own house 
order they would not be in a posits 
complain about the other erring std 
By checking on the bonafides off*! 
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rtsmen they have a set fine example, 
c h will not be easy for many state 
,cianons to follow, committed as they 
to proving that their overgrown 
0 rs are the most talented youngsters 
h C country. 

□ R.B. 

C r Wealth: Never 
Saying Die 

(from page 9) 

jjstci believed that the conference 
; ready to move from “consideration 
problems to the consideration of 
itions, to finding the answers to the 
blcms.” This is too optimistic 
a^essthent. Commonwealth nations 
re a long, rocky road to travel before 
v can get over the problems threate- 
g ihcm. The members however dis¬ 
ced an attitude of conciliation and 
deration towards one another without 
mg anything away; so, the Common- 
illh was prevented from disintergra- 
i. It may now receive a new lease of 
as an innocuous talking shop. It will 
be difficult for the Commonwealth 
live up to this new but lowly status. 

Films 

(from page 15) 

npai atively more natural in the 
naiuie moments, lying beside her 
iband or sitting on his lap. But the 
st teahslic character is that played 
A k. Hangul. Except a tikka on his 
fiiead, fie needs no make-up to look 
momcing retired music teacher. On 
oilier hand, had there been no 
logue, Asrani would not have been 
e io provoke any laughter. 

We understand that Abhimaan was 
pncLlvv that one time husband-wife 
g'ug team, Kishore Kumar and Ruma 
•bo Thakurta. 

_ □ DA RSHAK 

Le tters 

article, Non-Conformist All the 
DW 16 August) mentions the 
e middle distance runner Jarnail 
lgii death as 21 August. The correct 
le ls ^ July 1973. 

A Hix 

Au " 7 -' VIRENDRA KUMAR 



Here we go again. Audience partici¬ 
pation. Some months ago one men¬ 
tioned an exhibit at a Paris gallery which 
consisted of an enormous blank canvas 
on which people were invited to draw 
what they liked. There was in another 
place a ‘sculpture’ made of wood, metal 
and rope which spectators were expected 
not only to view but to enter so that 
they could see all its ‘rich variations’. 
These and other pieces try to make use 
of what is cailed audience participation. 
Why should the viewer and the viewed 
stand apart, the advocalers of audience 
participation demand. But any work 
of art is the outcome of one person's 
perception of and reaction to something 
he sees either in reality or in his mind, 
and his endeavour to communicate this 
to others. The endeavour implies con¬ 
trol by the artist of his way of expressing 
his reaction so that others may feci as he 
felt. The end product shows the degree 
to which he has been able to express 
himself. When a piece requires activity 
other than seeing or thinking from a 
spectator it becomes something other 
than art : it becomes a game. And that 
is why Dharmaratnam's ‘multiple’ No 23 
with its sign urging audience participa¬ 
tion, could not be accepted as art. No 23, 
consisted of a number of angular brass 
twists lying on a surface on which they 
could be rc-arranged. The other multi¬ 
ples were on the whole neat, well done 
designs in brass, aluminium and clear 
plastic. No 26, made out of clear white 
plastic which glowed pink from a light 
bulb underneath, was a curious mixture 
of solidity and fragility ; one knew that 
it was solid and would remain so, yet 
the froth of bubbles in the middle made 
one feel as if the piece would soon melt. 
No 28 was commonplace but No 27 
was a pleasure to look at because of the 
neat way in which the brass strips had 
been placed. 

The multiples were displayed at 
AIFACS last week with Elizabeth’s pain¬ 
tings deaLng with “man in space and 
dream”. Each work contained transparent, 


indistinct—even blurred—human figures 
and sober colour. A theme such as Eliza¬ 
beth’s required thought about what exactl y 
she wanted to say through her paintings. 
While this reviewer was pondering over 
her pieces, the painter was telling some¬ 
one something about how so many 
people don’t understand her paintings. 
One felt that if many, including me, 
could not fully understand the thoughts 
behind her paintings it was because she 
had not expressed them well enough. 
Nobody can read a painter’s mind nor 
is it possible for everybody to seek 
clarification by questioning the painter; 
in any case we are concerned when 
evaluating a creative work not so much 
with exactly what the creator wanted 
to say but how' well he was able to say 
it. The painter's thoughts apart—some of 
her pieces were not too bad to look at : 
canvases No 4, 5, 8 and 16, the series 
of oil-on-paper paintings predominantly 
a deep rich blue and the similar series 
in varying shades of browm, of which 
No IS was particularly harmonious in 
composition. 

There was quite a difference in another 
room in the same building where K. C. 
Sinha's watercolours on absorbanl paper 
were displayed Most of his works were 
intentionally blurry, extremely colourful 
representations of nature . flowers, trees, 
clouds. Most of these seem to be just 
pleasant pictures with no ulterior mean¬ 
ing. Things became a little difficult with 
the abstiact titles to apparently simple 
depictions; for example, a branch of 
leaves and blossoms was called Movement 
and a number of dark trees against an 
orange sky w'as called Desire. Sinha may 
have based these titles on what he felt on 
seeing these objects, but they bewildered 
the viewers. His pictures of people were 
amateurish. His pictures of non-huma¬ 
nity, though not extraordinary, were 
infinitely more charming. 
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The Wall of Distrust 


]'•' propaganda war between Peking and 
iu"'. is inlriguingly punctuated by oilers by each 
i disc relations, There has been no breach 
\\u -Miiatic ties, trade or communication, but a 
" 1 Russian soldiers Lire an even larger number 
A 1 m‘ in uniform along the disputed borders 
'"Mg all the way from Sinkiang to Manchuria, 
i* eilieiilt to believe that the conllict is over 
el'-". or even t(Tritorv. National self-assertion 
m ae plausible explanation, Communists seem 
th'fient in this respect from capitalists or 

F MlJistS. 

He Russians are competing with the Americans 
i'xithold in Europe. This is for both a whole 
pursuit from which China can be a distraction. 
Americans have temporarily solved their prob- 
di| $h a contrived detente. But the Russians 
been able to break through the great wall 
'lunese distrust. There is an obsessive fear on 
part of Peking of the political and military 
^ists in the Kremlin. An unequal intimacy 
imply a permanent tutelage. And rabid 
Itility may invite a surprise attack. But the 
sc know that time is on their side, if only they 
on with their internal economic and military 
|M up. They seem keen neither to negotiate nor 
j>° to war with the Russians. 

r-luna’s revolutionary road to communism does 
i o (1 through Moscow. This realisation came with 


the' collapse of the 1958 ‘great leap forward 5 , a good 
part of the blame for which was duly apportioned to 
Moscow. Important revolutionary moving spirits like 
Liu Shao-chi and Lin Piao have been exorcised for 
their alleged identity with the Soviet brand of socia¬ 
lism. Specifically, it is the bureaucratic dominance 
of the state and the c oncept of economism in pro¬ 
duction which the Chinese appear anxious to avoid. 
Mao’s revolution is based on a backward peasant 
people. lie knows lie cannot race ahead with them, 
the way the 1 Soviet Union has been trying, ■ with 
mixed results, to catch up with the west. For 
instance, China puts the development of heavy indus¬ 
try third in its list of priorities, after agriculture and 
light industry -unlike the Soviet Union where heavy 
industry always got the priority. Implicit in the 
Chinese scheme of development is the anxiety to 
learn and avoid the type of cosily mistakes the 
Kremlin has been slow even in acknowledging. 
In fact Peking’s leadership has of late become so 
self-confident as to encourage foreign criticism of its 
economic policies. The Chinese are understandably 
chary in copying Soviet techniques. China seems 
proud of its status as a developing country as well 
as of its distinctive corpus of a radical policy 
forged out of the ferment and chaos of the sixties. 

Militarily, the Chinese are aware that Moscow 
has enough strength to hold down with ease both the 
eastern and western fronts. In fact, Moscow has 
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boon able to strengthen its forces in Europe as well 
as in the east simultaneously. The Chinese response 
to this massive show of force has been twofold : 
emphasise the danger of a surprise Soviet attack 
and at the same time support at home an expensive 
military and nuclear machine. China is already 
spending about a tenth of its gross national product 
on defence. By the 1980’s, Peking’s industrial 
capacity will be phenomenal. By then Mao and 
Chou might have* disappeared, but it will be* loo 
late for the Russians to do anything much about 
China. 

The kind of peace that has recently broken out 
between the USA on the one hand and Russia and 
China on the other is such as to narrow the options 
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available to the two communist powers. Though 
Sino-Soviet war appears unlikely—unless some co| 
blooded warlord in Moscow or Peking loses | 
bearings—their mutual tension will be sustained 
an uncomfortable pitch for some time to c 0 q 
thanks to the new triangular w'orld p ow 
configuration. 

The third world, which Moscow and Peking 3 
currently attempting to split, according to ’<* a 
other, has nothing to gain, and a great deal to I ( 
if a major war is unleashed on Asia. An impoit; 
concern of the concert of non-aligned nations slmi 
therefore be to contribute against this grj 
possibility. Tor this a scrupulous equidistance i'n 
Moscow and Peking is the first requisite. 


An Unwanted Legacy 


Judged by the* uniform welcome from abroad and 
the general sense of relief at home, the Delhi 
agreement on sharing the bitter human legac y of the 
1971 war appears fair to all its parties. But the 
inordinate time and tin' tortuous course it took 
cast legitimate doubts about any basic change in 
Pakistan’s traditional attitude of distrust towards 
India. Yet om 1 must hope that the rulers of 
Islamabad have 1 been mellowed by experience sufli- 
ciently to realise that nothing will be gained by 
dragging their feel on th<* many issues that await 
to be settled. Some of these are the restoration 
of diplomatic relations and return to normalcy in 
regard to communication, travel, trade, cultural 
exchanges and so on. But before any of these can 
happen Pakistan’s hostile propaganda against India 
must cease. And that takes one to the tiresome habit 
of Pakistan’s succ essive governments attempting to 
solve' their domestic problems by converting popular 
discontent into hatred of India by some 1 curious 
pseudo-religious alchemy. 'The potentiality for 
genuine* peace of the latest agreement is no reason 
for India to ignore* the possibility of Pakistan 
reneging on the* pious declarations in the Simla 
agreement of H months ago, once its immediate 
interests are served. 

A test of Pakistan’s intentions W’ould be its 
keenne ss to keep big power influences out of the 
affairs of the* sub-continent. The visit of the 
Pakistani foreign minister to Peking within hours 
of the* Delhi agreement, to be followed by trips 
to Washington and Moscow do not strengthen the 
tenuous hopes of bilateralism engendered at Simla. 

The Delhi agreement provides a basis for a 
possible Pakistan-Bangladesh detente. Pakistan 


reconciled itself to recognising Bangladesh oi 
when it could no longer help doing so. But on 
it starts dealing directly with Dacca, unexpiri 
problems can crop up in the* mutual re l.itio 
between the three countries. Pakistan might eo 
ceivably succeed in re-inducting extraneous im<rr 
into the sub-continental politics. New Dili 
assumptions about a steady improvement m t 
prospects of peace could possibly go wTong. 

When people talk of bilateral relations beiui 
two countries they tend to forget that the paiii 
pants are the peoples and not merely the proles*uu 
representatives of two governments. Unh ss 
points of contact between Indians and Pa List) 
multiply, any impression of normality, even if d 
ally inaugurated, will remain on paper. Thrli 
guarantee for Pakistan’s good behaviour to\w 
India would be an early end to its own st’ii 
domestic political aberrations. This is sometln 
about which India has nothing to do ; nor can a th 
party help. Two of Pakistan’s four provinces , 
denied any representative form of government. 

The people of India and Pakistan have so mi 
in common that, in their relations, a half-way li f " 
between hostility and friendship will be even il 
artificial than hostility itself. If Pakistan is am* 
to end tin* era of confrontation it must show M! 
of wanting to begin a chapter of friendship 
such sign is in evidence. But for wanting 
prisoners of war back, Pakistan might not (< 
have started a dialogue with India. Pakistan t 
or may not have learned from its past; but l 11 
cannot afford to ignore the lessons of lur 0 
experience, for the costs of the last war have 
too high for such aims as it has achieved. 
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N. H. Sitarama Sharma 

The Imbalance of Power 


“The democratic method means that 
decision should be taken by the gov- 
nment and and not by the opposition 
m the streets”. These words of Mrs 
and hi would give the impression that 
e massive majority of her party is pre- 
ntly in danger of obliteration at the 
mds of the opposition or through vio- 
nt popular agitations. In actual fact 
e near-total decimation of the non- 
nngress parties in the snap election of 
>7i :ii'd the general election of 1972 has 
jshed $!r political system more than 
er before towards one party rule. In 
c name of democracy, we have a svs- 
m of majority rule which does not in 
alits represent the majority. In the 
ime of majority rule we have a single 
ii t> dominance which reflects not the 
ihcicnt ideology or programme of a 


party but a medley of influences arising 
from caste, money and personal loyalties. 
In the name of one-party rule we have 
in effect the political dominance of 
individuals and cliques. 

In a genuinely democratic system, the 
distribution of seats in a representati\e 
assembly must correspond as exactly as 
possible to the distribution of the electors' 
votes among the competing parties. 
Most democratic countries have in the 
light of their own experience opted for 
an electoral system which combines the 
principle of majority rule with the ele¬ 
ments of proportional representation. 
Some countries like Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, Ireland, I uxembourg, the Net¬ 
herlands, Sweden and Norway have had 
for years a system of proportional rep- 
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rcsentation without prejudice to the 
stability or effectiveness of their govern¬ 
ments Certain countries like Gabon 
and Togo have taken the concept to its 
logical conclusion by treating the whole 
country as a single constituency and en¬ 
suring that the elected assembly repre¬ 
sents the full diversity of opinion within 
the nation. Only in such a situation, 
would it be legitimate to claim that the 
decisions of the assembly are the decisions 
of the nation itself. In its absence, 
it would be equally justified if the popu¬ 
list politics of protest seeks extra-consti¬ 
tutional means of influencing or pressuri¬ 
sing governmental decision-making. 

It is not always remembered that the 
Congress party has ruled India on a 
minority vote. The percentage of votes 
secured by it in the five parliamentary 
elections from 1952 to 1971 has varied 
from 40.72 percent to 47.78 percent. In 
the 1972 elections to the state assemblies, 
the Congress was sw-ept to power with a 
comfortable majority of about 74 percent 
of the seats, but on the strength of less 



Power failed and they hare gone for the wick lamp. 
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than 50 percent of the votes polled. The 
rout of the opposition parties may not 
be explained wholly by the anomalous 
working of the electoral system but the 
anomaly is perhaps the most important 
contributory factor. For instance, 
in Bihar the Congress-Communist com¬ 
bine got fewer votes than the opposition 
parties taken together, but the number 
of assembly seats secured was 197 and 
88 respectively. In Gujarat, the Organi¬ 
sation Congress got 24 percent of the 
votes but 9 percent of the seats. In West 
Bengal the Marxists had 24 percent of 
the votes but only 5 percent of the seals. 
In Delhi the Jan Sangh received 38 per¬ 
cent of the votes but 9 percent of the 
seats. The under-representation of the 
opposition has naturally resulted in an 
undeserved overrepresentation of the 
Congress. Any claim that the electoral 
success of the Congress was the result of 
immense popularity is not borne out by 
the facts. 

On the other hand, the existing elec¬ 
toral principle of simple majority be¬ 
comes a kind of gamble in which the 
result emerges from a politically irratio¬ 
nal interaction of caste allegiance, the 
power of money to buy votes and the 
charisma of individuals to generate per¬ 
sonal loyalties. The vote is for an indi¬ 
vidual and not for a party; it is tor a 
promise of patronage and not for the 
practice of a philosophy. 

Asa result the party system in India 
exists only in name. Yet a parliamen¬ 
tary system cannnot survive without 
accommodating differences of opinion 
and taking into account conflicts of in¬ 
terest. The process of election may not 
represent a census of opinion as to how 
the nation shall be governed but all the 
same the government must sustain the 4 
illusion of a national consensus. And 
this is precisely what the Congress lias 
adroitly done over all its years in power. 
The split in the Congress in 1969 has 
made no diflerence to its amorphous 
character. Under its umbrella, there are 
leftist radicals as well as unashamed 
capitalist moneybags. A large mass of 
middle-of-the-roaders lends it the flabbi¬ 
ness that makes it look formidable. 
Within itself, the Congress has been play¬ 
ing the role of both the ruling party 


and the opposition. But the process of 
decision-making has proceeded, not 
on the basis of any democratic func¬ 
tioning of the party but through the 
imposition on the party of what the 
leader, or leaders, considers expedient. 
This is possible because the leader can 
play, upto a limit, one faction against 
another, one group interest against a 
competing one. In the process the checks 
and balances on which a parliamentary 
system rests are side-stepped and even 
more important, the opposition parties 
are effectively denied any worthwhile 
role in influencing governmental decision¬ 
making. 

The vested interest of the Congress 
to stay in power is best served by going 
over the heads of the opposition parties 
to the scattered pressure groups that 
have their own axes to grind. The Con¬ 
gress governments have thus always atta¬ 
ched greater importance to their relations 
with trade unions, professional groups and 
student bodies than to consultations with 
the opposition parties. This is because 
these political lobbies have no interest as 
much in dislodging the ruling party from 
power but only in influencing the decision 
of the administration with a view to 
redressing their grievances or promoting 
their narrow interests. The government's 
economic power, which operates through 
a system of rewards and punishments, 
becomes a tool for perpetuating the 
political power of the ruling party. 
The risk involved in this game is limited 
by the fact that in a country like India 
the pressure groups lack the coherence 
or concentration of I heir counterparts in, 
say, Britain where 90 percent of its far¬ 
mers, 85 percent of its manufacturing 
concerns and more than half its workers 
are organised into powerful and articu¬ 
late professional bodies or trade unions. 

In the United Kingdom, or for that 
matter in any genuine party democracy, 
the opposition is part of the system of 
government. The ruling party or coali¬ 
tion and the opposition parties are the 
two wheels of the cart of government. The 
leader of the opposition in parliament is 
listened to with respect. A shadow cabi¬ 
net is ready to take over the reins of 
power whenever the electors ask them to 
do so. The contacts and consultations 



“It shall be your duty as the 38th 
sub-committee to inquire into what be. 
came of the other 37.” 


between the ruling party and f J Pf>o| 
tion arc frequent, often fruitful. In h 
of crisis, as during the last world war, m 
mutual persuasion was needed for tin 
to form a national coalition. In lndij 
on the other hand, the worst economi 
crisis since 1947 has not served to bnnj 
together the Congress and the opposi 
tion parties in a useful dialogue or 
common search for remedial steps. Tfai 
prime minister did call a meeting with ti 
opposition leaders, but nothing cam, 1 on 
of it. The latter's legitimate complaint 
was that the government sought thci 
help in times of crisis, but never allow 
them any participation while takm 
decisions. 

It is unprofitable to merely lament tl 
plight of the opposition parties 
Jayaprakash Narayan has recently decli 
red his readiness to lend support u>ai 
viable opposition, but added “it sci 
impossible that the scattered politic 
fragments of the opposition with the 
fierce controversies, their widely diflem 
and even contradictory ideologies, tl 
personal ambitions and interest^ofthi 
leaders can be bound together m 
viable manner/* There is however lid 
likelihood of the opposition parties aajri 
ing the strength or cohesion that 
eluded them all these years, until thi 
have a chance of being represented m 
legislatures at least in rough proportic 
to the support they enjoy among 
electors. 

Politics is a struggle for power, 
India it has remained an unequall 1 
between the Congress and the rest. 
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Congress monopoly of power will conti¬ 
nue until the present electoral system 
s radically changed. Perhaps a system 
which combines the merits of majority 
rule and proportional representation, 


such as the Federal Republic of Germany 
has had since 1949, might suit us; that 
would remove the glaring anomalies of 
the present system and at the same time 
slightly favour the larger parties. 


out the existing workers at a fast rate and 
constantly replacing them with new hands. 
Yet precisely this seems to be the pattern 
that prevails in a large segment of the 
Indian industry. 

It may be argued that the high 
labour turnover for certain industries is 
accounted for by that section which 
is labour intensive, requiring relatively 
low skills. Small entrepreneurs start 
these units on a small initial investment 
and the barest minimum of working 
expenses. They seek to reduce costs by 
depressing the wage bills as much as 
possible. In this aim, it is argued, there 
is not much scope for ethical labour prac¬ 
tices like keeping a worker as long as his 
efficiency is acceptable. But this is a 
short-sighted approach to industrial deve¬ 
lopment. The gains in productivity re¬ 
sulting from the contribution of contented 
and skilled workers will surely offset 
any marginal increase in the wage bills 
on account of benefits arising from their 
permanency in service at more or less the 
existing levels of pay, which are in any 
case determined mainly by the laws of 
supply and demand. What is needed to 
be eliminated is the circumvention of 
existing labour laws through a variety 
of crude and sophisticated methods by 
unenlightened employers. 

There is a story, probably apocry¬ 
phal, that certain trading communities 
never retain an employee for more 
than a short period as a matter of 
traditional practice for fear that he 
might get to know the trade secrets even 
more than the proprietor. Even if this 
be true, such a practice can have no 
validity in the case of a modern industry. 
A high rate of labour turnover means 
that the workers are deprived of various 
advantages such as graded and guaran¬ 
teed pay, seniority provisions, provident 
fund, pension, bonus, paid leave and so 
on. There is thus an immediate and 
short-term benefit to the employer, in 
that his wage bill comes down. The dis¬ 
advantages in the longer term, arising 
from higher production costs is perhaps 
no cause for worry in a seller’s market 
because the cost increase can coolly be 
passed on ultimately to the consumer. 
This appears to be the main explanation 
for the absurdly high rate of labour 
turnover. 


K. Nagaraj Prasad 


Turning Labour Over 


Alter sixty years of industrial develop¬ 
ment. a large segment of the labour 
jkc remains outside the effective pur- 
[iew of the labour laws. In the frag- 
icuted and unorganised sector consisting 
\i snui locale or agro-based manufactu- 
ing units, reliable labour statistics is 
laid to come by. But even in the orga- 
[ised sector, about which some official 
idiccs are available, it cannot be said 
lat the labour laws and regulations arc 
jjddy respected. It would appear, for 
istance that the labour turnover even in 
jam ureas of this sector is disturbingly 

fch- 

Labour turnover is a measure of the 

t o\emcnt into and out of the labour 
rce of an employer over a given period, 
certain industries like non-metallic 

i nerai products (other than coal and 
troleum), and tobacco manufacture, 
t a single directly employed regular 
)rkcr stays on through one full year, 
others like chemicals and chemical 
Dducts, rubber products, food manufac- 
fe (except beverages) and leather pro- 
cts (other than footwear and apparel) 
than half the regular workers conti- 
: for a whole year. While conclusive 
■a as to the precise reasons for the 
raordi'arily high rate of labour turn- 
:r mTnese and many other categories 
industry are not available, it is reaso- 
to infer, in our present employment 
lat| on, that the phenomenon reflects 
lathing more than mere labour mobi- 
I he reasons for the movement of 
Jkers m and out of an employer's ser- 
can include voluntary resignation, 
Ihargc and lay off, apart from unavoi- 
| e factors like disability or retirement. 

percentage of labour turnover 
India cannot be explained by sever- 
[ °f employment on account of natural 


causes. The Indian economy has been 
subject, since the mid-sixties, to a serious 
industrial recession from the effects of 
which it has not yet fully recovered. The 
number of the unemployed is not less 
than 20 million. In such a condition, it 
is unlikely that voluntary resignations 
would account for more than a neglible 
proportion of the workers who go out of 
the labour force of a particular employer 
over a given period. And at a time when 
industrial activity is not at a high pitch, 
it is also improbable that employers are 
competing among themselves to wean 
away workers from one unit to another. 
The inference is therefore inescapable 
that employers by and large arc not keen 
on keeping the same worker for a long 
period; they induce them to leave. 

Normally it is in the interest ol the 
employer to maintain a low rate ol turn¬ 
over. This is mainly because of the 
heavy cost consequent on a high rate. 
By far the largest expenditure would re¬ 
late to the recruitment and training of 
new workers in place of those who have 
left. During the period of' training there 
is loss in production due to the discard¬ 
ing of products spoilt by the learners. 
Machinery and equipment are subject to 
faster wear and tear and possible damage 
due their being worked by inexperienced 
operators. An increase in the number 
of accidents may also occur. When 
production becomes inefficient, costs go 
up. Due to the prohibitive cost of 
replacing a salesman or an assembly 
worker or a machine operator, an 
employer in the modern industrial 
society is anxious, in his own interest, to 
keep the workers he has trained up, to 
look after them and provide them with 
incentives to improve their productivity. 
Never will he thiDk in terms of pushing 
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Apart from the harm to the consumer, 
higher labour turnover is an obstacle in 
the way of proper utilisation of the coun¬ 
try’s human and material resources. The 
lower efficiency that results from it cannot 
but lead to a diminished output. It is 
odd that most employers in India do not 
realise the long-term advantage in stab- 
lising their labour force around reliable 
and experienced hands. Personnel policies 
are among the weakest links in such indus¬ 
trial planning as exists in this country. 
Even during a period of recession, the 
proper thing to do is to spread the avail¬ 
able work among the existing employees 
and to keep trained workers together in 
a group by gi\ ing everyone a share of 
work instead of maintaining full-time 
jobs for just a few. 

There is also possibly some connec¬ 
tion between the problem of labour turn¬ 
over and the channels of recruitment. 
Those who operate in this area have per¬ 
haps a vested interest in seeing that as 
many of the old hands as possible, are 
discharged so that in a continuing 
process of fresh recruitment, they can line 
their own pockets. 

It is neither possible nor desirable 
to eliminate labour turnover. In fact 
turnover has a certain relationship w ith 
labour mobility which is not a bad thing 
in itself. But labour mobility is an attri¬ 
bute of a dynamic economy, making for 
an ideal allocation of labour resources. 
However in the Indian context today 
labour turnover does not appear a reflec¬ 
tion of a healthy labour mobility. It must 
therefore receive the remedial attention of 
the policy makers. The first step should 
be to have enough industrial schools 
for training people according to their 
capabilities. There should be a simul¬ 
taneous emphasis in improving discipline 
as well as the service security of the 
industrial worker. At a time when real 
wages have been tremendously depressed 
by continuing inflation, it is unrealistic 
to hope that the industrial w orker should 
have a sense of commitment which would 
place responsibility before reward. He 
may be expected to fulfil this dim only 
when he is assured of reasonable service 
conditions. On the other hand the em¬ 
ployer should be required to fulfil his 
own responsibility tpwards the worker 
before he insists on a minimum efficiency 


and output. The worker’s efficiency will 
not increase if he is sent in and out of a 
manufacturing unit at a rapid rate, if 
the work week is oppressively long, if his 
fringe benefits are denied and if the 
industrial area offers few facilities for his 
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social life. Other countries have realised 
that industrial progress would be p ro j 
portional to the employer’s effort 
keep the worker contented. A distrcsl 
singly large number of Indian employe* 
docs not appear keen even to keep him. I 


B. Kalotikar 


Close-up of a Commission 


The planning commission is a unique 
institution. For an extra-constitutional 
body wielding so much authority there is 
no parallel. The planning commission 
does not dciivc its sanction even from a 
parliament statute, not to speak of the 
constitution. It was set up in 1950 by a 
mere government resolution. It does not 
also appear that any definite conventions 
have been evolved over the years which 
may govern its organisation, powers and 
functions. This flexibility has been a 
cause of its survival as well as numerous 
anomalies in its working. 

The structure and organisation of the 
commission seem to have a profound in¬ 
fluence on the quality and methods of 
its functioning. There were lengthy deli¬ 
berations at the time of constituting 
the commission about the desirability of 
insulating the commission from political 
pressures. The planning advisory com- 
mitce, which recommended the setting up 
of the commission, was totally opposed 
to any organic link between the elective 
wing of the government and the commis¬ 
sion. It was against any member ol the 
cabinet sitting on the commission. 1 here 
was however, another school of thought 
w hich was in favour of an intimate link 
between the government and the commis¬ 
sion so as to lend the latter appropriate 
status and dignity. Characteristically the 
government did not take a formal stand 
on either point of view; but it is obvious, 
in the light of subsequent developments, 
that the second view generally prevailed. 

The induction of the political element, 
which was a trickle in the beginning, 
soon grew into a steady stream. In the 
first commission, there was no cabinet 
minister except the prime minister as a 
member. Indeed, it was not the prime 


minister, but Mr Nehru who was apj 
ointed member. This position continue! 
till Mr Nehnfs death. It was only whj 
Mr Shastri succeeded him that lit*, i 
prime minister, was appointed AAairniaj 
of the planning commission. Later. whj| 
a planning minister was included mil 
cabinet, he was also appointed a meJ 
ber of the commission. This prauij 
has continued. 

The appoinment of ministers as men 
hers of the commission was clearly infi 
enccd by the purely subjective pmhla 
turns of whoever made the decision rath 
than by any identifiable objective criten 
As a result, all kinds of situations obit 
ned. For example, in certain cases. 4 
a member was appointed a minister.! 
did not cease to be a member. The 
were cases where an individual ceased 
be a minister but continued to be a me 
her of the commission. In other cas 
ministers continued in the commissii 
in spite of a change in their portfoln 
while others lost their memberships 
such change. Anyway, the nuniberl 
minister-members gradually ir.ueaf 
during the fifties—even faster than! 
rate of increase in the size of the coifl 
of ministers and there was a tijjic^ 
there were as many ministers as juIM* 
members. Moreover, between l l) ^1 
1962, the cabinet secretary was 
secretary to the commission. The m 
fication of the administration with) 
commission was thus complete, 
principle of independence of the eonuj 
sion was thoroughly eroded during^ 
years. 

The composition of the top ec^ 
of the commission W'as no less arbfl 
and w'ayward. The members, ind® 
the deputy chairman, appointed till* 
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i5 wC re mainly experienced adminis- 
[ors , eminent men in public life and 
u s rialists or business men of standing. 

■ ifie first time a scientist was appoin- 
,n 1955. That it took yet another 
,, u j c tor the appointment of a profes- 
na i economist is testimony 1o the 
a l!v unprincipled norms of selection of 
jnbcis of the commission. 

]\\ 1967 the commission had come 
| Cl rclc in that the reconstituted body 
that year had more in common with 
pnu vintage. Except for the cluiir- 
i^lup, which was held by the prime 
usicr in an e.x-ojjuio capacity, the 
mbership comprised of experts with no 
meal affiliations. This was probably 
tirst the only truly independent, 
ici { commission vve have had so far. 
c prevailing economic and political 
u \non (m the wake of the general 
Ltu ii of 1967 when the Congress lost 
monopoly of power in as many as 
lu st.i<cs and much of its elan at the 
itic) must have been the main reason 
this outcome. The Administrative 
Imiih Commission did not favour even 
prune minister’s association with the 
nmosion. Its recomcndations which 
v published mound this time must 
iq also influenced official thinking on 
> subject. 

The authorities soon realised that this 
Dslormation of the commission wais 
drastic to be politically expedient, 
cc their political stability was ensured 
he snap election of 1971, the team of 
cits in Yojana Bhavan was uncere- 
niously disbanded and supplanted by 
outpost of the ruling paity. What w'as 
rse, a ministry of planning was cont- 
id, to breathe down the commission's 
aider. The latter is now no better 
^department of statistics which 
n s with it the protective but stilling 
vcillarce of the planning ministry. 

1 olticcs of the deputy chairman and the 
minister have been rolled mto 
and the cabinet secretary, who must 
v oikmg 30 hours a day, once again 
b himself in charge of the commis- 
ns administration as its principal 
'etury. Wc are back to square one. 

^ext to members, it is the institution 
he programme advisers which is cru- 
, m ^he functioning of the commission. 


The advisers are expected to play a key 
role as a vital link between the commis¬ 
sion and the state. They have been 
drawn mostly from the ranks of hardboj- 
led administrators. This was perhaps 
understandable considering that in dealing 
with the states, persons with wide back¬ 
ground of state administration and of 
centre-stale relations would be useful. 
But it was not realised that the process 
of planning and implementation calls for 
multiple qualities and disciplines. 

It is true that the tone and tenor of 
the commission are set by the members 
and the advisers: but the quality and out¬ 
put depends on the rank and tile Mr 
Nehru had envisaged that the staff of the 
commission would be a compact body of 
experts working icss on the lines of a 
government department and moie as an 
informal, intimate, but goal-oriented 
intellectual workshop. It was, therefore, 
thought proper to introduce the principle 
of less pay but higher status. One is not 
sure if in practice this has meant less pay 
and negligible status. No formal proce¬ 


dures or channels have been devised for 
attracting the best talent available. The 
continuous induction of I.A.S. and other 
secretariat officials as heads of technical 
divisions and in other positions in the 
commission is contrary to what was ear¬ 
lier envisaged. 

No systematic eilort is in evidence to 
rationalise the working of the commission. 
Over the years the various divisions have 
grown flabby and sterile. The commis¬ 
sion has itself grown unwieldy and amor¬ 
phous. rile “house-keeping'* stall* has 
out-grown all reasonable needs and pro¬ 
portions and constitutes, in fact, a stumb¬ 
ling block lo efficiency and speed. 
Parliament’s Estimates Committee has 
commented on this but all suggestions 
for rational assessment of staff needs 
have been ingeniously resisted. 

How has all this affected the quality 
of work of the commission 7 A perfor¬ 
mance audit is overdue. In a further 
article, the broad balance sheet of achi¬ 
evements and failures of the commission 
will be attempted. 


The Sahel 


Famine Fodder 


It would have been ironic were it not 
heartrending : a natural disaster was 
escalated b> man into a calamity At least 
13 million people of the sub-Sahara— 
moie than half the total population ol 
the region— aie starving. Millions of 
cal q c ._^0 potent oi' the total—m an 
area wheic people live mair.lv by raising 
livestock, are dead. Some food supplies 
have come -not enough and not in time 
but they have come; and they arc rott¬ 
ing in the ports. I he equivalent of some 
Rs 90 million have already been spent 
and perhaps a similar amount will be 
needed over the next few months. The 
damage which has been done will take 
decades to rcpan. Yet the catastrophe 
was avoidable. 

No one is culpable for the super-arid 
land around the Sahara that forms most 
of the drought-stricken countries : Chad, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal and 


Upper Volta. Nor is anybody account¬ 
able for the fickleness of the rains, or 
for (heir becoming scantier year by year. 

But no calamity is entirely an accident 
(r a tantrum of nature : human comp¬ 
lacency and confusion, delay and blunder 
play their part. The Sahel is a case in 
point. This yeai’s drought, which some 
have called the worst in 60 years and 
others the worst in history, is the culmi¬ 
nation of six consecutive years of lesser 
drought. These droughts came after 
2000 years of agricultural malpractices 
that turned the once fertile region into 
desert. Ignorant people cannot be blamed 
for not remedying this erosion, when more 
modern men have hardly made enthu¬ 
siastic efforts to revitalise the soil. The 
Portuguese, the Dutch and the English 
stopped at certain parts of West Africa 
300 years ago, but the French colonised 
the whole for between 60 and 300 years. 
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Some Frenchmen made the first efforts 
to tame the Sahara. Some introduced 
groundnut and cotton—important crops 
now; but the French in general were 
interested in what they could get out of 
Africa rather than what they could put 
into it. While the French shipped away 
slaves and gum arabic, the nomads 
allowed their cattle and camels, sheep 
and goats to nibble away the sparse 
vegetation. 

Came the 1960s and political inde¬ 
pendence. The ma jor problem was, and 
is, water. Rain at inappropriate times 
can ruin the relatively little millet, sor¬ 
ghum, rice and other crops; during 
the past few years the harvests have 
failed. The hordes of livestock that 
account for most of the export diminish 
the water supply. Because the rail tracks 
and roads are insufficient, river transport 
is necessary. But the rivers are navigable 
only during the floods, when there is 
little produce to carry ; in Chad the 
Niger floods the extensive plains along¬ 
side, making communication impossible. 
The water paucity has led to power 
shortage and therefore hindered indus¬ 
trialisation. 

Nor has there been much of an effort 
to industrialise in these basically onc-man- 
rulc countries. In Senegal, the most for¬ 
tunate of the 6 in human freedoms and 
economic prosperity, the development of 
the port at Dakar led to the establish¬ 
ment of processing, consumer and other 
industries. In Upper Volta there arc 
groundnut oil mills, sugar refineries and 
cotton ginneries ; lately a few other small 
projects, such as a bicycle assembly 
work, have begun. In Mauritania can¬ 
neries have helped in the major export 
of preserved food (but the traditionally 
important gum arabic production has 
declined). The Chad government has 
been content mainly to impiove livestock 
and agriculture; >mall textile nulls and 
other works have been set up b> pn\afe 
bodies. 

Industrialisation is hindered by the 
general lack of raw materials. Mauritania 
has in addition the problem of tyring to 
break the monopoly of the French firm 
Miferma which mines the country’s one 
real mineral asset, iron ore—(In the 


Fderik region the deposits were conser¬ 
vatively estimated at 144 million tons of 
high grade ore); in Niger, the French 
have ‘generously’ decided to help mine the 
uranium discovered in 1966. But in other 
countries minerals have not been ade¬ 
quately exploited : in Upper Volta for 
example there is apparently quite a bit 
of gold, bauxite and manganese. 

Much can be justified. The govern¬ 
ment’s difficulties in diversifying one or 
two item economies, or dealing with the 
problem of the many nomad tribes can be 
sympathised with. But it is difficult to 
condone what happened this year. 

For several years calamitous drought 
had been warned of. These warnings were 
evidently ignored, although it should not 
have been difficult to recognise the urgent 
need for action before it was too late. 

It was not till last October that 
European governments were officially told 
of emergency relief that would be needed. 
But the West Africans did not say that 
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transport would also be required to dig) 
bute the food. The officials of the Efij 
aid organisation, FED, in the Sahel staij 
urging relief measures in late October^ 
the African governments themselves 
not say anything to FED itself till lv 
ween November and January. In Maj 
this year a UN mission visited the aq 
and the agriculture ministers of the Sal 
countries conferred. EEC aid' beg 
arriving in late March but it was i 
enough. The Sahel governments wi 
reluctant to shout for help in the fear 
losing face. The virtual inactivity 
international agencies was excused: tl 
were not certain there actually was 
emergency... (They apparently did u 
bother much to investigate.) It was 
till the cry of famine arose inVarly M 
that they started gathering relief. Al 
in May the FAO made frantic appe 
for food, money, and aircraft (It hade; 
her started a crash relief programm 
Food continued to arrive in the by tl 
panic-stricken Sahel (half a million to 
would have come by the end of l 
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tinner). And then the Sahel bureaucrats 

ok over. 

In Upper Volta for instance, gift 
edicines could not be unloaded from a 
radian plane till export duties had 
e n paid. Cotton-seed was being expor- 
wliile FED men were hunting all over 
region for this high-protein item, 
itga.les officials refused to allow food 
u: at the Dakar port to be sent to the 
d| areas till President Senghor got 
!v from Paris ; this in a land where 
re is no initiative-stilling fear of the 


Pei haps such incidents do take place 
iny disaster area, but that does not 
use oil her such bungling stupidity or 
liiwiu^ callousness in an age that 
sts of its humanity. This callousness 
been shown in the Sahel where, for 
nplc\ the Mali government is delibe- 
l\ leaving the Songhai tribesmen to 
i hunger, and where international 
ties has probably also blocked aid : 

of the Sahel nations have been 
on mg Israel while the others back 
\rubs. 

mod has also been done : Senegal 
nst.ince icfused to discriminate bcl- 
•! in-Senegalese people and cattle in 
ountry while distributing aid. The 
jan death loll is probably not as 
as it might have been. But the 
fleet of the economic devastation is 
' he felt. 

ost criticism comes after the event, 

i i this case the appalling truth does 
lo he : a disaster might never have 

it once the relief work has been 
ate^/ coordinated and as many 
* and animals as possible saved, 
unary requirement will be not a 
rnortem with its accusations and 
Rations, but an effort to ensure 
P drought does not occur again, 
pent in 1 elements of such an effort 
F identified. The investment and 
|l°gy required for developing 
flight resistance of the Sahel is 
P the capacity of either France or 
I^J. The OAU has not shown 
| e inclination to help. Offers of 


relief and development assistance by in¬ 
dividual countries carry with them the 
risk of unwelcome political influences on 
a people who have their share of reli¬ 
gious and racial cleavages (between Arab 
Muslims and Negro Christians as in 
Chad). The Taiwan Chinese have been 
in Senegal. The Israelis have been active 
in Chad The I rench are everywhere. 
France has its own interest in keeping 


these countries in the franc zone and 
as associate members of the EEC. The 
development needs of the area, in terms 
of irrigation, more suitable agricultural 
methods, starting of new industries and 
so on call for a regional rather than 
national approach. An international de¬ 
velopment fund for the region, to be 
operated by a UN task force appears 
necessary. 
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Jottings 


□ If man—his faculties, affairs, aspira¬ 
tions and well-being—were their sole 
concern, the 120 intellectuals who collec¬ 
ted in New York a week ago could surely 
have done better than update the for¬ 
gotten Humanist Manifesto of 1933. If 
man is to be saved fiom subordination to 
abstract concepts uf religious, political 
or biological theories, it seems unneces¬ 
sary to found yet another dogma that 
emits predictable answers to essentially 
personal problems like birth control, 
abortion, divorce, sexual freedom, eutha¬ 
nasia ard privacy, or to wider social 
questions like war, pollution, universal 
education, role of technology and so on. 
To express a view or generate a debate 
is one thing, to preach a doctrine or to 
start a movement for it is another. The 
former liberates, the latter limits. The 
humanism of classical Greece and its 
re-emergence as a characteristic of the 
European Renaissance were a spon¬ 
taneous protest against organised belit¬ 
tling of the intrinsic value, here on earth, 
of the human life. By the 20th century, 
humanism had petrified into blind anti¬ 
theism. It now stands reduced to a 
manifesto without the means to translate 
it, a kind of faith without a coherent 
philosophy to sustain it. This deficiency 
is supposed to be made up by the pre¬ 
eminence, in their respective fields, of 
its assorted signatories. The dissentient 
Soviet nuclear physicist Andrei Sakharov 
is one. 

□ Sakharov, the father of the Russian 
hydrogen bomb, has lately been speaking 
his mmd. So have been men with 
distinguished names like Solzhenitsyn, 
Medvedev, Amalrik, Bukovsky, Grigo- 
renko, Yakir, Krasin, Sholokhov. In 
return, each of them has been threa¬ 
tened, harassed, isolated or exiled— 
modes of repression infinitely milder than 
those of the Stalinist regime. Today 
Moscow wants western technicians, 
capital and technology but not infectious 
ideas about intellectual freedom. The 
Nixons and Rockefellers, even the Duke 
of Edinburgh have been welcome, but 


the half-raised iron curtain seems to 
be in constant danger of being brought 
down by its own weight. The rulers of 
Kremlin who have pushed through a 
policy of detente with the west with 
unsuspected adroitness, are rather unsure 
about responding to the restless voice 
of internal dissent. 

□ Soon after Nixon's second inaugura¬ 
tion, it was thought that Kissinger might 
return to Harvard. Then came the mis¬ 
fortunes in battalions. Like Metternich, 
whom he admires, Kissinger likes nothing 
better than being the self-proclaimed 
physician to the sick governments of 
the world. If the future of the world 
depended on Nixon's re-election (and this 
was the Kissinger theme in Peking and 
Moscow ), it now rests on restoring the 
President's soiled public image. But how 
clean are Kissinger's hands?- what with 
secret bombings abroad and wire tap¬ 
pings at home. Metternich was said to 
be vain and complacent, clever and 
devious, vastly influential but essentially 
with feet of clay. If the 19th century 
Austrian chancellor had as his central 
idea the balance of power in the Europe 
of his time, Kissinger would extend the 
concept to the five-polar world of 
today. Russia and China might be 
willing in their own interest, to go along 
some way with Henry the K, but will 
Europe and Japan have the patience for 
his tiresome designs? 

□ About the same time Kissinger climb¬ 
ed laboriously to the No 2 position in 
Washington, the tenth Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party confirmed 
Chou En-lai in a similar rank in Peking’s 
heirarchy. Diplomats both, no two men 
seem more different than China’s 75 year 
old premier and the new US secretary of 
the state two-thirds his age. Chou has 
survived the recurrent power struggles 
within ti c CCP, including the recently 
reported nd guard revivalism, mainly 
because he has had no Napoleanic thirst 
for personal glory. Ever since he orga¬ 
nised Chinese communist youth corps in 
Paris in the twenties, his talents have 
been used for the party with undivided 
purpose. At ease with the intellectual 
elite as well as the radical insurgents, it 
is he, more than anyone else, who helped 
rally both communist and non-communist 
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political groups behind the Peking regime. 
His response to the Nixon-Kissinger 
diplomatic advances in July 1971 was 
correct but cool. So was the unceremo¬ 
nial reception to the US President at 
Peking seven months later. It was for 
Nixon to genuflex and sing florid praise 
to his unsentimental hosts. China’s gains 
came without her having to fawn and 
were indeed tangible : admission to the 
UN and the Security Council, end to the 
two-China theory, US promise to pull 
out troops from Taiwan ultimately, and 
goodwill of a people who had been led 
to believe that China was their enemy. 
Kissinger -and not Chou—would be seen 
as the architect of the Sino-US detente, 
if propaganda were a substitute for 
statecraft. l., 


□ Writing in the Indian Army’s house- 
journal some days ago, Mrs Gandhi said 
that India did not want to become a 
power, major or minor. If this be a 
theory, it is presumably that military 
power will become expendably obsolete 
with the accretion of economic power 
and hopefully moral power to persu¬ 
ade others to one's point of view. This 
romantic confusion about the nature and 
role of state power which disastrously 
marked the first decade of freedom is v 
apparently lingering in the minds of our 
policy makers. What does a country 
like Switzerland, with its traditional love 
for peace and commitment to neutrality, 
think of its own defence policy ? Neut¬ 
rality helps ihe Swiss government to work 
towards world peace and to mediate in 
international crises. But this neutrality j 
depends on maintaining an evcr-vigilant* i 
defence force, which means a strong ^ 
army. Whether a small country like ] 
Switzerland can guarantee its security by j 
its own forces is not certain in this age, 
but in a European war, it will rfiy on the 
major antagonists drawing most of each 
other’s fire. The fact remains that a 
strong defence force— though not a con¬ 
suming militarist passion—is the natural 
expression of a people’s wish for inde- t 
pendence. The Swiss have no intention 
to go to war but they do worry along* J 
with their defence effort; more than 
600,000 are trained soldiers in a country-/ 
of less than 6 million. 

Nomad 



the week that was 


r 0 According to the New Zealand Prime 
Minister, France exploded yet another 
nuclear device, the fifth in this year’s 
series of atmospheric tests at Mururoa 
* atoll. 

□ The US district court judge, John 
Sirica ordered President Nixon to surren¬ 
der secret tape recordings of conversa¬ 
tions on the Watergate affair for the 
judge's private hearing, but allowed live 
^days to permit an appeal against his 
f lown ruling; Mr Nixon is appealing. 

-1 

□ According to Bangladesh sources, 
Pakistan would be willing initially to 
take about 100,000 out of 260,000 Pakis¬ 
tanis from Bangladesh, under the Indo- 
Pakistan agreement of 28 August, 1973. 

□ Congress MPs have decided to accept 
a 10 percent cut in their salary until 
March next year in view of the current 
■ economic* difficulties. 

□ Parliament approved the payment of 
a minimum bonus for 1972 at the rate 
of 8.33 percent of salaries or wages. 

□ Medical and health services in greater 
Bombay came to a standstill with the 
honorary doctors in government and 
municipal hospitals joining the resident 
doctors in their two week old strike. 

, □ The tenth congress of the Chinese 
Communist party elected a new presidium 
with Mao as chairman and five vice- 
chairmen, (instead of one in the previous 
presidium). Chou En-lai heads the other 
four vice chairmen including the new¬ 
comer & ang Hung-wen (36), a Shanghai 
radical. Lin Piao, former No 2 to Mao 
has been posthumously exorcised. 

□ Consequent on the murder of a bus 
driver in Marseilles by an Algerian, Fra¬ 
nce witnessed in several towns the first 
signs of racial tension. 

□ The USA started withdrawing troops 
from Thailand in the first phase of an 
agreement to reduce the US military 
presence in the country. 


□ The membership of the non-aligned 
group has risen to 71 with the admission 
of Argentina, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Malta, 
Oman, Peru and Qatar. 

□ The rivers of Gujarat burst their 
banks causing Hoods, and dislocating 
some 100,000 people. Floods have also 
been reported in M.P., Rajasthan and 
Bihar taking a toll so far of 400 lives. 

□ Afghanistan and Norodom Sihanouk's 
Cambodian government in exile in Peking 
have recognised each other. 

□ China has offered to normalise rela¬ 
tions with Russia but warned that attack 
will be met by counter attack. 

□ Libya has nationalised 51 percent of 
the assets of oil companies operating in 
the country, 

□ Pakistan has promulgated an ordi¬ 
nance to protect the interests of small 
shareholders. The order empowers the 
federal government to acquire the shares 
or proprietory interest, in an establish¬ 
ment taken over by the state. 

□ Britain and North Vietnam have 
established diplomatic relations. 

□ The speaker of the Punjab assembly, 
Mr Darbara Singh, who was exonerated 
by the Congress high command of the 
charges of grabbing evacuee land has 
‘voluntarily' resigned. 

□ The Observer of London has reported 
systematic killing of men, women and 
children in Mozambique by Rhodesian 
troops. Rhodesian air force carried out 
heavy attacks on villages in the Zambesi 
valley killing many and scattering the 
survivors into the nearby forests. 

□ Egypt and Libya have announced 
preliminary moves to start their projected 
merger step by step. 

□ Pakistan has nationalised its vanas- 
pati industry, in view of the hardship 
faced by the common man. 

□ A number of leaders and supporters 
of the civil disobedience movement laun¬ 
ched by the United Democratic Front of 
Pakistan’s oppsition parties have been 
arrested. 
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CLIPPINGS 


□ A middle-aged businessman took no 
chances when he got a bulky registered 
packet in the mail in England. He 
thought it was a bomb and called the 
police. The police said they opened the 
parcel very carefully- and found a check 
for £ 14,554 for a win on the British 
soccer betting pools, plus a mass of 
literature telling him how to invest it. 
The man had no idea he had won. When 
he got up from the floor he left a 
donation for police charities and went 
home to lie down. 

□ Rice “flowed" out instead of water 
from a tap in a closet of a third class 
coach of the Madras-Bombay express at 
Gulbarga station. While the train was 
being searched for smuggled goods, a 
policeman opened a tap to find the 
rice, which had been concealed in the 
water tank. 

□ A completely preserved body of a 
30,000-year-old 24 metre long whale has 
been found by Soviet archaeologists on 
the coast of the Arctic ocean. 

□ About 20 percent of the 30,000 
rickshaw-pullers in Punjab are matricu¬ 
lates. Several students also earn their 
livelihood by pulling rickshaws in their 
spare time. The Chief Minister Mr Zail 
Singh came across a rikshaw-puller in 
Patiala who could not secure admission 
to a medical college because he got one 
mark less than the minimum required in 
his previous examination. 

(£} A furious Mr Abba Eban was searched 
ty British security agents saying they had 
|0 do so because “the Israeli foreign 
minister is to board the plane.” “But 
I am the minister,” protested Mr Eban. 
The agents, who had mistaken Mr Eban 
for an ordinary passenger, apologised 
when they found out who he was. 

□ Quite a few residents of Poona, both 
young and old, jumped with joy. They 
believed they had become “millionaires” 
and “diamond kings”. It all happened 
when someone spotted sparkling “dia¬ 


monds' 1 and “rubies 0 littered all along 
an arterial road. A mad rush followed 
and people with the help of torchlights 
collected as much as they could and 
rushed home before they could be appre¬ 
hended. But the joy soon gave way to 
disillusionment when it turned out that 
what glittered were imitation jewels made 
of glass, which had fallen from a broken 
parcel carried by a speeding truck. 

□ A shapely medical student ran from 
the police mortuary in Quito screaming 
with fright when a “corpse” she was 
about to cut up opened its eyes and 
coughed. Road worker Jose Chilli had 
been lying on a marble slab for 24 hours, 
after being dug out of a landslide of 
earth and rocks, when the young medical 
student arrived at the mortuary to prac¬ 
tise post-mortem. She selected Chilli’s 
“corpse” from 11 others, and leaned 
close to study it when he opened his 
eyes, coughed and began breathing with 
difficulty He was rushed to hospital 
where doctors said he had suffered a 
prolonged heart failure. 

□ Thieves broke into the police head¬ 
quarters in Livorno, Italy, forced open a 
safe and made off with 17,000,000 lire 
(over £ 10,000). 

□ An 18-year-old white South African 
died from internal haemorrhage after a 
road accident near Johannesburg in June 
because a policeman refused to have 
him “illegally” rushed to hospital in an 
ambulance reserved for blacks. The 
“whites only” ambulance arrived 45 
minutes later. This was too late, it said, 
and the youth died two hours afterwards. 

□ Portable X-ray equipment has been 
developed for the first time in the country 
by the state-owned Radio and Electrical 
Manufacturing Company (REMCO) in 
Bangalore. The equipment had been 
tested successfully at the All India Medi¬ 
cal Institute, New Delhi, as well as at 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, 
Trombay. 

□ Archaeologists digging at a site near 
Karachi are uncovering the remains of 
a village inhabited by people between 
4,000 and 5,000 years ago. 

□ A noil-bailable warrant of arrest was 
issued by a Bihar police officer against 


a year and a half old child. The child 
was charged with threatening to kill the 
SI and ASI of the police station. A 
member of the states legislative council, 
who brought the affair to his colleagues’ 
notice, said if this was the performance 
of the police in Bihar, then “God help 
the State.” 


□ It appears to me that the Republicans 
are not losing the next election in the 
Watergate committee, but rather in the 
supermarkets.—Letter to Time 


□ The suggestion for population educa¬ 
tion of the adult may not cause eyebrows 
to be raised in our country as much as 
sex education of the young.—The Hindu 


□ Despite one of the strictest immigra-* 
tion systems in the world, the United *- 
States has a million aliens living illegally 
in the country. 


□ Johnnie Lee Fegion is suing Solomon 
Legion, her husband of 28 years, for 
divorce because he “spends all his money 
on other women.” She is 100 years old 
and he, 103. “I wanted to stay with 
him,” she said, “but lie wouldn't stop 
chasing after women.” 


□ The Joint-Director of the Intelligence 
Bureau has written to the New' Delhi ’ 
police, requesting them to appoint a 
detective to inquire into the murder of 
his dog. 

□ A Spanish honeymooning couple had 
to spend their wedding night in the local 
jail in Spain because foreign tourists had 
taken up all the available rooms. The 
police found the couple wandering round 
the streets in the early morning and 
offered them the cell w'hen they realized 
they were honeymooners. 


□ Doctors in South Yemen are no longer 
allowed private practice but have^ work 
only in State-owned hospitals and clinics 
according to a law that has just come 
into force. 


□ An cradle in Japan swings as gently 
as mother would and if need be, put the 
baby to sleep with lullabies sung as 
sweetly as the fond mother. An electrical 
device swings the cradle if the mother 
is very busy and the music box would 
sing lilting songs should her voice have 
gone hoarse. 
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The Economy 


f No Mind to Retrieve 

If India has imported Rs 800 crores 
worth of non-ferrous metals during 
1960-19-72, she may have to spend twice 
' as much in the next decade. The current 
annual demand has no comparison with 
the internal production capacity. The 
figures are 2.3 lakh tons and 1.95 lakh 
tons respectively for aluminium; 1,31,000 
and 27,000 tons for zinc; 80,000 and 
12,600 tons for copper, 74,000 and 2,700 
^tons for lead. While additional capa- 
■ city for exploiting available ore deposits 
is being set up or planned, there is no 
escape from large-scale imports to meet 
the growing needs of industry and def¬ 
ence. Placed as we are, a far greater 
emphasis on reclaiming used metal 
appears called for. For instance a third 
of the requirements of lead can be met 
(no one is sure it will be) from scrap 
raisings. Thousands ol tons of brass can 
be recovered from the fired cartridge 
cases heaped in the backyards of the 
army’s ordnance depots; even if it cannot 
'be reclaimed to the refinement required 
for military use (though it has been esta¬ 
blished on a pilot scale that it can be) 
there is no reason why it cannot be re¬ 
trieved for industrial uses having less ex¬ 
acting standards of purity. Magnesium 
is another costly metal which India im¬ 
ports while a sizable quantity of reco¬ 
verable magnesium swarf is dumped as 
■ waste. A recent report mentioned vast 
^luantities of discarded defence equipment 
being thrown away by the supplies and 
disposals department. Many more possi¬ 
bilities must unfold if one looks beneath 
the veil official reticence and redtape. 

The Quality of Aid 

There is very little the developing 
countries have been telling the developed 
ones about aid which the latter do not 
know already. Yet if the assistance has 
j6een far less than 0.7 percent of the 
donor’s gross national product, as the 
^ T N has long been demanding, it is be¬ 
cause every rich nation is commited to 
the old-style concept of concentration of 
economic power in its own hands and 

i * 


none is prepared to set an unselfish 
example. This is true also of the quality 
of development aid. The aid agreement 
signed between the German Federal 
Republic and India last week therefore 
comes as a welcome surprise. It is pro¬ 
bably for the first time that a foreign 
loan of the magnitude of Rs 95.79 crores 
(DM 310 million at the current exchange 
rate) is being received by India without 
her being tied dow n to use it for purchase 
of particular goods or services or from 
a particular foreign source. In other 
words, the credit is as good as free 
resources in foreign exchange usable by 
India according to her need and at her 
own discretion. And this has come at a 
time when India is lacing a colossal trade 
deficit, is scraping the bottom of the 
foreign exchange barrel and has been 
driven to drawing on her borrowing en¬ 
titlement with the IMF—the gold tranche 
already stands eroded from 162 million 
SDRs to 72 million SDRs ($ 1.2 an SDR 
currently). In time she might have to go 
in, under progressively stringent condi¬ 
tions, for IMF loans against the last 
remaining stand-by credit of 940 million 
SDRs. The West German credit pro¬ 
vides for a low interest rate of 2 percent, 
is repayable in 30 years, offers re-schedul¬ 
ing of outstanding debts (over a further 
20 years at 3 percent interest) and a 
waiver of the interest payments falling 
due during 1973-74. Countries like the 
USA and Britain have in the past ‘untied* 
small bits of their credits. Perhaps 
it has been easier for Bonn’s social 
democratic government to adjust itself 
to the needs of developing countries, 
because Germany is relatively less con¬ 
ditioned than others in the western club 
by the vestiges of a colonial past and 
the connected tradition of commercial 
exploitation. 

The Arithmetic of Oil 

India’s planners are proceeding, at 
any rate for the present, unmindful of 
the woio^ning crisis in the world of oil. 
If rumours are three of the 

fertiliser plants, out of the nnic!} talked 
about Toyo package, will soon get 
started, thanks to the Japanese govern¬ 
ment’s reported willingness to back up 
with foreign exchange. Now, all the 
three plants will be based on fuel oil, a 
feedstock we w ill import. Imported crude 


which was $ J.28 two years ago, costs 
$ 2 61 now and there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent it from galloping to $5 in another 
two years. One would recall the Toyo 
deal was struck over a year ago when 
the arithmetic of fuel-oil made coal-based 
plants look absurdly uneconomic. The 
tables, are now turned. In another sector, 
the railways are going full steam ahead 
with their relatively ancient plan to 
‘dieselisc’ the locos. When Khruschev 
visited India in 1955, he was surprised 
that the Indian railways had no serious 
plan to go in for electric traction even 
in the long term. The point is that there 
is a qualitative difference in the nature 
of our two shortages—of oil and of 
electricity. It is possible to become self- 
reliant in respect of electric power while 
the hunt for oil could be long and frus¬ 
trating. And the hunt hasn’t started. 
The ONGC’s declining performance is 
yet to be reversed. The 15 month old 
report of the Malaviya Committee is still 
‘under consideration’. Should oil have a 
separate ministry and a cabinet minister 
exclusively for it ? Or should the prime 
minister be in direct charge of it, as in 
the case of information and broadcasting, 
atomic energy, electronics, space, etce¬ 
tera ? In parliamentary style, the debate 
goes on. 

Costly Contradictions 

Organised disorder, an epithet lately 
used for the US Administration, could 
more truthfully be applied to Indian 
planning. There is no solution as yet 
in sight to the current problem of over¬ 
production of alumina and the serious 
countrywide shortage of aluminium. 
Bharat Aluminium’s new plant at Korba 
does not know what to do with some 
6000 tons of alumina valued at Rs 36 
lakhs. The connected projects for con¬ 
version into aluminium have not kept 
pace with the alumina plant. Meanwhile 
Hindustan Aluminium and Madras Alu¬ 
minium keep their capacities idle due to 
inadequate power supply. Substantial 
export orcw rs f° r aluminium cables and 
conductors might not be riiCt in time » 
attracting penalties payable in foreign 
exchange. Even if Bharat Aluminium 
succeeds in selling away to some east 
European country its unusable stock of 
alumina, that would help only to save 
its own face, not to salvage the industry. 
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The Clair Touch 


In the 1950s people wanted escapist 
fare, preferably light comedy. On the face 
of it Les Belle v dc Nuit (The Beautiful 
Girls of the Night), one of the four films 
produced, written and directed by Rene 
Clair, and screened by the Max Mueller 
Bhavan during August, was one such 
light comedy. It concerns an impecunious 
young man (Geraul Phillipe) striving to 
be a composer. His endeavour is com¬ 
plicated by the tremendous roar from a 
motorbike being worked on by the 
mechanic next door, the man trying to 
collect the money due him for the hire of 
a piano, a couple of well meaning friends. 
He escapes from these irritations by 
dreaming day and night. He dreams of 
himself as the dashing young hero of the 
French army in North Africa, a lauded 
composer, a man who can win any lady. 
Indeed the dreaming revolves mainly 
. around the last, hence the title of the 
film. His dreams become the highlight 
of his existence and so anxious is he to 
be alone and to sleep so that he can 
catch up with his fantasies that his 
friends who are not in the know believe 
he is trying to commit suicide. The 
whole adds upto a delightful comedy of 
errors. 

But Clair's films were not innocuous 
comedies ; they were satires. Not biting 
but leavened with a humour that brought 
out deeper meanings through laughter 
more effectively than they could have 
been brought out through earnestness 
or tears. 

Les Belles was one of the three films 
ithat dealt with nonconformism . the 
young composer refuses to lake up the 
kind of work that is expected of him. 
Ironically, it is when he, discouraged 
about his futuic as a composer, decides 
to forget his ambition and become a 
petrol pump attendant, like others of hi; 
class, that he has his first success as a 
composer. 

In A Nous La Liberie (Freedom for 
Us) a convict breaks out of jail and 
manages to become respectable; even¬ 


tually he becomes a respected industria¬ 
list. But in his industrial empire he 
creates the kind of constriction from 
which he escaped. His workers are regi¬ 
mented. They are watched suspiciously 
by factory guards. Should a worker be 
intransigent, he is put into solitary 
confinement in the factory lock up. 
Intransigence includes being silly enough 
to sneak out of the glorious factory 
(“work is worship*') to enjoy the sun 
and the flowers in the fields. The non¬ 
conformist here is a man who, mainly 
because he keeps running after a girl 
to whom he is attracted, fouls up the 
assembly line. When, for this crime, the 
factory police try to take him off to the 
lockup, he escapes into (he Big Boss's 
mansion and discovers that the boss is a 
convict lie knew years ago. When the 
boss gels over his suspicion and fear of 
this man from his past they rebuild their 
friendship and the boss comes to realise 
how he has escaped from one jail only to 
imprison himself with his riches, his 
social pretensions and the other off¬ 
shoots of his respectability. 

Tout L'Ordu Monde (All The World's 
Gold) deals w'ith two non-conformists, 
father and a son, both played by Bourvil. 
Bourvil as usual portrays the type of 
person who is so honest and so simple 
that he is regarded as a nincompoop. Tw'o 
men arc going to take over a village and 
make it a complex of skyscrapers, to be 
called the Longlife Estate, all in the name 
of progress and health. The villagers 
sell their land, save one old man who 
becomes the thorn in the cstateers' bed of 
roses. The latter's schemes to wamglc 
his land come to nothing, not because 
the old man secs through their game but 
because he is slow-witted and stubborn. 
When he dies the estatcers work on 
his son, Toine. This simpleton, as in 
Bourvil's habitual roles, manages to 
bumble himself out of his scrapes. 

Les Grands Manoeuvres (The Grand 
Manoeuvers) concerns a dashing (there¬ 
fore played by Gerard Phillipe) young 
French Army officer who plays fast and 
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loose with women. A casual wager that 
he will win a certain woman before a 
certain date backfires because he falls in 
love with that woman, and it backfires 
further when he loses her because she 
hears of his reputation with women ^ 
and cannot believe he is sincere. , 

All the four films had elements 
characteristic of Clair. He captures ges- . 
turcs and expressions which show better 
than speech could have done, what 
goes on in a particular character's mind. 
In A Nous La Liberie , for example, the big 
boss's hesitant return to friendship with 
the only man in the neighbourhood who 
knows him to be an escaped convict, is. 
strikingly communicated without words. 
Another, converse, characteristic was 
Clair's use of sound, particularly music, 
with satiric effect. In Tout VOr du Monde , 
for instance, a starlet carols a charming 
ditty about the beauty of nature as part 
of publicity for the Longlife Estate, 
the venture which is going tn defile 
the natural charm of a village to give 
Frenchmen the opportunity to be healthy. 
These four films did more than entertain 
or, hopefully, provoke the audience to 
think ; they helped show why Clair, 
over his thirty year career, w'as regarded^ 
as one of the best directors in 20th 
century France. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 

|theatre 

1999 AD 

Pu’scnied bv New Wave 

New wave's aim is to “educate the 
masses and to provide entertainment 
through the medium of cultural pro¬ 
grammes.’' The masses arc only too 
willing. The lure : the first letter of the 
alphabet. 

The title, the audience, the opening 
scene, the garland-infested inaugu rati off; 
helped reveal what the play would be 
like. It was a package of pedestria^ 
humour, reminiscent of an old, old movie 
called Vlti Ganga. Men cook food with 
sindoor filled maangs and women work 
in offices to provide bread and butter. 
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Progress and retardation go hand in 
land : atomic wheeler and bullock-cart, 
galloping inflation, shortage of essentials: 
tvheat is a rarity; mobiioil is the cook¬ 
ing medium. “Black Knight” sells at 
fcs 3 per bottle. 

1999 goes on and on, providing topsy¬ 
turvy kicks to an extremely receptive 
assembly! Its predictable denouement : 
the heroine's change of heart—to love, 
to cherish, to belong and to be utterly 
feminine ! 

New Wave claims to be engaged in a 
“revival of dramatic art on modern 
lines". You may call it modern. The 
6tage-set : a multicoloured cut-out depict¬ 
ing a multicoloured living-room. Make¬ 
up : two ping-pong balls of flaming pink 
on the heroine's cheeks. To further fit 
into the pattern : crude enunciation and 
bawdy gesticulation. 

Sorry, but under the circumstances 
the players made no impression. 

□ REETA SONDIU 


If eternal vigilance 
Is the price of liberty, 
discussion and 
debate are 
the sustenance 
of democracy. 

Only by continuous 
Intellectual confrontation 
of differing opinions 
can truth emerge 
READ 

moaMncwiu 


Music & Dance 


It is like going from the ridiculous to 
the sublime. On the one hand (or stage) 
was Ekta Paras, “an evening of dances, 
dance drama and choral singing”, held 
by the Chitra Kala Sangam at Sapru 
House. After Mr G. S. Pathak and Mr 
K. C. Pant had taken their seats, a 
nat and a nati , two people in dance 
and costumes, appeared on the stage 
instead of an announcer. They spoke 
with airy humour about the corruption 
in the country. Then Uma Sharma’s 
ballet began, with Sharma dancing a few 
rhythmic numbers in chautaal and teen- 
taal. Sharma, who was the main dancer in 
the ballet, represented Durga. She kills a 
character dressed like a gypsy, which 
signifies the end of corruption in the 
country, as the nat and nati explained 
afterwards. The dancing was technically 
average and (largely) pointless. But 
Madhavi Maudgilya, who presented 
Tarana in bharatanatyam, oddissi and 
kathak, was impressive. However she 
should decide which style suits her best. 
The two patriotic songs by the Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya choir were competent. 

Of higher quality, mainly because 
artists with greater finesse performed, 
was the two day Tansen festival organis¬ 
ed by the National Cultural Organisation 
and held at the Indian Institute of Social 
Studies. It featured Ustad Bismillah 
Khan, the Dagar brothers and Debabrata 
Choudhry. In his Bhimpalasi Bismillah 
Khan proved that he is as ever unparal¬ 
leled as far as control of blowing and 
volume are concerned. This time his 
companions played better than before; 
his son is maturing into a fine tabla 
player. 

Purity and flexibility of swar marked 
Dagar brothers' Multani The rare tech¬ 
nique of elongating one note until it 
flows into another, or that of singing two 
notes like one, was present in their ahtap. 
Debabrata Choudhry is a competent 
sitarist and his vihag had its good points. 
His hand however is certain only when 
he plays softly. 


Poem for a Poet 

Your lips are scaled, friend poet , 

Your voice , hoarse ; 

And the hitter taste of your mouth , 

leaves you breathless . 
Your insides are choked , 

Rotting and diseased; 

Even your blood is stagnant. 

Your bowels stop 
While your nose 

runs incessantly. 

And yet you write of love 
More beautiful than the sunset , 

Your sex suffixed with a polite * please \ 
Pretend to women who have souls 
- Such as you have never seen 
In the brothels you mournfully inhabit : 

On an earth that does not yet reek 
Of your remains. 

But what of you ? 

Or else you bray such delicate discords 
That your mind freezes. 

Desperate for remedy. 

No, these are not your words, 

How could they be ? And yet, thief, 

You are sold , you lie 
Littered in many magazines. 

O most unfortunate age . 

□ VIJAY TANKHA 

Antiques 

and 

Art Pieces of 
India 

representing her rich heritage 
and reflecting the traditional 
skills of her renowned crafts¬ 
men. 

ANVITA 

Oberoi Intercontinental Hotel, 

Dr. Zakir Husain Marg, 

NEW DELHI-110003. 


□ AMARJEET SINGH 
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The International Economy 

by P. T. Ellsworth 
Macmillan 

594 pages % 3.95 

This fourth edition of the Collier- 
Macmillan publication reproduces much 
of the original text contained in the 1938 
work by the author titled International 
Economics . 

A masterly analysis of the theoretical 
as well as practical implications of 
international trade, the latest edition 
incorporates the later developments in 
the field of international commerce. Sub¬ 
stantial changes have been made in the 
chapter dealing with the U.S. balance of 
payments while the one on economic 
integration has been rewritten. 

With a wealth of diagrammatic re¬ 
presentation, the author explains the 
cybernetics of international trade with 
the classical theory of comparative cost 
as the starting point. One gains an in¬ 
sight into the course the modern general 
equilibrium theory took as it emerged 
out of the welter of classical economic 
thinking. The more important topics 
dealt with in the book are balance of 
payments, foreign exchange rates, ex¬ 
change control, international monetary 
reform and economic integration. 

Ellsworth examines the complex 
effects of the customs tariffs in the pro¬ 
motion and retardation of trade and 
takes us through a historical analysis 
»of different regional trade practices. 
^Although growth in trade exerts an im- 
> portant influence upon economic develop- 
• ment of a country, the author believes 
that since World War 1, international 
trade has been far less effective in trans¬ 
mitting growth from an expanding centre 
to the underdeveloped countries. He 
ascribes this mainly to technical changes 
that have reduced the relative industrial 
use of raw materials from agricultural 
economies. The only alternative left for 
underdeveloped countries, if they want 
to carry on trade is tQ industrialise them¬ 


selves. Potential markets do exist in 
developed countries and they exchange 
an immense volume of manufactures with 
one another. With abundant labour, 
the underdeveloped countries can become 
sources of supply of the less capital- 
intensive goods. 

The world monetary system has, of 
late, lost much of its validity as well as 
stability. Devices like increasing the 
number of reserve currencies, raising the 
price of gold and establishing a standby 
credit pool are essentially short-term 
palliatives designed to keep the present 
system from total collapse. Economists 
now believe that a system of fluctuating 
exchange rates, with a reformed IMF at 
the centre, affords the only international 
monetary mechanism that will allow 
nations to pursue national goals of full 
employment, price stability, and economic 
growth, unhampered by excessive con¬ 
cern for the status of their international 
accounts. Lesser concern for the balance 
of payments position would permit 
nations to consider the removal of res¬ 
trictions on both aid and trade in a more 
liberal spirit by relating aid more to the 
donor's wealth and the beneficiaries’ needs 
rather than to the momentary overvalu¬ 
ation or undervaluation of its currency. 

Ellsworth has an important sugges¬ 
tion to make. With the dollar no longer 
tied to gold, such part of the U.S. pay¬ 
ments of deficit as still remain vis-a-vis 
the gold bloc could be promptly adjusted 
by a variation in the exchange rate. 
Freed from excessive concern about its 
balance of payments, the U.S. could 
turn its attention to the solution of more 
pressing problems. “And perhaps, in a 
less crisis-ridden atmosphere and after 
the gold dust has settled, cooperation to 
establish the rules of a saner and more 
viable international monetary system 
could be resumed.” 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSHI 

Indian Ordeal in Africa 

By Prom Bhatia 
Vikas 

148 Pages Rs 20 

Bhatia anticipated the major complaint 
a reader might have made about this book: 
that it says nothing much that is not 
already known. He said in his preface 
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that he attempted not a research paper 
but “a readable account of the political 
and human aspect of the problem on the 
basis of my personal experience in Kenya 
as high commissioner”. He achieved 
his aim in explaining the various factoi^ 
which led to the expulsion of people ot 
Indian and Pakistani origin from Kenya 
and Uganda in 1967-68 and last year- 
and this he has done, in simple yet effect 
tive language interspersed with many 
anecdotes. The book moreover contains 
a few photographs, a couple of which 
are charming. 

But the book could have been better 
organised. There are statements here 
and there which seem to have come from 
a diplomat’s mouth rather yi&n from t 
journalist’s pen. And Bhatia is known 
not as a career diplomat but as a journa¬ 
list who has returned to that profession 
after a relatively brief spell in the foreign 
service. In the chapter called “The Ugly 
Indian” Bhatia wrote : “If the alternative 
interpretation of integration as a closer 
understanding and accommodation of one 
another was what the African desired, 
the Asian would have been more than 
willing to comply.” This sounds more 
like diplomatic doubletalk meant for 
African governmental ears than closely 
reasoned comment. For neither a law 
nor a plea can make people do any¬ 
thing that they do not wish to do. 
The younger generation of Asians in 
Africa might well be reaching out in 
amity towards Africans, but this would 
be because of a less racial mentality than 
that of their elders ; if the latter had been- 
“more than willing to comply” and had 
complied in time expulsion might never^ 
have taken place. 

But the blemishes ought not to detract 
from the worth of his discussion of the 
background to the expulsion, fortunate¬ 
ly he explained the errors and motives of 
not only the African people and govern¬ 
ments, and the Asians but also those of 
the British government, British expat¬ 
riates and British settlers as well as of 
the Indian Government. What marks-* 
Bhatia’s explanation out from those of 
certain others is that the average person 
would find his account far more readable 
than those of the others. The fortunate 
result that the reading of the book might 
have is to prevent some of the uninformed 





comments and misplaced emotions which 
are sure to come up should another ex- 
plusion take place. Or thoughtful reading 
might lead to a reappraisal of Indian 
attitudes towards Asians settled in Africa. 
As Bhatia has pointed out, the Indian 
government has at various times urged 
former Indians in Africa to treat the 
country in which they are settled as their 
own. Yet during wars these people have 
been urged to contribute to various 
Indian funds, visiting Indian VIPs have 
demanded meetings with the “Indian 
community'’ and Indian religious leaders 
have come to Africa for a following. 
This has naturally hindered the integra¬ 
tion of these former Indians into African 
countries. Again, Asian settlers in Asia 
itself mighf find this book a useful read¬ 
ing aid for the possible writing on the 
wall : “President ldi Amin’s racist poli¬ 
cies in Uganda have probably accelerated 
the process of change in the fortunes of 
Asians in Africa, especially in the eastern 
region of the continent, which may well 
have repercussions on the future of 
Indian and Pakistani settlers in Asia 
itself." 

□ ARATI SA1K1A 

The Soldier in Modern Society 

byj. C. M. Baynes 
Eyre Methuen 
227 pages Rs 79 

The time Lt Col Baynes spent at the 
Edinburgh University on a year’s fellow¬ 
ship in 1968-69 was devoted to a critical 
study of the British army. It is remark¬ 
able that a serving soldier could detach 
Jnmsclf so completely as to produce a 
truly independent and ruthlessly objective 
.commentary on the organisation and 
methods of his own army. That he has 
been permitted to do so is an indication 
perhaps that the diehards in the British 
army ar^closing their battle to preserve 
h$ pristine Prussian mould. 

The conservative view, which has not 
yet vanished from the British army and 
armies that have taken after it, is to dis¬ 
courage the soldier from having a mind 
/>f his own and to keep him insulated 


from the outside world. He lives 



what goes on in the army he is not 
expected to express it. If he has any 
comment on what goes on in society, he 
is supposed to suppress it. Col Baynes 
is a refreshing exception. 

The mechanical part in modern war¬ 
fare is being increasingly played by the 
machine. The cold blooded killing is 
done by the robot. This means that the 
soldier can, relatively speaking, afford 
to be a little less inhuman than say, his 
Prussian counterpart of an earlier era. 
This apart, it has been found, especially 
in the United States, that the aims of 
discipline and efficiancy are best served 
by allowing the soldier freedom and 
scope to express himself. 

The chapter, ‘What are Armies for?’ 
starts with Clausewitz’s observation that 
‘war is an act of violence with intent to 
compel our opponent to fulfil our will’. 
One proceeds to Hobbes’ preoccupation 
with the ‘security which all men desire’. 
Baynes goes on to mention the views of 
Lenin, Hitler and Mao on war. He then 
examines the history of the British army, 
its cost and its future nature and 
role. The most interesting chapters are : 
‘Attitudes towards the Army’, ‘The Main¬ 
tenance of Efficiency and Morale’ and 
‘A Design for the Army.’ 

Times have changed. With advance¬ 
ment in education the number of persons 
willing to do menial tasks for other 
people has dwindled, the officer’s life¬ 
style must therefore change. And then, 
stereotyped programmes make the daily 
life of the soldier uninteresting. Even 
games like football which he plays do not 
have an element of adventure. Baynes 
would commend mountaineering, canoe¬ 
ing, rock-climbing, skiing, cross country 
running and motor rallies in preference 
to the conventional games, in order to 
emphasise the individual effort to over¬ 
come obstacles and clanger. 

Baynes pleads for an end to the 
imposition of the leader’s will on the led. 
Tic argues for freer dissemination of 
information within the army. He is 
opposed to the traditional emphasis on 
retnbutory action against soldiers who 


^mechanical world of his own and parti- violate minor regulations, many of which 


cipates, even outside his duty hours, only have long lost their meaning and purpose, 
in the few things that are permitted by The soldier should be encouraged to 
the regulations. If he has a view on speak his mind and there should be 
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greater reliance on consensus. The author 
is careful to add that big changes must 
be brought about slowly and warns that 
the army must be eternally alert against 
subversion. 

The value of the book consists mainly 
in its reasoned assault on the traditional 
concept of a wooden soldier to which 
many armies still cling unthinkingly and 
to their cost. 

□ S. N. RAMPAL 

The Demon Flower 

ByJoImog 
Maurice Girodias 
5 6.95 200 pages 

Hailed by the Publishers’ Weekly as 
one of the best post war German works 
of fiction, The Demon Flower is a com¬ 
mentary on horrid contemporary civili¬ 
zation. It marks the limit to which 
the revolution Vladimir Nabokov’s 
Lolita began can go. 

In sharp contrast to Lolita who runs 
away from the overwhelming sexual 
perversity, her guiltless counterpart in 
Demon Flower ruthlessly destroys all with 
whom she is sexually involved. The 
victims include her own brothers and 
sister. The unnamed 11-year old Demon 
Flower who narrates her experiences ia 
a victim of the hypocritical and at the 
same time excessively perverse moral 
values of an average middle class family 
in the West. Her pathological hatred 
lor all those who initiated her into or 
were accomplices in giving vent to 
repressed sexual urges, her mystification 
of the perversity, the ritualisation of her 
revenge— these are all characteristic of 
the era we are living in. The author has 
employed imagery and well chosen 
Freudian symbols to make the novel 
eminently readable. 

As the novel unfolds running through 
the gamut of perverse sexual expriences 
and subsequent vengeance, it throws 
open the intricacies of the present 
day world’s loveless human rela¬ 
tionships within the family and the 
family’s immediate circle. Behind the 
smiles and courteous behaviour of the 
older generation, what Demon Flower 
encounters is the eagerness to exploit 
(to page 19} 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Waiting for the Elder Sportsman 


It was a warm and humid afternoon 
that greeted the three hundred odd men, 
women and youngsters as they gathered 
at the start of the Sixth National 
Cross Country running championships at 
Kurukshetra. The keen athletes, who 
had come from as far away places as 
Tripura and Tamilnadu were eager 
enough to prove their prowess as 
distance runners, but they had to wait 
for a long time before any of the events 
could be started. An opening ceremony 
was in the offing, and the local sports 
officials had spared no effort ‘to put up 
a good show’ for the district commis¬ 
sioner who was lo grace the occasion. 
Suddenly it began to drizzle, and soon 
the drizzle developed into a downpour. 
The runners were drenched; their new 
colourful state vests were soaked and 
smudged with the black dye of their chest 
numbers. But they had to remain as 
they were, awaiting the arrival of the 
VIP. ‘Why not start the races now ; 
asked a visitor, ‘you are really wasting 
their time’. ‘Oh no’ came the reply from a 
local bigwig ‘we cannot possibly do that. 
The meet has to be declared open by the 
commissioner sahib'. An hour’s wait, 
longer than the time taken for the longest 
event of the afternoon, the men's I4J kilo¬ 
metres race, followed by a meaningless 
march-past by all the competitors was 
Something the visiting athletes had not 



Well, our honoured guest is only 2 
hours, 7 minutes, 58 seconds late. 


anticipated. However, they were sporting 
enough to suffer in silence before the 
start of their events. The usual ‘warming 
up’ had to be dispensed with since time 
was running out, and the prospect of 
racing in the late hours of evening was 
not too pleasant. 

The races were well organised and the 
actual course for crosscountry running 
properly planned. Everything should 
have gone well, but for the overenthu- 
siasm of local and regional supporters 
who firmly believed that their represen¬ 
tatives had to do well, by hook or by 
crook ! In actual fact their support 
meant ‘rescuing’ a lagging runner by 
getting him a pilion ride on a bicycle. 
A disgusted runner remarked. “Nearly 
two miles after I had overtaken a compe¬ 
titor I was stunned to see him running 
a furlong ahead of me ! How he managed 
to get there is anybody’s guess.” This 
phenomena is not unusual in our sports 
meets and no amount of supervision and 
planning can prevent many getting an 
unfair advantage over others. It is a 
kind of one-upmanship that many a 
sporting personality takes pride in re¬ 
counting. 

On the credit side, the Haryana State 
Amateur Athletic Association can pat 
itself on the back for the well thought 
out and elaborate arrangements they 
made for the board and lodging of the 
athletes from the fourteen states—an all 
time record entry. For once the parti¬ 
cipants did not have to stay in make-shift 
camping sites, under mini-tents, a com¬ 
mon feature of our national meets. 
There was for once, a careful scrutiny of 
the entries to ensure that the much dis¬ 
cussed ‘overgrown youngsters’ did not 
participate as juniors (although there 
were a few lucky ones who still managed 
to get away with cheating once again !) 

One cannot really blame the organi- 
sors for the ordeal of the opening 
ceremony that the participants had to go 
through. It is after all part and parcel 



of Indian sport! It is the occasion when 
the local sahib gets an opportunity to act 
the elder sportsman. Ceremony is his 
link with sporting activity. Moreover, 
his presence underwrites the vast expendi¬ 
ture on inauguration of sports meets, 
sometimes more than that for the run^f 
ning of the actual competitions. Money, 
is needed badly for equipment and sports 
kit. The scrapping of the lavish tea, and 
the frivolous ceremonials could be one 
way of saving it. 

□ RANJIT BHATIA 


End of the 
High Road? , 

On 15 March 1973, ‘ Democratic 

World ’ carried a profile of one of box¬ 
ing’s most colourful characters—Muham- 
med Ali. Sixteen days later, Ken Norton, 
an obscure heavyweight from Los Ange¬ 
les broke Alt's jaw. 

When he lost the ‘fight of the century’ 
to Smokin’ Joe Frazier on 8 March, 1971 
there were muted whispers in boxing 
circles that it was all over for this figh¬ 
ting Black Muslim. But Ali hit the 
comeback trail like a tornado gone 
berserk. lie beat up ten prominent 
heavy-weights in quick succession. 
Among his victims were big Buster Mat¬ 
his, his former sparring partner Jimmy 
Ellis, and the British idol Joe Bugner. 
But there was a severe scarcity of knock¬ 
out verdicts. This could partly be attri¬ 
buted to Ali's penchant for clowning 
when he realizes his superiority over his 
opponent. But the less charitable among^ 
the Ali-watchers began hinting that he 
had lost the punching power of old—lost 
the cannons he used to carry in his fists 
that had once pounded humai< -behemo¬ 
ths, like Sonny Liston, into abject 
submission. About his clash with Joe 
Bugner on 14 February this year, Ali had 
predicted that he would knock out the 
Hungarian-born Englishman in th<? 
seventh round. From the opening belL 
he went hell bent for leather. But at the j 
end Bugner w'as still on his feet and! 
fighting. Next in line was—Ken who ? 

Yet such is the charisma of the man, 
and so vivid the memories of his many^ 
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bouts of brilliant boxing, flashes of 
which we still see, that people are reluc¬ 
tant to write him off until he himself 
decides to call it quits. Boxing will 
long remember the patented ‘Ali shuffle’ 
(that one enterprising T.V. producer once 
set to music ! ), the deceptively lowered 
guard with the lightning left-jab ever 
ready .to snake out at the slightest ope¬ 
ning, and the constant stream of taunts 
that could enrage the immature opponent. 

There were many theories put forward 
by scholars and laymen to explain Ali's 
phenomenal streak of victories at the 
peak of his career. Many years ago, 
when he joined the Muslim faith he 
changed his former name—Cassius Clay. 
He was"?fiercely proud of his new name 
and his opponents used the opportunity 
to refer to him by his Christian 
name to get him furious. Ali took 
his revenge in the ring. As he ham¬ 
mered one guy after another, he 
punctuated his blows with the taunt 
“what's my name?” One Swedish psy¬ 
chologist proposed a theory that this was 
all part of a well laid out plan. The 
idea behind the constant repetition of the 
words “what’s my name?”, said the 
learned Swede, was to hypnotise his 
opponents after which Ah could whip 
them at will. Such were the lengths that 
people went to, to explain his boxing 
prowess. 

Ali's fans are legion, and among 
them there is the fervent prayer, that 
some day soon he'll wear his crown again. 
But history seems to be against him. 
There is only one man in all of heavy 
weight boxing to have regained the title 
after having lost it. Thai was the ‘ nice 
hoy” of boxing Floyd Patterson who 
socked the Swede, Ingemar Johannson. 
Age setfipe say is against him. (Ali is 
now 31 plus). But the “Brown Bomber”, 
Joe Loius, was 34 when he retired as 
champion. Jersey Joe Walcott was 37 
when he won the heavyweight title and 
Archie Moore was 39 when he became 
light-heavyweight champ. 

On September 10, 1973, Muhammad 
Ali has his date with destiny. He has 
bigned up for a return fight with Ken 
orton on that night. If he loses a sec- 
|pnd time the writing on the wall would 
pe large and clear. If he wins, he only 


begins an uphill climb. The way George 
Foreman, 23, battered Joe Frazier to win 
the title, gives fair warning that Ali 
would have to be at his tap-dancing best 
in his next title-fight. The big question 
is—were his losses to Frazier and Norton 
off-nights for a superstar, or was it proof, 
(heaven forgive this sacrilege), that the 
great Muhammad Ali is all washed up ? 

□ THOMAS MATHEW 


BOOKS 

(from page 17) 

her without ever being mindful of that 
“feeling of contamination” they leave 
behind in her. Those nauseating expe¬ 
riences of being sticky, smeared and 
filthy to the bottom” make her exclaim 
more than once : “1 hate my body which 
reeks of him”. But she does not give 
up ; her next line of thinking is : “one 
of these days I will get even with him”, 
and indeed she does. 


In her own insidious manner, the 
Demon Flower involves the public which 
inevitably includes those conceited indi¬ 
viduals of the older generation who 
would have violated her if they had a 
chance. She cashes in on the sympathy 
towards and the faith in the innocence 
of the younger generation, professed by 
the older one, to incite mobs to murder 
her uncle Gunther and to drive one of 
her brothers to suicide. The public's 
reaction to the series of tragedies is 
typical : ”It runs in the family”. How¬ 
ever when her mother sees through the 
game she is dubbed insane and sent to 
an asylum. 

It is truly a book of the present 
generation, written with unbelievable 
candidness. The style is bold to the 
point of brutality, though occasionally 
the excess of it makes reading heavy 
and drab. It definitely is forceful enough 
to shock an ordinary reader and compel 
him to do some soul searching. 

□ A. J. VELIATH 
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Stratagems for Policies 


If ours were a party system, the reported moves 
for a reunion between the ruling Congress and 
the allegedly reactionary rump of the old Congress 
would properly belong to the realm of fantasy. But 
Indian politics has not yet graduated to a party 
orientation, despite the undoubted educative value 
of five general elections. It is dominated by indi¬ 
viduals, not parties ; by tactics not policies; by 
instinct rather than reason. Most countries have 
devalued ideology ; we have debased politics itself. 
Such is the scope for manipulation that the electorate 
has not the means ever to call any politician to 
account. 

v Six years ago the undivided Congress drew up a 
^^oint programme. If someone had got down to 
wotting it to yield the intended results, Mr Giri 
would not have been speaking today of the worst- 
ever economic crisis. But Congressmen, from the 
prime minister downward, were engrossed in the 
struggle for personal power. The older among 
them, except perhaps Mr Kamaraj, had even an 
uneasy fear that the party’s programme might push 
them uncomfortably to the left of the centre. It was 
precisely on this vacillation that Mrs Gandhi capi¬ 
talised to ease them out of the party in 1969. Then 
started the quest for power. Without power, the 
people were told, the programme could not be 
implemented, nor could their poverty be removed. 


Indian politics attained new heights of irresponrj 
sibility when in the snap election of 1971, 

Gandhi coasted to victory riding a wave of immode#^ 
promises. She leapt leftward beyond the 1Q$ 
point programme- -or so she appeared to. Th%1 
Communist Party’s oiler to collaborate was accepted 
in Bihar, Kerala and more furtively at the centr# 
The communists dreamt of a bloodless transform 
mation of a feudal society into a centrally planned 
socialist state. For her part, Mrs Gandhi achieved 
her limited purpose of splintering the leftist oppoy 
sition. 

Four unplanned years have slipped by since th$J 
Congress split. Very little is left today on the credit 
side of the 10 point programme except the abolition,; 
of the privy purses of the ex-rulers. For the rest, tdi: 
the extent reforms were tried, the results have been; 
none or counterproductive, e.g. social control of] 
banks, foreign trade take-over, public distribution ofj 
foodgrain, consumer cooperatives, curb on conceir- 1 
tration of economic power, implementation of land I 
reforms, minimum needs to the entire community/J 
Add to this the current setbacks in agriculture and! 
industry, the drying up of external resources, the! 
severe shortfalls in the targets of an ill-fated fourth | 
plan, the disarray in the administration, the lack of| 
intra-party democracy in the ruling Congress, and • 
the picture is complete. ! 
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No one is better positioned today than the old 
Congress leaders to say to the prime minister, “we 
told you so.” And that could prove damaging when 
elections are to come in U.P. and Orissa and when 
her party is not faring too well in the four southern 
states. It is therefore essential now to split the right 
opposition. And in this the leftists are with her. 
Even the communists recall that “they have always 
held Kamaraj in esteem.” 

It is for the politicians to permute. But politics 
must evolve from its present petty personalised 
shape. For too long, Indians have put their trust in 
one leader, Gandhi before independence and Nehru 
for years after its coming. These men did try to give 
of their best but both died disappointed. The moral 


is clear : the people will have to think and act for 
themselves. The major deficiency of Mrs Gandhi’s 
government, now in its eighth unproductive year, 
is in the sphere of economic administration. The 
comprehension to recognise problems for what they 
are and the competence to resolve them in time 
have been found repeatedly wanting. This failure 
cannot be cushioned by peripheral political re¬ 
alignments. If power is not to be an end in itself, it 
is time perhaps, that the Congress party ceased to be 
a party of yesmen and gave its leaders such guidance 
as it can. For their part, the people are unlikely 
any longer to be unnerved by the old bogey of 
political instability ; with all the stability of the 
present they have never had it so bad. 


Uses of Oil 


When Mossadegh nationalised Iran’s oil industry 
in 1951, the western oil companies manoeuvered it 
to a standstill till the prime minister was replaced 
and they struck a 50-50 profit sharing deal with the 
government. When the Libyans moved earlier this 
month into the offices of the five oil producing fore¬ 
ign firms after announcing a 51 percent takeover of 
their assets, the traditional exploiters were not alto¬ 
gether unprepared for the new expropriators. The 
oil barons have protested but that is now part of the 
leave-taking. 

Today, the Arab radicals are not alone in defy¬ 
ing the Americans. Even pro-western royalist 
regimes are joining in. King Faisal’s subtler move 
to peg oil production at a level that conforms better 
with the needs of his own rather than America’s 
economy has a thrust that goes deeper than 
Gaddafi’s strident self-assertion. Their difference in 
style and strategy might prompt the consumer nations 
to try and play the one against the other—as indeed 
they managed to insulate. Iran from any pro- 
Arab empathy by a multi-billion arms-for-oil barter. 
There are several reasons why they may fail. Oil is 
the single biggest item in international trade. The oil 
producing nations have found wider uses for revenue 
from oil than fighting malaria or trachoma. The 
era of licensees and concessionaries is ending. A 
country like Saudi Arabia seriously hopes to be a 
super-power some day, confident in its cash surplus 
that has already touched $ b billion. Israel has squ¬ 
atted for far too long on someone else’s land—with 
American protection. Waking up to the alarming 
possibility of even the Russians making up one day 
with the Israelis (socialists of sorts, both), the Arabs 
seem at last to have agreed to be less disunited than 
has been their wont. Past experience warrants the 
hope that West Europe and Japan might not go 


along with the US in any impetuous retaliatory step, 
like boycotting Arab oil, because relatively their 
dependence on the Middle East is greater and their 
pre-determined partiality for Israel weaker. 

The Americans will have to come round. Oil 
from Alaska or even from friendly Siberia will take 
four years or more to flow. Nuclear or solar energy 
will take even longer in coming and probably at a 
vastly higher cost. Since the dollar can no longer 
lure the Arabs as it once could, it might now be 
more expedient to understand their political plight 
and promote some kind of West Asian peace through 
compromise. This is still within American capabi¬ 
lity; the first indication of a possible reversal of the 
US attitude came last month when it voted with the 
rest of the Security Council to censure Israel for 
abducting a Middle East Airlines jet. With a crisis 
each in currency, in energy (which many consider 
entirely simulated) and inside the White House, the 
Americans might perhaps be inclined to appreciate 
the acute political crisis the Arabs have been living 
with for 25 years, a crisis not in the least of the*- 
making. Israel may be socialist, but its ere .on 
was colonial. 

The affluent west cannot feign indignation if 
the developing nations decide to use such economic 
power as they have in their self-interest. If Zambia 
recognises that it must get better value for its copper, 
that is not an awfully revolutionary thought. Yet a 
new economic war, in place of the earlier one-way 
flow of material benefits, is not the best thing that 
can happen to a world which stands sharply divided 
between the rich and the not so rich. But then even 
peaceful bargaining will be a heavily unequal trial, 
which means that the needier ones must stand soli¬ 
dly together. The mercurial politics of oil repre¬ 
sent the first major test they face collectively. 
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K. C. Markandan 


Vested Interest in a Controversy 


Assuming that the constitutional con- 
ct between the Fundamental Rights 
d the Directive Principles of State 
jlicy is real, one way to resolve it 
)u!d be to study the background in 
iich these rights and principles were 
corporated in the original constitution 
id the actual intentions of the founding 
thcrs in regard to them. Instead of 
Ding that, the judiciary, starting with 
e dec^f^n in the Golaknath case 
iihich put the power to amend the 
undamental Rights beyond parliaments’ 
irview) chose to interpret the constitu- 
:>n according to their varying lights and 
the process destroyed its intrinsic har- 
ony. The executive and the legislature 
ive, on their part, disfigured the docu- 
ent through a series of amendments, 
ilculated not so much to resolve the 
>parent cohflict between the constitu- 
|nal provisions, as to assert their own 
ipremacy over the judicial arm of the 
>vernment. The constitution has be- 
)me a plaything in the hands of its own 
eatures namely the organs, institutions 
id functionaries provided for by it. 

The primary question today is how the 
institution can be saved from further 
^interpretation and mutilation. In fact 
ad the constitution been correctly undcr- 
ood both in letter and spirit, no conflict 
ould have arisen. The constitution is 
sterling document drawn up after 
lature consideration by some of the best 
lindsMi^the time. Some latterday arm- 
iair critics have called it a bagful of 
^rowings, a jumble of contradictions, 
ut if there are borrowings, they have not 
sen taken mechanically. In fact the 
vo most remarkable features about the 
intent and style of the constitution are 
precision in the choice of words and 
ic avoidance of any redundancy. 

It is less than charitable to assume 
at the founding fathers lacked the sense 
realise that situations would arise 
lien the Fundamental Rights and the 
irective Principles might conflict. In 


fact Article 31 includes the Fundamental 
Right to property enforceable in a court 
of law, while Article 39, clauses (b) and 
(c) provide for acquisition of property for 
purposes of equitable distribution but 
makes it non-enforceable in law. If this 
be a contradiction, the further question 
that arises is whether the judiciary, 
entrusted with enforcing Article 31, 
should prevent the executive and the 
legislature from performing their consti¬ 
tutional function under Article 39(b) and 
(c) even when that function conflicts with 
Article 31. What might appear in the 
context of today as an inevitable conflict 
was not intended by the framers of the 
constitution to become a conflict at all. 
Their intention when they framed what 
appear to be “conflicting provisions” 
was that the judiciary would normally 
enforce the Fundamental Right to pro¬ 
perty under Article 31 but when the State 
chose to acquire property for purposes 
of equitable distribution under Article 
39(b) and (c) the judiciary would, by a 
process of harmonious interpretation, 
allow the state to discharge its consti¬ 
tutional function, instead of asserting 
its own right to enforce the Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights. In other words, the principle 
adopted was that the extent of enforce¬ 
ability of Article 31 would depend on 
state action under Article 39 (b) and (c). 
In fact it was even thought of, at one 
stage of the Constituent Assembly deli¬ 
berations, that an explicit provision 
should be made in the constitution that in 
the case of conflict between the Funda¬ 
mental Rights and Directive Principles, 
the latter should prevail. But then this 
proposal was given up as unnecessary and 
redundant, on the ground that the various 
organs of government created under the 
constitution would be responsible enough 
to work in a complementary manner, 
performing their prescribed functions 
without coming to conflict. Only, what 
was considered as redundant at that time 
has now come to be provided for in 
the constitution—although in a different 


manner and with a limited objective- 
in the shape of the new Article 31(c). 
Article 31(c) enjoins that State action 
under Article 39(b) and (c) shall over¬ 
ride the Fundamental Rights, more parti¬ 
cularly the right to property under Article 
31. Inasmuch as state legislatures too 
are expected to follow the Directive 
Principles, the new Article 31(c) empowers 
these legislatures as well to make laws, 
in pursuance of the Directive Principles, 
which would have an overriding effect on 
the Fundamental Right to property. In 
fact it would be legitimate to extend the 
ambit of the legislative power under 
Article 39(h) and (c) even to municipal 
authorities because they also are instru¬ 
ments for implementing the Directive 
Principles. 

The artificial nature of the present- 
day conflict between the Fundamental 
Rights and the Directive Principles, 
would be clear if one looks into the 
historical circumstances in which they 
came to be incorporated in the consti¬ 
tution. The Fundamental Rights Sub¬ 
committee of the Constituent Assembly 
was entrusted with the task of framing 
the Fundamental Rights as well as the 
Directive Principles. This committee had 
a long list of rights—political, social, 
economic and so on—to select from. A 
scrutiny of this list showed that the 
rights fell into two categories : (i) those 
that could be assured to the citizen with¬ 
out any serious difficulty and hence enfor¬ 
ceable in a court of law and (ii) those 
that were for some reason or the other 
difficult to be ensured and therefore im¬ 
practicable to be legally enforced. It 
was clear that a special effort would have 
to be made by the government in order 
to secure the second set of rights for the 
citizen ; as such, till these were capable 
of realisation, there was no point in 
making them enforceable in a court of 
law. On the other hand it was impera¬ 
tive that as and when the state was in a 
position to ensure to the citizen these 
rights (which were termed the Directive 
Principles of State Policy) and laws were 
enacted for this purpose, they should 
become rights in the same manner as the 
Fundamental Rights. In other words 
when the Directive Principles become 
realisable they should also become en¬ 
forceable. Thus the intention clearly 
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was to enlarge the chapter on Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights by a progressive transfer to 
it from that part of the constitution 
dealing with the Directive Principles. 
Accordingly the framers of the consti¬ 
tution refrained from inserting the word 
“enlarge” in Article 13 (concerning the 
Fundamental Rights) along with the 
words, “abridge or take away”. 

There is no substance either in the 
current controversy whether the Funda¬ 
mental Rights could be abridged or taken 
away by a constitutional amendment 
under Article 368. The framers of the 
constitution were clear that though the 
Fundamental Rights could not be abridg¬ 
ed or taken away by a “law” made by 
the state, they could be by an amend¬ 
ment of the constitution. Accordingly 
the term “law” which they referred to in 
Article 13 (2) was not to take in, in its 
inclusive definition, an amendment to 
the constitution. The doubt over this 
kicked up in the Golak Nath case was not 
all that new. It needs to be recalled that 
to clarify this position the Constituent 
Assembly unanimously decided on an 
amendment on 29 April 1947 to the 
effect that although the Fundamental 
Rights could not be abridged or taken 
away by law, they could nevertheless be 
abridged or laken away by an amend¬ 
ment of the constitution. It might then 
be asked why the constitution as finally 
adopted did not make this point as 
explicitly as in the decision of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly in April 1947. The 
answer lies in the fact that the Drafting 
Committee which examined this matter 
found that such a provision was unnece¬ 
ssary inasmuch as no Article or part 
of the constitution was exempt from the 
purview ol the amending clause of the 
constitution. While the Fundamental 
Rights as incorporated in the consti¬ 
tution were not to be abridged or taken 
away, they were to be subject to the 
constitutional law. That was the reason 
why the term ‘law' was defined in Article 
13 clause 3(a) rather elaborately. If this 
basic scheme of the constitution was 
appreciated by the judiciary, they would 
not have gone the way they did in the 
Golak Nath case, nor would it have been 
necessary for parliament to bring forth a 
series of amendments to the constitution. 


The position of the Fundamental 
Rights vis-a-vis the Directive Principles 
of State Policy would therefore appear 
to be that the Fundamental Rights 
should be enforced by the judiciary so 
long as they do not conflict with the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. 
But once such a conflict arises, the 
judiciary ought to withdraw to allow the 
Directive Principles to prevail. Secondly, 
the Fundamental Rights could be en¬ 
larged by translating the Directive Princi¬ 
ples into laws. Also the Fundamental 
Rights could be whittled down or even 
totally effaced by an amendment of the 
constitution. It follows that the Funda- 


The impressive formulation of the 
second plan and the confident launching 
of the third plan registered the high 
watermark in the career of the planning 
commission. During that lime its autho¬ 
rity and prestige were soaring. The 
anti-plan lobby branded it as a "super 
cabinet'. The central ministries and state 
governments too were overawed at the 
emergence of an overlord. The centre 
of gravity gradually shifted from the 
cabinet to the commission. The killer 
found itself unconsciously transformed 
into an overrated hybrid of a wing 
of the government and an independent 
advisory body. Whatever the factors 
responsible for this, it was too untenable 
a position to be viable. W 7 hat precipi¬ 
tated the sudden eclipse of the commis¬ 
sion was, however, the passing away of 
Nehru. But for his passionate dedication 
to planning, the planning commission 
would not have ascended such a high 
pedestal. 

The primary function of the commis¬ 
sion is to formulate perspective, five year 
and annual plans. This has two aspects : 
firstly, to determine the basic objectives 
and priorities, and next to suggest policies 
and measures for realisation of these 
objectives; to work out a scheme of res¬ 
ource mobilisation ; to select projects and 
programmes of development, and so on. 


mental Rights were not meant to 
either immutable or transcendent 
These were incorporated in the conj 
tution of free India to signify firstly i 
emancipation of the country from Britj 
rule and secondly the right of the min 
rity communities to be protected again 
the possible tyranny of majority ru 
But those who framed the constitute 
did not intend to pit these rights agaii 
the Directive Principles of State Polic 
Rather they expected that the organs 
the government would interpret ai 
use these rights in a manner th 
would help implement the Direct 
Principles. 


There is a consensus among Indian an 
foreign observers that the commission 
record in respect of the first function 
not only satisfactory but commendabl 
They agree that the commission’s analys 
of the basic economic and social pre 
blems and formulation of general police 
and measures is of a high standard 
But the same cannot be said of the sec on 
and more difficult aspect which involve 
detailed planning for effective implcmen 
tation. This perhaps reflects the typiea 
Indian penchant for excelling in absfrat 
tions and a natural impatience for down 
to-earth details. 

During the first decade of planning 
tiie commission did much by way of euJ 
lvmg the technique and methodology ol 
planning. In fact, one gets the 
that the technical sophistication 0 waj 
carried too far, considering the primitivt 
nature of the economy and the insufiicieni 
data on which to base the planning effort 
Anyway, the commission has not so lai 
succeeded in evolving a set of objectivi 
criteria for a reasoned choice betwcei 
investment alternatives. The rule q 
thumb unashamedly prevails. Thu 
might have been all right in the begin¬ 
ning when the priorities were obvious 
Now that there is a greatly diversify 
production structure, the choices art 
no longer so obvious. 


B. Kalotikar 

Handmaid to Politics 
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However, the major failure of the 
commission is in regard to detailed 
planning which is directly relevant for 
ciTcctive implementation. For operational 
purposes, a five year plan must be broken 
down into annual as well as sectoral 
plans. In this, there was hardly any 
progress till 1960. Annual plans have 
b:en an integral part of the planning 
process since then, but they arc not spelt 
out in sufficient detail or in terms that 
arc meaningful for implementation. There 
me critical gaps in our knowledge of the 
economy even after two decades of 
planning. Even where the flow of regular 
information is ensured, the time lag is 
so grqj^that the data, when available, 
are hardy Useful for policy making. The 
annual plan discussions particularly be¬ 
come exercises in a vacuum. 

An even more serious deficiency is the 
failure to ensure anything like satisfactory 
implementation of the plan programmes. 
Direct implementation is not the 
planning commission's job. But it is 
certainly one of its major responsibilities 
to undertake a periodical review of the 
progress of the plan, to analyse the 
causes of shortfalls and to suggest reme¬ 
dies to correct the situation. The reasons 
for the commission's helplessness in 
steering the plan on an even keel arc not 
far to seek. The task of implementation 
is basically different from and more com¬ 
plicated than that of plan formulation. 
The latter is considerably unified, but the 
implementing agencies are diverse and 
scattered all over the country. Monitor¬ 
ing of plan progress can at least be 
attempted where public sector agencies 
ire involved. But, as to the development 
^lanv 1 ^ the private sector, which is 
uercly indicative in nature, precious little 
s known about its progress even in 
egard to the organised sector. The 
commission has not done much to 
remove these deficiencies. 


I In fact the commission seems to treat 
>lan formulation as an end in itself. In 
ts anxiety to keep to its time tabic of the 
•ve year plan, the annual plans and, 
nee again, the next five year plan, it has 
o time to watch the health of economy. 
LS everyone knows the fourth plan was 
fi but forgotten once it was launched. 
1 the ivory tower that is Yojana Bhavan, 


the commission is smugly going about the functions of project appraisal, moni- 
the ritual of piecing together the fifth toring and information, and so on. In a 
plan. What if the paper thin props of system of sharing the responsibility to 
the fourth plan are crumbling all around the point of diffusing it, ministries find 
it ? How does it matter if we have a it convenient to have yet one more insti- 
couple of bad harvests or a 20 percent tution, and a prestigious one at that, to 
inflation a year ? For by definition, every- share the decision-making. In the past 
thing must square up at the end of the the commission certainly gained in autho- 
five years ! rity and prestige as a result of this but 

only to the detriment of its main 
The commission has strayed from functions, 
its legitimate path in certain crucial 

matters. It has taken on itself certain But the indilTerent quality of the 
functions which do not belong to it or commission's work must be attributed in 
these have been thrust on it. The the main to its composition and structure, 
position has no doubt changed As long as politicians dominate it, they 
since the report of the Administrative are bound to use their position to extend 
Reforms Commission. But even now' the their sphere of influence. The creation 
Commission dabbles in matters of ad- of the planning ministry and the virtual 
ministration and details of execution subordination of the commission to it is 
which are best left to the ministries and only the latest, if by far the most far-rea- 
the states. To the existing burden of ching, move in a chain of actions in this 
industrial licensing, examination of indi- direction. Added to this is the bureau- 
vidual projects, capital budgeting, parlia- cratisation w hich is repugnant to the very 
ment questions, plan publicity and public idea of developing an expertise in plan- 
co-operation, it is adding or enlarging ning. The bureaucrats have brought 
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with them, as should be expected, 
secretariat practices, wooden concepts 
and a petrified hierarchy which ill suit 
a planning body. 

The 1971 shake-up of the commission 
has totally disturbed the rhythm of its 
working which was one of its few virtues. 
The regular, almost daily, meetings of 
the commission not only facilitated 
stocktaking but also nurtured the team 
spirit so vital for efficient functioning. 
Now, the minister is not merely the deputy 
chairman or first among equals. He is 
the political boss. The internal meetings 
of the commission are understood to have 
been reduced to two a year. The mem¬ 
bers hold multiple responsibilities that are 
often mutually not compatible. They 
head committees of other ministries and 
report directly to them. On the other 
hand, the growing identification of the 
commission with the ruling party at the 
centre is not going to inspire confidence 
in the states ruled by other political par¬ 
ties. It is weakening the commission’s 
position vis-a-vis the state governments. 

As if all this was not confusing 
enough, the latest move is to induct top 
business executives from private corpora¬ 
tions into key positions sometimes 
with direct access to the prime 
minister. While this socialist ‘advance’ 
is for political pundits to ponder over, 
it amounts to throwing a spanner in the 
commission’s works. 

The commission has become a stag¬ 
nant pool. ft has burnt the bridges 
connecting it with the reality outside. 
For over a decade it has had no commu¬ 
nication even with the expert fraternity 
outside Yojna Bhavan. The close 
association of economists in the formu¬ 
lation or’ the second plan blossomed into 
a few expert studies. But the panel of 
economists soon became an irritant. The 
panel of scientists too met with a similar 
fate. Die recent meeting with econo¬ 
mists docs not seem to hold out any 
promise of a fruitful dialogue. The exu¬ 
berant planning minister and our sullen 
economists arc unlikely to find a common 
wavelength. The parliament’s consul¬ 
tative committee on planning has been 
revived recently with great reluctance 
mainly as a token gesture towards the 
grumbling M.Ps. 


Indian planning suffers from far too 
many sins of commission and omission. 
But in the final reckoning, planning is 
what the political leadership in the govern¬ 
ment makes of it. The planning commis¬ 
sion, however constituted, will languish 
if the rulers have no faith in planning. In 
Nehru’s days inauguration of a plan was 
an economic landmark. The debate in 
parliament was an occasion of no less 


The Government of India or whoever 
briefs it on defence, seems to have a 
vested interest in keeping the subject 
esoteric and away from public, even 
parliamentary, discussion. This is no 
new accusation but the policymakers are 
unmoved and the public have got rather 
used to looking to sources in London 
or elsewhere for an insight into our 
strategic environment. 

There arc two parallel developments 
which underline the complacency and 
confusion on the part of the government 
in respect of defence policy from the 
beginning of our history as an indepen¬ 
dent nation right upto now The cor- 
fiision is reflected by the repeated and 
thoughtlcsss assertion that India does 
not want to be a power, big or small, 
nuclear or conventional. The complac¬ 
ency arises from the spectacular increases 
m the budgetary allocation for defence— 
leading inevitably to decrease in the 
funds available for development. Sandwi¬ 
ched between these two incompatable 
extremes, the contribution of Indian dip¬ 
lomacy to the nation’s defence effort 
has been next to nothing. 

Irresp :ctive of the philosophy of the 
ruling party, the nature and size of a 
country's defence needs aie determined 
by the type and extent of the threats it 
faces or may face. It is an illusion to 
imagine that one has much of a choice 
in determining one’s defence effort. When 
in October 1962, a stricken prime minis¬ 
ter confessed to his people that “the 
scales have fallen from our eyes”, one 
had thought that this illusion had been 


import than the budget discussion. But 
once the commission has lost its political 
support, and has in its place a political' 
bear-hug, all talk of structural deficiencies 
and possible reforms is inconsequential. 
The facade of Yojana Bhavan, like that 
of bank nationalisation and take-over of 
the wheat trade, seems to be intended 
only to answer the needs of political ‘ 
expediency. 


left behind for good. But no, our defence 
aims in specific terms continue to shift 
and change, with only superficial consis¬ 
tency in their pursuit and a disturbing 
lack of clarity in their underlying philo¬ 
sophy. A convincing proof of this is 
that, even though the country won the 
1971 war, the achievement was made 
possible not by the so-called five-year 
roll-on defence plan but by a major, 
ad hoc reversal of it. When the crunch 
came the comfortable assumptions of» 
the planners fell through and a special 
precipitate effort had to be made to 
acquire lethal strength adequate in terms 
of the opponent’s capability. This effort 
really consisted of a hurried search for 
foreign arms and equipment mainly from 
eastern Europe and a few west European 
sources on lairly stiff* terms. It is also 
reasonable to infer that, nearly two years’ 
after the end of the latest war with 
Pakistan, the position continues essen-. 
tiallv to be the same. 

Official handouts speak onlyof^one 
side, the brighter side, of the story. For 
instance we are told that the eight public 
sector undertakings in the defence sector 
achieved a record production of goods 
worth nearly Rs 205 crores during 1972- 
73. Taken as a whole, they also regis-, 
tered a substantial profit. What is Jesfrj 
clear about this impressive achievement « 
are the answers to questions such as the 
following: In the yearly progress of 
production in financial terms, what is 
the contribution of inflation ? What, for 
instance, is the proportion of the goods 
produced by the government companies 


Defence Policies and Methods 

Strategy of Dependence 
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the defence sector, as between defence 
nd non-defence use ? In the value of 
seduction claimed by each company 
hat is the value added by it ? And, 
hat is the foreign exchange element of 
> Are these companies going in for 
[reduction of items which are within the 
capability of smaller private companies ? 
The departmental sector of the defence 
induslry consisting of some 30 ordnance 
factories have issued to the defence 
services over Rs 170 crorcs worth of 
items during 1972-73. By and large 
these factories are geared solely for meet¬ 
ing the needs of the three services but 
it is possible that in respect of the more 
[dPphisticated items they produce* such as 
tanks anti-aircraft guns and even 

simpler items like small arms ammuni¬ 
tion, additional imports have had to be 
ordered on account of the limited levels 
ot indigenous output, in spite of years 
of planning and production experience. 


It is a weakness of our defence plann¬ 
ing that the investment under the 1974-79 
defence fivtf year plan has had to be 
raised, all of a sudden, from Rs 9000 
crores to Rs 12,000 crorcs. The plan, 
^bout which even the parliament is kept 
in the dark, is an aggregation of the 
yearly budgets in the next five years, of 
vshich the major part is absorbed by 
salaries, allowances, accommodation, 
transport and maintenance. Only a 
small proportion of the funds is available 
for new programmes or projects. And 
it is out of this that the cost of imported 
equipment which we find we cannot do 
without, is being met. In other words 
; at a time when the economy is beset with 
agricultural failures, industrial stagnation 
and aiiabnormal rate of inflation, we 
arc forced to spend more and more for 
defence purchases from abroad, and 
correspondingly less for investments in 
the defence industry at home. The short 
term attraction of equipping the armed 
forces with imported arms to meet a 
possible immediate threat seems very 
^nuch to be diluting the determination 
necessary to build up a defence industry 
,that can answer decisively the needs of 
a future war. When resources are limited 
(unlike say in the case of a country like 
Iran), this presents the defence planner 
with a certain dilemma, but one would 


have expected him to have got over it 
within the last ten years during which 
period defence planning is supposed to 
have received the highest governmental 
priority. 

An important ingredient of this 
dilemma is whether India should imitate 
the strategy, and therefore purchase the 
latest equipment, of advanced countries 
at prices that would cat up the limited 
available funds, or whether the country 
should evolve its own distinctive defence 
strategy that would be in keeping with 
the resources available and the needs 
to be met. A topical example of this 
problem is the current controversy about 
buying the British Harrier aircraft for 
replacing the obsolete planes on the 
Indian navy's sole aircraft carrier. The 
100 crorcs rupees required for a fleet ot 
25 would leave very little for other 
capital investment for the navy. Any 
air force officer will agree that sea power 
without an adequate air cover is mean¬ 
ingless, but he would hasten to add that 
in this respect what the navy could do, 
the air force could do better, and prob¬ 
ably at lesser cost. At what level will 
the planning of naval and air strategies 
be dovetailed? If helicopters would 
suffice to replace the old Seahawks on 
the aircraft carrier and these helicopters 
can be built in India, as indeed they are, 
it would appear more sensible to build a 
strategy around this possibility than de¬ 
pend on Britain or any other country for 
an item which would be enormously 
costly in the first instance and even 
costlier to replace. 

The problem that is apparent in the 
case of the planes for the navy is there 
equally in the case of say tanks for 
the army or strike aircraft for the air 
force. According to foreign reports, the 
Indian army has some 1700 tanks and is 
importing more from the Soviet Union. 
The indigenous production is around a 
hundred a year, which is not very 
encouraging after eight years of tank 
production. And we are a generation or 
two behind other tank producing coun¬ 
tries in regard to technological sophisti¬ 
cation. The main battle tank of the 
1980's has been talked about since 
the si> ties, but no one seems to have the 
vaguest hunch when it might be available 
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“We’re happy to state that we are 
now self sufficient for our own needs ; 
we'll soon he in a position to 
market our ’'product.’’ 


in quantity for operational use. What 
else is this but a kind of crisis of 
confidence ? Similarly while it is true 
that the Hindustan Aeronautics is pro¬ 
ducing the HF-24 ground attack fighter, 
MIG-21 supersonic interceptor and the 
Gnat jet fighter, it is equally obvious that 
India’s agonising search for a deep pene¬ 
tration strike aircraft is still continuing. 
This is not to belittle the capability or 
achievement of our defence industry, but 
it needs to be emphasised that their 
potential is not being availed of to an 
extent and at a speed that would make 
the country’s dependence on foreign 
sources marginal in the context of a 
future war. There seems in fact to be 
the danger of the talent and confidence 
built up since the late fifties being 
weakened by the easy predilections of the 
decisionmakers to spend money on out¬ 
right purchases of foreign equipment, 
which need not always be the latest 
or the best. 

The Pakistan-Iran combine is being 
freely mentioned nowadays as a possible 
threat to India’s security. Taken together 
they have an armed force 613,000 strong, 
compared to India’s 943,000. They have 
probably more tanks, and probably more 
powerful ones, but fewer warships and 
combat planes. It is generally agreed that 
Pakistan’s fighting potential today is 
appreciably higher than it was prior to 
the 1971 war, that country having more 
than recouped the loss in men and 
material during the war. But India has 
certain inherent advantages which neither 
Pakistan nor Iran may have for quite 
some time to come. Firstly, unlike them 







we have a fairly developed and diversified 
defence industry. Unlike them again, 
we have a political system which should 
enable the government, during a crisis, 
to draw upon the total support of the 
whole people. However the biggest 


weakness of our defence strategy has 
always been and continues to be the lack 
of reliance on and support to our own 
defence industry and the unwillingness to 
take the people into greater confidence in 
matters of defence. 


Swedish Socialism 

The Penalty of Success 


The results, either way, of the Swedish 
election on 16 September, will have a 
definite influence on the current experi¬ 
ments in western Europe and elsewhere 
with socialism within a parliamentary 
framework. This is because Sweden is 
unique in many ways among all the 
countries seeking social justice and 
progress through constitutional means. 
Sweden has had uninterrupted peace 
since 1814. Earlier than most others, it 
recognised the role of education as the 
primary instrument of human develop¬ 
ment : since 1842 primary education has 
been free and compulsory. The process 
of industrialisation commenced in earnest 
from the middle of the 19th century. 
The forward movement of the economy 
has been steady except for brief isolated 
spells arising more from unfavourable 
world trends than from any serious inter¬ 
nal misdirection. The two world wars 
could not unhinge the country's consider¬ 
ed commitment to neutrality during war 
and nonalignment in peace-time. Today 
Sweden's economy and society are among 
the most sophisticated any where. It is 
the most prosperous country in Europe 
enjoying the highest living standard in 
that affluent continent. It has the most 
equitable distribution of wealth in the 
world. 

A clue to Sweden's stability can be 
had from the evolution of its political 
system, in the course of this century, 
from backwardness to modernity. When 
the late Gustav V ascended the throne 
in 1907, he looked, and subsequently 
proved, every inch the king for a demo¬ 
cratic epoch. This meant that the 
government of which he was the consti¬ 
tutional head was responsive to the 
common people in a more than usual 


way. The proof of this came in 1909 
when the peasants in Norrland asserted 
and obtained the right to acquire the 
land they cultivated. Within years, the 
industrial workers were engaged in a 
peaceful but determined trial of strength 
with the employers. When the first 
world war broke out, the Swedish people 
had already forewarned themselves about 
Russian arms in Finland and Russian 
spies amidst them and characteristically 
the demand for a comprehensive defence 
plan and a declaration of strict neutrality 
came from the people in a massive 
demonstration of 30,000 peasants. Neu¬ 
trality meant a certain political isolation 
from the armed blocs in Europe but it 
also caused an upswing for industry and 
commerce on account of purchases by 
the belligerents. Neutrality however did 
not imply that the Swedes w'ere intellec¬ 
tually insulated from the revolutionary 
winds blowing across Russia and Ger¬ 
man} in 1917. In fact the war in Europe 
and the revolutions that came in its 
aftermath goaded them to press for 
dcmocratisation of their constitution. By 
1918, the women got their voting rights. 
The years that followed marked not so 
much any revolutionary upsurge of ideas 
as steady progress in popular partici- 
cipation in decision-making, through the 
instruments mainly of powerful labour 
trade unions and flourishing cooperative 
movements. For instance working hours 
were reduced but not the w'ages; 
production increased. By the thirties 
the Swedesh industry and agriculture 
improved sufficiently to account for 
substantial export. 

There has always been a national 
unanimity (with the exception of a 
small communist party) in regard to the 
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foreign policy of neutrality based on 
strong defence and a policy of largescal 
social reform founded on domestic prdt 
perity. It did not very much matter whicl 
political party happened to be in power 
In fact till 1932, the Liberals or the Social 
Democrats or a combination of then 
have been in and out of power with n< 
damage done to the basic foreign am 
domestic policies on which the peopli 
seemed to insist as an essential minimun 
from any government. 

The Social Democrats took care tc 
know and to reflect—more than the 
Centre Party (formerly the Farmers’ 
Party), the Moderates (known earlier ^ 
Conservatives) or the Liberals j^the coF 
lective will of the Swedish nation. This 
alone can explain the continuous tenure 
of the Social Democrats in office since 
1932—except during 1934 when the Far¬ 
mers governed alone. During all these 
years, the Social Democrats, whether they 
were in a majority in the Riksdag or not, 
led the government and determined its 
policies alone or in coalition. If Sweden 
was able to withstand the damage of the 
depression of the thirties or the shocks of 
the second world war, the primary reason 
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appears to be the practical identification 
of the Social Democratic government 
with the will of the majority. Interest¬ 
ingly, the Swedish people did not always 
proceed on the basis of narrow self- 
interest. In 1939 for instance, Sweden 
refused to send regular troops to Finland 
(that would have compromised its neutra¬ 
lity) but the material aid it gave the Finns 
revealed an unparalleled generosity. After 
the war, Sweden gave as relief some 600 
million dollars mainly to Norway and 
Denmark. Throughout the war, Sweden 
was a shelter for refugees from German 
oppression as well as for the Norwegians, 
Danes, Finns, Balts and Jews who were 
fleeing.for safety. This readiness to 
help oJicr peoples in distress appears a 
natural extension of Sweden’s domestic 
commitment to social welfare. (The 
more recent instances of this attitude 
being the help Sweden offered to a 
war-ravaged North Vietnam and its 
acceptance of Asian settlers expelled from 
Uganda.) 

Sweden’s first post-war election in 
1948 confirmed the Social Democrats as 
the strongest party. During the fifties, 
which were incidentally not altogether 
Iree from financial stresses, the Social 
Democrats were able to maintain econo¬ 
mic progress as well as the pace of 
welfare measures like the compulsory 
health service for the whole nation 
(1955) and the new national pension 
scheme (1958). At the turn of the 
decade, they gave up, in an important 
and bold policy decision, the aim of 
nationalisation. They decided to accept 
different forms of ownership or in 
other words, what has come to be 
called the mixed economy. They held 
(as Willy Brandt’s Social Democrats in 
Germany currently hold) that a general 
change of ownership condition was 
neither necessary nor sufficient for achiev¬ 
ing a socialist breakthrough. This ex¬ 
plains the fact that more than 90 percent 
of Sweden’s industry is still controlled 
by the private sector in spite of 40 
years of socialism. This may appear to 
marxian hotspurs a negation of socialism 
but represents all the same a serious 
attempt to achieve social justice within 
the framework of a free society. More 
important perhaps is the fact is that 
the Social Democratic government has 


achieved a good measure of success in 
this direction. 

There are observers who feel, on the 
basis of current opinion polls, that the 
Swedes might break the socialist spell 
in the coming general election, if only 
because of a desire for a pause, for a 
turning away from new initiatives, for 
a consolidation. The opposition parties 
have mainly one charge against the 
Social Democrats : the high taxes, com¬ 
bined with the relative economic stag¬ 
nation of the years 1971-72. The 
accusation is true. But it has to be seen 
in perspective. In a welfare state, which 
the opposition parties agree Sweden is, 
the benefits have to be paid for. Accord¬ 
ing to the 1970-71 figures, social welfare 
accounted for the largest single item of 
government expenditure at 28.3 percent. 
Next came education (18.3 percent) and 
defence (12.8 percent). Taxes are high 
but are paid by those who can afford 
them. In fact the Social Democrats 
have presently a proposal to do away 
with contributions to the old pension 
scheme and finance it solely by taxes 
which managements will have to pay. 
As for the economic stagnation during 
1971-72, the Social Democrats seem 
to have left the worst behind them by 
now. Unemployment figures arc drop¬ 
ping. It is true that there is a price rice 
at the current annual level of 7 percent. 
But prices are rising everywhere and 
by European standards this rate is 
moderate. The krona is stable and 
the balance of payments comfortable. 
In fact with only one four-hundredth 
of the world’s population living within 
its borders, Sweden manages to export 
one-fourtieth of the world’s exports. The 
credit for the soundness of the Swedish 
economy goes largely to the prudent 
policies of the government. The Social 
Democrats have argued that since private 
interests continue to control the economy, 
Sweden stands in continued need of a 
balancing factor in the shape of a social 
democratic government, rather than a 
loose combination of the Centre, Liberal 
and Moderate parties. On the other 
hand the opposition leaders have not 
been able to put forward any agreed 
programme of action : they ask for the 
trust of the voters and a chance to prove 
that they can achieve the major goals of 


the government even better than it. It is 
doubtful if the electorate would opt for 
a change merely on the strength of a 
vague promise. In the outgoing Riksdag 
with 350 seats, the Centre Party has 71 
scats, the Liberals 58 and the Moderates 
41. The Social Democrats do not appear 
to have messed up matters to such an 
extent that they can be bundled out of 
office by the ‘bourgeois’ coalition. 

A party which has long been in 
power is in natural danger of losing 
it. But this is often because of the 
accumulated inertia and complacency 
which uninterrupted power breeds. The 
Social Democrats of Sweden have been in 
power for 41 years or so but under Olof 
Palme they seem to be looking for new 
frontiers. And the social democratic 
governments in Austria, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Finland, Holland, West Germany 
and elswhere in the world look to their 
Swedish counterpart to move further 
towards the goal of an uncorrupt society. 
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Jottings 


□ It is strange to realise that J.R.R. 
Tolkien is dead. This eminent British 
philologist who died last week at 81, 
became a cult figure among the hippies in 
the latish 1960s, some 15 years after his 
trilogy of epic fantasy The Lord of the 
Rings was published; they took Tolkien’s 
imaginary beings, the Hobbits, as symbols 
of their own wanderings. Tolkien himself 
was a 20th century version of the medieval 
bards of Europe who wandered from 
manor to manor singing of the exploits 
of great warriors : but in his case it was 
The Lord of the Rings which travelled 
more than he. Again, he wrote of 
imaginary creatures living and wandering 
in lands of his own imagination: Frodo 
the Hobbit trying to destroy the ring of 
total power, the sinister Sauron who wan¬ 
ted that ring, the wicked Ores, the beauti¬ 
ful Lady of Lothlorien. What stunned 
those who read Tolkien’s trilogy was the 
range of the man’s imagination. Not 
only did he create a multitude of beings, 
but he improved on the elves and goblins 
and other characters of fairy tales. He 
devised a history, a language and a form 
of writing for nearly every group of his 
Characters, based on Ins extensive studies 
of the Celts, Teutons and Norse. He 
made up lands, curiously appropriate lor 
their inhabitants, with minutest details of 
all physical features vividly transmitted 
from his mind to the reader's. He named 
his creations so carefully that the names 
reflected their chaiactcristics. What was 
perhaps the most surprising: he gripped 
his reader* throughout the 1500 or 
so pages without a mention of sex or 
“love interest” It was perhaps to be 
expected that this vast, careful imagina¬ 
tion led a reviewer to call him schizoph¬ 
renic. The reviewer possibly did not 
realise that all novelists must, to greater 
or lesser extent, be schizophrenic. Their 
art depends on it. 

□ Like the silence of the comic-strip 
" mother-in-law, it was too good to last. 

-^China’s Red Guards are back in speech, 
if not (yet?) in 1960s«like action. The 
object of their attacks so far: not ‘bour¬ 


geois revisionists’ in general but one man 
Chou En-lai. That it is he is somewhat 
surprising. He has always avoided pur¬ 
suit of the limelight; it seems, especially 
over the last few years, to have been 
moving towards him despite himself. If 
Chou has any secret longing for ‘bour¬ 
geois individualism’ he has disguised it 
well. But particularly since Nixon’s 
visit to Peking, the cameras and pens 
have concentrated on this quiet man of 
ability. And perhaps this made his 
colleagues jittery, for publicity and power 
are sometimes acquired tastes. Maybe 
the international press is unknowingly 
magnifying the fears of the watchdogs of 
maoism : that Chou may get too big for 
his slippers. 

□ Citizens of this land of vegetarianism 
and ahimsa have recently developed a 
‘new type of pistol’ to stun animals be¬ 
fore they are slaughtered. Should this 
pistol come into widespread use, the 
cruelty of what is truly the unkindest cut 
of all might be partly counteracted. 
Buddhist teachers tell us that when the 
Enlightened One spoke of compassion 
to animals he meant not only that we 
should avoid intentionally hurting ani¬ 
mals but also that we ought actively care 
for them. Yet in the Buddha's birthland 
we haven’t even stopped wilfully ill-trea- 
tmg those who are helpless despite teeth 
and claws. Slitting a beast’s throat so it 
can be served up as a curry is not half as 
cruel as the death in life ol so many quad¬ 
rupeds. Stumbling near-skeletons are 
whipped into a sort of gallop by far too 
many racing tongawallas. A leg of the 
sacred cow is often gashed to prevent the 
animal trom straying too lai; even a 
naturally acquired wound is not vvasiied 
and healed. Lizards and snakes are 
kicked into /wn-accompamed ‘dances’ to 
earn coins for their tormentors. And 
recently an agitator proudly announced 
lie was making more than 20 elephants 
accompany him on a several dav hunger 
strike; he piobubiy forgot that a strike 
implies the consent of the strikers; also 
that elephants traditionally have long 
memories. But then again, how can ani¬ 
mals expect an end to cruelty in a land 
which has not stopped being cruel to 
humans ? 

□ It’s September and thousands of poor 
souls all over the country are spending 


some of the best hours of their lives bur¬ 
ning the midnight bulb in the hope of ente¬ 
ring the civil services; the exams begin 
in some two weeks. Yes, hundreds of 
young men and women are earnestly 
poring over ‘mugbooks’, including the 
chapter on the French Revolution which 
informs them: “(The Committee of Public 
Safety) restored unity to the nation by a 
policy of frightfulness”. A crash course 
in literature teaches them J.L. Gailbraith 
wrote Afflicent Society and that the 
“Daughter of Weikfield in Dicken’s 
David Copperfield ” was named Agents. 
They learn (O shades of Akashvani! ) 
that “A spirit...in Shakespeare’s Tempest ” 
is Aeriel, that the heroine of thp great 
French writer (not Democratic World’s 
error) Flanbert’s Madame Bovary was 
Emma Sovary, and that “A principal 
figure in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar ” 
was Marcus Bovary. The perusers of 
these mugbooks who get to the interview 
stage are told how to conduct themselves 
before the stern judges of the UPSC : 
“Be at your ease in the company of the 
Interviewers. Neither maintain a stiff¬ 
necked attitude nor slump into your chair 
as if you w'ere dead fish all clothed 
over....If you should not put on airs, 
also, don't look down upon yourself. 
Just be a student different from an ordin¬ 
ary classroom.” 

Pilgrim 
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the week that was 


□ The Chilean President Salvador 
Allende has been ousted in a coup by 
the Chilean armed force commanders. 
His fate is not certain. 

□ Australia has revalued its dollar up¬ 
wards by 5 percent. This is the second 
revaluation since Gough Whitlam became 
piime minister last December. The dollar 

•was revalued that month by 7.05 percent. 

/V 

* □ Norway’s opposition Socialist Bloc 
has won a narrow 78 to 77 majority in 
the parliamentary election. 

□ Iceland’s cabinet has decided to tell 
Britain that diplomatic relations will be 
severed if there are any more rammings 
of Icelandic patrol vessels by British war¬ 
ships. * 

□ The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) conference has begun 

k in Tokyo. 

fj The Laotian grovernment and the 
pro-Cominunist Pathet Lao are It) sign a 
peace agreement on 14 September. 

□ 7lie French President Georges Pompi¬ 
dou lu s arrived in Peking for a week 
long official visit. The Cuban Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro stopped in New 
Delhi on his way to Hanoi. 

□ At least 13 people were injured when 
explosions rocked two major London 
railwa> stations. The blasts were believed 

be the biggest in explosive power 
since bomb attacks began in England 
last month. The campaign is generally 
attributed to the Provisional Irish Re¬ 
publican Army or its sympathisers. 

President Nimiery has ended a four 
day state of emergency imposed in Sudan 
.during his absence at Algiers for the non- 
aligned summit. 

P The Turkish government has granted 
oil exploration licences to Dutch and 
Canadian groups. 


□ Saudi Arabia has decided to suspend 
negotiations for the purchase of new 
American planes. This decision followed 
a statement by King Feisal last week 
that Saudi Arabia would find it very 
difficult to continue oil exports to the 
US if the US government continued to 
support Israel. 

□ The 1968 Basie Agreement on sterling 
balances has been extended for another 
six months, the British Treasury has 
announced. The statement followed 
rumours that snags have developed in 
talks for the renewal of the agreement. 

□ The French Cabinet has approved 
legislation reducing the President’s term 
of office from 7 to 5 years. The bill will 
go before Parliament during its next 
session. 

□ Five Arab guerillas who held four 
hostages aboard a Boeing 707 at Kuwait 
airport for two days surrendered to 
Kuwaiti troops who surrounded the 
plane. 

□ The drafting committee of the non- 
aligned summit conference approved a 
resolution on West Asia inviting the 
conference to break with Israel. 

□ A Tokyo lower court judge has ruled 
that the existence cf Japanese defence 
forces is a violation of the country's cons¬ 
titution which foi bids possession of any 
war potential. 

□ Although the Centre is still unsure 
about taking over the rice trade, the 
Mysore government has reiterated its 
takeover decision. 

□ Six major US oil companies have 
warned Libya following a 51 percent 
nationalisation of their Libyan operations 
two weeks ago, that they intend to take 
necessary steps to defend their rights. 
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jcLIPPINGS 

□ A big drive against adulteration in 
.foodstuffs and other essential commodi- 
ities has resulted in startling discoveries. In 
t a laid on a firm making powdered spices, 
-dung was allegedly found mixed in cori¬ 
ander, brick powder and red saw-dust 
in chilli powder, french chalk in atta and 
inedible oils in edible ones. The officials 
conducting the raids in Agra claim to 
have so far collected 70 samples of 
adulterated articles, including cement, 
fertilizer, diesel oil and petrol. In Firoza- 
bad, several hundred shopkeepers have 
closed their shops to escape the anti- 
adulteration drive and milkmen have 
stopped bringing milk to the city for fear 
of being caught. 

□ Wavell’s predecessor as Viceroy told 
him that the British would have to stay 

, until 1973. Yet already by 1946 Wavell 
t had been driven into planning a sort of 
■ Ulster in the north of the dying Indian 
Empire.—John Gallagher. 

□ A quick, simple, cheap and effective 
method of water-proofing mud houses 
has been developed by scientists at the 
Central Building Research Institute, 
Roorkee. The water-proof material, 
based on asphalt, is sprayed over the 
mud walls with an ordinary sprayer. It 
combines with clay to make the wall 
weather resistant. 

□ The Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, 
works for 15 to 16 hours a day during 
normal times and during days of hectic 
activity like the Congress split in Novem- 
l ber , 1969, her working schedule stretched 
/beyond 20 hours a day. 

□ A sub-inspector of Ayodhya police 
station in Faizabad was arrested on a 
charge of raping a young Harijan girl. 
The report said the sub-inspector approa¬ 
ched the girl in connection with the 
investigation of a case. 

□ Mrs Gandhi wishes to go down in 
history as a person who tried her very 
best to give a new direction to Indian 
society. Asked if that was all, she ex¬ 
plained “I think that is plenty." 



□ Jail for Provident Fund defaulters. If 
workers lose employment, they will build 
bigger jails.—Insight. 

□ 400 Cambodians were killed or woun¬ 
ded when a B-52 bomber accidentally 
bombed the town of Neak Luong. The 
navigator was fined $ 700. 

□ I know you to be honourable men. 
But you are the subordinates of the 
President (Marcos). You may decide to 
preserve my life, but he can choose to 
send me to death. Some people suggest 
that I beg for mercy. But this I cannot 
in conscience do. I would rather die on 
my feet with honour than live on bended 
knees in shame.—Benigno Aquino facing 
military trial at Manila. 

□ Jim Bathurst of Vancouver celebrated 
his 60th birthday by making 60 parachute 
jumps. He said he wanted to do 
"something different" before retiring 
from the Vancouver fire department 
where he has worked for 28 years. 

□ Time Inc. has announced the publi¬ 
cation of a new magazine called People 
which will deal with "celebrities and 
undiscovered talents, champions and con¬ 
tenders, the graceful and the gauche." 
Otto Fucrbringer, editor of Time’s maga¬ 
zine development group, promised that 
the new magazine would not be "dull or 
pallid.” Elizabeth Taylor, in a blue- 
denim outfit, will be on the cover of the 
first issue—publication date unknown. 

□ Last fortnight Wendell Willkie got 
another vote in his 1940 bid to defeat 
incumbent President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. A 33-year-old ballot was found in 
a ballot box in Old Say brook town hall 
by Barbara Maynard, Republican regis¬ 
trar. Willkic’s total is now 22,348,481 
but FDR still wins by about 4 million 
votes. 

□ A 45 year old woman fed her pain¬ 
fully ailing and aged mother at Ondmuchi 
in Japan an overdose of sleeping pills 
and then committed suicide. The mother 
survived. 

□ It is no coincidence that the Liberal 

revival should coincide with an outbreak 
of soccer hooliganism. 

In Byzantium about the time of the 
Empress Theodora, political life revolved 
round the feud between two sporting 
factions, the Blues and the Greens. 
—Richard West. 


□ "If I am declared killed or suddenly 
mysteriously dead, (the world could con¬ 
clude that) I have been killed with 
the approval of the KGB or by it." 
—Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. 

□ One society magazine recently told 
how a wealthy London family had to 
convert three of their four household, 
toilets into temporary warehouses to 
accumulate paintings bought in the early 
stages of the boom. 

□ The only foreign vessels permitted to 
tie up between the Tower of London and 
London Bridge are the Dutch North Sea 
botters, in perpetual recognition of the* 
heroic and selfless aid these sbjps and 
their crews rendered during itJ Great - 
Fire of London in 1666. 

□ There’s nothing sadder than an aging 
hippy—Johnny van Leeuwarden. 

□ One of the most unusual contests ever 
seen around Zeeland—The First Dutch 
Championship Oyster Opening Contest 
for chef cooks. As 450 guests looked 
on, the maestros, representing the best, 
hotels and restaurants from all over the 
Netherlands, took their places behind 
attractively-decorated fish stalls on the* 
stage. Winner would be the cook who 
could open three dozen oysters the fastest, 
but the jury was also handling out 
penalty points for damaged shells and 
splinters. 

□ The number of windmills in Holland 
is now fairly stable. But there were 
fewer than 1000 earlier this year, com-^ 
pared with the 10,000 of a century ago. 

□ When Julius Caesar was the legally 
appointed Dictator of Rome and secure 
in his power, he puzzled his si^oorters 
by granting amnesty to conspirators 
and forbidding torture (except with his 
express permission) to prove how liberal 
a dictator he was. 

□ Nixon does not go out of his way to 
inspire trust and confidence. Even when 
he has nothing to hide he seems compul¬ 
sively unable to tell the truth simply. ] 

□ The film industry has to be seen to be 
disbelieved. It attracts those who feed 
on hope, for they feed on little else. 

It manufactures illusions, when it manu¬ 
factures at all. Its practices are incredi¬ 
ble even to caricaturists. 
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The Economy 

Cause for Confidence 

The fourth plan target of 23 million 
kw ppwer generating capacity will fall 
short by at least 3 million kw. The 
major blame for this has been placed by 
the central ministry of irrigation and 
power and by the state electricity boards 
at the doorsteps of the two suppliers of 
power equipment, namely the government 
owned HEL of Bhopal and the BHEL 
units at Hardwar, Hyderabad and Tiruchi. 
It is ^deniable that these undertakings 
seldom kept up their schedule or sequ¬ 
ence of deliveries. Defective equipment 
and delayed rectification have contri¬ 
buted to the general failures in attaining 
the power targets. But the latest report 
of the two companies (1972-73) claims a 
dramatic progress in their performance. 
The value of their production was Rs 
141 crores, 40 percent more than in the 
previous year. They also made a profit 
of some# 13.28 crorcs. This is creditable 
as far as it goes and is the result of the 
consistently good work put in by the 
Tiruchi unit and some special efforts 
made by the other units in the last two to 
three years. Yet the installed capacity 
in these factories remains severely unuti¬ 
lised. The value of production even in the 
record year is nowhere near the capital 
investment of Rs 196 crores for the 
factory facilities alone. They have set 
up a spare parts and service unit only 
recently. Without it the proper mainte¬ 
nance and operation of power plants have 
been impossible. The supply orders on 
HEL ^and BHEL during the fifth plan, 
for which the target for additional genera¬ 
ting capacity is 22 million kw, will be 
heavy. And the centre as well as the 
states have been slow in placing these 
orders. If this delay is quickly made up 
and if the companies’ autonomy is not 
destroyed by governmental interference, 
there is yet some chance of the fifth plan 
performance being pleasantly different 
from that of the fourth. 

Hold-up in Badarpur 

Inexcusable failure in individual cases 
is often concealed under a general picture 


in terms of aggregates, averages and the 
rest. The power shortage in Delhi for ins¬ 
tance is sought to be explained by the over¬ 
all short-fall in the fourth plan. For those 
given to this habit, the story of the 
Badarpur thermal project on the outskirts 
of Delhi should come as a necessary cor¬ 
rective. This is a project undertaken 
by the CWPC engineers in cooperation 
with Indian manufacturers and based on 
indigenous equipment. It consists of 
3 units of 100 mw each. The first 
unit has been completed almost on 
time. The power from it was to be 
fed into the northern grid. At a time 
when Delhi’s own thermal station (based 
on imported equipment) is behaving erra¬ 
tically, the commissioning of Badarpur’s 
first unit would have been a timely help 
especially as power projects have practi¬ 
cally no gestation period for attaining 
full production. But when the equip¬ 
ment was ready, the men were just not 
available to operate it. They were 
to be recruited in advance and trai¬ 
ned up by the equipment manufacturers 
so as to ensure troublefree operation. 
The project authority had sent in its requi¬ 
sition for the necessary staff to the central 
ministry which apparently is taking its time 
to move in the matter. The completed 
unit waits for its operators. Untrained 
hands have already caused damage to 
some of the costly equipment. The 
search for trained personnel on deputa¬ 
tion is going on in far off places like 
Madras and Gujarat. Meanwhile, the 
power shortage continues. 

And Now, Coal 

The current scarcity of coal is assu¬ 
ming the proportions of a crisis, coming 
as it does in the wake of prohibitive 
prices of petroleum products. Industries 
like steel, fertiliser, power generation 
have already been hit. Smallscale units, 
particularly foundries, ate being adver¬ 
sely affected. In some places production 
units like cement factories are switching 
over to oil even though that would sub¬ 
stantially increase the cost of production. 
The current output of coal is placed at 
76 million tons a year but the quality 
has been deteriorating, supplies have been 
irregular and inadequate and prices have 
soared by as much as 35 percent since 
the nationalisation of the coal mines. 90 


13 

percent of the coal moves by rail and 
even the railways will start consuming 
more coal on account of the shortage of 
power. Not merely production but 
transport and distribution have suffered 
in recent months. It might be accidental 
that the industry is facing its worst 
troubles soon after the government take¬ 
over. However with official nursing the 
pace of recovery might be slow. There 
are so many agencies within the govern¬ 
ment (the Bharat Coking Coal, the Coal 
Mining Authority, the National Coal ? 
Development Corporation and the Coal * 
Controller—apart from the Mining a&df 
Allied Machinery Corporation, the raili 
ways and the department of mines). 
Coordination between them is itself a 
frightening task. Typical official response 
to the situation is that even in Britain, 
the coal industry was crisis-ridden for 
years after nationalisation. (In fact the 
British coal industry is in the red even 
today.) During the fifth plan, and well 
beyond, coal will continue to be the 
country's main fuel. The production 
target of 140 million tons by 1979 is not 
over-ambitious but its achievement, 
calling for an investment of about 900 
crore rupees and a great deal of organi¬ 
sed energy, is going to be tough, placed . 
as the industry is today. In fact sugges- - 
tions have been made in all seriousnen : 
that we might start importing coal to 
produce more steel than import steel 
itself. Everything hinges on the success 
or failure in tackling the present produc¬ 
tion and distribution problems all of 
which, thanks to nationalisation, are the 
government’s headache. 

Running 

Before They Can Walk 

Fortunately the age old controversy 
over private motor car versus public 
transport has no bearing on the role . 
of commercial vehicles. India produces 
about 73,000 commercial trucks a year. 
This number needs to be raised to 
180,000 in five years on an investment of 
about Rs 160 crores. According to go¬ 
vernmental thinking an important contri¬ 
bution to this task can come from the 
Jabalpur vehicle factory, now geared 
to meeting only defence needs, i.e., if 
that factory is suitably expanded. The 
(ta page 19) 
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Czech Images and Reality 


In 1968 the tanks rolled into Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The period of liberalism came 
to an end. With it ended the period 
of experimenting with new themes and 
artistic styles which won the Czecho¬ 
slovak film-makers many international 
awards and brought home lots of foreign 
exchange. Three films which immedi¬ 
ately come to mind are— The Shop on the 
Main Street , directed by Elmas Klos, 
which won the 1966 Oscar for the best 
foreign film; Closely Watched Trains , 
directed by Jiri Menzel which brought 
home the second Oscar in 1968 and 
Loves of A Blonde which discussed the 
sexual problems of the young generation. 

With the last film Milos Forman 
became the most discussed director in 
international cinema. No less charac¬ 
teristic, though, were the warmth and 
and sincerity with which the Czech 
directors explored the man-woman re¬ 
lationships. In building up the climax 
of their themes, they tore down sham 
values ; in leaving their films open-ended, 
they set their audience thinking of how 
they themselves would behave if they 
found themselves in the same situations. 

None of the five of the seven films 
in this festival seen by this writer focuses 
the camera on the living moment. 

Alain Resnais, in collaboration with 
Alain Robbe-Grillet, is hailed as having 
evolved a new style of cutting called 
tinae-tripping—“a progressive ambiguity 
in < the flow of consciousness”. Past, 
present and future are inter-mixed to 
mftke the film a jumble of shots or scenes, 
violating thus the traditional linear form 
of story-telling. This style is sometimes 
known as parallel cutting, alternating 
point with counter-point; it was practised 
by the Old Masters but not exploited to 
the extent Resnais did. 

□ The New Wave director Joromir Jires 
employs the technique in My Love to 
Swallows in telling us the recollections 
of a young girl. She i§ a partisan fighter 
against the Nazi rulers of Czechoslovakia 


during the last stages of the second world 
war. As she has nothing to live by she 
lives by her memories. Awaiting her 
execution as punishment for her guerilla 
activity, she writes her memoirs and gets 
them smuggled out of the prison-cell to 
her parents. 

Her collections cover her childhood, 
her friends, her parents, her growing up, 
the forced labour imposed on her by the 
Gestapo, and her help to the guerillas. 
The toriure and terrors she undergoes in 
the prison-cell after getting caught arc 
enough to shatter a hardened jailbird. 
Condemned to execution, she waits for 
the day she is to be hanged. She has 
lived through death so many times that 
she is not afraid of it any more. The 
news of the advancing Russian army 
gives her hope—she might be spared. 
But her enemies show no such mercy. 

It is a totally fascinating film in 
direction, photography, acting and mon¬ 
tage, with stylistic playing with time. 

Actress Magda Vasaryova, who plays 
the partisan fighter, has a face full of 
innocence and joy, pathos and pleasure. 
She brings out, coolly and calmly, the 
psychological reactions of a girl who at 
22 has to pass through a life-span of 
experience. 

She also plays the beautiful Princess 
Slavena in Prince Bay ay a, a fairy tale 
meant for children “from five to ninety 
years old”. Prince Bayaya would not 
like to win her love as a return for saving 
her from the dragon’s lair; he wants 
her affections only in return for love. 
Need we say how the fairy tale ended 7 

□ The director of The Eagle’s Feather , 
Martin Holly, was visiting India at the 
time of the Czech Festival in Delhi. He 
agreed with this writer that Copper Tower , 
of which The Eaglets Feather is the 
sequel, was the better of the two films— 
so far as depiction of human feelings and 
sentiment are concerned. The Eagle’s 
Feather had humour, love of fun and 
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an unserious approach which make the 
exploits of two middle-aged men eager to 
retain the possession of a chalet amus¬ 
ing and somewhat appealing. Yet the 
film does not touch the heart. The entry 
of a tccn-aged girl into the two men’s 
lives is responsible for some risque give- 
and-take between the three. (Martin 
Holly is now busy with the third part of 
the trilogy which he hopes would be best 
of them all—in depiction of human 
feelings and sentiment.) 

Dostoievsky has provided basic mate¬ 
rial to many film-makers all over the 
world. His novel Gambler is the basis 
of a Russo-Czech co-production Gambler , 
directed by A. Balatov, the R^sian 
director. It explores in detail the 
style of living of the aristocracy, 
their mores and amours, their leisures 
and pleasures, their whims, their desires 
and their despondency. Every minor 
detail is taken care of. 

Gambler has been lavished with 
tenderness and realism. It glistens with 
exotic settings and the plot bristles with 
the intrigues and ironies, courage and 
cowardice, daring and meanness of “the 
leisured class.” Its scene setting and 
decor—bluish green outdoors and mute 
red inside—are marvellous. It is its 
leisurely pace—as leisurely as the style 
of living of the aristocracy—which gam¬ 
bles with one's patience in sitting through 
it all. 

Nikolai Burlyayev who plays the 
young gambler has magnetic power in 
his eyes, the spark of fire of a young 
man. However, it is Ivanovna Dobrz- 
hanska in the cameo role of the rich 
grandmother who wins the game hands 
down with her glances and tantrun$. 

□ A young girl in The Girl on the 
Broomstick possesses supernatural powers. 
By uttering some indecipherable magical 
names, she can turn animate and inani¬ 
mate objects into animals, different 
human beings, shapes and things. To 
help a boy save himself from punishment 
at the school, she turns the whole teach¬ 
ing community into rabbits and the fun 
starts. 

One giggles at the gags, ridiculous 
situations and comic confrontations bet¬ 
ween the traffic police and three naughty 
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ids who keep on changing their shapes 
iiul forms to dodge the law-enforcers, 
s a crazy neat comedy, the film, treated 
lore as fantasy than fiction, has many 
ipccial effects—like a headless human 
Jbody walking about in the room, a live 
luman head sticking out of a table-top, 
(with body nowhere to be seen underneath. 

The film is directed by Vaclav Vorlick 
|who gave us the most hilarious of spy 
ipoofs in Kanec Agenta W4C (“End of 
^Agent W4C”) shown at the first Czech 
festival in India in 1968. 

□ DARSHAK 



In the background a ragged-edged 
paper showing the first stage of a portrait 
is pinned to a wall. In front there is the 
head of a doll and a remarkably realistic 
pair of spectacles. But it is not a realistic 
still life ; rather it is one of the surrealis¬ 
tic paintipgs by Jaswant Singh exhibited 
[at AIFACS. His is the surrealism not 
'of Miro or of Chagall hut of Dali ; indeed 
one of Singh’s pictures shows a rectangle 
of interlocking hands and legs highly 
reminiscent of Dali’s famous Ptcmoni - 
tion of Civil War 


The large exhibition has been called 
‘retrospective’ because it helps us survey 
Singh’s paintings done over the last 
30 years 


In his early paintings done between 
1943 and 1951 one finds a mixture of 
amateurishness and talent. IT is Snow at 
Murrcc, for example, K something that 
any beginner could have painted. His 
various landscapes arc pleasant, but not 
extraordinary. The inevitable Gossips 
and Toilets are awkward, yet they have 
elements which raise them from the 
totally banal : from the back of a gossip¬ 
ing old woman’s head, mainly from the 
■line-of her sunken cheek, we can visualise 
the expression on her face. In another 
group of gossipers, young girls this time, 
we get a good idea from their expressions 
and positions what sort of subject they 
are chattering about. 


From the collection of portraits too 
we can make out how far Singh has 


come. There is a vast difference in tech¬ 
nique, in assurance and seeming facility 
between the portrait of his father done 
in 1952 and the portrait of Bawa Balwant 
done in 1970. The first is so obviously 
laboured that one is more struck by the 
labour than by the mood and the man. 
The second however has the quality that 
makes the labour the artist must have 
put into it, recede into the background 
of consciousness to the extent that 
Bawa Balwant’s expression becomes all- 
important. 

Where great change can take place, 
or be made to take place, within a short 
time is shown by Singh’s three drawings 
of a rose, all done in one year: A still 
recognisable rose becomes like an awk¬ 
wardly spiralling battlement. 

Singh’s surrealistic paintings deal with 
fantasy and the irrational as surrealism 
generally does. This of course brings 
in the grotesque, the sinister and the irrel¬ 
evant. All Singh’s surrealistic pieces 
are marked by a curious luminescence 
so that even his dark coloured paintings 
seem to glow. Technically his paintings 
are astonishingly good, so that even 
when the grotesque subjects repel the 
excellent technique makes one linger. 

□ ARAT1 S AIK IA 



Delhi has seen the rise of three voca¬ 
lists of note Amarnath, Vinod Kumar 
and Nasir Ahmed Khan—who about 10 
years ago entered the class that had 
‘arrived’. Amarnath became known for 
his grasp of Amir Khan’s idiom, specially 
in the Vifambit. Amarnath is even now 
perhaps the only disciple of Amir Khan, 
who can from the beginning create that 
mood of repose and grandeur that charac¬ 
terises Amir Khan. Vinod Kumar was 
outstanding for his tunefulness, and the 
case with which he emulated the late 
IJstad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan. Nasir 
Ahmed stood out for the general plea¬ 
santness of his singing and his terrific 
virtuosity. 

Making a name however is one thing, 
and maintaining it is another, as Nasir 


Ahmed Khan’s recital for the Sangeet 
Sabha last week, seemed to indicate. 

At the moment, Nasir Ahmed still 
has full control over his virtuosity which 
has earned him the title of Taan Samrat. 
But due to carelessness about his physi¬ 
cal wellbeing, which is essential to music, 
certain aspects of his music did not cogie 
up to his usual standard. 

In the slow delineation of the raga 
Nasir Ahmed uses his voice softly and 
delicately. His voice, though small, has. 
an interesting huskiness and when Jd 
form he hits each note dead centre. 'Bifc 
effect is always sweet and melodious. 
This time in his Puriya Kalyan it was this 
slow portion that lagged behind. 

Nasir Ahmed has always completely 
lacked self-consciousness on the stage. 
The audience, instead of inhibiting him, 
as it does many artists, stimulates him. 
It was this quality which prevented his 
going off-key or making other mistakes 
through confusion over his lagging. 

The moment Nasir Ahmed comes to 
the taans , his voice gathers a mometum 
which takes you by surprise after his 
subdued alaap. Here he has power, speed, 
clarity and variety which is almost un¬ 
matched in the singers of the younger; 
generation. He errupts like a volcano,' 
shoots straight as an arrow, and spirals ati 
a tempo that virtually makes you giddy. 
The finish to all this in taal is achieved 
smoothly. All this was there in his per¬ 
formance this time. 

After Puriya-Kalvan, he sang Chandra - 
Prabha , a rare raga. The raga had an 
interesting structure, but the singer 
needed more familiarity with it to make 
it easily communicable to the listener. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 
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The Political Economy of 
Underdevelopment 

By Tamas Szcntes 

Trans I. Veges & A. Gardiner 

328 Pages ^ 

The author, a member of Ihe Hunga¬ 
rian Academy of Sciences and a former 
professor of economics at the University 
of Dar es Salaam, gives the three-fold aim 
of this book as (i) to produce an alterna¬ 
tive to prevalent orthodox theories, (ii) 
to illustrate contradictions between ortho¬ 
dox principles and progressive policy 
aims, and (iii) to initiate a dialogue 
among economists of varying ideological 
and theoretical persuasions insofar 
as they share the author’s belicJ that 
“the cause of peace, security and the 
truly ‘human life’ of mind, depends...on 
whether underdvclopment-. can be liqui¬ 
dated in the shortest possible time.” 

In the first of the two sections of this 
book, the orthodox theory is scrutinised 
from a marxian angle in that underdeve¬ 
lopment is the inevitable socio-economic 
result of a capitalist world economy. The 
authors finds that orthodox theories are 
partial theories limited either to surface 
phenomena or to a particular time and 
place, whereas a comprehensive explana¬ 
tion of underdevelopment calls for a 
combination of historical verification and 
logical consistency that is abundantly 
provided by the application of marxian 
principles. 

The second section of the book illus¬ 
trates from contemporary experience the 
operation of the capalist economic order. 
However, the various arguments based on 
differing and sometimes contradictory 
interpretations, are too ambiguous and 
equivocal. The author’s rendition being 
a little confusing, the thrust of his 
logic seems to be in the supposed contra¬ 
diction between two functions of capital 
export from capitalist nations. These 
functions are (i) to produce profits 
abroad, and (ii) to realise profits abroad. 
The analysis is premised upon the conten¬ 
tion that one of the causes of imperialism 


is the tendency of capitalist countries to 
overproduce and thereby continuously 
expand foreign markets. In this connec¬ 
tion it may be pointed out that Marx had 
recognised the “market problem” as a 
weak peg upon which to hang capitalist 
crises. 

At one place the author says that 
even before or without the collapse of 
international capitalism, something could 
be done about its liquidation. Tiic 
methods suggested are substantial state 
guidance and state intervention with a 
view to wrest control from foreign mono¬ 
poly capital and to transform the dual 
internal economic structure. However, 
when the author describes the way in 
which the two sectors of a dual economy 
could be integrated, his recommenda¬ 
tions actually turn out to be remarkably 
in accord with those of non-marxists. 

The agent for change is sought to be 
found in state capitalism. This can lead 
to considerable discussion as to whether 
or not the change wouid result in natio¬ 
nal monopoly capital or in bringing about 
a truly socialist society once the develop¬ 
ment task is completed. The marxian 
analysis of underdevelopment which the 
author has called to his help is liable to 
be led into error by too faithful an adhe¬ 
rence to the labour theory of value and 
by overzealous attempts to establish that 
net capital flows to the rich countries are 
a loss for the poor nations. On the 
other hand, the orthodox theories also 
miss the point by their addiction to pure 
competition, the neglect of the study of 
dynamic disequilibrium and an overly 
complacent assumption that capital flows 
have been beneficial to the poor countries. 

It would be an enlightening exercise 
for a marxian theorist to demonstrate the 
precise manner in which the establishment 
of a socialist world order would remove 
the obstacles to development. It might 
as well be that conditions cited by the 
author as detrimental to development in 
a capitalist society are as likely to prevail 
in socialiist states. 

In sum, the book does not present 
a uniquely socialist prescription for eco¬ 
nomic development. However, it has its 
instructive value in respect of the marxian 
theory of under-development. 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSHI 
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Folk Tales of the Santals 

By Indu Roy Chaudhury 

Sterling 

120 pages & illustrated Rs IQ, 

Once upon a time there was a book 
re\iewer who picked up this book of folk 
tales expectantly because like most peo¬ 
ple she loved stories of other people and 
other customs. First she read the intro, 
duction : “We expect the reader...to fed, 
alter reading the stories that he has 
enjoyed a whiff of the air of that area." 
Then she started the tales. Soon she was 
sighing Then she started grinding her , 
teeth and pulling out handsful of hair.3 
Sometimes a few teardrops s&A' 

But finally she smiled. Because despite 
Mrs Roy Chaudhury’s treatment some 
bright images had arisen of the Santals 
and their creations. 

But what was wrong with Chaudhury's 
treatment? Was her ineffective grasp of 
English entirely to blame? Not entirely. 

Was it Chaudhury’s eagerness to 
explain the Santals and their customs ? 
Again, not entirely : her desire to explain 
was not wrong, for explanations often 
bring better understanding of tales and 
the people whose imaginations created 
them. But the placing of her explanatory 
comments in the tale itself or at the end, 
shattered the narrative and spoilt the 
effect. If only she had given an italicised 
comment before each tale and footnotes 
thereafter ! 

But the root of the maltreatment lay 
in Chaudhury’s apparent indecision about 
whether to aim the book at children or 
adults; like the man in the famous story, 
Chaudhury probably tried to ^ pi ease 
everyone; she might please no one 
entirely. 

She also did not present all stories 
well : most ended loo abruptly. Many 
fairy tales do jerk to an end, but a good 
storyteller can put flesh on a skeletal tale, 
thus presenting the original tale as a 
well-rounded work of fiction. Chaudhury 
almost managed this with half a dozen 
tales; with more authorial care and 
better publishing technique this book 
might well have become one to live with 
happily ever after. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 
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A Way of Loying 

by G.D. Khosla 
Hind 

123 pages Rs 4 

The poverty of Indo-Anglian creative 
writing is nowhere more evident than in 
the field of short stories. Although there 
are a number of Indian authors who are 
writing brilliant short stories in regional 
languages, there is hardly a single Indian 
author (barring R.K. Narayan who is 
better known for his novels) turning out 
good short stories in the English langu¬ 
age. Justice G.D. Khosla has been writ¬ 
ing short stories for decades now. A 
Way of Loving is a collection of fourteen 
; Rories all of which have appeared 
^earlier m magazines or newspapers. 

Khosla has a command of the langu¬ 
age and the ability to develop a plot but 
unfortunately like the hunters which 
make frequent appearances in his stories, 
he lacks the killer instinct, the ability to 
see a plot to its climax. An outstanding 
example of this is the story entitled The 
Adoption. The situation is developed 
beautifully. The character of the heroine, 
Kaval Is brought out in a few crisp 
sentences. On account of her pampered 
upbringing, she becomes avaricious and 
being ihc only child of rich parents, she 
has reason to look forward to her 
parent’s wealth. She marries a rising 
lawyci, has a girl and a boy, the former 
of whom is adopted by Kaval’s parents 
to chase away the gloom of lonely old 
age. And then in the last page or so 
the author seems suddenly to gel tired 
of the whole thing and ends the story 
as fast as he can in the most unsatis¬ 
factory way. 

Khosla appears to have drawn 
heav' v on his experiences for his short 
stories but in spite of a rich and varied 
life which should have provided excellent 
material, most of the situations described 
appear to be contrived. The stories The 
Case of Sergeant Ryan and Deflated fall 

I in this category and are nothing better 
than anecdotes. My Most Weird Expe¬ 
rience reads like a poor essay. Meera in 
Hot Water , The Leopard Hunt and Pater¬ 
nity lack originality and depth and are 
devoid of any saving grace. A Matter of 
Arithmetic , Khosla’s foray into the world 
of suspense and mystery is boring. Old 
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Man Chanchulu and the Polygamist are 
character studies and hardly qualify to 
be termed short stories. The Bathroom 
Boiler is amusing at times but the title 
story A Way of Loving is again dis¬ 
appointing. It has a theme similar to the 
Somerset Maugham’s The Perfect Model 
but one has only to compare the two to 
know the difference between a master and 
an amateur. 

Amidst the mediocre fare dished out 
there is one good story, The Brass 
Buddha . For the one and only time, in 
this book, Khosla builds up an atmos¬ 
phere and maintains it through the use of 
language which matches the mood of the 
story. One hopes to see more of this 
type of stories from him. 

□ NAVEEN LALIT 

The Lalru Murders 

By E.N. Mangat Rai 
Hind 

185 pages Rs 5 

This detective novel which has its 
setting in the Punjab comes from the 
pen of a retired civilian who had served 
in the Punjab and Jammu & Kashmir. 
The indefinable quality of life in the 
plains of northern India has crept into 
its pages. It is this rather than the story 
which contributes to its merit as a novel. 
The hot dusty summers, the cold winters, 
the earthiness of Milage life in the plains 
are all faithfully there : Amrit Kaur asks 
the inspector on an investigation tour of 
her village whether he would like tea 
and bread in the morning or would he 
prefer his si and some delicious jalehis — 
really fresh and hot ?—happy all the 
while at the very idea, almost as if she 
were eating them herself. 

But here the merit of the book ends— 
the rest is, to say the least, unrealistic. 
Romesh Murli Dhar is educated at Ox¬ 
ford but yet chooses to join the Punjab 
police as a sub-inspector. In course of 
time he is inspector, special branch, and 
then there occur the murders at Lalru 
which he proceeds to investigate and 
solve with all the finesse of a Hercule 
Poirot. Hari Ram, the ‘local’ sub-inspec¬ 
tor lives in style and his daughter Sheila 
looks in after 9 p.m. at businessman 
Mahinder Singh Minhas’ party where 
the drinking is 'plentiful and frequent’. 


And so forth the story moves on with ^ 
its banalities. Minhas is found dead ; 
with his own ornamental dagger" 
stuck in his chest on the night of * 
the party ; the suspects are numerous 
and the possibilities many. Drugs 
have found their way into the 
college campus and Professor Kissinger 
Chand is worried. A truck driver js 
murdered on the way and this happens 
after he stops the truck and goes away 
to ‘transact some business’, having the 
cleaner to wait for two hours till the 
police drive up asking for “Driver Rm 
Chander’’—one is yet to come acratta 
cleaner who waits Casablanca-like ^for 
two hours on a national highway without 
as much as looking around for his 
companion. 

The ‘mystery’ of the murders is 
solved by the Oxford trained Murli Dhar. 
All the characters are grouped together 
in a room—reminiscent again of Agatha 
Christie—and there is a dramatic encoun¬ 
ter when the drug pedlar is recognised. 
He of course had murdered the truck 
driver who had got wise to his game. 
The first murder of Minhas the busi¬ 
nessman—is by now forgotten. After all 
one murderer has been caught and the 
other murder could also be pinned on 
him. The real culprit is known but 
allowed to go scotfrec. One could under* 
stand this if Murli Dhar is shown as & 
corrupt olliccr but no, he fails to bring 
the real culprit to book in the interests 
of a higher justice. One expects better 
from a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

The rare glimpses it gives of life in 
the Punjab saves The Lalru Murders from 
being plain trash; but, as a detective 
story it Hops. 

□ J.N. 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Hockey’s Big Four 


No nation can lay a better claim to 
Hockey as its national game than 
Holland. It is perhaps the only country 
in the world where one finds hockey thriv¬ 
ing as a sport both in the rural and urban 
regions. Despite its small size and high 
density of population, it has recognised 
the value of outdoor sport as an impor¬ 
tant aspect of modern living, and there is 
an abundance of open spaces near the 
most overcrowded parts of Dutch cities. 
Hockey goal posts greet any visitor who 
travels down the countryside; no 
public park is without a hockey field. 
It was therefore, a fitting tribute to its 
seventy five years’ existence as a hockey 
playing nation, that the Netherlands won 
the World Cup at Amsterdam recently, 
beating India 6-4. One could not help 
feeling that this was a well deserved win 
that was overdue. To achieve this suc- 
. cess Holland had not only to beat the 
formidable finalists, India, but en route, 
to dispose of the reigning Olympic cham¬ 
pions, West Germany. There was much 
in their favour in this great quest lor 
hockey supremacy. An extremely fit 
band of players, skilful enough to gauge 
the opposition’s weaknesses, playing with 
zeal and determination on home ground 
was bound to succeed. One hour and 
forty five minutes of goalless play follo¬ 
wed by the tie-breaker in the fading 
light and drizzle needed the kind of stuff 
that only champions are made of. 
Clearly, every move of the West Germans 
was foiled and the nation which last 
reached an Olympic final, forty five 
years ago (and that too in Amsterdam ! ) 
toiose 6-1 to the then new champions, 
India found itself vying for the title with 
the same rivals again. There are similari¬ 
ties of many sorts between the 1928 
, meeting and the present one. The venue 
was the same. While in 1928, Dhyan 
Chand was the much dreaded Indian 
^ player, this time the Dutch had gathered 
enough knowledge to take care of his son 
Ashok Kumar lest he proved too dange¬ 
rous near their goal mouth. Michael 
Kruize was the name Indians of the ’28 


vintage had learnt to respect. His son, 
Thees was omnipresent this time to 
prove a real threat to India. It was he 
who took the Indian team by surprise 
while they led in the first half of the final 
and managed to get the ball past goal 
keeper Charles in a brilliant move. Once 
the teams were deadlocked in a 2-2 draw, 
the tie-breaker was no problem for 
Holland and thanks to Kruizc’s accu¬ 
rate shot plus Martin Sikking’s fantastic 
goal keeping, the Dutch emerged as the 
new champions. 

l or India, dethroned less than eight 
years ago, it was a comeback elfort. 
And it very nearly succeeded. Our silver 
medal in the tournament might well be 
termed a ‘step in the right direction’. 
There were not many changes in the team 
from the one that played at Munich a 
year ago and finished third in the Olym¬ 
pics, (beating Holland in the process) 
and the limitations of our goal-scoring 
skill evident then, was again our main 
handicap. But it was physically a much 
stronger team that played at Amsterdam 
in conditions much more difficult than 
those at Munich. The bright sunshine 
and fast turf were missing this time, cau¬ 
sing difficulties for all Asian players. 
The Indians however, were not unduly 
worried. They were prepared to play 
against all odds and in any condition. 
The much publicised emphasis on physi¬ 
cal fitness was a very welcome feature of 
the team, and it is hoped that similar 
emphasis would be given to other sports 
outfits when they leave Indian shores for 
a major international tournament. Our 
strategy was obviously to bank upon 
corners rather than to depend upon the 
forwards do their bit, a move that could 
well have paid oft', but in its failure there 
was no substitute operation as in conven¬ 
tional goal-scoring in India and Pakis¬ 
tan. We desperately need good scoring 
forwards in hockey just as we are short 
of fast bowlers in cricket. 

Whatever the differences in the style 
of play of the leading nations, the fact 
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remains that there is little to choose 
between them. The four top hoekey 
teams in the world namely, Holland, 
West Germany, Pakistan and India are so 
well matched that it would not surprise 
anyone knowledgeable in sports, that 
the next international tourney might see 
a reversal of the Amsterdam order. They 
arc, let us face it, the Top Four together, 
although two of them claim it is their 
prestige sport whilst for one it is actually 
a national game. For West Germany 
hockey is yet another sport where they 
have attained international stature. So 
third place at Amsterdam is not going to 
dampen their spirits. 

Considering all this, the usual post¬ 
final criticisms by our ‘experts’ 
really called for. Instead of blaming 
our players (they would have been the 
first to shower praises on them had we 
won) they would be well-advised to sug¬ 
gest constructive schemes for overcoming 
our weakness in order that India fares 
better in their next major international 
meet. At any rate, the days of the short 
sighted aim of beating Pakistan are 
over. 


If eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, 
discussion and 
debate are 
the sustenance 
of democracy. 

Only by continuous 
intellectual confrontation 
of differing opinions 
can truth emerge. 


READ 
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The Economy 

(from page 13) 

ory itself is new and its output has 
jlv reached half its installed capacity 
3,000 trucks in terms of the army's 
on and' 1 ton trucks. It is behind 
;dule by at least 3 years. The mini- 
n that should be expected of this 
ory is to fully utilise its installed 
aci ty, at least half of which can then 
availed of by the civil market. The 
iallcd expansion of the factory for 
ufacture of heavy duty commercial 
**>iio\* _ \ in fact amount to setting 
adother unit in its vicinity maybe 
i some common marginal facilities. 

in is the Measure 

When the controlled economy of a 
iimunist country claims to have kept 
ics in check or reduced them, one also 
;mes that the people pay in kind some 
:e for this non-capitalist blessing in 
pra of inflation. Generally they go 
inut many things to which those in 
kct economies arc used. Czechoslo- 
ia however seems to emerge with a 
n bill of health from a comparison 
i the western countries, in regard to 
i prices and consumption, of basic 
Istufls. In most West European 
htries, food prices have gone up by 
10 percent in the last one year. In 
ada it has risen much higher. And 
es all over are rising. According to 
ial souses, the retail food prices have 
amed stable in Czechoslovakia since 
X More interesting is the figure of 
v consumption of 3100 to 3200 calo- 
per person in Czechoslovakia, which 
nore than in Federal Germany, Aus- 
Sweden or Holland and lower only 
iat in the USA and Canada. In this 
of detente someone ought also to 
k out in the best traditions of healthy 
petition, comparative indices not only 
LU the standard of living but also 
t makes for the quality of life. 
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Indian Shade of Rfed 
Investing for Socialism 
* Waiting for the Ombudsman 
Federal Bankruptcy 


Substance and Shadow 


No blueprint for a renovated mercantilist world 
has emerged from the trade talks in Tokyo or the 
monetary meet in Nairobi. Currency reform is not 
an end in itself; there can therefore be no dis¬ 
interested search for it. For any country, it makes 
sense only as a means for further growth in trade 
and investment. Under an equitable future order, 
national interests ran possibly be made to converge 
but in the shorter transitional run, they are bound 
to conflict. In the face of this unresolved clash, the 
participating delegations did not negotiate substan¬ 
tive issues, only made unexceptionable declarations 
of pious intent. They have given themselves time 
till tb,e end of 1975 to settle multilateral trade 
agreements and upto July 1974 to work out a new 
monetary system. 

The earlier sense of urgency has worn off the 
quest for reform. By now the rich countries have 
contained their crises. World trade has boomed, by 
13 percent, in one year, thanks partly to the merry 
regime of floating exchange rates. The Americans 
have slashed, through higher exports, their external 
deficit to a fifth of what it was a year ago. Through 
a surge in foreign investments, Japan has trimmed 
its embarrassing surplus. The Germans too have 
shaken off a good part of their unwanted dollar 
reserves. And there is the new affluence of that part 
of the third world which produces primary products 


like oil and metals ; their buoyant revenues, from 
large scale sales at higher prices, can buy more 
exports from the industrialised countries. So the 
current world economic situation with a high level 
of activity accompanied by high inflation, suits 
everyone—except the least developed of the develop¬ 
ing countries. World politicians can now afford to 
leave their financiers leisurely to debate intricate 
technicalities. 

India qualifies to be among the very poor; in 
terms of growth rate, her achievement in the past 
decade is substantially lower than the average 
annual rate of 5.9 percent of the developing coun¬ 
tries. Liberalised trade terms and stable exchange 
rates have an immediate relevance to countries such 
as India. Tradewise, there is need to increase their 
present negligible share in world trade. This is 
possible only through preferential treatment by 
advanced countries without insistence on reciprocity. 
This was accepted as a guideline at Tokyo but 
India’s attempts to penetrate the protectionist bafr 
riers of the EEC. have so far been disappointing; 
The developed countries have been at best good' 
listeners ; the prospect of future benefits make on 
them a better impression than reminders of past 
inequities. While a vigorous pursuit of self-interest 
in the trade negotiations to come is in order, India 
needs an export strategy that r-elies more on her 
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own competitiveness than on wringing concession 
after reluctant concession. 

The trade* and monetary negotiations are inter¬ 
related and so their progress will be parallel. The 
success of currency reform would depend on agreed 
arrangements for international trade, capital invest¬ 
ment and development assistance. The Nairobi 
meeting could not resolve the major differences 
relating to the future monetary role of gold or 
the procedure for making timely and effective 
balance of payments adjustments between surplus 
and deficit countries or indeed the function and 
composition of the IMF itself. But the proposal of 
the developing countries to link the Special Drawing 
Rights to development assistance gained greater sup¬ 
port than expected ; through this device they hope 
to draw on the international reserve asset 
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in proportion more to their development needs 
than to the rather arbitrary quota fixed by 
the IMF. 

The world economic: system promises to remain 
unequal for some years to come. But the plight of 
the underdeveloped and the imbalance of tin' 
world economy would call for a massive corrective 
effort through internationally controlled develop¬ 
ment assistance. The sparable funds, if not yet the 
political will or vision, of the affluent can match the 
desperate needs of the poor. More than refinements, 
however essential, to the monetary system and tho 
terms of trade, a bold concept of global aid can 
answer the problems arising from the increasing 
interdependence of national economies. For the 
rich, it means neither renunciation nor charity, only 
enlightened longterm self-interest. 


Buying Time 


The demand for bifurcating the Andhra state 
came from the Telengana re gion in 1%9 and three 
years later from the Andhra region. Today the 
separatists in both the halves are united in this 
common aim. Whatever the cause or origin of the 
agitation, it has overshadowed the politics and 
crippled the economy of the state for more than 
a year now. A great deal of violence and 
destruction of public property took place around 
this time last year. The centre’s response to what 
was essentially a political question consisted 
mainly of administrative experimentation. Starting 
with the objective of preventing bifurcation at 
any cost, the central government opted for a longish 
period of what it thought was a kind of mas¬ 
terly political inactivity. When mass agitation got 
out of hand, president’s rule was imposed and a 
patchwork peace was restored. Once tempers cooled 
down, it was hoped that past injustices would bo 
forgotten and the integrity of the state preserved. 

The centre’s reading of Andhra’s turbulent poli¬ 
tics was clouded by its own anxiety at least to post¬ 
pone the state’s division if not altogether prevent it. 
Once the popular government was removed from 
office, the centre felt even less called upon than be¬ 
fore to ascertain the wishes of the people of the two 
regions about whether they wanted to live in a com¬ 
posite state. It believed, like elitist governments 
elsewhere, that the people expected it to take a deci¬ 
sion for them. The socalled six-point formula 
concocted with the help of some Congress MPs and 
MLAs of the state js its latest attempt at maintain¬ 


ing the status quo. Tho political middlemen of 
our parliamentary system are trying once again to 
rule by remote control. 

The new formula for Andhra’s unity is calculated 
to wean away the separatists of both the regions 
through one attractive administrative bait after 
another : recruitment to government posts will be 
confined in each district to local candidates, the state 
planning board will have sub-committees for Telen¬ 
gana, Rayalaseema and coastal Andhra, Hyderabad 
will have a new central university, an administrative 
tribunal will deal with service' grievances, the Mulki 
rules (by which some public appointments were 
reserved for the subjects of the Nizam’s erstwhile 
dominion) will be scrapped. Presumbly, if the 
Andhra politicians accept the centrally inspired 
formula, central assistance for developing the state’s 
backward regions will be plentiful and popular, rule 
will soon be restored to the immediate advantage of 
the many political aspirants. The temptations are 
irresistible. 

Will the people of the state spurn this package ? 
Delhi is unsure. It inspired but adroitly did not 
own the formula. Even in the unlikely event of the 
new scheme being accepted by the people of both 2 
the regions, its faithful implementation is a matter of 
extreme uncertainty, for the Congress administra¬ 
tion has over the years only served to sharpen the 
intra-regional antagonisms. But the scheme is being 
judged by the Congress high command not on its 
merits but by its saleability. Even if it doesn’t sell, . 
it will buy time. 




N. H. Sitarama Sharma 


Indian Shade of Red 


'No set of ideas, institutions or tech¬ 
niques of political action have had a 
greater' impact on world and national 
politics in recent years than those reflect¬ 
ed in the communist movement.*—As 
with the rest of the world, this is true of 
the complex web of Indian politics. The 
main vehicle of this exotic but pervasive 
influence has been the undivided Commu¬ 
nist Party of India and its successors. 
The Indian communist movement, in its 
diverse manifestations operates simul¬ 
taneously in two environments, instead 
3 f one : it is an element both of the 
international communist body and the 
national political community. While this 
dual context presents a special problem 
or a student of the communist move¬ 
ment, it is at once a help and a 
hindrance for the movement itself. 

When India became independent the 
major debate, and source of tension, 
vithin the communist party arose from 
he conflicting answers to the question : 
lid the country really become free, or 
vas the independence an illusion within 
he framework of a modified imperialist 
ystem ? In practical terms, this diver¬ 
gence hinged on the degree of support, 
>r opposition, which the party should 
;ive to the Congress government, and 
more fundamentally, whether the party 
hould participate in the parliamentary 
ystem by contesting the periodic 
lections. 

To the extent this dilemma was resol¬ 
ed, the 1 new strategy of contemporary 
iternational communism played a deci- 
ive part. In simple terms this strategy 
leant the harnessing of democratic pro- 
esses, parliamentary institutions, consti- 
utional usages and other non-violent 
leans in the quest for political power. 

evolved through a series of policy 
ostures of the Kremlin towards Asia 
stween 1948 and 1956. It was forma¬ 
ted at the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
ommunist party in February 1956. The 
rategy, with all its global ramifications, 
id three essential elements. Firstly, the 


military potential of the Soviet bloc must 
be developed to a pre-eminent position. 
Secondly, communist elements must seek 
a majority in national parliaments and 
transform the state apparatus, with the 
help of extra-parliamentary mass action, 
through deliberate stages into an instru¬ 
ment of proletarian dictatorship. The 
third strategic aspect was built around 
the progressive propensities of the 
national bourgeoisie for revolutionary 
action. Out of this grew the theory that 
the communist parties of newly indepen¬ 
dent countries must support the pro¬ 
gressive foreign and domestic policies of 
nationalist governments and forge when¬ 
ever possible broad national democratic 
fronts, aimed at accelerating the leftward 
course of politics as well as closer 
relations with the Soviet bloc. 

As a corollary to the new strategy of 
international communism, it was thought 
that the Soviet bloc should engender 
major changes in the system of economic 
forces in each country through a scheme 
of economic aid and barter-type trade; 
economic assistance would be given to 
the state sector so as to promote it to a 
position from where foreign capital could 
be dispensed with, the private sector 
rendered powerless and national econo¬ 
mic structure and trade pattern inter¬ 
woven with those of the Soviet bloc. As 
basic changes occur in the economic 
sphere, the political pre-conditions for a 
peaceful transition to communism would 
have been created. The era of Kremlin’s 
intensive co-operation and friendship 
with elitist national governments in deve¬ 
loping countries such as those of Asia 
started thus on a hopeful note. 

To the Communist Party of India, 
the new guidelines set by Moscow came 
as a timely help. Many of its leaders 
saw in these a means to extricate the 
party from the estranged relationship 
with a society which seemed to lay almost 
paradoxical emphasis on values like non¬ 
violence, peace and tolerance. There 
was also the chance for the party to 



liberate itself from a narrow working 
class milieu and gain in parliamentary 
respectability. So long as there was no 
formal renunciation of violence as a 
means to achieve power, the party had 
nothing to lose except its unpopularity. 

The Indian Communist Party’s domes¬ 
tic experiment in 'constitutional' commu¬ 
nism, starting around 1950, was in a 
sense a test-case for the international 
strategy of the communist movement. In 
the elections, the CPI concentrated on 
selected constituencies, while elswhere it 
freely participated in 'united fronts’. The 
debate within the party on its attitude 
towards the Congress government conti¬ 
nued but essentially the differences were 
a matter of degree rather than of kind. 
When the CPI came to power through 
free elections in Kerala in 1957, the 
majority in the party found its belief 
in peaceful transition to communism 
vindicated. When the party conference 
at Amritsar in 1958 decided to transform 
what was till then a cadre party into a 
mass party, it appeared that the CPI had 
at last come to the stage of adapting 
itself to Indian political conditions— 
though no one had any illusion about 
communism as such changing its 
character. 

Very soon the communist applecart 
was upset by a combination of domestic 
and external circumstances. The commu¬ 
nist regime in Kerala tried its hand at 
a peculiar blend of administration and 
agitation, resulting in a serious break¬ 
down of law and order and consequent 
central intervention to dismiss the elected 
government. The radical elements m 
the party interpreted this as a failure of 
the 'constitutional line’ of the majority. 
In the meantime tension was building up 
in Sino-Soviet relations as well as across 
the Sino-Indian border. It may not be 
entirely correct to say that the split of 
the Communist Party of India was caused 
purely by the extra-territorial loyalties 
of the two groups to Russia and China. 
Rather these affinities widened the differ¬ 
ence in approach of the groups towards 
the Congress government. The Soviet 
friendship for the Indian government 
played a part in the CPI taking a softer 
line towards the Congress. Those ele¬ 
ments in the party who were disenchanted 
with the middle clajss intelluctual leader- 
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fthip of the CPI were convinced of the 
need to expand the urban working class 
base of the communist movement to the 
peasantry and the landless rural labour 
and to make the movement sufficiently 
militant. In this view, the Marxists pre¬ 
ferred a kind of ‘controlled militancy’ to 
the Maoists’ belief in armed peasant 
guerilla warfare. After the disastrous 
failures in Naxalbari, Srikakulam and 
isolated parts of Kerala, the Maoists 
have been through a period of agonising 
introspection, mostly inside the prison 
cells into which the Congress govern¬ 
ments had put them. Once the Maoist 
(or Marxist-Leninst) detenus are set free, 
they, or the pro-Mazumdar faction among 
them at any rate, might find a measure 
of agreement with the CPM as to the 
degree of militancy called for in the 
Indian situation today. 

Meanwhile there have been signs of 
growing disillusionment of the CPI with 
the Congress. Its efforts to transform 
Mrs Gandhi’s Congress into an out-and- 
out leftist party have more or less failed. 
They misread the essential character of 
the Congress party which consists mainly 
of land owning classes and thriving 
traders. The CPI did not reckon that 
hundreds of Congress MPs and MLAs 
spread all over the country could not 
become radical overnight, even if they 
wanted to, because of the basic conflict 
of economic interests. Even the prime 
minister is reportedly unhappy with the 
radicals within her own party especially 
after the flop of radical looking policies 
like the food procurement campaign. As 
a pragmatic politician she is unlikely to 
opt for largcscale revolutionary changes. 
The CPI has perhaps found that it has 
been justifying the doings of the estab¬ 
lishment for a little longer than is good 
for its own public image. Simultaneously, 
it has been under attack from right 
wing politicians for the part it has 
undoubtedly played in inducting militant 
trade unionism into essential public 
services like the railways, road transport, 
posts & telegraphs, power generation, 
public works, the police and the govern¬ 
ment secretariats; only the armed forces 
are left. The current crop of street 
demonstrations against high prices, food 
grain hoarding and unemployment spear¬ 
headed by the CPI reflects its anxiety to 


break loose from its policy of conditional 
support to the ruling Congress. 

The future might unfold interesting 
possibilities. If the CPI has realised the 
futility of reposing excessive faith in 
parliamentary techniques, the CPM 
appears frustrated in its militant pursuit 
of unthinking anti-Congressism. After 
25 years of fairly unproductive attempt 
to wrest political power through consti- 


In the pattern of resources for the 
fifth plan, foreign capital investment is 
accorded an insignificant place. For the 
private sector it is only Rs 84 crores for 
five years while for the public sector the 
fresh inflow of foreign funds mainly as 
credit is put at 1095 crores for the five 
years together. These figures are in sharp 
contrast to the total outlay of 34,820 
crores in the public sector and 16,261 
crores in the private sector. The current 
exercises in the planning commission 
might result in drastic downward re¬ 
visions of these levels of investment, but 
there is no visible attempt at increasing 
foreign capital participation. Presumably 
that is deemed to go against the grain of 
our socialism and leave the government 
open to the charge of mortgaging the 
economy to western capitalist influences. 

Paradoxically, under our socialist 
economic policies, foreign investors have 
repatriated many times their money. 
Their contribution to our export trade 
has not been significant. Their profits 
have come mainly from the domestic 
sellers’ market through prices which have 
little relation to the cost of production. 
Foreign investors are anxious to come 
into areas where the country can do 
without them and they are unwilling to 
enter sectors where we badly need their 
technology, management techniques and 
frankly their capital. Generally, they have 
shied away in cases where the technology 
is sophisticated and the gestation period 
long. 

India's diversified industrial base today 
calls for a selective approach in attract- 
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tutional and other methods, both the 
CPI and CPM seem to be in a mood to 
rework their strategy and to reshape their 
policies. Faced with the common chal¬ 
lenge of elusive power, they might well be 
drawn towards each other. Such a possi¬ 
bility cannot be ruled out, even as 
Moscow and Peking might conceivably 
decide, sooner than most westerners 
expect, to patch up their differences. 


ing foreign investment. To argue ttat 
no foreign investment is required*; ;nly 
purchase of technology, would be to shut 
our eyes to the low growth rate of the 
economy which has been nowhere near 
the 5 percent assumed for the fourth 
plan. Several countries in Asia and 
Africa have achieved or are poised for an 
annual growth rate of 10 percent or more. 
This they have achieved by inviting on 
terms which are on balance beneficial to 
them, talent, expertise, resources and 
capital from wherever these are available. 
The fact that Russia has been able to 
attract American capital in a big way 
on the promise of future exports shows 
that even a communist economy can, 
given the will, adapt itself to the current 
worldwide pattern of increasing inter¬ 
dependence of national economies. When 
Europe and Japan are moving their 
capital into America, in fact to wherever 
possible, there would be little virtue in 
India putting up an ideological fence 
around its stagnant economy. Without 
substantial additional investment^ parti¬ 
cularly in industry, including power and 
transport, neither the public sector nor 
the private industry can receive the 
required stimulus for growth. When the 
rate of gross domestic saving is not even 
10 percent of the gross domestic product, 
any expectation of a spurt in investment 
in the immediate future would be mis¬ 
placed. There are gaps in the economy 
as well as social needs which have to be 
met before the weight of mass poverty 
widens them further. A fresh look at the 
strategy for foreign investment in India 
appears overdue. 


R. B. Mathur 

Investing for Socialism 




It ntust be admitted that the present 
governmental policy is to encourage 
foreign capital participation in export 
oriented industries upto around 40 per¬ 
cent of the equity capital. This is based 
on the hope that more foreign earnings 
will be generated than necessary to cover 
the repatriation of dividends, royalty and 
the like. Normally one should have ex¬ 
pected that with the degree of sophisti¬ 
cation already achieved by the Indian 
industry and the availability of cheap 
labour and almost unlimited export 
potential, a number of foreign firms would 
be anxious to collaborate with private 
firms in India. Yet there has not been 
any spectacular development in this 
respect. This is partly because many 
Indian firms are less interested in exports, 
iiKpite of the subsidies and other in¬ 
centives offered, than in making a quicker 
profit in the domestic market. This 
problem is being gradually countered by 
making exports obligatory to an extent 
but still the Indian entrepreneur is by and 
large yet to make up his mind whether he 
would prefer long term earnings in the 
foreign market to easier profits in the 
short term in the home market. In arriving 
at this decision, the private industrialist, 
and therefore his foreign collaborator, 
are influenced by the stability of the 
government’s fiscal and nationalisation 
policies and generally the credibility of 
official pledges. But even more than 
these is the deterrence of bureaucratic 
delays in implementing a decision taken 
in principle by the government. Indian 
industrialists and potential partners from 
r abroad knock around from office to office 
for advice and clearances which never 
seem to come. Every industrial venture 
today has multi-disciplinary ramifications 
which peans that even in one organisation 
like the Directorate General of Technical 
Development, a single officer will not be 
able to give his views on the venture as 
a whole. This is a matter for which a 
solution has to be found by the govern¬ 
ment but such a solution has proved 
elusive in spite of reorganisations and 
any number of procedural changes. 

There are a large number of industries 
where India lacks the necessary skill 
and technology : electronic instruments, 
power tillers, precision measuring tools, 
typewriters, manufacture of industrial 


machinery like accelerated freeze drying 
plants, low temperature freezers and 
rubber goods manufacturing machines, 
machinery for making ferro-alloy castings, 
non-ferrous semis, industrial sewing 
machines, instruments for applying pesti¬ 
cides are some examples. We need also a 
vast agricultural implement industry for 
which we have neither the capital nor 
the technology to ensure the availability 
of farm equipment, usable on fields of 
standard size and at prices within the 
reach of the average farmer. Another 
field in which we are handicapped is 
the manufacture of small capacity 
power generating sets which can 
be availed of by factories, cinemas, hos¬ 
pitals, government institutions, etc. Yet 
another area in which we seem to be 
unable to move forward without outside 
help is in developing the backward areas 
where we lack not only capital but even 
the exploratory effort to venture into 
these virgin tracts. It will thus be seen 
that even where the export potential is 
not obvious or immediate, foreign invest¬ 
ment, as well as technology, should be 
welcome if these are available on terms 
which are not prejudicial to our interests. 

The foreign investor looks at the 
possibility of participation in India from 
essentially two angles : the return on 
investment and the risk to his “industrial 
property”. It can be nobody’s case 
that the return on foreign capital invested 
in India so far has been low. It has 
seldom been less than 10 percent after 
tax and has often been substantially 
higher. In fact India has a favourable 
record in freely allowing the permitted 
level of dividend repatriation, transfer of 
royalty, payment of lump sums for out¬ 
right purchase of technology, etc. Unlike 
certain other developing countries there 
has been no restriction on the outflow of 
dividend in cash. Levels of profit in 
India also compare favourably with most 
developing countries. 

There must be good reason therefore 
if the investment climate for foreign 
capital is going through a cold spell at 
present. If the experience of our public 
sector undertakings is any indication 
foreign technology can be transplanted on 
Indian soil and thrive only with constant 
doctoring over a period of time. This 
is not because Indian managers or tech¬ 


nicians are of a poorer kind but 
the imported technology has 
adapted to the material specifications and’*'] 
labour skills in India. So when 
government insists on no more purchase | 
than of the manufacturing technology* ;vf 
several foreign firms willingly agree in the / 
knowledge that they have little to lose ^ 
because nothing much may come out of 
the Indian attempt to work a foreign > 
technology. It has been proved time and 
again that India’s deficiency is in good 
management, including latest manage¬ 
ment techniques, as in uptodate tech¬ 
nology. A false sense of prestige should 
not prevent the country from realising 
that modern technology and modern 
management go hand in hand, and 
one without the other is unproductive. 
The stock argument against foreign 
capital participation in industries without 
much export potential, is that a country 
which does not have a surplus foreign 
reserve cannot afford large dividend 
repatriation. Some countries have over¬ 
come this problem by paying part of the 
dividend in the form of supplies of 
goods including semifinished items to 
the collaborating firm for use in its 
own country or in a venture in a third 
country. If the Indian government is 
prepared to consider various alterna¬ 
tives on merit, workable arrangements 
could be arrived at even with American * 
investors who seem to be hypersensitive 
to every political and policy move of the 
Indian government. 

The foreign investor's fear of appro¬ 
priation is real and makes him believe 
that any investment in*India would carry 
an unacceptably high risk. Any 
country has, for political reasons, the , 
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right to expropriate foreign property so 
f long as the policy is not discriminatory, 
" and it fulfils its natural obligation to 
pay adequate compensation promptly, 
adequately and in an effectively realisable 
form. If India conforms to these norms 
and in addition spells out its nationalisa¬ 
tion policy in respect of the major indus¬ 
tries that will remain stable for the 
foreseeable future, foreign capital will be 
less shy to come in. 

This is an age in which the multi- 
' national corporations have managed to 
»"POol resources and expertise from the 
' world over for developing underdeveloped 
areas primarily to provide better markets 
for their own products. There is no 



reason why the relationship with such a 
corporation cannot be jcontained within 
the broad economic policies which the 
Indian government has laid down. The 
problem is one of matching terms that 
are reasonable for the investor with 
benefits that are substantial for the 
country receiving the investment. India’s 
past record in respect of return on invest¬ 
ment as well as risk to investment have 
been favourable to foreign capital. Only 
an unnecessarily hostile political climate 
makes it appear otherwise. It is to 
India’s advantage to restore the mutual 
confidence in her relations with foreign 
investors and take the maximum advan¬ 
tage of them to transform her economic 
structure the way she wants. 


R. P. Kataria 

Federal Bankruptcy 


The cohesiveness of a federal system 
depends ultimately on the economic 
strength of its units. It is not so much 
a question of arithmetical equality among 
the constituent states in physical or 
financial terms as a matter of their pro¬ 
gressing together in even step. A federal 
iet»up loses its rationale if the compo¬ 
nents depend on the centre even more 
than on themselves for their sustenance. 
A review of the trends in revenue and 
expenditure of the states over the last 
two decades reveals on the one hand a 
sharply uneven rate of, and indeed effort 
at, economic growth among them, and 
on the other hand an abject, and steadily 
increasing, dependence by them on the 
centre. 

Development expenditure can be met 
only by mobilising additional revenue. 
Yet the effort of the states to increase 
their internal resources has generally 
slackened, especially after the third five 
year plan. If a few states did well in 
gathering additional revenue, the lethargy 
or unwillingness of most of the others 
has ensured that as a whole the states 
fared miserably. 

During the first plan, the states did 
very little by way of additional taxation. 
Against a target of Rs 230 crores for the 


plan period the achievement was only 
Rs 80 crores, a mere 35 percent. It was 
more a case of unwillingness than inabi¬ 
lity, of political cold feet than financial 
caution. West Bengal for instance had 
set a target of Rs 37 crores but it went 
in during this period for practically no 
fresh tax. Similar was the case with 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. The only 
states where the additional taxation came 
near the targets were Bombay, Punjab 
and to a lesser extent Rajasthan. 

In the second plan the states’ target 
for additional taxation was 225 crores. 
This was broadly achieved in spite of the 
failure of several states to realise their 
responsibility. The third plan target for 
fresh tax revenue of 610 crores was also 
achieved, the states taken together. But 
the performance of several states was 
indifferent. While Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Maharashtra and 
Madras were progressive, Bihar, West 
Bengal and Uttar Pradesh were extremely 
reluctant to impose any new taxes. 

In the three annual plans that followed 
the third plan, even those states which 
did well by way of mobilising additional 
revenue slipped back. There was no 
mechanism by which the stipulations in 
the national plans could be enforced 
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effectively on all the states. So those 
states which exercised a measure of 
financial self-discipline had no particular 
incentive to tighten their belts further, 
when the prodigal states were carefree 
in their dependence on the generosity of 
the centre. In 1966-67, against a target 
of nearly 46 crores, the additional revenue 
realised was only 22 crores. The next 
year the aim was to collect 51 crores and 
the actual realised was 29 crores. In the 
third year 1968-69 the target itself was 
set at a modest level of 13 crores but 
the achievement was still short by half 
a crore. During the fourth plan, 1969-74, 
the states have managed to mobilise some 
1052 crores against the target of 1098 
crores. But the shortfall is much greater 
than is apparent, if one reckons th<? 
fact that in the last seven years coi* £6- 
dity prices went up by 91.6 per cent. 

One inevitable result of the slacken¬ 
ing effort of the states to increase the 
tax revenue was that their share in 
the total revenue of the states and 
the centre declined. As a percentage 
of the total revenue receipts, the states’ 
receipts went down steadily from 64.5 
percent in 1960-61 to 60.8 percent in 
1970-71 and 53.9 percent in 1973-74. 
This trend was accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in both develop¬ 
ment and non-development expenditure. 
This will be clear from the fact that 
the states’ own resources were expected 
to finance nearly 75 percent of 
their total expenditure in 1969-70 but 
less than 60 percent in 1973-74. This 
diminishing ability for financial self- 
support has been a steady feature of the 
last several years. As a result the reli¬ 
ance of the state on the centre has cons¬ 
tantly increased. The proportion of 
resources transferred from the ctLtre in 
the form of shared taxes and grants in 
aid to the states’ revenue receipts has shot 
up fantastically over the past 20 years, 
from 22.1 percent in 1951-52 to 46.1 
percent in 1973-74. While the resources 
transferred have in absolute terms nearly 
doubled in the past five years, the states’ 
own revenue receipts have increased 
during the period by a mere 40 percent. 

Another dimension to the increasing 
dependence of the states on the centre 
has been the loans from the latter. These 
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loans totalled only Rs 155 crores in 1951. 
They rose to 651 crores in 1972. The 
average annual growth rate has been 
nearly 200 percent. In terms of per¬ 
centage, the rate of increase in the volume 
of these loans declined during successive 
plan periods, yet in absolute terms these 
increased very fast—by 788 crores, 1171 
crores, 2089 crores and 2185 crores 
respectively during the last four plan 
periods. The total outstanding debt of 
the state governments at the end of 
March 1974 might be as much as 11,670 
crores, higher by 876 crores than the out¬ 
standing debt a year earlier. Out of 
this order of indebtedness, the out¬ 
standing loans from the centre alone 
would have increased during the fourth 
p^Wn period from 5584 crores to 8536 
crates^ an increase of nearly 52 percent. 

There are certain permissible pro¬ 
cedures of deficit financing available to 
the states like ways and means advances 
and ad hoc accommodation for certain 
exigencies. But it has been a practice 
with the states to run up almost unlimited 
overdrafts on the Reserve Bank. Accord¬ 
ing to the fifth Finance Commission, “of 


the 17 states, six or seven states have 
been having persistent unauthorised over¬ 
drafts.some of the less prosperous 

states did not get into unauthorised over¬ 
drafts while some relatively better off 
states had done so.*’ The states over¬ 
drafts which stood at 371 crores in June 
1971 rose to 642 crores in April 1972. A 
decision was taken then that the Reserve 
Bank shall cease to extend the facility 
of overdraft to the states, except for a 
purely temporary period not exceeding 
7 days. The idea was to enforce a certain 
discipline on the states by limiting the 
expenditure both on plan and non-plan 
account, to the actual availability of 
resources. In a sense, some result was 
achieved : the states’ overdrafts came 
down rapidly to 51 crores at the end of 
March 1973. But that was only a partial 
picture. Simultaneous with the stoppage 
of overdraft, the Reserve Bank had in¬ 
creased the normal ways and means 
advances to 12 times the states’ minimum 
balances. The states’ entitlement under 
special ways and means advances was 
also somewhat raised. The effect was 
to provide the states with a useful alter¬ 
native to the earlier habit of wilful 


reliance on overdrafts. According to tta|| 
revised estimates of 1972-73 the stalrfl 
have shown deficits totalling 151 crorell^ 
excluding the advances of 421 croral ^ 
given by the centre that year to clett"; 
the earlier overdrafts. 

Clearly, the taking over of the states* 
liabilities by the centre is no answer tor y 
the need for strict financial discipline 
(which means simply containing the ex* 
penditure within the available resources) 
on the part of the states. The tendency 
of the states to incur expenditure aa 
they like and later pass the liability 
to the centre has to be stopped if the 
present inter-state competition in deficit 
financing is to end. 

New financial procedures will have 
to be decided upon and strictly enforced 
to ensure that the state budgets are inva¬ 
riably balanced. For this the Reserve 
Bank will have to show a certain robust 
independence in matters of monetary 
policies and banking practices. Secondly 
the states should be forced by the Reserve 
Bank, if not by the centre, to depend 
mainly on themselves to raise the revenue 
resources. The common complaint that 
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the states 9 tax structure is inelastic is not 
born out by facts. The sales tax and 
die taxes on transport are high yielding 
Olid have steadily increased over the 
years. The potential for revenue in the 
form of agricultural income tax awaits 
to be taxed, as pointed by the Raj 
Committee report. More efficient man¬ 
agement of the departmental undertak¬ 
ings should help end the losses or increase 
the surplus from these. The Venkata- 
laman Committee had recommended 
measures to improve the working and 
raise the yield from the state electricity 
undertakings. The Nijalingappa Com¬ 
mittee had proposed measures to obtain 
better financial returns from the irriga¬ 
tion projects. The reports of the taxation 
enquiry committees of Uttar Pradesh 


and Kerala gave estimates of the huge 
extent of evasion of sales tax and other 
taxes in these states. The magnitude of 
tax evasion and avoidance in the other 
states must also be appalling. The 
collection of tax arrears must also add 
considerably to current resources. Non¬ 
development expenditure must be severely 
curbed, before the question of increasing 
the share of the states from the divisible 
pool of taxes or debt relief by the centre 
are considered. The awaited report of 
the sixth Finance Commission can only 
suggest certain remedial measures. But 
if the states, abetted by the centre, decide 
not to change their disastrous ways of 
financial mismanagement, the federal 
future may have little to look 
forward to. 


B. K. Gupta 

Waiting for the Ombudsman 


The time that the institution of an 
Indian Ombudsman is taking to be born 
teems as scandalous as the corruption it is 
expected eventually to curb. As a quick 
survey of the tortuous course which the 
proposal has taken over nearly a decade 
would reveal, it has had more than its 
share of official procrastination. No one 
in a position of any authority seems to 
want the ombudsman. And if ever the 
institution is to come, it would possibly 
be so emasculated as to be rendered 
largely innocuous. 

In the field of administration, two 
of the more novel experiments have 
been the French system of adminis¬ 
trative courts called conseils d'etat 
and the Scandinavian institution of 
the ombudsman, it was the Swedish 
constitution of 1809 which brought 
forth the idea of the ombudsman. Its 
success was slow. But today this device 
for controlling the bureaucracy and re¬ 
dressing public grievances has evoked 
worldwide interest if not yet general 
acceptance. The institution of the om¬ 
budsman, or systems similar to it, exists 
in Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Norway, 
West Germany, New Zealand, Britain, 
the USA, Canada, Ireland, and Mauritius. 


Improving the means by which an indi¬ 
vidual citizen can voice dissatisfaction 
with governmental action, or inaction, 
has always been a major concern of 
democratic governments, the ombudsman 
is an important addition to their armoury. 

In India, the idea of the new insti¬ 
tution of ombudsman was first formally, 
put forth, in April 1963 in the course of 
a parliamentary debate on the grants of 
the law ministry. The then law minister 
promised to look into the matter. In 
July the same year the then chief justice 
of India, while addreessing the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, sup¬ 
ported the idea on the ground that the 
confidence of the public is the main asset 
of an administration and that the sense 
of confidence on the pari of the people 
that their grievences will be looked into 
will be strengthened by an institution 
like that of the ombudsman. The follow¬ 
ing September, the Rajasthan Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Committee recommended 
the creation of an ombudsman for that 
state. Speaking to the All India Congress- 
Committee at Jaipur in November 1963, 
Prime Minister Nehru confessed his fasci¬ 
nation for the idea mainly because he 
said, ombudsman would have the autho- 
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rity to deal with charges even against 
the prime minister. The plea, for an 
impartial machinery to deal with the 
grievances of the common citizen was 
once again made in the Lok Sabha in 
April 1964. About the same time the 
then attorney general stressed on the need 
for routing out corruption and for ex¬ 
peditious redress of public grievances if 
democracy were to survive; he made a 
pointed reference to the institution of the 
ombudsman. 

A resolution was moved in the Lok 
Sabha on 9 April, 1965 for constituting 
a commission of MPs to examine the 
question of a suitable machinery for in¬ 
vestigation into, and redress of, public 
grievances. In October the following 
year, the Administrative Reforms .C 
mission recommended the creation olthe 
offices of Lokpal and the Lokayukta. A 
private member's bill was introduced in 
parliament in 1967 for this purpose but 
it was withdrawn on the government's 
assurance that a similar, and in fact 
more comprehensive bill would soon be 
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brought forward by it. The Lokpal and 
Lokayukta’d bill was subsequently intro¬ 
duced by the home minister on 9 May 
1968. It was referred the next day to a 
joint committee of the houses of parlia¬ 
ment which submitted reports towards 
the end of March the next year. The 
committee suggested a number of amend¬ 
ments *to the original draft. The Lok 
Sabha passed the bill after a lengthy 
debate on 20 August 1969. The bill was 
pending for the consideration of the 
Rajya Sabha. When in December 1970. 
the Lok Sabha was dissolved, the bill 
automatically lapsed, under the consti¬ 
tutional provision in Article 107 (5). It 
was reintroduced in the new Lok Sabha 
°bk 1 1 August 1971. Nothing has been 
heififo since then ; so much for the anxiety 
of the government to push through an 
idea which had once fascinated it. 

As for the scope of this long awaited 
bill, the government has kept out of the 
purview of the Lokpal and his deputies, 
the Lokayuktas, matters concerning 
foreign relations, certain types of com¬ 
mercial activities of the government and 
certain aspects of personnel administra¬ 
tion as well as matters for which there is 
! technically a remedy by way of proceed¬ 
ings before a tribunal or a court of law. 
This has been done so that the Lokpal 
may not get buried under an intole¬ 
rably heavy workload. The exclusion of 
foreign relations from the purview of the 
Lokpal is understandable but not the 
other items in the list of exemption. For 
instance, it is wellknown that one of the 
sources of corruption within the govern¬ 
ment is the commercial nexus between 
the administration and those who enter 
into contracts with it. It is unlikely that 
a cod|ractor will turn a complainant in a 
case where there has been corruption 
to which he is a party. Similarly 
number of aspects of personnel adminis¬ 
tration like appointments, removals, 
emoluments, discipline, retirement and 
other matters relating to conditions of 
service are put outside the scope of the 
Lokpal. In a milieu in which nepotism 
is a powerful accessary of corruption, the 
effective power of the Lokpal would re¬ 
main circumscribed if he is kept out of 
the greater part of the field of personnel 
administration. Again, it needs to be 
recognised that corruption thrives today 


not because there are no legal remedies 
for it but because such remedies are 
difficult to be applied in practice. While 
legal remedies involve complicated pro¬ 
cedures, it was hoped the investigative 
processes of the Lokpal would be easy 
and swift. But as the bill stands, the 
Lokpal would be barred from proceeding 
in a matter for which technically there is 
a legal remedy. In effect therefore the 
aggrieved citizen will be left with no 
remedy. 

It appears extraordinary that the 
Lokpal is prevented from looking into 
action taken by the police for the purpose 
of investigating crime or its failure to 
take such action. He would also have 
no jurisdiction in the area of public 
prosecution which in practice is very 
much a matter within the discretion of 
the police and the political boss in charge 
of that portfolio. It has been said that 
the Indian Penal Code is founded on the 
distrust of the Indian police: the Lokpal 
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bill seems to be based on blind trust 
in the police. 

The proposed bill also excludes from 
its purview the prime minister and by 
analogy the state chief ministers. This 
exception seriously detracts from the 
effectiveness of the investigating powers 
of the Lokpal into charges against even 
the other ministers. Given the collective 
responsibility of the cabinet and the pre¬ 
vailing practice of the erring ministers to 
rope in the prime minister, or the chief 
minister, before violating the norms of 
behaviour, they can easily take shelter in 
an area into which the Lokpal is pro* 
hibited from entering. 

The delays and mutilations to which 
the original scheme of the ombudsman 
has been subjected would warrant a fresh 
look by the public as well as the parlia¬ 
ment at the ill-fated bill, pending befoif 
the Lok Sabha. A toothless watchdog 
may not after all be worth the trouble 
and cost of keeping. 
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Jottings 


Q When free from bouts of bickering, 
New Delhi's municipal committee is 
gripped by spasms of spending. A couple 
of years ago the frontage of the Victorian 
building that housed its own offices was 
pulled down in the name of a 20 (or 30?) 
storeyed city centre ; mounds of excava¬ 
ted earth and tons of steel gathering rust 
disfigured what used to be a garden but 
the building plan soon vanished in a 
controversy. That it is playing with other 
people’s money, does not occur to the 
NDMC : it had the cheek to call a new 
(and well built for once) bridge their ‘gift 
to the people'. The latest in their long 
list of costly gimmicks, inspired patently 
by Delhi’s increasing tribe of contractors, 
is a 20 lakh community recreation centre 
at Connaught Place, of all places. Some 
time ago the extensive natural lawn over 
there was sliced up and many gracious 
trees were felled to provide for innumer¬ 
able footpaths in expensive sand stone, 
a far-away public convenience hidden 
under a monstrous concrete fountain and 
hideous iron railings all over. The 
official name for all this was beautifica¬ 
tion. If now a recreation centre (the 
baits offered are non-stop TV shows, a 
skating rink, table-tennis, snacks and 
coffee) is added to this welter, the 
legalised vandalism would be complete. 
Interestingly, NDMC bemoans its lack 
of means to keep the place clean by 
having the shops and office buildings 
(these are what Connaught Place is all 
about) painted once in 2 or 3 years. That 
the tenure of the present municipal 
committee ends on 30 September is per¬ 
haps a silver lining. The decision to 
finally destroy the heart, and what was 
once the pride, of the capital now rests 
with the union cabinet. 

□ You bum your fingers, playing with 
fire. Enlist for war and you risk your 
life. If you spend a lifetime making or 
filling dangerous stuff like propellants, 
detonators and pyrotechnic compositions, 
you are prone to accident. Fatal inci- 
l dents were reported from the government 
| factory at Kirkee in June and again in 
/ August. Lack of sufficient precaution 
| could be a cause; sabotage has also been 


loosely mentioned .as a possibility. 
Official investigations may or may not 
bring forth a convincing clue. But 
public judgement on these periodic but 
gruesome happenings must be guided 
not by panic or suspicion but an inform¬ 
ed sense of proportion. The world aver¬ 
age of fatal accidents in explosives 
manufacturing units fluctuated during 
the sixties, between 0.1 and 0.2 for every 
1000 men employed. How does the 
Indian industry compare? To the extent 
official sources are more forthcoming 
with the facts, the public will depend 
less on plain hearsay. 

□ The Indo-Soviet treaty of friendship 
notwithstanding, the birth anniversary of 
Leo Tolstoy on 9 September went largely 
unnoticed in this country. Latter-day 
commentators have sought to liken 
Gandhi to Tolstoy, drawing on Romain 
Rolland’s lyrical words that the young 
Gandhi “received from the hands of 
the dying Tolstoy that heavenly light 
which the old Russian apostle had reserv¬ 
ed in his soul, warmed with his love, 
nourished with his sorrow”. The simi¬ 
larities are obvious : both men had a 
reasoned revulsion against materialistic 
values, respect for the supreme law of 
love and a belief in moral progress 
through repudiation of violence. But 
Gandhi was a practical political leader, 
willing to accept organised government 
and to tolerate private property. As 
much a creative artist as a thinker, Tolstoy 
sought after absolutes in a world of 
incomplete knowledge and of imperfect 
men. He was unwilling to compromise. 
His rationalism took him to limits which 
appeared to lesser men as absurd. 

□ A delectably upstart American once 
told his copassenger, who happened to be 
Tagore, how he despaired of travelling 
by India’s slow-motion rail coaches, used 
as he was to quick hops by air back 
home. The poet enquired what he would 
do on reaching his destination with all 
the saved time at his disposal. The 
makers of the Anglo-French supersonic 
Concorde, unlike our American, have a 
ready reply ; fly to New York from 
London in 3 hours and 43 minutes in the 
morning, transact business during the day 
and return home in time for dinner. 
Costing at least $ 60 million apiece, will 
the Concorde pay ? With many world 
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airlines opting out of their choice t< 
buy the Concorde, due to heavy working 
losses, there was a time not long ago 
when its promotors weren’t quite sure of 
the answer. Things are now looking up, 
or rather made to look up. The British 
Airways have 5 Concordes on order. 
A supersonic service across the north 
Atlantic is scheduled to start in the 
second half of 1975. The wavering world 
airlines might relent and restore their 
orders. Even China is interested. Con¬ 
corde is the aircraft of the future, but 
it is coming sooner than people realise. 
And as to whether it will pay, that would 
depend, we are told, on the travelling 
public. They are not any longer going 
to choose their airlines by the spangle 
of the champagne or the looks, 
stewardess ; “the choice is between the 
airlines who offer the Concorde and those 
who do not.” One should be thankful, 
all the same, to have this choice, even 
beyond 1975. 

□ Billie beat Bobby in an epitome of 
utterly unmarxian class struggle which, 
for that reason, attracted the anxious 
attention of many whom even a Wimble¬ 
don final would leave cold and unmoved. 
Tennis-wise, Mrs King’s one-sided sweep, 
6-4, 6-3, 6-3 was tepid fare. But she and 
Riggs got $200,000 and $ 100,000 res¬ 
pectively out of the match—which is 
really defeat for none and victory for 
both, to twist a noble Buddhist theme. 
A beaming Mrs King wisecracked : ‘A 
lot of people saw tennis for the first 
time’. Not, one trusts, for the last time. 

□ ‘Probe into Cadbury’ screamed a 
sensational headline. For a hilarious 
moment this looked more like an invita¬ 
tion to children than information for the 
grown ups. As it turned out, the .depart¬ 
ment of company affairs had ordered an 
investigation into the monopolistic and 
restrictive trade practices of Cadbury Fry 
(India) Ltd, who apparently were fixing 
their prices with no relation to produc¬ 
tion costs. Having made enough profits 
to last a corporate lifetime, the company 
might perhaps be only too willing to 
wind up. That would be to let down 
the children on whose uncalculating 
partiality it had cashed in so fabulously; 
The company had better behave and 
spare the kids nationalised chocolates. 

Nomad 
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the week that was 


□ A six-point formula to solve the 
Andhra Pradesh problem has been evolv¬ 
ed at New Delhi. Popular rule may be 
restored in that state by the end of 
October if the Centre is satisfied that 
the formula has been accepted widely in 
both regions. The reaction to the for¬ 
mula has been mixed. Many separatists 
and integrationists have announced their 
acceptance but some are protesting 
against it. 

□'The former Argentinian President 
luatrPeron has been returned to power 
n the presidential elections, while his 
vife Isabel has been elected Vice Presi- 
jent. The Perons got 56 to 60 percent 
)f the votes ; the Radical Party got 20 
o 23 percent. 

□ Bolivian authorities announced that 
hey have smashed a secret plot by a 
;roup of exiled raarxists to overthrow 
’resident kugo Banzer’s military regime. 

U Libya has agreed to supply 4.5 million 
ons of crude to India by the end of 

975. 

] Mao Tse-tung has personally pledged 
Chinese support for the Egyptians during 
two hour meeting with the Egyptian 
'ice President Hussein El Shafei, in 
‘eking. 

] Tension mounted in Peshawar when 
7 people, including 11 leaders of Pakh- 
)on guard, were arrested. The Pakh- 
>on guard is a National Awami Party 
uxiliary. 

3 Thelfjwedish Prime Minister Olof 
ulme has turned down opposition 
iggestions that he resign or call new 
ections in the near future following 
ie tied parliamentary elections on 16 
^ptember. 

I A plot to overthrow the new republi- 
n regime in Afghanistan has been 
•led and many prominent persons 
rested. 

The German Democratic Republic, 
p Federal Republic of Germany and 
P Bahamas have been admitted to the 
pited Nations. 


□ Japan has agreed to accord Indian 
iron ore suppliers ‘the most favoured 
nation* treatment. 

□ Thailand’s National Assembly has 
approved a government bill lifting a 14 
year old ban on trade with China. 

□ The Cypriot rebel Gen George 
Grivas has rejected a call by President 
Makarios to stop armed activity and 
pursue his cause by political means only. 

□ Senegal is to break off diplomatic 
relations with Guinea following accusa¬ 
tions by that country that Senegal is 
harbouring anti-Guinean plotters. 

□ The Bangladesh parliament has adop¬ 
ted a bill empowering the president to 
proclaim a state of emergency when the 
country’s security is threatened by war 
or external aggression or by internal 
disturbance. The bill also empowers 
parliament to make laws providing for 
preventive detention. 

□ The Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
has criticised Russia for not doing enough 
to help Arab nations in their conflict 
with Israel. A few days later Sadat and 
the Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev 
were reported to be in conference at an 
undisclosed site. 

□ Private trade in foodgrain will not 
be permitted in Maharashtra from 
1 October. 

□ Japan and the European Economic 
Community have agreed to seek balanced 
trade in order to avoid import export 
frictions such as those Japan had with 
the US last year. 

□ Marxist parties have been banned in 
Chile. Gen Ugarte has rescinded con¬ 
trols ordered by Allende, to bring back a 
free economy. Several leftist nations 
have broken ties with Chile, they include 
the USSR, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 

□ The legislative assembly of the east 
Malaysian state of Sabah has adopted 
Malay as the official language and Islam 
as the official religion. 
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jcLIPPINGsj 

□ Those in Delhi who have been protes- 
ting against high prices may take some 
comfort in the thought that there are 
others cities in the world where prices 
are even higher. In the capital of oil rich 
Algeria, for example, they are so high 
that our colleague thanked Providence 
for locating his permanent residence in 
Delhi. Some price hikes were to be ex¬ 
pected on prestigious occasions like a 
summit meet but our colleague was un¬ 
prepared for a series of surprises. A 
modest business lunch even in wayside 
restaurants cost him as much as Rs 75. 
The biggest drain on his slender resour¬ 
ces was on hiring a security cleared taxi 
which cost him Rs 440 a day plus petrol. 
He says he provided for the investment 
by missing meals as often as he could. 
The best surprise came when he bought 
an ordinary watch strap which Janpath 
shops sell for about Rs 3 to replace his 
broken one: he paid Rs 22. As for 
security at the summit the hosts carried 
things a bit too far - even journalists’ 
typewriters were searched every morning. 

Q India has the world’s highest rate of 
mortality due to drowning, the annual 
average being 10 per 100,000 people. 

□ Hidden in the flowers on either side 
of the British Queen, at the top table, 
are red and green traffic lights. These 
are operated by a steward standing 
behind the Queen so waiters can be 
signalled to serve at the same time. 

□ A 13-year-old boy, in a coma for 
490 days after being hit on the head by a 
stray golf ball, died in Japan. 

□ When King Olav of Norway paid an 
official visit to Brazil he was accompanied 
by a retinue of eight. When the British 
Queen visited the same country, she took 
five aeroplanes, a yacht with 230 ratings 
and 21 officers, two frigates, 14 members 
of her household, two plain-clothes police 
officers, seven officials, 24 additional staff 
including the Royal Pastry Chef and a 
Page of the Presence and a 22 piece 
orchestra. 


□ Japan’s Loch Neas monster hunters 
have promised to give a framed picture 
of the beast to Britain’s Princess Anne as 
a wedding present. 

□ Whenever guests are expected at 
Windsor or Buckingham Palace, a foot¬ 
man walks the corridors swinging a cen¬ 
ser of smouldering lavender. At Wind¬ 
sor, house-guests will always find books 
of interest to them thoughtfully laid out 
in their rooms or in the library. 

□ A house that runs entirely on solar 
power has been built in Delaware in the 
United States, it is claimed. The house 
uses sun rays to produce all the electri¬ 
city it needs. The internal heating or 
cooling is also done by solar power. The 
house looks normal except for the two 
long black panels on the 45-degree 
angled roof—a design which permits 
collection of as much solar energy as 
possible. 

□ At least 12 Cambodian Government 
army officers were summarily executed 
a day after they ordered their troops to 
retreat in the face of an insurgent attack. 

□ Hitachi Limited has claimed that it 
has successfully developed Robot No 1 
with the sense of sight and touch—the 
first such robot in the world. The robot 
has been delivered to a “Japanese con¬ 
crete industry firm in Ibaraki, north¬ 
east of Tokyo, to be employed in tighten¬ 
ing bolts of frames for concrete piles 
and the like.” Such perceptive robots 
are expected to usher in an era of unman¬ 
ned plants. The industrial robot is equip¬ 
ped with a television camera functioning 
as human eyes, a tactile senser correspon¬ 
ding to human fingers, a device for per¬ 
ceiving shape and positions, a control 
device and arms. 

□ The 24 flying clubs in India are facing 
closure for want of funds, spare parts, 
fuel and oil. 

□ Seven foreign tourists—four men and 
three women—were sentenced to 20 days 
in jail for swimming in the nude off the 
island of Corfu. 

□ Doctors in Poznan in Poland have 
successfully separated Siamese twin baby 
girls although one was without a heart 
and could not survive on her own. 
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□ “I feel like a matador and the Indian! 

capital is like a big bull ring,” said al 
foreigner. I 

□ Sikhs are posing as maulanas and 
Pakistanis are masquerading as Sikhs by 
growing beards and reciting gurubani , 
forming a new clan of smugglers on the 
border. 

□ Thirty four people are today living in 
the world with transplanted hearts, accor- 
ding to the South African heart trans- 
plant pioneer, Prof. Christiaan Barnard 

□ The US State Department has rejec¬ 
ted a proposal by the Shan rebels oj 
Burma to stop opium traficking in returi 
for US support for Shan independence 
and $ 12 million in economic assi^gftce 

□ It is simply a question of loyally. Aftei 
all, Princess Anne is our employer! 
daughter.—British Defence Ministrj 
spokesman about an Army wedding pre 
sent for Princess Anne. 

□ The Pakistani Education Secretar] 
said 15,000 schools and all their book 
have been destroyed in the recent flood 
in Punjab and Sind. 

□ Attacking an idea Mrs Sylvia Haw 
thorne, a 71-year old grandmother andi 
member of Nottingham’s Moral Rearma 
ment group said, ‘When God create* 
man he did not expect this sort of thing, 

□ Japanese scientists have said a nei 
island is emerging near Nishinojim 
island in the Ogasawara islands (Bonins 
in the West Pacific, 930 km south o 
Tokyo. 

□ “Just imported”, screams a garis 
sign on a lurid looking billboard. Wha 
have we just imported ? “Adultery, se: 
revenge,” says the sign. A n$5T film < 
course, imported from England—by on 
own self-appointed ‘sarkari’ importer 
The official grouse against “Hollywoo 
films” was that they were often of poc 
quality, and the complaint against the ol 
importers—the Indian Motion Pictur* 
Producers Association—was that th< 
were foisting bad films on innocei 
Indian audiences and polluting our min< 
and morals. Then how come “se 
adultery and revenge” have “just” bet 
imported ? Have such films become acce] 
table because they are coming throuj 
proper channels? 
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The Economy 


gnomics of Scarcity 

The accumulated sins of our fertiliser 
inners have brought forth an acute 
untry-wide shortage of chemical ferti- 
cr. While there is no possibility of an 
mediate spurt in indigenous produc- 
n, long term contracts with foreign 
ppliers have not yet been possible. The 
iditional sources of purchase like USA 
d Japan are unpromising, thanks to 
gc scale advance buying by Russia and 
rina. The supplies earlier expected 
jm-east Europe are also not available. 
f'u^Sjpearch for foreign fertiliser conti- 
les, the international prices are rising, 
ic price of naphtha which went up by 
out 60 percent in the past year has 
ne up by another Rs 60 per ton in the 
st one month. Meanwhile, the indi- 
nous producers are asking for an 
:rcase of Rs 250 a ton for urea and a 
responding rise for the other ferti- 
ers. Thanks to the recent decision to 
crease the procurement price of wheat 
id rice, it is argued that the farmer can 
ar higher fertiliser prices. The govern¬ 
ed on the other hand seems to feel 
at the profits in the industry are such 
at increasing costs ought to be absor- 
:d by it. Whatever the final decision, 
should be such as would encourage 
:w units to come up quickly in the 
ivate sector in addition to those plan- 
id by the government. An estimated 
5 percent of fertiliser can be saved by 
voiding wasteful use. The search for 
>reign sources must also continue ; for 
least another 3 years the availability 
ill be severely less than the minimum 
xessary for the food production targets. 

he Non-Development Decade 

According to a survey by the UN 
dustrial Development Organisation of 
c manufacturing output of the develop- 
i countries over the last 2 decades, the 
'erage annual growth rate in the 1950s 
as an impressive 10 percent. But in 
e so called first UN Development 
ecade 1960-70, the rate fell to 6.4 per- 
■nt. There has been a slight turn for 
c better in the late sixties, but any 


improvement in the second development 
decade would be possible only with a 
greater effort. More significant perhaps 
is the finding that 92 percent of the 
total world manufacturing output during 
1955-1970 came from the developed 
countries. This lopsided concentration 
inevitably determines the pattern of world 
trade and the future prospects of growth 
for the undeveloped countries. 

A Hopeful Trend 

The Engineering Export Promotion 
Council’s exports, during April-July, 
were of the value of nearly Rs 47 
crores, 20 percent more than in the 
same months last year. Auto parts, 
asbestos, cement plants, boilers, earth- 
moving equipment, electric wires and 
cables, bicycles, small tools, electric 
motors, switchgears, transformers, air- 
conditioners and refrigerators are some 
of the items which recorded appreciable 
increase. The export target of Rs 200 
crores for the year is achievable, especi¬ 
ally as several high value orders (e.g. 
boilers, wagons and structural fabrica¬ 
tion) are due for delivery in the next 
few months. Availability of steel and 
shipping space however continue to be 
uncertain. 

Budgetary Illusions 

The government’s hopeful commitment 
to economise Rs 400 crores in non¬ 
development expenditure in the current 
year presumes, rather facilely, the ability 
on its part not merely to cut expenses 
under certain agreed heads of account, 
but also to control the other disbursements 
and receipts within reasonable limits of 
the original budget estimates. It would 
make little difference to the final financial 
picture if, for instance, Rs 5 million is 
saved under travelling allowance, but a 
like amount is spent additionally on say 
the Republic Day parade, or even less 
extravagantly, on the import of ground¬ 
nut oil. The first step in effecting 
economy has therefore to be budgetary 
control. This implies a fairly accurate 
estimate of revenue and expenses before 
the start of the year and the capacity to 
ensure that the actuals approximate to 
the estimates. The hearings of the Public 
Accounts Committee last week however 
reveal that the government’s traditional 
lack of budgetary control has touched 


new depths of improvidence. During 
1971-72, the excess of expenditure over 
what was voted by parliament was Rs 
223.81 crores. The railways crossed the 
permissible limit by over 46 crores and 
the expenses on Bangladesh refugees were 
more by a similar amount. On the 
receipts side, the lack of anticipation was 
equally glaring. As against 534 crores 
estimated as customs revenue, the actual 
turned out rather fortuitously to be 
Rs 695 crores. Poor budgetary control 
is almost a yearly criticism by the PAC 
but no improvement is in sight. Nor can 
it be, unless the government’s financial 
advisers have uptodate monthly accounts 
of receipts and expenditure (the PAC is 
discussing the accounts for 1971-72 when 
1973-74 is half way through) and unless 
there is a strict prohibition on each 
ministry against exceeding in the course 
of the year the grants voted by the 
parliament. There should also be a total 
ban on deficit financing by the states and a 
low limit set for it in respect of the centre. 

Harnessing Handloom 

A third of our total requirement of 
of cloth is met by production on the 
handlooms which is the largest cottage 
industry in the country. The production 
in the decentralised textile sector, includ¬ 
ing powerlooms, increased from 170(1 
million metres in the first plan to 3530* 
million metres in the third plan. k This 
is to go up marginally in the current plan 
and by a third in the fifth plan. Even 
before freedom came, it had been recog¬ 
nised that the importance of the hand- 
loom industry is as much social as 
economic. Today, some 7 to 8 million 
people are engaged on 3 million hand- 
looms. The industry has helped check 
rural unemployment as well as migration 
to the towns. It makes a contribution 
of about Rs 100 crores to India’s export 
trade. But de-centralisation has also 
meant in this case a certain disorgani¬ 
sation. Weavers’ co-operatives have 
generally languished, credit has not 
always been forthcoming to the weaver 
on reasonable terms, handloom products 
have not diversified as much and as fast 
as they could have, weaver service centres 
are still scarce. There is, after all these 
years, no national co-ordinating body. 
Such a body must mainly be one of 
handloom weavers, not of officials. 
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ABOVE WORDS 

John Keats watched a field mouse 
scurry across the field and exclaimed : 
“The creature hath a purpose : its eyes 
are bright with it”. And he watched a 
man hurrying down a street and repeated: 
“The creature hath a purpose : his eyes 
are bright with it!” It is this purpose 
in doing anything that one longs to be 
profoundly articulate about, in a world 
and a time in which a raging supercilious¬ 
ness and the absence of direction seem to 
be the prevailing fashion. 

Rare enough are the moments of 
great purpose that a critic encounters in 
the world of the performing arts. One 
such rare experience was surely the con¬ 
cert by the Bach Chamber Orchestra at 
Mavalankar Auditorium. This was under 
the auspices of the Delhi Music Society 
and Max Mueller Bhavan. 

Discipline, immaculate precision— 
these are taken for granted in most or¬ 
chestras abroad. But the Bach ensemble 
is a cut above the rest—the level at which 
technique is transcended and art becomes 
an experience to describe which would be 
to risk committing oneself to uttering 
banalities. This is where art and words 
about art part company...Clearly the 
critic is in a predicament; he must 
fasten on a compromise—doing justice 
only in part, and leaving much unsaid. 

In the Concerto in D Minor for Oboe 
and Violin by Bach, Helmut Winscher- 
mann well justified his reputation as the 
world's finest oboe player. His tone was 
smoother than a clarinet's—something 
exceptionally difficult to achieve on a 
double-reed instrument. He also proved 
himself a very fine conductor of 
eighteenth century music, able to shape 
his ideas precisely and with a delicate 
sensitivity to the styles of the period. An 
expression of his sincerity was the remark 
he made to me after the concert, that it 
caused him much suffering to play Bach 
without the harpsichord continuo (as he 
was forced to do at this concert). 
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Zoltan Racz was the soloist in the 
Cello Concerto by Boccherini, and 
Monika Leonhard in the Piano Concerto 
by Mozart. The latter was a treat for 
the connoisseur. The pianist's tone was 
superbly balanced, never imposing. She 
phrased clearly and shaped consistently 
what was a manifestly sincere interpre¬ 
tation. 

Rainer Kussmaul performed Schu¬ 
bert’s Rondo in A Major for Violin : a 
rarely-heard work, thanks doubtless to 
its technical formidability. He played 
bravura , to the audience, and his execu¬ 
tion was faultless. The programme 
concluded with two encores, gladly given 
and warmly received : a movement from 
Vivaldi’s The Seasons and the slow move¬ 
ment from Bach's Double Violin Concerto 
in D Minor. This last was a profound 
utterance—possibly the most moving 
point in the concert. 

□ V. I. R. 

GLITTER 

If the Gosconcert, which performed 
at Kamani Auditorium, was sent by the 
Russians to show the world at large that 
they can keep up very well with the 
times, it was a creditable, if not a convin¬ 
cing, attempt. 

It is common knowledge that popular 
music in the west has covered new ground 
in recent years—the trends shifting from 
primitivistic rhythmic impulses to novel 
harmonies, sharp tonal spectrums and 
what have you. Common knowledge 
also has it that these trends have not 
received great encouragement in the 
U.S.S.R. The mood seems to be chan¬ 
ging. The Gosconcert, featuring the 
Dielo ensemble, offered an indication of 
the shifting temper of the Soviet powers 
that be. 

The music was not, by any means, 
thoroughly contemporary. Scored for 
two guitars, two virtuosi trumpets, piano, 
electric organ and drums, there was much 
in it that was superficial by pop standards, 
though, admittedly, there was also a hint 
of better things that might be expected in 
the future in some of the arrangements. 
The concert was, in fact, for all its slick, 
show-biz antics, a disappointment. The 
Dielo ensemble will have to do 15 years 
of catching up if it wants to keep pace 
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with the Joneses. It is not eno 
merely to dabble in five-part harmo 
tangy trumpet to-do's, drum explosio 
The road to contemporaneity lies el 
where—in the search for new soi 
materials, dissonant harmonies, and rou 
timbral textures. In these respects cer 
inly, the Dielo ensemble was grav 
inadventurous, pandering to the glitt 
not the gold. 

Other causes of dissatisfaction are 
be found in the barrenness of their melo 
ideal, indeed, in its banality, and in 
deployment of the electric organ, 
copious use of which verged on the in 
cent. 

□ V.I. 

UNPARALLELED f 

JCC 

Singers of the stature of K *$^ li 
Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan oft 
Patiala gharana are born once in cent 
ries. The national programme of mu 
this time comprised of recordings of t 
late Ustad, presented by Gyan Ghot 
himself a distinguished musician, and 
great friend and admirer of Ghulam d 
Khan saheb. 

From Gyan Ghosh one expected 
more detailed analysis of the veten 
vocalist. One thing he mentioned at tl 
start however is significant. Ghulam A 
Khan, he said, was often spoken of as 
singer with a voice that was nature's gil 
This statement is only half true. That h 
voice was gifted is true, but the Ust< 
spent his entire life training it to a pit< 
where it maintained melodious tonalil 
in all of three octaves. It also achieve 
a flexibility and immediacy which ga 
one the feeling that with Bade Ghula 
Ali conception and execution were one. 

The first recording played was Rog 
Bhopali , one of the Ustad's ^S&yourite 
Once again one noticed his capacity 
establish the mood of the raga with J 
single, direct and utterly tuneful rend* 
ring of the cardinal note gandhar. Hi 
method of developing the raga was nc 
one of linear deliniation. He would tre* 
the most important note as the centre 
and make the whole octave revolve arc 
und it, slowly expanding the gamut of tb 
raga with meandering glides. In the ext 
cution of the taans of the faster portio 
Ghulam Ali Khan was unparalleled, an 
still is. To maintain aesthetic meanin 
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ness in toons of great complexity and 
ght, and also in lightning runs which 
it through three octaves like a meteor, 
a thing of which only Ghulam Ali 
an was capable. Nowhere was there 
liscernable loss of clarity or quality. 

The recording of Vihag was something 
the nature of an experiment. The 
a, which is usually associated to the 
i ha, the mood of separation, was sung 
Khan Sahebin Srirtgara , an ornate and 
it classical temper. It would be apt 
mention here that he was also the 
atest thumri singer the country has 
n. The romantic mood literally came 
re with his voice. The variety and 
mess of his imagination, and its con¬ 
ing translations into music, used to 
ve\f?diences asking for more even 
en the concert lasted until the early 
jrs of the morning. The thumri pla- 
I this time was in tilak kamod. Here 
)ther aspect of the singer’s accomplish- 
nts came to the mind. Here, where 
could have easily taken liberties with 
: raga he improvised as freely as ever 
t maintained the raga's essential shape. 

Competent vocal accompaniment was 
>vided by his son, Munnawar Ali Khan. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 


Films 


aj Ki Taaza Khabar 

mduced and directed by 
ajendra Bhatia 

A comedy is successful if it grabs its 
swers,^ rvolvcs them in its doings and 
Ids their attention for whatever time 
exists on the screen. Comedies of the 
ent era were very successful and are 
II fancied when they are revived, be- 
use their E.Q. (Entertainment Quotient) 
greater than their I.Q. With the intro- 
iction of sound, comedy came to depend 
r its success more on dialogue than on 
me, action and situation. 

Since the Indian Cinematography Act 
its many restrictions on film-makers, 
ey cannot satirize public servants, the 


country's social and political malaise and 
expose the hypocrisy, double-standards 
and double-dealings among the public 
high-ups. The film-makers naturally 
have to choose the safer subjects. 

In the guise of tomfoolery and horse¬ 
play, many things get through which 
cross the limits of good taste. Most of 
the comedy sequences in Indian films are 
crude—either they are singularly vulgar 
or their dialogues have double-meanings. 
In putting across either type Mehmood 
is unsurpassable. Jagdeep, Mohan Choti 
and their kind are Mehmood’s followers. 
Time was when Mehmood was the 
king of comedy but not now. Looks 
like his star is on the descendant. 
Among the new crop of comedians 
Asrani is the best. And he proves it in 
ample measure in Aaj Ki Taaza Khabar / 
in Abhimaan he was given very limited 
scope. 

Asrani is sandwiched between a 
domestic-peace-at-all-cost husband and 
his suspicious wife whose possessiveness 
of her husband knows no limit. One 
night the husband is found missing 
from home. He got stuck up at the 
top of a giant wheel when the machi¬ 
nery stopped functioning. The suspicious 
and domineering wife forces him to lie 
to explain his “night-out.” This sets in 
motion a sequence of lies, one succeeding 
another—to save the peace at home. 
This string of lies almost destroys the 
marital bliss of two other couples. Things 
however turn out right at the end, the 
wife realizing that the first explanation 
was not a lie after all. 

A succession of hilarious situations 
keeps the audience engaged. As the 
couple's misunderstandings and miscon¬ 
ceptions could be that of any modern 
couple, the audience finds itself involved 
in them. The film on the whole holds 
our attention as its E.Q. is quite high. 
To enjoy a comedy one’s I.Q. must be 
kept aside, as Mehood often reminds 
his audience. 

For its comical build-up Aaj Ki Taaza 
Khabar leans heavily on dialogue and 
situations. Most of the action is con¬ 
fined to a palatial set. Whenever the 
camera goes off the set, it is to record 
song-and-dance numbers. The actors 
come into and go out of the frame, as 


they do on the stage. Which makes it 
more or less a stagey comedy. But then 
the film is based on a Gujarati play 
Chakdol , which itself would have been 
a mixture of many a Hollywood marital 
comedy. 

Asrani is at his comical best. I. S. 
Johar’s glum-faced cook-cum-domestic 
help brings laughter with his tricky lines. 
Paintal’s overacting would have been 
intolerable were he not playing a comic 
character. Kiran Kumar as the husband 
in the jam puts on the comedian’s garb 
with ease. Radha Saluja’s melancholic 
looks suit her role as the suspicious wife. 
Mehmood in a special appearance is a 
waste. 

The surprise is Padma Khanna, the 
glamour puss. We are accustomed to 
seeing her as the exotic cabaret or nautch 
girl. In the role of a Marathi house¬ 
wife, she shows she has the potential of 
acting a serious, dramatic role too. 
Helen as the danseuse is as inviting as 
ever. Shanker may rehabilitate himself 
as a popular composer, so melodious 
were the tunes he composed for the 
songs. 

The news of the day is that Rajendra 
Bhatia is as good at comedy as at melod¬ 
rama. Were the ending not as tame, 
Aaj Ki Taaza Khabar could have earned 
distinction. 

□ DARSHAK 



Rita Vaish has the advantage of bold¬ 
ness : she is not afraid of using bright 
colours. This quality makes all her 
paintings, exhibited at AIFACS, extreme¬ 
ly striking to the eye. Conversely, from 
this springs one of her major faults : her 
paintings often contain too many varying 
colours to be pleasing. Too, her mixing c 
of cold and warm colours is usually un¬ 
fortunate. This is noticeable in all her 
paintings but it is most regrettable in 
those which are her best. Ram and Sita 
for example is effective mainly because 
of the bold lines and contrasting colours. 
Sita’s profile is outlined thickly in black. 
(to page 19) 







Indian Policies and Practice 

By Badr-Ud-Din Tayabji 

Orient Publishers 

220 Pages Rs 20.00 

This book deals in the main with 
India’s foreign policy and her domestic 
administration. Tayabji has a wealth 
of experience in both these fields and is 
also endowed with a felicity of expression 
that makes his writing engaging. 

National security and national identity 
have been the absorbing passions of the 
states in the south-east Asian region in 
the post-world war era. In practical 
terms, these aims imply international 
recognition of nationally acceptable 
boundaries and nationally chosen forms 
of government. In both these respects 
big powers like America, Russia and 
China have an interest and an influence 
to exercise. China adopted an aggressive 
posture with neighbouring countries like 
India and Russia mainly because its 
frontiers have not been internationally 
determined to its satisfaction. In the 
absence of an assurance of national secu¬ 
rity, Japan is haunted, in spite of its 
economic prosperity, by a fear of bigger 
powers, because they have not been 
averse to exploiting the disputes of other 
countries. 

It is Tayabji's view that the problems 
of national security can be solved only 
through the benign support of the big 
powers. Even if they are willing to keep 
out of the region, that may not be desir¬ 
able till the intra-regional problems are 
sorted out. Regional interest will have 
' to be placed by each individual country 
above the purely national ones. India’s 
non-alignment policy for instance can 
become fiuitful only after she settles 
differences with her neighbouring count¬ 
ries, particularly Pakistan, and after 
she takes other countries, in the region 
into her confidence. India’s relations 
with Japan in particular need to be 
developed further for the stability of 
the region. 




Tayabji’s prescriptions for the domes¬ 
tic sphere centre on the quality of the 
civil servant. The civil servant’s business 
is to carry out the orders of the govern¬ 
ment. It is not for him to seek to impose 
his views in any particular matter. “The 
capacity of being able to maintain a 
golden mean in this equation of give and 
take (between the civil servant and the 
political boss) is of course the essence 
of good administration.” A good civil 
servant must therefore have not only 
personal integrity and intelligence but 
also a certain “serviceability as an 
integral part of a composite working 
organisation.” 

The shortcomings in Indian diplo¬ 
macy and administration are such as 
would call for the combined wisdom of 
the best minds in the country. Tayabji’s 
is a notable contribution to this. 

□ N.S. GEHLOT 

Congress Crisis 
By M.M. Rahman 
Associated Publishing House 
164 Pages Rs 21.00 

Mr Rahman’s book is about the Cong¬ 
ress split of 1969 but it comes at a time 
when speculation is rife about at least a 
part of the breach being repaired. The 
origin and growth of the division of the 
Congress party throw some light on 
the possibilities of the future : whether 
the cracks can be cemented or only be 
papered over. 

The book devotes separate chapters 
to the two major issues which were 
thought to be behind the quarrel within 
the Congress : nationalisation of commer¬ 
cial banks and the presidential election 
of 1969. Everyone knows that beneath 
these public issues lurked private ambi¬ 
tions for political power. Rahman tries 
to maintain a certain objectivity in ana¬ 
lysing the political shifts leading upto 
the split, yet he suffers at times from a 


Rahman relates the element of sol 
lism to the causes of the split. Were! 
to carry conviction he should have A. 
discussed the more intricate quest! 1 
what is a socialist ? Mr Desai can earn, 
lay as much claim to be a socialist! 
Mrs Gandhi; he too had subscribed ff 
the ‘socialist’ programmes of the A 
divided Congress, such as the abohtfl 
of the privy purse of the ex-rull 
nationalisation of banks, ceiling on urA 
property, public distribution of fol 
grain and so on. But if socialism [M 
be judged by the extent of the gap bl 
ween the rich and the poor, the pril 
minister has a great deal to answer fl 
during her eight-year regime, the gl 
has widened. | 

The author’s suggestion, I 

others as well, that the non-<\Smunl 
parties would be well-advised to grol 
themselves into leftist and rightist fori 
consisting of the ruling Congress al 
other parties of the left on the one hal 
and the old Congress, the Swatantra al 
the Jan Sangh on the other is not histl 
rically supported. Indian politics ul 
fortunately continues to be foundj 
more on personalities than on ideology.! 

The analysis in the book seems to ■ 
based mainly on newspaper repoil 
which, though useful, are often not ttl 
best source for historical research. EvJ 
the letters and speeches on which Rahmal 
places reliance were probably not inteil 
ded, in the heady days of the fight, tl 
reveal the whole truth. Personal intel 
views with the main actors in the politics 
drama could have shed new light on 
controversy which circumstances are sti 
keeping alive. 

□ S.N. SINGI 

Personnel Management ancP 
Industrial Relations in the 
Public Sector 


bias for the prime minister. It is well 
understood that the choice of the mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet is the personal prero¬ 
gative of the prime minister and no one, 
not even Morarji Desai, can quarrel 
with her decision to divest him of the 
finance portfolio. What was unconven¬ 
tional, and therefore somewhat repugnant 
to democratic practice, was the manner 
in which he was eased out of office. 


By Lallan Prasad 
Progressive Corporation 
252 pages Rs 28 

Growth in the size of industrial unit 
creates diverse problems. Of these thi 
most intricate and intractable are those 
of human management. They are similai 
in nature and severity both in the public 
and private sectors of the economy. 
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Dr Prasad examines industrial rela¬ 
ys as existing in the three plants of 
industan Steel. However, the data used 
the analysis pertain to a period upto 
>65-66. The author would have done 
?|J to update them for a book published 
1973. 

HSL is the largest government com- 
iny from the point of view of both 
vestment and employment. It is esti- 
ated that out of every rupee invested 
the public sector, 40 paise is the share 
this company. Out of every six per¬ 
ms employed in the public sector, one 
them is on its rolls. It is observed 
at personnel management has remained 
i area largely neglected by both the 
wtameat an( j the company. Industrial 
latiOTts in the three plants have not 
sen smooth. HSL’s recruitment and 
lection policies have been defective in 
; much as the three plants are over- 
ailed, having about three times as many 
nployees as plants of like capacity in 
dustrialiy advanced countries. Further, 
ve to eight trade unions are functioning 
each plant : Bhilai, Rourkela and 
urgapur.^ The code of discipline as 
wived in 1957 has not been followed 
roperly in Rourkela and Durgapur. 
imilarly, the grievance procedure was 
>und not working well at Durgapur. 

The reasons given by the author as 
> why industrial relations at Bhilai 
ive been better than those at Durgapur 
id Rourkela are not convincing, be- 
tuse the attitude to labour has not 
?en different in these three units, it 
ould have been more appropriate if he 
tid made a comparison with some units 
1 the private sector, particularly with 
ISCO/j The conclusions could then 
ave beeii comparable. To say that HSL 
^ not formulated policies regarding 
'b evaluation and job analysis does not 
irow sufficient light on the deeper ills 
lat beset the organisation with regard to 
ersonnel. If wage differentials and job 
■>praisal systems of the private sector 
;id been compared with those of HSL, 
rasad’s inferences would have carried 
eviction. 

No one would dispute as a matter of 
meral observation that personnel policy 
the public sector units is a weak link 


in the chain of their planning. It is also 
established that they have, by and large, 
failed to serve as model employers whom 
the private sector units could emulate. 
The book under review does not offer 
any significant contribution towards find¬ 
ing a solution. However, its description 
and analysis of personnel management 
problems have their own value. 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSHI 

Undesignated and other plays 

by Kuldip Sondhi 
Orient Longman 
175 pages Rs 8 

As the author is an Indian settled 
in Kenya his plays reflect the Asian’s 
anguish of isolation. The tragedy lies 
in racial mistrust. Though the basis is 
political, the social, official and business 
relationships, combined with authentic 
characterisation, give the plays their 
dramatic content. The consequent thread 
of the human element adds to their 
appeal. 

Two specially interesting radio plays 
in the collection are : Devil in the Mixer 
and A Mile To Go . In the former, the 
scene is a building-site and the theme, 
superstition. The potent dialogue is that 
of ‘sound’. Sondhi’s language of the 
spoken word is his major failure. Sound 
is his main achievement. The concrete¬ 
mixer churns ideological conflicts and 
creates the ensuing excitement by ‘swish¬ 
ing and crunching, coughing, missing 
beats and sputtering to a dead stop.’ 
There arc other sounds to heighten ten¬ 
sion : heavy geared lorry reversing; foot¬ 
steps on the wooden floor; rustling of 
paper-plans ; hammering of nails ; dogs 
howling ; lightning and thunder, forebod¬ 
ing and fear and the awful bleating of the 
sacrificial goat. Origin and religion are 
obscured by local tradition. Even the 
non-believer succumbs to a personal form 
of superstition. Perhaps, for once, there 
is integration through superstition. 

In A Mile to Go, the dominant sounds 
are that of a taxi and a ship ready for 
sail. Between the two there is a night¬ 
marish mile to conquer. The disowned 
Indian, Govind, who is emigrating, goes 
through a purgatory of hatred, mistrust. 


if 

and harassment. He has no right to 
human dignity and personal integrity 
because he is unwanted in the country 
of his choice. But where is Utopia ? In 
the country of his origin ? He embarks. 

Though Sondhi does not have a flair 
for comedy, or even humour, Govind 
comes nearest to being a tragi-comic 
character. One giggles while weeping at 
his peculiar predicament. 

Sunil’s Dilemma is not whether his 
wife has had an affair or not. It is the 
colour of the skin. Thus, when an 
uncouth African, beautifully delineated, 
refuses to push the car for repairs to the 
garage with Sunil at the wheel and 
prefers to have their common rival—an 
African Don Juan—inside it, one reaches 
the crux of the situation : racialism 
overshadows human relationships. The 
masterstroke is the Englishman who 
appears briefly, to placate these quarrel¬ 
ling ‘blacks’ and ‘browns’, treating them 
as a trio of imbeciles. 

Undesignated and With Strings are 
two award-winning stage plays, but both 
fail to get across. The spoken word, 
which is very important in the former, 
lets the dramatist down. The latter con¬ 
fuses issues. What is the conflict ? The 
sudden expectation of £ 10,000 or in¬ 
ter-racial marriage ? Since the bias is 
not clearly etched, both conflicts lose 
poignancy. 

Language is Sondhi’s weakest point 
He seems to rely on simplicity for 
fluency, but dialogue does not merely 
thrive on what good prose often depends 
on, for his prose in the preface is mature 
enough. The main criterion is that it 
should ‘belong’. Unfortunately, the 
dialogue here, is utterly devoid of local 
flavour. Inspite of the few colloquial 
words that have been thrown in, it is too 
much like school English taught in Indian 
schools. 

However, what lifts these plays from 
mediocrity is their inherent sincerity. The 
author has deeply felt all that he has 
experienced on alien soil. 

□ REETA SONDHI 



Ranjit Bhatia 


Return of the Giant 


They called him the Indian Goliath 
when he first appeared on the National 
Athletic scene, nine years ago as a green 
horn from Punjab. Nineteen year old 
and well over 61 feet tall Praveen Kumar 
was not the greatest, but certainly the 
biggest athlete to be seen in action in 
this country. His height and magnificent 
physique gave him a towering advantage 
over other athletes and very soon he was 
able to establish himself as the leading 
hammer and discus thrower in India. In 
the 1966 Asian Games held at Bangkok, 
he won a gold in the latter, whilst 
the same year he became the second 
Indian athlete (the first being Milkha 
Singh in 1958) to win a medal in the 
Commonwealth Games with a second 
place in the hammer throw at Kingston. 
From then he enjoyed a six year reign 
as the leading Indian athlete during 
which period he was our most obvious 
choice for any major international meet. 
Much was expected or him after his 
earlier showings but as he got older and 
better trained, his progress seemed rather 
unspectacular. In fact, by the end of 
1971 it was said that the prodigy was well 
past his best and could be considered a 
potential medalist only at the Asian level 
where throwing standards are generally 
speaking somewhat poor. Many felt 
that he ought not have been selected for 
the Munich Olympics last year, since he 
did not stand a ghost of a chance to 
qualify in his main event, the discus 
throw. At Munich he was physically one 
of the best built throwers in the field 
(apart from being one of the youngest). 
His opponents were short, fat and mostly 
in their late thirties but they were techni¬ 
cally superb and the first round showed 
the Indian trailing well behind most of 
them. Whilst the towering figure stood 
utterly demoralised watching them attain 
the qualifying mark with ease. ‘1 just 
can’t understand why a fitter and stronger 
man like me is unable to throw any better,’ 
he remarked to a fellow Indian athlete as 
he came out of the stadium after being 


eliminated. ‘I guess I might as well give 
up trying any more’. 

Praveen Kumar was conspicuous by 
his absence during the 1972-73 winter 
season when the two national meets took 
place. He resigned from the Border 
Security Force in Jullundur and moved 
to Delhi. There were rumours that he 
would be joining the film world as a 
stunt star and most people had at any 
rate ceased to think of him as an active 
athlete. But there was someone watch¬ 
ing his progress for some time, waiting 
for the opportunity when he could step 
in to advise the giant athlete on the need 
for him to continue his training, in 
search of new heights. Kenneth Bosen, 
a former national coach now working 
with the Tata group in Jamshedpur was 
sure that Praveen’s best performance was 
yet to come and he took upon himself 
the task of proving the point. ‘There is 
not much that is wrong with the young 
man' said Bosen ‘It is all a question of 
his approach to intensive competitive 
sport, and I have to do something about 
it'. Praveen Kumar spent many hours 
with the coach, training under his super¬ 
vision at two of the five week coaching 
camps organised at the National Insti¬ 
tute of Sports, Patiala. At the end of 
the second of these, last week, trials were 
held to select the Indian probables for 
the first ever Asian Athletics Champion¬ 
ships to be held in Manila (Phillipines) 
this November. When Praveen Kumar 
emerged on the track to get ready for his 
event, coach Bosen was waiting for him. 
“Shall I tell you something really 
serious?” the latter asked “they (the 
spectators) think you are finished ; you 
are past your peak and you haven’t 
a chance to qualify. In fact many feel that 
you should not in any case be selected to 
represent the country.” The giant seemed 
taken aback but did not say a thing. He 
started taking his turn for the throw. 
“I knew you were not serious enough” 
came the sour comment from the coach 
“You haven’t even bothered to take off 


your track suit before attempting thJ 
throw.” This time Praveen was livid. 4 i| 
am going to show them something today 4 
he said to himself and with tremendoui 
determination (and anger) he threw hiJ 
best effort in two years; ’not good enough! 
came the coach’s comment. The second! 
attempt was even better but Bosen wai 
still not satisfied. The ’duel’ betweei 
the coach and his trainee went on until 
Praveen threw the discuss to an Asia 
and career best mark of 56.74 metres anj 
once again became ‘headline material’. 

It is quite possible that under the| 
‘psychological* guidance of Ken Bosei 
most of our leading throwers will make! 
further improvement this year. Bosenl 
has succeeded in highlighting a :Ury| 
important aspect of coaching and * gating, 
the attitude of the competitor, without] 
which coaching and physical fitness 
become somewhat meaningless. Hid 
comment at the end of the trials whenl 
all his throwers set new records : ‘I feel| 
quite worn out*! 


If eternal vigilance 
Is the price of liberty, 
discussion and 
debate are 


the sustenance 
of democracy. 

Only by continuous 
Intellectual confrontation 
of differing opinions 
can truth emerge. 

READ 
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ART 

(from page 15) 

ci face consists of subtly blended shades 
f red-brown, save areas on her nose and 
mi which are virtually one bright shade 
: yellow. Ram detracts from Sita’s 
feet because he is done in blue, and 
at a shade of blue which contrasts 
lpleasantly with the other colours in 
e painting. Ganesh’s head and hand 
e in differing, well blended shades of 
ic colour; but the background jars 
:cause it is darker and more distinct 
an what is supposed to be the focus of 
c painting. Hare Krishna is Vaish’s best, 
ncr colour, green, dominates. The 
ucnvf* warm colour is subtle ; it is not 
o warm nor is it allowed to take up 
o much room. 

Vaish’s paintings are mostly based on 
mdu gods, goddesses and symbols and 
few on aspects of other religions. Her 
towed aim is to help bring about religi- 
.is harmony through her paintings. Her 
hibits included a Yellow Buddha , a 
Z/m/, a mosque and other symbols ol 
lam and one which is a mixture of sym- 
)ls of various religions. One cannot 
jarrcl with her desire to sec the various 
ligions exist in amity. How far she can 
rlneve this just by painting religious 
mbols is debatable, even if she uses 
■ih well known symbols to get her idea 
mss to laymen, as she says she does, 
ut it is difficult to be a successful artist 
ithout putting greater reflection, and 
ereby cause for greater reflection by 
c spectator, into what one paints. It 
not enough for Vaish to give a recog- 
sable likeness of a religious figure. The 
:eness\ias to convey the quality that 
e painter thinks most characteristic of 
e figure or the mood in which that 
lure is at a particular moment. We 
nch at the thought of Christ—or any- 
>dy else-having a crown of thorns forced 
ito his head, bringing pain and blood, 
u our pity is caused by the thought 
ther than evoked by a representation 
one. Vaish's picture of Christ is a 
perficial likeness of him during that 
mful episode. But she had apparently 
t tried to increase our pity through 
r own art nor, it appears, had she tried 


either to reflect or communicate what 
Christ himself might have felt at that 
time. This was true of all her other 
religious figures. 

Vaish is still young, not so much 
chronologically (she is 21) as in maturity, 
both mental and artistic. She also has, 
beside her college studies, a diversity of 
interests : music, journalism, flying and 
so on. And this is all to the good in 
leading to a richer life. But although 
some painters have had a variety of 
interests and have become great despite 
it, for most of us it becomes a case of 
being a jack of all trades and master of 
none. To be good, let alone be great, 
in any field, most of us require concent¬ 
ration of time, effort and thought, if not 
absolute singlemindedness. Vaish is 
still a dabbler in art. It will probably 
be sometime before she decides whether, 
and if so where, to specialise. Should 
she decide to devote herself to art, she 
will have to gain experience and maturity 
in that field before we, and she, can 
assess her work with any certainty. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 


|letters| 

A Plea for Warmth 

I am in the broadcasting business and 
find some of the material in your maga¬ 
zine useful. I'm a bit disappointed 
however to find such a supercilious 
critical tone in both the political essays 
and in the arts and books section. I 
realise that this is a common trend in 
journalism today but I would have 
thought you could have exercised your 
democratic freedom by reacting against 
it. Many of the articles are cold and 
superior. A little warmth and realism 
would be welcome. That’s what demo¬ 
cracy is all about, isn’t it ?—Ordinary 
people ruling ordinary people. 

New Delhi JIM HUNTER 

20 Sept '73 


St. Stephen’s College 

presents 

talat mahmood-van shipley 

(an evening of ga-zals and songs) 

at MODERN SCHOOL auditorium 
1st Oct. 6.30 p.m. 

Tickets : Rs 50, 25, 15, 10, 7, 5 

Available at : Cottage Industries Emporium, Maharaj Lai's, 
Rhythm Corner, Empire Stores, Moti Mahal & Galgotia's 
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The ILO’s Purpose 


Peace is more than the absence of war. True and lasting peace al&T 
depends upon the social and economic well-being of the v oP&rs 
peoples—decent living standards, satisfactory conditions of work and 
pay, adequate employment opportunities. 

These are the concerns of the International Labour Organisation, which 
has striven for more than fifty years to promote social justice for 
working people everywhere. 

The ILO, whose efforts were recognised by the award of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1969, is unique among world organisations in that 
workers’ and employers’ representatives have an equal voice with 
those of governments in formulating its policies. 

It was created under the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, together with the ! 
League of Nations, and outlived that body to become, in 1946, the first 
specialised agency associated with the United Nations. Its original 
membership of 45 nations had grown to 121 by 1971. 

The ILO’s Methods 

The ILO engages in such activities as : 

• the formulation of international policies and programmes to help 

improve working and living conditions, enhance employment arnor- 
tunities, and promote basic human rights ; ^ 

• the creation of international labour standards to serve as guidelines 
for national authorities in putting these policies into action ; 

• an extensive programme of international technical co-operation to 
help government in making these policies effective in practice; 

• training, education, research and publishing activities to help 
adfance ail these efforts. 

The ILO’s concerns: improved working conditions...higher living 
standards, greater opportunity.for the word's working people. 


EDITOR Thomas P. Matthal 
ASSISTANT EDITOR Arati Salkla 
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The Un-Gandhian Highroad 

Pjiblic Sector: The Smell of Profit 

Manipur: Too Long a Tutelage 

Pockets of Prosperity 

- ; -- 

Stepping into the Breach 


Public appreciation of foreign generosity apart, 
K* Russian wheat loan provides a necessary oppor- 
jnity for an agonising introspection over domestic 
ronomic policies. The past few days have shown 
mt there arc ways and ways of looking at this 
cc opted offer. There is only one honest way of 
:H>ing it. 

Suspicion of the aid giver’s motive does not be- 
ove the beneficiary, nor does it mix too well with 
ianksgiving. Some weeks ago Bangladesh, in des- 
crate straits having neither foodgrain nor funds, 
ppealed to Moscow to divert some of its shipments 
f AmjjPiSr h wheat to Chittagong and this was acce¬ 
de! to. No one need read any political overtone into 
lie request or any propaganda motive into the offer, 
the deal was commercial; in any case the Russians 
re not known to have given away anything in re¬ 
urn for nothing : they seem essentially no different 
rom the ubiquitous American do-gooders. One did 
ot also hear paens of praise rising from Dacca in 
he direction of Moscow. Delhi’s case we are told 
'’as dissimilar. The Soviet offer of help was spon- 
aneoug'—apparently Indian newspapers are studious- 
y scanned in the Kremlin. The Indian government 
wild have us believe that no call for help was ever 
>sued by it to anyone. It might have been pushed 
> the wall by a fickle monsoon, but national self-res- 
ect i$ not for mortgage. Didn’t we insist that the 
niericans stop concessional food supplies under 


their PL-480 scheme and that we pay as much as the 
American farmer might quote in the context of a 
worldwide shortage ? A year ago the Canadians 
who came up with an outright grant of some wheat 
were politely told that its acceptance would go 
against our grain. That was bravado of a piece 
with our widely publicised determination to reach 
“net zero aid” by 1979 but, as we see today, it fits ill 
with our performance so far. 

It was given to successive central ministers to 
lecture the people how dependence on foreign 
sources for foodgrain would compromise our freedom 
for political decision making and cramp the style 
of our independent foreign policy. Does it make 
any difference if the foodgrain is received under a 
two step arrangement—produced by a capitalist sys¬ 
tem, purchased by a communist state and loaned to 
a poor non-aligned country ? 

It was also given to successive central minister^, 
since Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, to neglect food pra^pc* 
tion and mess up food distribution. That we have 
been reduced to borrowing foodgrain from a friendly 
country (we do not have any more foreign exchange * 
to buy) it is a testimony to Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed’s 
handling of the food portfolio. Even his arithmetic 
seems to trip him. The actual food position in the 
country today is largely unknown. What cannot 
however be denied is that the Food Corporation is , 






2 

too expensive and corrupt to serve any public pur¬ 
pose, government procurement is only half as effi¬ 
cient as the wholesale trade; the black market 
operated by the hoarder thrives in proportion to the 
official price being offered to the farmer, the situa¬ 
tion has never been worse in the urban areas under 
statutory rationing and the government godowns 
have been drained of the 8 million tons of stock they 
had last June. We might as well have asked for 
Russian help without waiting for an unsolicited offer. 
The Russian loan was necessary, not because there 
was not enough wheat within the country, but because 
the government’s policy and efficiency of procure¬ 
ment was such as to push at least 5 million tons into 
the black market. The new indebtedness is the wage 
of the government’s failure. If China expects to pro¬ 
duce anything upto 250 million tons of foodgrain in 
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1973, India cannot draw pride or comfort from aj 
output of 115 million tons in the current year. W 
should and can do better. 

Yet rainy days might again come. And Indi 
is not the only victim of starvation from natural 0 
man-made disaster. The Sahelian drought is ; 
grim reminder of the fate of dependent economies 
During the current year, world grain supplies hav< 
been the lowest since the world war. The desperati 
needs of the poor should not depend on the whim 
of farmers or prejudices of governments in the $ur 
plus countries. Earlier this year, the FAO suggestci 
the creation of a world food reserve to meet worli 
shortage because the current international politica 
climate might make the scheme practicable. I 
seeming unconcern by the potential beneficiary 
is not the best way to bring it about. ar 


Dividends of Detente 


Between September 1972 and this week, Kakuei 
Tanaka will have visited Peking, Washington, Paris, 
London, Bonn and Moscow—in a cautiously con¬ 
structed heptagonal link of the powers that count. 
It also marks the end of a 30 year self-imposed 
political ostracism and the beginning of Tokyo’s 
confident but unstrident style of diplomacy. 

Peace born of suspicion and fear may not lend 
itieff to be romanticised by poets but it seems to suit 
politicians. A cynical view of the current detentes 
would be that the coming together of two hostile 
powers is intended to push a third country between 
political pressure plates. Russia was an important 
factor in the diplomatic calculations that brought 
forth the Sino-Amcrican rapprochement of 1971. 
But for Chinese hostility, Russia might not have 
patched up with the US in May 1972. Fear of Russia 
made the Sino-Japanese accord of September 1972, 
and the renewal of the security treaty between Japan 
and America easier. Such decline in the value of 
military power as has happened in recent months 
is all to the good ; but the corresponding new 
pre-eminence of economic strength keeps the power 
' game still going. 

Japan’s is the third largest economy in the world. 
It cannot sustain itself at a high pitch without a 
commensurate access to the world markets. In this 
quest, it is careful not to flex its economic muscle 
but to assume a posture of conciliation and restraint. 
As a result, the Asian fear of Japanese economic 
imperialism is nearly gone. Japan has repaired its 
relations even with Hanoi and Pyongyang. Invest- 
( i- tnent is available for the asking and technology at 
; a price. Asians* need to cultivate Tokyo. But 
Tanaka’s horizons extend beyond Asia. 

iatcJj ,.. _ . ^ .. . . | m 


Were trade and politics less interwined than the 
are, Foreign Minister Ohira might not be pinin 
today to make Japan ‘an international insider’, no 
would his premier be orbiting the earth faster thai 
others. But political associations, including securit] 
arrangements, are only the foundation and frame 
work for the Japanese industrialist and trader t( 
operate on. The American-inspired idea of a trila 
teral political system consisting of Europe, Japai 
and the US may not sell smoothly to the Japanese 
Even the Europeans, who have their share 0 
unresolved monetary conflicts with the American! 
have not warmed up to it. The likely vesult of th 
Tanaka visits to the European capitals would not bi 
the forging of special political ties, but rather th( 
narrowing of the psychological distance between 
Japan and Europe and, more demonstrably, a rapi( 
but balanced increase in their mutual trade. 

Tanaka’s weekend hop to Moscow mi lo c raisi 
familiar issues like a peace treaty, an Asian collec 
tive security pact (on both of which Japan is no 
overly keen), the return of the four Russian occupied 
islands and attracting Japanese money (upto $! 
billion) for Siberian projects. Possibly the latte 
two will have an unacknowledged connection and i 
may be in Russia’s interest to yield territory t< 
gain investment. 

Japan has little to gain from formalised politica 
pacts with Russia. Rather its interest would be t( 
balance its relations with Moscow and Peking, whirl 
would leave it free to strengthen economic relation 
with either as well as to look for greener pasture 
elsewhere. The game of detente is not worth tto 
candle unless it makes the other party buy you 
ware. And Tanaka is an honourable business mint 

■ —. 1 n 
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the week that was 


I] Irani security forces have arrested 12 
topic, and charged them with a marxist 
Hot to kidnap and assassinate the Shah 
p Iran and members of his family. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the 

J teran Pathan leader, was arrested at 
ultan on his way to Quetta in Baluchis- 
,n where he was to address a number of 
leetings. He has been told to move 
;6und only in his own province. 


Mrs Gandhi has laid the foundation 
one of the country’s biggest refinery 
out 10 kilometres from Mathura. 


□ Two foreign news agencies in Argen¬ 
tina have closed down their services under 
a government decree that bans foreign 
agencies from transmitting Argentine 
news to Argentine media. 


Brfcain and Iceland have mounted 
tensive diplomatic soundings in an 
eventh hour effort to avert a break 
mutual relation over their fishing 
ispute in the so called cod war 

The Greek President George Papado- 
■>ulos has asked the leader of the 
treme right Progressive Party to form a 
vilian government, the first since the 
■>67 military coup. 


□ Oil has been found in commercial 
quantities in European Turkey for the 
first time. 


□ The Orissa government has issued a 
notification enforcing the farm ceiling 
law from 2 October. 


□ The Australian Council of Trade 
Unions has lifted its four month old ban 
on French trade imposed in protest 
against French nuclear testing in the 
Pacific. 


□ The Baath party of the Syrian Presi¬ 
dent Hafez al Assad has increased its 
majority in the government after a re¬ 
shuffle. 


The Prime Ministers of Japan and 
intain, Kakuei Tanaka and Edward 
eath, reportedly agreed during their 
eeting in London to strengthen rela- 
Jons between Europe, the USA and 
pan. 

Israel has declared a state of alert in 
Je occupied Golan Heights along the 
usefire line with Syria. The reason 
ven wj ^ | _j ilitarv buildup by Syria. 

K Syrian authorities have imposed res- 
ctions on the activities and movements 
Soviet military and civilian experts 
Jd advisers in the country. 

The republic of Guinea-Bissau has 
fen proclaimed and a government of 
'ven ministers formed. 

The Soviet Union has offered India 
■° million tons of foodgrain including 
■me rice on a loan basis. The offer has 
^en accepted but the details about the 

I nns are not known. 

I Natural gas has been found at Bara- 
u ra in Tripura. 


□ 29 months of martial law in Turkey 
have come to an end with the civilian 
governors taking back responsibility for 
the last two provinces under military 
control. 


□ The East German premier Willi Stoph 
has been elected president in succession 
to the late Walter Ulbricht. Horst 
Sindermann has been elected premier. 


□ The US is continuing military supplies 
to Chile, a State Department spokesman 
has announced. 


□ The US Senate has passed a $ 1200 
million foreign economic aid authori¬ 
sation bill, after refusing twice to make 
substantial cuts. 


□ 14 new Bangladesh ministers of stat< 
have been sworn in. 


□ Burmese rebels have launched ai 
attack on the strategic post of Taung 
bauk, 480 Km south-east of Rangoon 
which if they capture it will give then 
virtual control of a peninsula cutting o 
two major southern towns from th 
capital. 
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^CLIPPINGS 

□ Little Simon Barwell’s sunflower just 
would not grow, no matter how often he 
watered it. Simon planted the seed him¬ 
self but had no luck with it until he stop¬ 
ped using water and poured on some of 
his father’s home brewed beer. Now the 
sunflower is 3.6 meters high. 

□ Peron’s wife, Isabel, is the first 
woman vice-president in the history of 
Latin America. 

Q Different combinations of ordinarily 
beneficial drugs can interact to bring 
unexpected trouble, higher hospital bills 
and even death. Practically any drugs 
has the potential of causing some undesi¬ 
red or adverse reaction in some people. 
If you take two to five drugs at a time, 
the chance of unwanted effects increase. 

0 “Caviar,” a French expert wrote 
recently, “is the most expensive food in 
the world. It could be sold by the 
karat.” Caviar has not always been so 
costly. It was once inexpensive enough 
in the United States to be a common 
item on free lunch counters of saloons 
(its saltiness provokes thirst), to which 
anyone could have access by buying 
a 5-cent beer (a price which indicates 
how long ago that was). The best caviar 
in. the world is supposed to be what is 
called golden caviar, which comes from 
a species of sturgeon called the sterlet, 
of which the total annual take now is 
only about 44 pounds. In Imperial 
Russia, all golden caviar taken on the 
czar's territories went to him; in Stalin’s 
day, he received two fifths of all golden 
caviar, the Shah of Iran received two 
fifths and the remaining one fifth was 
the appanage of the chairman of the 
Iranian-Soviet Fisheries Company, a 
coveted job. The Shah still gets all the 
Iranian golden caviar; I have no idea 
who gets the Russian share. 

0 A lion tamer who was bitten on the 
backside by one of his charge blames the 
high price of beef. After treatment for 
flesh wounds, the tamer said: “Delhi is a 



sweet lioness I have raised since she was 
a cub. She would not attack me except 
that I have not been able to feed her and 
the others anything but chicken. They 
like beef, but it is too expensive”. 

□ Workmen are laying plastic tiles in 
Carnaby Street. The black, white and 
orange tiles are designed to brighten 
the area. 

□ The slow poisoning of undesirable 
relatives or neighbours, practised in for¬ 
mer ages, has mercifully gone out of 
vogue today. However, lest we boast, 
we have a new popular craze for murde¬ 
ring with motor-cars. 

□ Sarah Miles, the actress, fined £ 20 
for a speeding offence, told Brighton 
magistrates: “Although I am an actress, 
please don't let that colour your decision. 

1 am not a very good actress.” 

□ According to a survey conducted in 
West Germany, soundproofing the coun¬ 
try's roads to comply with the noise 
levels that are mandatory for trade and 
industry would cost somewhere in the 
region of 130,000 million marks. 

□ Domestic consumers and not industry 
are the cause of most environmental pol¬ 
lution in West Germany. Household 
refuse, car exhaust fumes and smoke from 
the increasing amount of garbage are the 
major offenders. 

□ People in Bonn are not all that happy 
about the 5,000 diplomats from 120 
countries that live in their midst. 
Tradesmen complain that repair bills 
are never paid. Doctors have to wait 
years before their accounts are settled. 
Social welfare departments are expected 
to cough up to clinics to pay the costs 
incurred by “diplomatic” patients. 

□ The first phase of the Tanzania's 
latest campaign against the miniskirt 
and other forms of dress considered in¬ 
decent has started. The second stage, 
banning minis, wigs, tight trousers and 
certain forms of make-up, comes into 
effect on Oct. 1. 

□ A myna bird with a coarse turn of 
phrase has been returned to his owner in 
Grenoble, France, after setting a dispute 
with a few well-chosen words. A man 
whose myna bird flew away from home 
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three months ago saw an indentical bii 
for sale in a pet shop. The shopkeepc 
said he had bought it. The owner, wh 
told police that his bird had a foul bealt 
walked into the shop and was greet© 
by the bird saying “Hello you old bar 
tard”. The bird was returned to him. 

□ Samantha White, 8, has conquere 
Mount Kilimanjaro. The pigtailed gir 
her parents say, is the youngest perso 
known to have made the 19,340 foo 
climb. “I hope it will earn me a Gi 
Scouts merit badge,” said Samantha. 

□ Photographer Bob Dean took a pictui 
of a dead boy lying under a wrecks 
car and drove the 40 miles back^/th 
Boston Globe to develop his film am 
make prints for the newspaper’s next edi 
tion. Because of the flash he used an 
confusion at the site of the car accident 
Dean, who has made hundreds of sue 
pictures during his career, could not se 
the face of the young victim in the dark 
ness. But when Dean made prints o 
his photograph, he recognized the bo 
lying under the car, blood covering hi 
face. It was his son, Steve, 17. 

□ Confucius, the Chinese sage wh 
lived between 551 and 479 BC, has bee 
denounced in China as a stubbor 
supporter of slavery. 

0 With a week of its ^announcemei 
of wide-ranging economy measures, th 
M.P. government invited tenders for th 
supply of furniture, kitchen utensils am 
linen at an estimated cost of Rs 3.1 
lakhs for the eight new lavishly buil 
houses on hilltops for ministers. 
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The Economy 
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ie Scooter Age 

An especially cheerful piece of news 
leaks of 2 lakh more scooters on Indian 
ads three years from now. The present 
jnnual production is 65,000. The public 
:ctor company, Scooters India Limited, 
add a lakh per year. In addition 
is company and the state industrial 
jevelopment corporations will help, with 
ipply of components, private firms in 
scale assembly of scooters. A 
of over 5 million scooters a year 
engaged by the end of the fifth plan, 
[aginative officials with plenty of drive 
ve taken the government and the 
:ople, for a ride, many a time in the 
st, though not on scooters. So, 
bilious looking targets generate a 
rdonable suspicion about the likelihood 
their achievement. One way to relieve 
is uneasy feeling is to take the public 
to greater confidence about the details 
the scheme, more especially the price 
which the new scooter will be avail- 
1c to the consumer. And those who 
ake the commitments regarding time 
id cost must be made somewhat 
countable for what they say. 

etrol: Preparing for Scarcity 

If reports are to be believed, the 
trol price might soon rise by 50 per 
n«nt, thanks to the increase in the import 
wice of crude from $ 1.26 to S 1.61 per 
liflarrel. If a dual pricing system (a lower 
ice for an initial quantity and a higher 
e * s a * so t0 descend on us 


tc 

1 
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c would have not merely an inflationary 
sh but also all the vices of a fullfledged 
lack market in an essential commodity, 
nceivably private commercial opera- 
rs of buses and other commercial 
hides could then m^ke profits without 
ving even to run their vehicles, 
rge scale adulteration, mainly with 
£ lower priced kerosene, could also 
expected. The price of public 
nsport would become heavy while 
se who'keep private vehicles on honest 
omes should find the position intoler- 
te. The public departments and com¬ 
ics who are major consumers of petrol 


couldn’t care less; they could pass the 
extra expense to the consumer or to the 
exchequer. The major component of the 
petrol price is the excise duty and the 
government would only be deceiving 
itself if it expects to be a net gainer by 
raising the prices after allowing for all 
the malpractices. Not even the consump¬ 
tion may come down. One way to bring 
down consumption is to slash the mileage 
being covered on government account. 

Black Newsprint 

The freedom of the press is becoming 
inversely proportional to the rate of 
increase in the black market price of 
newsprint. The price of Rs 2500 a ton 
a month ago has gone up by a clean 
thousand. The annual requirements of 
230,000 tons was to have been met, 
except for the local production of around 
30,000 tons, by import. The failure to 
order the imports in time accounts for 
the current year's shortage of 50 to 60 
thousand tons. The State Trading Cor¬ 
poration has been trying to hide its 
bungling, or worse, behind the statistics 
of world supply and demand, placed at 
23 million tons and 29 million tons res¬ 
pectively. The Indian predicament arises 
mainly from the political need to hold 
out immodest claims about stepping up 
indigenous production, at a time when 
even the small installed capacity of 40,000 
tons at the Nepa mill is not being fully 
utilised for technical reasons. When 
someone in the National Industrial Deve- 
ment Corporation goes on record that a 
50 crore newsprint factory with a capacity 
of 250 tons a day will go into production 
in Kerala by 1978, shortsighted govern¬ 
ment financiers would see to it that only 
short-term contracts are entered into with 
foreign suppliers like the Canadians, who 
reportedly are prepared to sell us more 
newsprint if longterm commitments are 
given. As it is, the Kerala factory is in 
the design stage and the proposal for it 
is at least four years old. In the mean¬ 
time, ad hoc purchases will cost us heavy 
both in terms of the foreign price (about 
$ 225 a ton) and domestic shortage. 

Good Chit for Corruption 

It took a colossal failure in the official 
effort at wheat procurement for the 
agriculture minister to acknowledge the 


& 

corruption and indiscipline prevailing m 
the Food Corporation. All the same, 
he has praised it for such machinery and 
finance as it provided for the procure¬ 
ment of 4.4 million tons of wheat (as 
against the original target of over 
8 million tons). It is well known that 
the FCI’s handling charges more than 
doubled in one year and that its efficiency 
does not compare with that of the private 
wholesalers’, whatever their other sim be. 
There is some talk about “reorganising” 
FCI. The Maharashtra chief minister 
has suggested its statewise decentralisa¬ 
tion. But a corrupt or inefficient body 
cannot improve merely through organisa¬ 
tional change. Nor will subordinate 
staff behave unless there is exemplary 
rectitude at the top. Incidentally the 
food ministry is drumming it home that 
the current year’s food production will 
be 115 million tons. This might be 
intended to soften the shock of our 
having to beg or borrow foodgrain for 
current consumption. But how reliable 
are the official food statistics ? We have 
heard it from usually reliable sources 
that these are freely adjustable within a 
range of 5 million tons at ministerial 
bidding. 

Sugar : Delayed Response 

The complaint of the sugar industry 
that the government is deliberately delay¬ 
ing the fixing of the increased levy price 
for the 1972-73 season conforms to the 
past official practice of keeping the 
industry on tenterhooks and strengthens 
the suspicion that the party in power is 
looking for the customary donations. 
After a scrutiny of the cost structure, 
the Tariff Commission had recommended 
an increase in the levy price but the 
government has, instead of effecting it, 
started long-winding correspondence with 
the commission. Nor has the excise 
rebate scheme for the coming (1973-74) 
season been announced, even thougfe the 
policy is supposed to be to publish it well 
in advance of the season. Even the 
demand of the industry that the cons¬ 
umption of self-generated electricity be 
exempt from the electricity consumption 
tax, at least during the pendency of the 
current power cut, has not so far received 
any helpful official attention. Yet, if 

(to page 19) 




|theatre| 

PANJE 

Presented by Natyadwayi 
Written and directed by Sai Paranjpye 
Hindi translation by Shankar Neue 
and Sudesh Syal 

A nip in the morning air, a new play 
which cdicks. Can winter still be far be¬ 
hind? With eagerness one awaits the 
season and hopes that the long hot 
months of bad theatre are over. 

A few months ago, Sai Paranjype 
directed Chakka Chalda Aai t the spirit 
of which she was unable to capture. 
It was the language (Punjabi) which elu¬ 
ded her. Hindi seems nearer home and 
Panje in any case, is her own originally 
Marathi play. She knows exactly what 
she wants from her characters and links 
them with the situation into a neat 
production. The dialogue comes out with 
polished ease, sparking off intelligent 
humour, which in its turn, does not let 
one's interest flag. 

Paranjpye has been very clever in 
devising a pair of novel commentators. 
The two tom-cats (Kimti Anand and 
Madan Sharma) who take the place of 
the traditional 'chorus* are an absolute 
delight. They act coy, clinging, sulky, 
playful and positively vindictive, as the 
moment demands. Their moments are 
perfectly timed and superbly executed. 
They could easily have reduced the play 
to a farce; they raise it to the level of 
good drama. They are cleverly incorpo¬ 
rated into the theme and they highlight 
the tragedy of the rich, childless wife, 
who when she cannot find human com¬ 
panionship, showers her fruitless love on 
these two, her pets. And they comment: 
on morality, ideology, philosophy. They 
provide the subtle undercurrent of the 
playwright’s own view of human 
behaviour. Where does the animal end 
and the human being begin ? Where 
exactly lies the line of demarcation ? 

The 'panje* are the claws of the rich 
and successful husband who does not 
appear, but whose presence is all perva¬ 


ding. He has grown into the big man 
that he is—through hardwork, ambition, 
integrity ? So Udayan thinks, till Soniya, 
the wife of the big man, reveals. The 
driver’s (Subhash Gupta) innuendoes 
right through the play, are a pointer 
towards not only the tragic finale, but 
also the ruthlessness which is an essential 
ingredient for big money and big success. 
The husband gives her diamonds and 
rubies, a name and a position, but not 
his time or his love. “You are bored, 
darling; take to bridge or join some 
women’s organisation.” This is his reply 
to her cry for companionship. Years have 
continued to rob her of her youth while 
she has just waited. Then comes Udayan, 
a decade younger, fresh, idealistic and 
very much in love. The driver plays the 
blackmailer, till Udayan convinces Soniya 
that they must accept the fact of their love 
and go away together. She agrees, though 
she knows that there will be no escape. 
Udayan dies in a road accident. This 
is the way that ‘claws’ crush anything 
that comes in their way, be it in business 
or in personal life. She is her husband’s 
status symbol—an essential appendage to 
a successful career—and she cannot be 
allowed to become an entity apart. 

Subhash Gupta as the driver-rogue is 
most authentic. Sushma Seth’s delivery 
is impeccable and she projects all the 
grace and charm of the elite. Ravi 
Dubey and Mohini Mathur also put in 
good performances. 

The set is adequate, though a bit 
heavy; music is used sparingly, and a good 
thing too; lighting is well manipulated 
though the number of fade-outs could 
have been reduced. 

□ REETA SONDHI 



Vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself, they 
say. And so did the Delhi Symphony 
Orchestra, at its concert at the Ashoka 
Hotel convention hall. 

The curtain-raiser was Weber’s Over¬ 
ture to Der Freischutz . The orchestra, 
under Harold Joseph, might have mana- 
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ged tolerably well, had the conductor 
at least looked to the tuning of the ins¬ 
truments. When the clarinet goes off a 
quarter tone, it might win applause from 
a John Cage at a John Cage concert. 
But this wasn’t quite the occasion for it. 
The conductor seemed to enjoy his tuttis, 
though he rode roughshod over all the 
passages, large and small, where a very 
exact technique was demanded. The 
conductor must win his tuttis, in the less 
glamorous but difficult regions where 
honest musicianship, not flamboyance, 
is called for. There is nothing that 
sticks out so sore as an undeserved tutti . 

Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No l (with 
Adi Gazdar, piano) is not frequency 
encountered in concert halls, and tfcij Was 
therefore a welcome opportunity to get 
acquainted with it. Gazdar played as 
well as could be expected from an artist 
working under the limitations peculiar 
to western musicians m this country. It 
was a pity he had not memorised his 
part; he might have felt freer to express 
himself had he not had to glance at the 
score so often. His instrument—a much 
abused baby grand—did him no justice, 
killing the tone he sought to elicit from 
it. 

Elizabeth Hetherington from Wood- 
stock School, Mussoorie, performed 
Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto in A Major. 
A scanty technique notwithstanding, she 
gave a creditable performance. The or¬ 
chestra was, as usual, quite inadequate. 
The first movement was too slow—any¬ 
thing faster would probably have been 
fatal for the violinists. Nor was it sub¬ 
dued enough, when the soloist took the 
lead. 

|u* 

The Eighth Symphony, by IL thoven, 
was tagged on at the end. Inspired by 
the invention of the metronome, it is 
dedicated to Maelzel, the inventor, and 
a friend of the composer. It is a humo¬ 
rous work—perhaps Beethoven’s most 
impish. 

To play Beethoven is, manifestly, a,., 
privilege, not a right, his works taxing 
the resources of even the most excellent 
orchestras. The Delhi Symphony’s per¬ 
formance, then, fell nothing short of 
presumptuousness. The strings were 
without any tone : This is not surprising 
considering the mean quality of the ins- 
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truments on which the musicians play, 
and their skimpy technical training. The 
brass added to the woes with their harsh¬ 
ness, even where it was obvious that a 
very delicate blend with the other winds 
was required. The horn player clearly 
did not know what was going on—his 
instrument left one in no doubt that he 
was quite incapable of intoning even the 
basic scale. 

The second movement should have 
been very prccise—the allusion to the 
tick-tock of the metronome is unmis¬ 
takable here. It would have helped if the 
conductor had given a clear two-beat cue, 
to help the musicians come in on time. 
This is quite an elementary task and 
should go without saying. As it is, the 
music barely held together, much being 
left to the imagination of the listener. 
A poor concert, for all the fanfare that 
preceded it. 

□ V. I. R. 

Lafitha Rao of Bombay is a surpris¬ 
ingly good khayal singer, as she proved 
while singing for the Saraswati Saraaj at 
the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya. She is 
learning from Ustad Khadim Husein 
Khan of the Agra gharana , although her 
singing is much nearer to the Jaipur 
school. 

The raga Khem-Kalyan that she chose 
to sing was eman , with a touch of Hans- 
dhwani, which manifests itself in the 
stress on re instead of on ga. Also the pa 
is avoided in the descending scale. For all 
practical purposes the atmosphere remains 
that of eman. 

At the start one noticed Rao has a 
fairly good, tuneful voice. Where her 
voice ri^f above the ordinary is in the 
upper oi&Ve where she has an impressive 
range. There is no loss of melody even 
in the very high notes, which she sings 
easily even in her taans. 

There was poise and deliberation in 
the alaap, where a good hold over laya 
was also manifest. She renders all types 
Vaf taans , right from the slow lehek, 
" or heavy oscillation, and the gamak , 
- the chest notes, to the speedy sapats 
or fast runs. But at the moment 
Rao seems bent upon improving her 
stagecraft, which is all to the good as 
far as the stage is concerned. What she 
must keep in mind is that it is more im¬ 


portant to become a better singer than 
merely a better performer. The thought 
of an audience must not permeate her 
practice at home. If she takes care of 
this, she has a bright future ahead of 
her, as she is one of those few who sing 
with relish. 

On the same day Rao sang, a society 
called Music Lovers presented Raj Kumar 
Rizvi in a programme of ghazals . There 
was also a sitar solo by Roshan Bharati, 
songs by Rizvi's disciples. 

Rizvi’s proficiency in ghazal singing is 
undoubted. He has a sonorous tenor 
voice, which executes the twists and turns 
of this light classical style easily. Like 
most young ghazal singers today, Rizvi is 
also considerably influenced by Mehdi 
Hasan of Pakistan. Mehdi Hasan has 
created a new style. He sings with great 
concentration, utterly in tune, with a rare 
tatent for melodic detail. Up to this extent 
many are able to copy him. What they 
forget is that it is important to sustain the 
mood of the poetry, and also that Mehdi 
Hasan’s superior taste, as far as choice of 
ghazals and emphasis of notes is concern¬ 
ed is not something that can be borrowed. 
In their desire to match his craft, most of 
his followers are apt to forget everything 
else such as the mood of the poem, and 
that improvisations ought not make us 
forget the main composition. This is true 
of Rizvi too. 

Roshan Bharati is the son of the 
sitarist Jamaluddin Bharati. He played 
puriya kalyan. In spite of the fact the 
main string broke twice, spoiling his 
alaap , Roshan carried on bravely and 
executed a few sparkling taans and a 
clear and steady jhala. His training is 
sound. Raj Kumar’s disciples, lndrani 
Chatterjee and Rita Lahiri, have a sense 
of music, although as yet they lack matu¬ 
rity. □ AMARJEET SINGH 


Films 


THE LAST RUN 
M COMME MATHIEU 

Only one basic divergence saved these 
films from pedestrianism. If Last Run 
had not dwelt on the mind and moods 


of the protagonist (George C. Scott) ft 
would have been a humdrum elongated 
criminal car chase. If Mathieu had not 
dealt with a schizophrenic it would have 
been merely an impressionistic confusion 
about the type of young man wtio 
searches for happiness, his ‘identity* or 
something of the sort in the type of film 
in which nothing much really happens. 

Scott plays a man who gave ftp driv¬ 
ing cars for criminals to settle a* the 
Portuguese coast. Nine years later, his 
small son dead and his wife* having 
deserted him, he agrees to drive again. 
He is bored, and curious about wMher 
he can still drive the way he used to* 
Also, he is lonely. The job seems 
simple : Scott merely has to pick up an 
escaped convict (Tony Musante), speed 
across Spain and drop his passenger 
over the French border. But it isn’t 
that simple for other criminals are out 
to kill Musante. Why, is not particularly 
important to us, nor does the tension iti 
the film depend wholly on the chase. Of 
more significance are the relationships 
among the three people in Scott’s car 
(the third is Musante’s girlfriend played 
by Trish Van Devere). Musante and 
Scott are foils for each other, a<bit too 
obviously : Scott speaks little, Musante 
is an irritating, wisecracking chatterbox. 
Van Devere is totally unlike Musante in 
her sensitivity. After the subtle inter¬ 
action of the 3 personalities, we, and 
they, wonder whether the girl is going to 
stay with the coarse Musante or go 
with the relatively gentle Scott. Here, 
Musante shows an unsuspected streak of 
humbleness in giving the girl the choice. 

In M Comme Mathieu (M as in 
Mathew) the acting itself is not as 
important as in Last Run. The effect is 
achieved by what is not said or shown. 
We learn little of Mathieu as he leaves a 
country mansion to live in a tow* fiat. 
We know he lives apart from his wife 
Jeanne, although she is still his feest 
friend*, and that he feels some eare^br 
their small son. We know there irsoaie- 
thing wrong with the vacillating young 
man but are not sure what it is. We 
think that he is separated from Jeanne 
because he has had an affair with Muriel. 
The film itself is somewhat confusing : 
( to page 19) 
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Raja Rammohun Roy 

By Jamuna Nag 
Sterling 

167 pages Rs 16 

It is the foremost aim of a biography 
to strike compatibility between the times 
and the milieu in which the person lived 
and those in which his memory is being 
resurrected. Despite a sincere recollec¬ 
tion of some important events of Raja 
Rammohun Roy’s life in the year of his 
bi-centenary celebrations, Mrs Nag’s book 
does not offer any systematic analysis of 
the malaise prevailing in his time to place 
his reforms in relief. Even in the matter 
of providing data, her narrative seems to 
be struggling against the limited span of 
boldly printed 167 pages to do justice 
to the great eighteenth century Indian 
reformer. 

Any study of Rammohun’s crusading 
life is at once the critique of the social 
and religious traditions of the time and 
the influence of western culture after the 
consolidation of British power. While 
Nag shows a grasp of the contemporary 
cultural phenomena, she remains ambi¬ 
valent in her observations on foreign 
influences. She does not answer the 
questions which her narrative presses into 
focus: how far were Rammohun’s reac¬ 
tions to and estrangement from the ortho¬ 
dox values the result of the influx of alien 
traditions and political changes ? Couldn’t 
the liberalist outlook which he sought to 
synthesise in his reforms have been done 
within the framework of the Indian values 
he decried so much ? 

In dealing with the problems of edu¬ 
cation, religion, liberty and exploitation, 
Na£ remains at best a cool chronicler of 
various reforms rather than anxious to 
place Rammohun in proper perspective, 
particularly where he was caught in 
the conflicts of tradition and modernity. 
His pleading for the re-orientation 
of the educational system with emphasis 
onr scientific and English education and 
hit opinion that establishing Sanskrit 


schools was a retrograde step are often 
taken as bis implied admission of the 
fact that philosophy and metaphysics 
were a handicap in the development of 
the desired outlook. The author would 
have done well to resolve the protracted 
controversies. 

The lack of empirical and investigative 
approach should not however bar the 
qualities of the book. The scattered and 
meagre literature on Rammohun needed 
to be supplemented by compact biogra¬ 
phies and Nag’s book meets this require¬ 
ment commendably. Her style is lucid 
and easy and the narrative oriented to 
the needs of a wide readership. But the 
price tag is quite prohibitive for the rea¬ 
dership the author aimed at. 

□ KAILASH C. KOHLI 

Leadership Patterns and Village 
Structure 

by Avtar Singh 
Sterling 

124 pages Rs 20 

Someone once wisely commented that 
social scientists today are apparently 
afraid to draw conclusions from their 
studies ; in their anxiety to appear abso¬ 
lutely objective and unbiased, they often 
hesitate to take a stand. They collect 
and collate impressive statistics, but the 
interpretation is left to others. This is a 
feature of this book too. One finishes 
the book with the feeling that the author 
ends where he ought to have begun. 
After 100-odd pages of meticulous re¬ 
search he blandly concludes: “If village 
development is to be speeded up in the 
developing nations, further pursuance of 
leadership research along the lines indi¬ 
cated appears to the writer to be a most 
promising area.” In view of the paucity 
of such literature, one would expect 
studies such as this to throw light on 
rural leadership pattern vis-a-vis develop¬ 
ment. That this book ends where it 
does is indeed a pity ; one is left with 
a feeling that the work has not been 
carried to its logical conclusion. 

Such a feeling is also a reflection on 
the merits of the book. For Avtar Singh’s 
study—an analysis of the leadership 
patterns in six villages from the Chandi 
block in Punjab—is well-researched, 
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thorough and painstaking. And though 
it raises more questions than it answers, 
the author does reach some interesting^, 
conclusions. He finds, for example, that 
“what distinguished the developed from 
the less-developed villages (in this group) 
most sharply was that much of the * 
community activity in the developed 
villages was carried on through informal 
non-governmental agencies. Though his 
finding that less-developed villages had 
fewer community ‘actions’ than the de¬ 
veloped ones is only as expected, an 
interesting conclusion which emerges is 
that there is a high level of association, - 
in the developed villages, between posi¬ 
tion-holding in organizations and parti¬ 
cipation in ‘action’. All this strengthens 
the idea that only genuine participation ^ 
by the rural populace in developmental 
activities will lead to the spread of what 
Myrdal calls the modernization ideal. 

The author writes methodically yet 
lucily. And despite all the academese, 
the footnotes and appendices, one doesn’t 
forget that it is people he is talking about. 
When the respondents were asked to 
mention the leaders they recognised, 
five persons mentioned themselves as 
leader without being named by anybody 
else as such. Which tells one nothing 
about village structure, but a lot about 
human nature! 

□ RAJEEV BATRA 

Murder Most Foul 

Edited by Harold R. Masur 

Victor Gollancz 

176 pages £1.50 

A pharmacist is disgusted with his 
obese wife and in love with hey svelte 
friend. He knows that his wife 4lll not v 
mind his having an affair but will never 
agree to a divorce. To resolve his 
dilemma he decides to give his wife 
arsenic in chocolates which she loves to 
nibble all day. But she has decided to 
go on a diet from that day and, you’ve 
guessed it, the chocolates end up in the -•** 
girl friend’s stomach. * 

This story. Fat Chance , by Robert 
Bloch (whose Psycho will be remembered 
by most readers) sets the pace in this 
volume of 15 short stories written by 
members of the Mystery Writers of- 
America and selected by the authors 
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themselves. The book will appeal to all 
aficionados of mystery stories as most 
'of the contents, with their unexpected 
twists, are delectable. 

Robert L. Fish, who made the famous 
film Bullitt , is also a well known mystery 
writer. His Double Entry is about an 
accountant who acts as a hired killer in 
his spare time. To all appearances he 
is an ordinary innocuous person; even 
his wife is totally unaware of his extra¬ 
curricular activities. While out on a 
job at a downtown hotel, he is confronted 
and shot down by his wife who believes 
that he has gone to the hotel to meet his 
paramour. The celebrated Ellery Queen 
dips ^jn with an unusually good story 
.Mind'Over Matter. The Day of the Bullet , 
very sensitively written, shows why a 
young man is forced to turn to crime. 
Gone Girl , a private eye yarn, is one of 
the five stories in the book which are not 
upto the mark. However Old Willie by 
William P. McGuire, is one of the best 
stories in the book. It is about a 
member of A1 Capone’s gang who takes 
advantage of an innocent girl. Old Willie 
goes to take revenge and to the utter 
surprise of everybody shoots the gangster. 
l While doing so he murmurs : “When 
1 was a kid they used to call me Billy.” 

The hero of The Cautious Man makes 
his living by committing two or three 
meticulously planned burglaries a year. 
The only people who know this are his 
wife and lawyer. Being a very cautious 
man, he arranges for his wife to be seen 
.in public with a man who closely re¬ 
sembles him at the very time he is com¬ 
mitting the robberies to provide him 
r with an^Iibi. On return from one of 
his theftsV he finds that the written plans 
for the robbery had been disturbed and 
after getting his lawyer’s advice, he 
murders the man who resembles him, 
only to find that he had been away from 
town for three months. That only proves 
that his wife had been with someone else 
(^and that means he will have to commit 
another murder, namely that of the 
kJawyer. Give them Hell has the theme 
of selling one’s soul to the devil, but 
with a completely new twist. 

If you like mystery stories this is a 
book you should not miss. 

□ NAVEEN LALIT 


The Wildest Tests 

By Ray Robinson 
Vikas 

186 pages Rs 4.95 

The modern trend in avant-garde 
theatre is towards spontaneous audience 
participation. For spectator sports, on 
the other hand, it is difficult to see how 
this could be accommodated. And yet 
crowds the world over are expressing 
their sentiments not only spontaneously 
but also with an unsettling vigour and at 
times violence. Probably the most spect¬ 
acular example of this was a controversy 
on a soccer field that cascaded into a 
state of war between two volatile Latin 
American nations a few years ago. 

The game of cricket has its origins 
in the shady quiet of English village 
greens where pipe-puffing, pin-striped 
gentlemen of leisure watching a match 
would occasionally shake disapproval at 
something they considered ‘not cricket’, 
to punctuate the more frequent murmur 
of “Jolly good shot, sir”. Since all 
controversies were smothered in faultless 
displays of good sportsmanship by both 
the watchers and the watched, the now 
familiar scenes of temper tantrums, 
apologies and high level enquiries were 
as unnecessary as fig leaves in paradise 
before the Fall. 

But cricket has caught up with these 
troubled times. 

In The Wildest Tests , Ray Robinson, 
one of the game’s most respected scribes, 
treats us to the juiciest of many extra- 
cricket scenes that have been witnessed 
over the years, that resulted in everything 
from ballistic beer bottles to flaming 
arenas. As many a foreign cricketer 
has learnt the hard way, Calcutta’s Eden 
Garden is no Garden of Eden when a 
sell-out mob of incensed Bengalis do 
not approve of the proceedings. But not 
far behind are the aficionados in Karachi, 
Trinidad, Port of Spain, Adelaide and 
Bombay. When passing judgements, 
Robinson, the impeccable diplomat, 
reserves his most deadly shafts for his 
home crowd in Australia even though 
when compared to the eruptions in India 
or the West Indies, what pass for crowd 
disturbances Down Under resemble more 
a bunch of schoolboys misbehaving on 


a picnic. One feels that he at tktyes 
overstretches his loyalty to Bill Lawry, 
one of Australia’s most unpopular cap¬ 
tains, whose ruthlessness would probably 
not stop at snatching candy off a baby 
if it would win him a Test. 

But the numerous behind-the-scenes 
incidents, clarifications and points of 
view that Robinson has been able to dig 
out from a bewildering variety of sources, 
are woven into lucid and highly enjoyable 
accounts that sometimes present long 
forgotten incident in a completely new, 
and one hopes more accurate, perspective. 
He does not limit himself to just contro¬ 
versies. Whole Tests are recounted in 
his gripping style and one re-lives the 
tense moments of Larwood’s ‘bodyline 
attacks’, the joyous plunder by the West 
Indian trio of Worrell, Weekes and 
Walcott of anything tossed up to them, 
or Bishen Bedi’s lazy loops that at times 
could mesmerize the best. 

There is vintage Robinson in this 
inexpensive edition, with all his characte¬ 
ristic wit and humour to charm cricket 
lovers together with the unfortunate 
many who do not fall into that categpry. 

□ THOMAS MATHEW 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Aquatic Handicaps 


At the end of the monsoon season 
one usually sees hectic activity on our 
playgrounds as groundsmen get down to 
the job of preparing them for the three 
tnajor games, hockey, cricket and foot¬ 
ball. The sports columns will be full of 
these activities in the coming weeks. In 
most parts of the country this time of the 
year is the winding up period for games 
like basketball and swimming and not 
unnaturally, one observes a spate of 
tournaments and championships in these 
i two. The three major fixtures in aquatics 
that took place in Delhi recently proved 
to/be more than just ‘time fillers’. They 
did much to highlight the basic inade¬ 
quacies in Indian sport today, many 
aspects of which have been discussed 
over and over again without any result. 
What was however, really revealing to 
the layman was the contrast in the mode 
of organisation of these meets, which 
v actually showed up the villains of the 
piece. The first of these meets was or¬ 
ganised by local university sportsmen in 
memory of an outstanding local swimmer 
who was killed in action in the 1965 
India-Pakistan war. Delhi’s young men 
set a very fine example in self-help by 
holding a well planned two-day meet in 
which there were events for all; the 
young and the old, the champion and the 
beginner. While there were some very 
keenly contested events there was also 
plenty of fun for the less serious ones 
(A race for non-competitors resulted in 
the disqualification of all participants for 
using the incorrect style). Events went 
.with clock work precision. The only 
\disgruntled people were the officials who 
were conspicuous by their absence, except 
during the lunch and tea breaks, when 
they virtually bullied the university sports¬ 
men into giving them food coupons. 
Theirs was clearly a dedication to sports- 
refreshments. ‘Do you realise sir, that 
you are trying to fleece these youngsters, 
one of whom is your own nephew’ asked 
/one observer. The official’s reply was an 
* embarrassed silence. • 


Some days later we saw another meet, 
this time organised by physical education 
experts from Delhi’s colleges. The three 
day venture did not even have half the 
number of events of the previous fixture, 
but what a drag it turned out to be! 
There were complaints and protests all 
the time, mostly by committed coaches 
and officials—committed that is to their 
respective teams’ success. Disgraceful 
was their behaviour. The element of 
healthy and happy competition which the 
sportsmen craved for, and their elders 
harped on, was missing. And one began 
to wonder if there was any need to 
hold such sports gatherings. It must be 
pointed out to the credit of the actual 
participants that they seldom became 
party to the pressure tactics of the erring 
officials. For them it was plainly a badly 
organised meet. 

The third of the swimming champion¬ 
ships involved the same competitors at the 
same venue but this time the organisa¬ 
tion was in the hands of the top brass 
of the state swimming federation and it 
was hardly worth writing home about. 
The officials were only too anxious to 
get the thing over and done with and the 
State Meet ended ingloriously except 
for the records set by three outstanding 
youngsters, two of whom will be unable 
to participate in the National Meet on 
account of a very shortsighted move by 
the national swimming federation to ban 
foreign students from participation—a 
move, oddly enough engineered by the 
sports fathers of Delhi. 

Undiplomatic 
Ping Pong 

No sport has contributed as much to¬ 
wards international understanding in re¬ 
cent times as table tennis—or to use its 
more political name, Ping Pong. It was 
the starting point of the dialogue between 


the USA and China. It was also respon¬ 
sible, to an extent, in breaking the long 
silence between the Indian and Chinese^ 
governments. Table Tennis players, espe¬ 
cially those involved at the international 
level have acquired a new status as unoffi- * 
cial ambassadors of goodwill, and have to^“ 
shoulder greater responsibility than their 
predecessors had been accustomed to.. 
Officials of national table tennis federa¬ 
tions too have to do their bit to see that 
the men and women they choose, to rep¬ 
resent the country, are not merely outstan¬ 
ding players but appropriate instruments 
of diplomacy. 

Under the circumstances one mipht 
imagine that the organisation of w »t&ble 
tennis in India at all levels would attain^; 
a level of efficiency hitherto unknown in 
Indian sport. But this would be an en¬ 
tirely false notion. Table Tennis mana¬ 
gement even today is no better than that 
in other sports and there are plenty of 
money grabbers involved in it who can 
hardly be regarded as men dedicated to 
the cause of the sport. 

The recent fiasco resulting in the dis¬ 
qualification of the Delhi University team 
from the National Universities’ Cham- " 
pionships, is certainly not ping-pong. 
The hurriedly assembled team that rushed 
to Faizabad was scratched for being with¬ 
out a manager. That the rule is irra¬ 
tional enough is another question that is 
borne out of the typical red tapism which 
has become our way of life. But what is 
really disgraceful is that the team dis- ^ 
qualified under the ruling is one which 
was scratched from the same tournament 
last year when it played five instead of the r i 
stipulated four players. Not <5&y that. 

A year earlier, thanks to the wrong infor¬ 
mation provided, the Delhi team flew to 
Madurai to be told that it was not the 
venue of the championships ! Delhi Uni¬ 
versity’s ping pong efforts so far have 
been quite disastrous and not done any 
good to its sporting image. The win*^ 
ners of the Maulana Azad Trophy awar- ^ 
ded to the university that makes the 
greatest contribution to national sport in 
any year, must surely be worried about* 
the impact of their undiplomatic ping 
pong! 

R.B. 
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Public Sector 1972-73 

The Smell of Profit 


The announcement that according to 
a quick advance estimate, the central 
government’s public enterprises have 
made a gross profit after tax of about 
Rs 9 crores for the year 1972-73 does 
not warrant any rapturous celebration. 
The investment of some 2500 crores as 
equity capital and a like amount in 
interest bearing loans are too heavy for 
tk?t. And, it will be a number of years 
before the accumulated losses of the past 
are wiped off. Further, unless the audited 
accounts of the hundred odd companies 
are available, the state of the financial 
health of each will not be known correct¬ 
ly. Yet, taken as a whole, the central 
publier sector seems to have reached a 
stage when it need no longer be apolo¬ 
getic about its existence and can con¬ 
centrate in the months to come on its 
main task, namely to maximise produc¬ 
tion, without being obsessed by the 
private industrialist’s mania of maximis¬ 
ing profits. 

Most discussions on the performance 
of the public sector have been confused 
on the one hand by inaccurate compa¬ 
risons with the private industry and on 
the other hand by bloated claims in the 
vaguest possible terms about the social 
returns from public sector investment. 
In an economic situation the main feature 
of which is a disturbing imbalance bet¬ 
ween aggregate demand and supply, the 
publitrnas a natural right to enquire 
to what extent the government's 
industrial sector has been helping to 
approximate supply to demand. This is 
the one index of performance in which 
the public is interested for the moment 
to the exclusion even of profitability. 
India is in no danger of reaching, for 
some years to come, a position in which 
the supply of capital or consumer goods 
will be more than the demand, possibili¬ 
ties of export included. Thus it should 
suffice if the public undertakings apply 
their undivided skill and energy in the 
attainment of physical targets of produc¬ 


tion and project construction. At the 
present stage of our development, the 
success that attends these two aspects of 
public sector working is more important 
than the size of their profits or their 
contributions to preventing concentration 
of private wealth, reducing regional 
economic disparities, and so on. 

One way to judge the pace of creating 
new industrial capacity and of expanding 
the existing potential, is to go by the 
tempo of investment in the public sector. 
On the face of it, and in purely financial 
terms, this might appear to be rising. 
During the fourth plan, out of the total 
investment of Rs 5300 crores in organised 
industry and mining, as much as 3000 
crores was to be in the public sector. 
The aim was to concentrate on projects 
under implementation and on which 
investment decisions had already been 
taken. The sectors concerned were ferti¬ 
lisers, pesticides, petrochemicals, non- 
ferrous metals, iron ore development, 
pyrites and rock phosphates. New 
investment was also proposed for making 
good critical shortages particularly in 
paper and newsprint, cement, oil explo¬ 
ration and refining, electronics and 
mining. There were also the major out¬ 
lays for the Bokaro steel project and the 
expansion of the Bhilai steel mill. Specific 
investment targets were fixed for the 
various public sector industry and funds 
were provided accordingly under the 
plan. But during the midterm appraisal 
these had to be revised mostly down¬ 
ward, as the prospect of the investment 
targets being met fully was remote. 
If the achievements of the first three 
years of the fourth plan are any guide, 
even the lower levels of investment are 
not likely to be kept up by most of the 
public undertakings. Out of the nearly 
60 companies involved, only a dozen or 
so show reasonable progress. The short¬ 
falls pertain mainly to consumer goods 
industries like engineering, minerals and 
metals, petroleum and steel. To an 


extent the slow progress can be traced to 
the shortage of basic materials like steel 
and cement but mainly it is due to the 
inadequacy at the level of the government 
as well as of the industry in terms of 
administrative, technical and managerial 
competence to take on the additional 
responsibilities which a higher order of 
investment entails. In practical terms 
this meant delays in formulating project 
proposals and the inability to maintain 
the prescribed time schedule of project 
construction. Indeed, government com¬ 
panies are more happily placed than 
private industry in overcoming the physi¬ 
cal handicaps inherent in an economy 
ridden with shortages and controls. 
Excuses or alibis for not having been in 
a position to spend the funds allocated 
from public funds would therefore be 
unconvincing. The failure is clearly 
that of the management and that includes 
the top layer represented by the administ¬ 
rative ministry. In fact the government 
must publicise the precise extent to which 
individual undertakings have failed to 
maintain the investment targets set for 
them under the fourth plan and hold 
the functionaries concerned responsible 
for such failure. If the government is 
serious, the ‘ ‘functionaries” must include 
the ministers under whose charge the 
industries come. The substantially higher 
levels of investment proposed for the 
fifth plan make corrective action in this 
regard a matter of some urgency. 

The main task of the government’s 
industrial enterprises is to produce to 
their installed capacity. And this is just 
not happening either in steel or fertiliser 
or petroleum, for which the total imports, 
to meet the deficiency in domestic pro¬ 
duction, have touched the annual level 
of around Rs 450 crores. The first step 
which the public sector undertakings 
have therefore to take is to set firm 
physical targets well in advance of the 
commencement of the year and work 
steadily towards them. It is rather sur¬ 
prising that even today there are no 
uniform criteria for fixing an annual 
physical target related to the installed 
plant capacity. Rather, a peculiar con¬ 
cept officially designated as the 'targeted 
capacity’ is in vogue. The manner of 
fixing this changes from industry to 
industry, and ministry to ministry. This 



> apart, the production targets undergo 
downward revisions during the periodi¬ 
cal reviews in the course of the year. 
There is little sanctity attached to physi¬ 
cal targets even when they are laid down 
with some seriousness. Consequently 
the accountability of the management in 
respect of production targets gets diluted 
and shelter is taken behind the usual 
excuses of labour trouble, raw material 
shortage, power breakdown, etc. Signi¬ 
ficantly, one hasn’t yet heard the comp¬ 
laint of shortage of funds in a country 
where capital is not plentiful. When 
large installed capacities remain idle as 
in steel, heavy engineering and fertiliser, 
a marginal profit for the public sector 
as a whole cannot come as a consolation. 
What is more important for the immedi¬ 
ate future is even a marginal improve¬ 
ment in the proportion of the capacity 
utilised. 

Even though the index of industrial 
production improved in 1972-73 by 7.4 
percent over the previous year (and this is 
by no means a spectacular growth), the 
public sector’s actual contribution to 
this could not have been much. While 
it did well in regard to mining and 
quarrying, chemicals, basic metals and 
transport equipment, all of which regis¬ 
tered a higher growth rate in 1972-73 
than in the previous year, the rate of 
growth declined in the case of metal 
products, non-metallic mineral products 
and petroleum products, compared to 
1971-72. Power generation increased at 
the rate of 11.2 percent but all the same 
fell short of the planned target of 12.5 
percent a year; the result was disastrous 
to industrial growth, coming as it did 
alongwith the dashed hopes over the 
generation of atomic power. The small 
margin of profit notwithstanding, the 
public sector cannot thus be considered 
as having fared too well in 1972-73 in 
terms of industrial output. Even where 
die output increased, it could not keep 
pace with the demand, or match the 
earlier expectations. 

Any impression that the financial 
. criterion of profitability conflicts with the 
concept of social returns from the public 
I: lector is erroneous. In fact as many as 
^ 58 enterprises had earned profits during 
U" 1971-72 and roughly about the same 


number would have earned profits in 
1972-73 also. There is no reason why 
an efficient public undertaking should 
run into a financial loss. Profitable 
working is a sign of health, even for a 
public sector concern, though maximising 
profit, the passion of the private enterpre- 
neur, could be a totally misplaced priority 
for the public sector. So, instead of a 
straight comparison with the private 
sector, it is time certain easily measure- 
able norms for judging public sector 
performance in respect of goals like 
import substitution, technological deve¬ 
lopment, R & D effort, employment 
potentiality, external economies, etc. are 
established, as also the impact of such 
contributions on profitability. While it 
is true that the growth of indirect em¬ 
ployment potentialities, and the develop¬ 
ments arising from the expenditure from 
roads, power, professional training, etc 
cannot always be identified as the multi¬ 
plier effects of largescale investment in 
the public sector, reasonable inferences 
could be drawn if sufficient data are 
gathered. It is interesting for instance 
to note that, as in March 1973, the 
highest investment in central public 


In the federal context of a poor 
country like India, the study of compa¬ 
rative backwardness of the constituent 
units is a perennial pastime. The fourth 
plan envisaged redressing regional econo¬ 
mic imbalances by allocation of central 
financial assistance and location of central 
industrial projects, apart from the en¬ 
couraging private investment. If we go 
by the commonly accepted indicators of 
economic and industrial backwardness— 
namely the per capita income and the 
number of workers employed in factory 
establishments—we find a disturbing 
degree of variation between the most 
backward and the least backward states. 
According to 1969-70 figures, Bihar has a 
per capita income of Rs 409 compared 
to the highest figure of 940 for Punjab 
and the national average of 556. As 
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undertakings of over Rs 1000 crores 
(in terms of gross block) has gone to 
Bihar where the per capita income is the' 
lowest in the country at around Rs 400. 

It is sometimes argued—with under¬ 
takings like the Indian Airlines, the, 
Durgapur steel mills and the power 
generating units in mind—that labour 
troubles are a major cause of the public 
sector’s poor performance. Assuming 
that this is true, it must be remembered 
that ensuring satisfactory industrial 
relations is a major function of the 
management, just as the prevention of 
shortages in the material resources for 
production is another. The managements 
of the public sector enterprises inclu^fcg 
the politician who sits in the adminis¬ 
trative ministry, have succeeded so far 
in not setting for themselves production 
targets that would stretch their versa¬ 
tile (?) capabilities. They have in other 
words been playing safe by aiming too 
low for the industries in their charge. 
Even if the public sector has turned the 
corner in terms of profits (which is by 
no means certain), it hasn’t yet in 
terms of its potential for support to the 
economy. 


for the number of factory workers per 
100,000 population, Jammu and Kashmir 
has 239 as against 1990 for Maharashtra 
and the all India of 908—these average 
figures relate to year 1971. The^ are 
nine states (Kerala, Mysore, Andhra, 
Orissa, U.P., M.P., Rajasthan, Jammu & 
Kashmir and Bihar) whose per capita 
incomes are below the national average. 

One of the original and long-term 
objectives of planning is the reduction 
if not the elimination of inter-regional 
economic disparities. This is a complex 
politico-economic task requiring a multi¬ 
level effort—at the centre and the states 
and by local bodies. While flagrant dis¬ 
parities continue between states in spite of 
two decades of centralised planning, it 
would be interesting to see the compa- 


B. Kalotikar 

Pockets of Prosperity 
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rative levels of progress achieved by 
different areas within an apparently 
progressive state like West Bengal or 
Maharashtra. Some of the details avail¬ 
able in respect of the latter are revealing. 

With the third highest per capita 
income of Rs 686 and the highest propor¬ 
tion of factory workers, Maharashtra con¬ 
jures up the image of a progressive state. 
On closer scruitny it will be seen that 
this impression arises from the general 
tendency, so to say, to miss the state for 
its capital, to equate Maharashtra with 
the Bombay city. The statistician does 
not certainly share this illusion but he 
unconsciously helps sustain it—through 
statistical averages. The city of Bombay 
looms so large on the economic horizon 
of Maharashtra that the reflected glory of 
the metropolis clothes the primitive and 
niggardly character of the State’s economy 
with a veneer of false affluence. If the 
distorting effect of Bombay is kept out 
of the economic profile of the state, the 


favourable impression created by all- 
India comparisons would not survive. 

Maharashtra's resource endowments 
are not particularly rich. The infra¬ 
structural facilities are pretty poorly 
developed. In road and rail kilometre- 
age, it is below the national average. At 
a time (1964-65) when the per capita 
income for the state as a whole was 
Rs 524, the figure for greater Bombay 
was 1500 and for the Bombay Metro¬ 
politan Region 750. 

On the basis of the criteria fixed by 
the planning commission, about 54 per¬ 
cent of the area and 43 percent of 
the population of Maharashtra must 
be considered backward. Even in an 
admittedly poor state like Bihar, these 
proportions, 47 percent and 55 percent 
respectively, are not very different. 
In fact, the Marathwada area of 
Maharashtra, with its index of backward¬ 
ness at 48 percent, in terms of the 
planning commission’s formula, would 


rank as the poorest region in the 
country. 

The economic development of Maha¬ 
rashtra, at any rate since 1960 when it 
was formed has neither been spectacular 
nor such as to reduce the pre-eminence 
of Bombay. Agricultural production 
which contributes some 37 percent of the 
state’s income has been stagnant, even if 
the last three particularly bad seasons 
are ignored. The state has reached a 
hump in the three fields of cooperation, 
panchayat raj and land reform, in all of 
which it was a pioneer. Massive over- 
dues and official dominance have nearly 
choked the cooperative movement. Co¬ 
operative production is not matched by 
cooperative marketing. The spectacular 
success of the sugar cooperatives in the 
state owed less to the health of the move¬ 
ment than to favourable production and 
a number of technical factors; the workers 
and the non-member producers have not 
been among the beneficiaries of this parti- 



Now, let’s launch the dissenting intellectuals in the next Soyuz. 
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cular trend. The panchayat raj institu¬ 
tions have been over-politicised to an ex¬ 
tent they have become counter-productive. 
Land reforms have been frustrated by 
landlords taking over land for self-culti¬ 
vation and by the widespread prevalence 
of disguised tenancy. 

Maharashtra owes its statistical pros¬ 
perity almost entirely to industry. And 
industry is concentrated in Bombay and 
and its environs. Industry, big and 
small accounts for a third of the income 
generated in the state as against a fifth in 
the country as a whole. However not all 
of the benefits of this income are received 
by the state. There is a sharp divergence 
between the state’s production and its 
consumption. According to certain 
rough estimates of tifteen years ago, 
the state of Bombay ranked second on 
the basis of per capita income but seventh 
on the basis of per capita consumption. 
The case of West Bengal was even more 
paradoxical: it ranked third in per capita 
income and eleventh in per capita con¬ 
sumption. It would appear that during 
the sixties the importance of Bombay has 
marginally declined but at the same time 
the share of the Bombay metropolitan 
region in the state’s development has in¬ 
creased. As a result, the other regions 
goffered. 

It is true the infrastructural facilities 
in the state are more advanced than those 
in most other states. But much of these 
are concentrated in and availed of by the 
city of Bombay. Take banking for ins¬ 
tance. Bombay claims a fourth of the 
total credit and accounts for a fifth of the 
total deposits in the country. In this res¬ 
pect, the shares of the rest of the state are 
appioximately 5 percent and 4 percent 
respectively. The lopsided development 
of the state in favour of Bombay and at 
the expense of the rest of the state is 
apparent, from whichever angle one looks 
at the economy of the state. 

What is true of Maharashtra without 
Bombay is true equally of West Bengal 
without Calcutta. It may be argued that 
this type of internal disparity in economic 
growth is the historical result of a century 
of British administration, when the 
imperial interests were best served by the 
almost exclusive development of the port 
cities. But that is no explanation or 


excuse for a planned economy to allow 
an even more pronounced propensity 
to concentrate economic activity in 
the big cities to the detriment of the 
districts. 

This problem is in fact common to all 
the states. The more developed cities at¬ 
tract to themselves, and tend to monopo¬ 
lise, all possibilities for industrial develop¬ 
ment. If the central government have at 
its disposal, administrative tools like in¬ 
dustrial licensing, control of capital issues 
and regulation of capital goods import, 
these do not seem to have been utilised 
to regulate and restrict the growth of 
urban industrial conglomerations. In fact 
the majority of the licences issued would 
seem to go to swell the existing concentra¬ 
tions of industrial activity. This delibe- 
berate trend is not based on any econo¬ 
mic criteria but rather on the community 
of interest of the political masters and 
government officials with the urban elite. 


The evolution from monarchy to self- 
rule is taking pitifully long in the small 
state of Manipur. An inter-territorial 
tract between Assam and Burma, it has 
remained geographically insulated, politi¬ 
cally retarded and economically back¬ 
ward. There have been times, as when 
the Japanese bombed Imphal into news 
during the second world war, or when 
Rabindranath Tagore took the dances of 
Manipur to the world, that revealed a 
little of Manipur to non-Manipuris. That 
did not however mean the state opened 
up to outside influences or its people were 
conditioned by them; rather, the people 
survived these; during the air raids of 
1942, a defenceless population shifted 
to villages nestled in the forests. Today, 
they are taking their time to get used to 
the process of democracy and the mecha¬ 
nics of development—and perhaps they 
are not to blame entirely. 

In size, population and activity Mani¬ 
pur is smaller than an average district 
(area 8628 square miles, population a 
little more than a million, annual budget— 


There is a policy all right for dispersing 
industry, for giving incentives to enter- 
preneurs who venture into the backward 
districts and various types of assistance to 
them. But obviously a much stronger 
influence prevails in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. How else could one explain the 
expensive but totally misconceived scheme 
like Bombay’s twin city and Backbay Re¬ 
clamation—in the teeth of popular oppo¬ 
sition. Even politicians from backward 
areas are drawn into the vortex of the 
economic power represented by the exis¬ 
ting centres of industry and commerce. 
The symbolic gestures of correcting re¬ 
gional imbalances are made. States vie 
with each other in establishing their cre¬ 
dentials to poverty, central financial assis¬ 
tance being contingent on certain criteria 
of backwardness. Meanwhile such pros¬ 
perity as there is, has been preserved by 
the powers that be in isolated pockets of 
affluence. 


a deficit one at that — around Rs 36 
crores). A monarchy till 1947, the state 
had the king as its pivot. Political, 
social and religious life centred on him. 
The people (Meiteis in the plains and 
Kukis and Nagas in the hills) were less 
tribal than their counterparts elsewhere in 
the north-east region. They evolved a 
rural civilization and a political tradition 
entirely on their own. Traditionally they 
remained outside the pale of India. The 
economic life was firmly rooted A agri¬ 
culture and cottage industries (the state 
has always been surplus in rice; its people 
have a natural aptitude for handicrafts). 
The Hindu religion acquired distinctive 
features on Manipuri soil, even the caste 
system assumed a low profile. Of the 
languages in the eastern region, Manipur’s 
literature is next only to Bengali and 
Assamese in its varied richness. Manipuri 
dances have acquired a pan-Indian popu¬ 
larity. The game of polo is believed to 
have originated in the valleys of Manipur. 
In no sphere were its Indo-Mongoloid 
people imitators. 


Manipuri Politics 

Too Long a Tutelage 
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When freedom came to the rest of 
British India the Maharaja yielded his 
absolute power to an elected government 
’ —the first ever in Manipuri history—with 
his younger brother as chief minister. 
The state, like the other princely states, 
joined the Indian Union, in October 
1949. It was constitutionally designated 
a Part C Slate. This meant that the state 
was administered by the Indian President 
acting through a chief commissioner and 
that the parliament could legislate with¬ 
out limitation in respect of it. The role 
of the local legislators was necessarily 
narrow. For a state which was finan¬ 
cially not viable the induction of highly 
paid administrators from outside could 
piove a further burden, unless they be¬ 
came? instruments of rapid development. 
The half-hearted experiments at local ad¬ 
ministration proved expensive and unpro¬ 
ductive. No economic miracle happened 
in the case of Manipur. The re-designa¬ 
tion of Manipur in 1956 as a Union 
Territory at the time of the states reorgani¬ 
sation made little difference to the politi¬ 
cal evolution of the area. There was the 
local legislature and a council of minis¬ 
ters but the administrator, acting on 
the President’s behalf, had overriding 
. powers. In fact the presidential regula¬ 
tions for the peace, progress and good 
government of the territory had, under 
Article 240 of the Constitution, the same 
force as an Act of Parliament. A merger 
of Manipur with either Assam or West 
Bengal about this time would have lesse¬ 
ned the financial burden and the adminis¬ 
trative responsibility of the Centre. But 
the cultural distinctiveness and the edu¬ 
cational, political and economic back¬ 
wardness of the area were arguments 
' agains^t. More clinching was the fact 
of its strategic importance of India’s eas¬ 
tern border. But central tutelage could 
be justified only if it quickly found an 
answer to the needs of self-government, 
financial resources and economic develop¬ 
ment. As it turned out, the long period 
; i of central spell was counterproductive in 
each of these respects. Where it failed 
particularly was in the investment in 
human resources in spreading modern 
education. 

True, Imphal has today at least three 
colleges but literacy is still one of the 
lowest in India, 46 percent for men and 


19.5 percent for women. Semi-literate 
leaders have been thrown up as puppet 
legislators in the powerless assemblies and 
there they cultivated, in addition to the 
traditional tribal traits of disunity, selfish¬ 
ness and jealousy, the art of corruption. 
In political terms, this meant the sale of 
one’s loyalty to the highest bidder. 
Monarchy suffered an unlamented death 
but it was not supplanted by construc¬ 
tive leadership, nor was a healthy public 
opinion fostered through a rapid spread 
of education, so essential for the working 
of parliamentary institutions. 

The period from 1956, when Manipur 
become a Union Territory, and January 
1972 when the greatness of full statehood 
was thurst on it, was politically barren 
and by and large economically unproduc¬ 
tive. All the same it provides an inte¬ 
resting study in unscrupulous political 
manipulation by the local politicians es¬ 
pecially in its later stages and a ritualistic 
keeping up of appearances by the Centre. 
From 1957 (the second general election) 
to 1962 (the third general election), 
Manipur had a territorial council of 
30 members, but no council of ministers. 
This period was largely inconsequential 
except that the Congress majority in the 
council marginally increased from 12 to 
16, the strength of the independents rose 
from 7 to 9 and that of Socialist and 
Communists correspondingly declined. 
The council was ornamental, and the 
chief commissioners (senior civilians 
trained by the British for law and order 
functions) carried on a status quo admi¬ 
nistration. 

A superficial change occurred in 1963 
when the territorial council was called a 
legislative assembly and a council of 
ministers consisting of Congressmen 
was formed. The next general election 
in 1967 (which rocked the Congress 
monolith throughout the country and 
broke it in as many as 8 states) brought 
a qualitative change to such political 
activity as Manipur had. The Congress 
ministry installed in March 1967 could 
not survive for more than 6 to 7 months. 
The Congress group was split after an 
unsuccessful attempt to change the lea¬ 
dership, some Congressmen defected to 
the opposition to form a united front. 
A ‘front’ ministry was formed in October 


* 

1967. But very soon, there were re-defec¬ 
tions, the speaker and his deputy resigned 
their offices, a deadlocked assembly was 
prorogued by the President. Significantly 
there were hopes of a Congress revival 
through defections towards it and the 
assembly instead of being dissolved was 
kept in animated suspension. By Decem¬ 
ber 1967, a sufficient number of legisla¬ 
tors had joined the Congress, the 
President revoked his earlier order, and 
the Congress ministry was restored. 

For once in its history, Manipur was 
imitating the rest of the country and it 
copied the political malpractices elsewhere 
with a vengeance. In September 1969 
as many as 9 Congressmen decided to 
desert their party, bringing the ministry 
down. The chief commissioners now 
recommended dissolution of the assembly, 
this was accepted and a long spell of 
President’s rule, lasting 2i years followed. 
Popular ministries turned out to be a 
mimicry of the parliamentary system. 
The tribal elements in the politics of 
Manipur played a part in the game of 
defections, but that does not explain 
wholly the chronic governmental instabi¬ 
lity. The administration was inept, 
even under the President’s rule; in 1971 
it managed to create scarcity conditions, 
and food riots, in a state traditionally 
surplus in foodgrain. Hospitals have 
remained without medicines for as long 
as a year and a half. There has been 
practically no industrial development 
during the years of political independence. 
Public investment was confined mainly to 
a hydel project (Loktak), roads to Dima- 
pur in Assam and the Burma border* 
and to activities connected with the 
defence effort in the border region. 
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Central grants for five year plans have 
repeatedly lapsed. The fourth plan out¬ 
lay of Rs 30 crores is less than that of 
Nagaland or Tripura. The depressed 
salaries of public servants, compared to 
those in Nagaland, have heightened the 
local feeling of neglect by New Delhi. 
Central rule, which was Manipur’s fate 
through all these years, has done little to 
justify itself and much to slow down the 
process of political education of the 
people of the state. 

As a byproduct of a major redrawing 
of the political map of the north-eastern 
region, Manipur was granted statehood, 
and an enlarged state assembly of 60 
members, in January 1972. This was 
justified not on grounds of financial viabi¬ 
lity or the special needs of development 
but on strategic considerations. The 
1972 general election saw a popular 
United Front ministry installed and the 
end of the President's rule. But political 
crisis was quick to set in. The new 
Congress-CPI combine attracted enough 


defecting MLAs to pull down the 
Alimuddin ministry in March 1973. 
President’s rule was restored for a third 
time. The assembly was dissolved and 
the state is now awaiting fresh elections. 

It is easy to pass the judgement that 
the parliamentary experiment has been a 
costly failure in Manipur. It is more 
difficult to decide whether the people of 
Manipur or the central government has 
contributed more to this failure. Every 
people get the government they deserve 
but in the case of Manipur, one is left 
with the impression that New Delhi, in 
its anxiety to step into the slightest breach, 
has prevented this rule from operating 
freely, only to make matters worse. Long 
spells of central rule of poor efficiency 
have denied Manipur even the ordinary 
benefit of learning from their own mis¬ 
takes. As a result they have perhaps had 
a more unresponsive administration than 
they deserved. The least the Centre can 
do now is not to postpone the elections 
to the assembly any further. 


Memories of the Mahatma 

The Un-Gandhian Highroad 


It might be only partially true 
that during the freedom struggle 
Gandhi had among Indians only follo¬ 
wers and no opponents. It could be 
said today with less fear of contradiction 
that in this land, he has only unacknow¬ 
ledged opponents and hardly a follower. 
Gandhian thought was never fashionable 
fare for arm-chair discussion. The Indian 
upper and middle classes generally dis¬ 
missed him as an eccentric specimen of 
an England returned anarchist. The edu¬ 
cated were disenchanted that his earthy 
•tyle was not that of an intellectual, scho¬ 
lar, theoretician or philosopher; he did 
not enthral them by abstract reasoning or 
finished doctrines. Alive, he inspired 
Indian leaders mainly because they found 
that some of his methods worked where 
theirs failed; after his time, they found 
hh teachings demanded an unaccepta¬ 
bly high price in terms of self-discipline. 
Ha was for changing not only the socio- 
i economic structure towards mass owner¬ 


ship and equitable distribution but also 
the prevailing political values in favour 
of absolutely honest means and ends. 
India’s political right today is against any 
radical change in the existing system; and 
her political left is unprepared to give up 
the conventional instruments of change- 
intrigue violence and war. Official lip 
homage notwithstanding, Gandhi is un¬ 
wanted by either. Very little of his ideas 
survive. India has succeeded in transfor¬ 
ming a practical mystic into one of the 
many objects of her traditional hagio- 
latry. The Gandhian road to revolution 
lies deserted. In almost every field, the 
departure of public policy and practice 
away from Gandhian principles has been 
total, almost irreversible. 

Western democracy is on trial, if it 
has not already proved a failure, wrote 
Gandhi. He was not convinced about the 
kind of parliamentary system and the 
type of constitution that we later gave 
to ourselves. Politics is all about 


power and he had a holy fear of concen¬ 
tration of power in the hands of the few. 
In the pattern of democracy he envisioned 
(but had no time or opportunity to ex¬ 
periment with) a cardinal principle was 
devolution of power. Political loyalty was 
to be to moral law and not merely to a 
party ideology. He knew that the path to 
power Jay through ruthlessness and men¬ 
dacity and therefore the primacy of power 
had itself to be changed. He could anti¬ 
cipate the strife and struggle that now 
characterise Indian politics, the intrigues 
and dishonesty that have come to per¬ 
manently infest it. Rather than steam- 
roll India from above, as his heirs and 
successors have sought to do, he dreamt 
of building up a political organisation 
based on the family as a unit, with the 
heads of families electing representatives 
to the panchayats and the panchayat 
members voting for legislators at the state 
level, who in turn would elect members 
to the national parliament. By this sys¬ 
tem of indirect voting, democracy would 
be rooted in the people rather than rest 
on the politicians. In contrast, the 
present Indian constitution provides for a 
one-way flow of political power towards 
the centre, has removed Delhi effectively 
from the rural community, making it the 
financial dispenser and arbiter for the 
whole nation, and rendering the states 
dependent and weak. It was not Gandhi’s 
concept of democracy that the govern¬ 
ment should convert itself into a court, 
with an elected queen or king at the 
centre, surrounded by courtiers and en¬ 
gaged in peddling slogans and manipula¬ 
ting public opinion—which is about the 
the most prominent feature of India’s 
present political landscape. 

$ 

The speed with which India's politi¬ 
cians took in to the un-Gandhian high¬ 
road can perhaps be explained by two 
main reasons. Gandhi's insistence that 
people must limit rather than multiply 
their wants applied foremost, obviously 
not to the poor but to those who were 
multiplying their wants and looking to 
the modern industrial system for satis¬ 
fying them. When freedom came, the 
politicians, Congress or other, scrambled 
for its first fruits, for the posts of power, 
and away from the austerity and renun¬ 
ciation which Gandhi preached and 
practised, away from the posts of service. 
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Secondly, lacking the firmness of convic¬ 
tion and the spirit of innovation that 

* Gandhi had, they plumped for an imi¬ 
tative political system, for the parliamen¬ 
tary paraphernalia that western industria¬ 
lised societies had evolved in a different 

* circumstance. When the system proved 
largely unproductive, when the inner 
compulsion to produce more wealth for 
the common good was found missing, we 
went in for further copying, this time 
from the communist rule books. So a 
kind of incompatible blend of undiscip¬ 
lined democracy and over-centralised 
economic management prevails, with 
results no different from before. Nehru 
did realise that a new politico-economic 
system suited to India would have to be 

" indigenously evolved, departing as neces¬ 
sary from capitalist as well as marxian 
models. The fact that Nehru personally 
believed all the same in a kind of marxism 
through parliamentary means rather 
disabled him from pursuing Gandhi’s 
quest for the right recipe. In the post- 
Nehru era, this disability of those in power 
has been compounded by a disdain for 
Gandhian ideals. Gandhi did not want 
his countrymen to accept his teachings 
unquestioningly, just as he did not like to 
blindly copy western ideas of political or 
economic organisation. But India’s major 
failure in the post-Gandhian era has been 
in not even attempting to fashion a poli¬ 
tical system that would place at its centre 
the masses of the people. Like the 
communists, the Congress as well as the 
other parties have been trying to sell 
shop-soiled imported stuff. 

As in politics, in the economic sphere 
also India has taken to a direction 
diametrically opposite to suggested by 
Gandhi. In fact, the gap between 
Nehru and Gandhi was wider over eco¬ 
nomic questions than over political issues. 
Nehru tried to understand Gandh’s mind; 
but he could not. Nehru’s successors seem 
to have no use whatever for Gandhian 
. economic ideas, except that they invoke 
his name when it suits their narrow pur¬ 
pose. Beyond a common concern for the 
semi-starved and semi-employed people 
of India, there was no similarity between 
Nehru’s economic concepts and Gandhi’s. 
The former’s ideas have been tried for a 
quarter of a century : rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion on western lines and centralised 


planning on the communist pattern. And 
we haven’t had self sufficiency even in 
foodgrain. 

Gandhi’s economic thinking, as was 
his entry into Indian politics, was his 
practical response to India’s poverty. 
Nowhere is he misunderstood and mis¬ 
quoted as in this field. This is because he 
was original in his ideas which were bom 
of the Indian context. He was more 
busy testing their validity by putting 
them into practice, even before indepen¬ 
dence, than in propounding an intellec¬ 
tually satisfying theory about them. 
When Gandhi returned to India from 
South Africa in 1915, he had not, like 
other educated Indians, seen a spinning 
wheel. But he saw the conditions of life 
among the weavers, the pathetic levels of 
their production, their handicaps in get¬ 
ting regular supply of yarn, and how 
they were victims of fraud and indebted¬ 
ness. Typically, Gandhi’s first priority 
was to attend to this human problem. 
Another sensitive man in Gandhi’s place 
would perhaps have seen these people as 
exploited class, himself standing outside 
their lives and, were he a marxian, worked 
for the early liquidation of the exploiters. 
The Gandhian response was less conven¬ 
tional. He put himself in the position 
of the exploited. His means for the 
emancipation was not propaganda but 
production, not class struggle but self- 
reliance. And he realised that the 
exploiters too had to be liberated from 
their depravity and he believed in the 
possibility of arousing their civilised in¬ 
stincts. It is a travesty of truth to allege 
that Gandhi wanted the spinning wheel 
to replace the textile mills or the cottage 
industries to push out the big machines. 
Such a mistaken notion, he once said, 
arose from loose newspaper reporting. 
He did not intend spinning as a means of 
livelihood except for the very poor ; nor 
was he for replacing any wage-earning 
occupation by it. He viewed it as a 
subsidiary industry for the under¬ 
employed. What he was against was the 
large scale production of things villa¬ 
gers could produce without difficulty. 
*Machines should not make atrophied 
the limbs of men’. He visualised electri¬ 
city, shipbuilding, steel mills and 
machine building side by side with village 
crafts. But he added unequivocally: 


*1 do not believe in the socialist belief 
that the concentration of necessities of 
life will conduct to the common welfare, 
when centralised industries are planned 
and owned by the slate.” 

J.B. Kripalani points out how modern 
western thinkers like Bertrand Russell, 
Aldous Huxley and Gunnar Myrdal have 
found material, psychological, aesthetic 
and moral reasons in favour of decentra¬ 
lised industry. Over-mechanised and 
over-centralised societies, both capitalist 
and communist, are finding it rather too 
late to do anything much about their 
unwanted legacies. For Gandhi decen¬ 
tralised industry was the economic side 
of his political concept of devolution of 
power. Scientists and technologists have 
concentrated on making it possible for 
giant corporations to undertake mass 
production and mass distribution, rather 
than on helping individuals and small 
groups to produce effectively to meet the 
needs of their local market. For Gandhi, 
‘man is the supreme consideration*. The 
machine age may do wonders, but it 
cannot, he felt, provide work for India's 
unemployed millions. What applied to 
western societies in the wake of the 
Industrial Revolution cannot be true of 
India. She has too vast a population, 
mercifully no overseas colony, no source 
of cheap raw materials. Gandhi wanted 
science and technology to infuse the 
village industries with a new vitality and 
not choke them out of existence. 

The modern state has a natural ten¬ 
dency for self-aggrandisement. This it 
pursues in the name of the common man. 
The abstraction that is the common man, 
does not exist in reality any more than 
say the average consumer. Gandhi 
believed that all wealth was socially 
produced and therefore should be equally, 
or at any rate equitably distributed, 
among all who were instruments in pro¬ 
ducing it. He wanted the means of 
production to be under the control of 
the masses - so that they are ‘as freely 
available to them as air or water’. The 
people must have the freedom to breathe 
like men. The monopoly ownership of 
the means of production by a group 
within the country was as much abhor¬ 
rent to him, as the monopoly of one 

(to page 19) 
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Jottings 


□ The way to hubby’s heart may be 
through his alimentary canal but President 
Giri has found how to reach the lady of the 
house’s left ventricle. He said the other 
day that women must be freed from the 
‘drudgery of kitchen work’ without speci¬ 
fying whether this freedom is to be won 
through a non-participation movement or 
what. One wonders if the President has 
never had an aunt or other affectionate 
lady happily get up before dawn to 
pound and knead and scrape and grind 
and fry all kinds of nice things for his 
breakfast—deriving probably more plea¬ 
sure in her labour than he got in polish¬ 
ing off the delicacies. Yet it's true, cook¬ 
ing for example which ought to be a joy 
because it is basically a creative art despite 
its ephemereality, is often a drudgery. 
This despite the several types of LSD 
(labour saving device) which have appear¬ 
ed in India in recent years : pre-ground 
masala , pre-cut bread, pressure cookers 
(which, among other things, cook rice in 
about 120 seconds), a chappati-msik'mg 
gadget which can flatten 12 spheres of 
dough within as many seconds, a device 
to take the effort out of making batter or 
dough, almost instant foods, and elect¬ 
rical gadgets like mixics: the preserved 
food industry, despite its points of pride, 
is as yet neither as varied, uniformly 
high in quality, or cheap as it could be. 
Besides, there is a certain amount of 
division of labour ; if not the husband, 
another member of the household or a 
Woman who makes her living by washing 
dishes in various houses, help the house¬ 
wife; a number of small tandoors exists 
on the patronage of lower middleclass 
ladies who get their flour kneaded and 
baked into rot is for a nominal amount 
(in Delhi about 6 paisa per roti) In spite 
of this there is drudgery in the kitchen : 
not all can afford these LSDs; it’s no 
tan doing anything after a hard day in 
the fields or office followed by a long 
walk home or hours of waiting for a bus; 
or when one is unwell, or after the fatigue 
of fighting for kerosene or ghee at ‘fair 
price shops’; or an afternoon of picking 


grit out of ration rice or atta or sugar. 
Mr Giri would be applauded if he got 
the backache out of these things. 

□ Besides Enid Blyton and oranges I 
grew up on the idea that a person accused 
of a crime is innocent until proven guilty 
beyond reasonable doubt. I’ve easily out¬ 
grown Blyton, and the availability of 
oranges isn’t too important now; not 
when one’s worrying over money, staple 
groceries and newsprint. But there is a 
terrible wrench every time someone jumps 
to the assumption that someone else 
is guilty. Over a year ago a Congress 
politician’s husband was killed and their 
servant presumed the murderer. Cases of 
servants killing their emplo>ers are not 
unknown; eventually the boy was found 
guilty by a court. But what was bewilder¬ 
ing was the assumption before a search 
for other likely assassins and before 
trial, that the boy was culpable. A few 
months later a lawyer was murdered and 
other lawyers insisted that nobody defend 
the accused. Surprisingly few lawyers 
protested against this improper insistence 
by those whose role is to guard legal 
rights. Mudslinging during election time 
is so common it is nearly ignored. 
Ever so often, almost ritualistically, coun¬ 
tries accuse others of interference and 
whatnot. Such blasts become more than 
newspaper items to skip or yawn over 
when they come at inopportune times. 
Mrs Gandhi’s insinuation that Allende’s 
downfall was brought about by the US 
has already put the rein on the agree¬ 
ment to decide the PL-480 funds’ future 
and is likely to have wider repercussions 
on the fragile Indo-US relations which 
the PM herself said not so long ago she 
wanted to strengthen. No one can stop 
her or anyone else from believing Allende 
was murdered; several factors do create 
that suspicion. Nor can anyone deny that 
the US has a record of interference : in 
Cuba (1898, 1962), the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic (1966), Greece (1967) and Chile (1970) 
for instance. Also, it is indisputably 
difficult to put a government or a nation 
on trial as one can an individual. But there 
is a difference between suspecting and 
claiming, thinking and voicing. That there 
has been no similar annoyance over allega¬ 
tions like Mrs Gandhi’s over the US role 
in the Chile coup shows US patience with 
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India is wearing thin. The State Depart¬ 
ment may have tried to ignore Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s remarks, but the Senate and others ’ 
are more attentive. There’s been bad 
blood in recent years over several 
points. If, because of the PM’s ill-timed 
innuendoes, there be worse blood, she 
ought not cry her beloved cliches about 
the unfriendly Americans. She’s, as it 
were, paying her money and she may 
have to take her choice. 

□ It’s Wild Animal Week and we’re 
supposed to be kind to our dumb chums, 
at least for 7 days, refraining from killing 
or kicking the wee timorous, and not so 
wee timorous, beasties fora weck,nO'inat- 
ter what we do during the other 51. But „ 
one wonders how wide the definition of 
wild animal is. Does it apply to all ani¬ 
mals ? Do fishermen refrain from fishing 
and butchers from butchering? Do we lay 
down our flyswats and allow those irritat¬ 
ing creatures to eat, drink, be merry 
and spread typhoid, for next week they 
may die ? Anyway, while I intend to be 
nice to almost all animals as always, this 
week I’m restarting a campaign, against 
what the dictionary calls an orthopterous 
insect and we call a cockroach. Some- - 
time ago one used to battle roaches with 

a vengeance. Then one came across a 
book of stories written by a cockroach 
named Archie, mainly about a lady feline 
named Mchitabel. A while later one read 
The Winner of World War Three , written 
by a winner, a member of that orthop¬ 
terous species which he claimed is better 
at surviving than homo so called sapiens . 
These books made one think of roaches 
as lovable intelligent creatures and one 
became ashamed of tiptoeing afftr them 
with slipper in hand. One’s glad rags 
quickly became just rags, and one’s teeth 
were worn down by gnashing in impo¬ 
tent, anti-orthopterous fury. So one’s 
starting a hate-roach campaign in brown- 
hot anger, Wild Animal Week or no. This 
must be what Darwin meant by gnasheraL 
selection. 

□ Bureaucratic jargon has entered fairy 
tales. According to a recentretelling of * 
fables : “The jackal apprised the bear of 
the situation.” 

□ Pilgrim 
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Memories of the 
Mahatma 


(from page 9) 

one country in the international field. 
And government ownership meant in 
effect ownership by a group of people. 
Gandhi’s solution to this dilemma was to 
consider the state not as the owner but 
strictly as the trustee of the people. The 
owner is the one whose interests the 
trustee is to protect. And there should 
be the civilised means, like recourse to 
a court of law, to have a trustee changed 
when he does not act in the interests of 
the.^wner. Labour for instance are the 
real owners of a factory, their labour 
being more precious than the capital in¬ 
vested ; those who control the affairs of 
the factory are, in Gandhi's concept, only 
the trustees. Through this principle of 
trusteeship, Gandhi introduced an idea 
more revolutionary in its import and 
potentially more stable in its conse¬ 
quence, than the communist doctrine of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


In politically advanced western socie¬ 
ties today, the alternative to complete 
nationalisation as advocated by eastern 
European programmes is gradual sociali¬ 
sation of property rights. The trend, 
however slow, in the case of land pro¬ 
perty is towards tax measures and a 
minimum property than either nationali¬ 
sation or a ceiling. Gandhi’s concept of 
a conscious limitation of human wants 
anticipated this trend. He referred tel¬ 
lingly to the soul-destroying competitive¬ 
ness among individuals and nations in 
multiplying wants and material posses¬ 
sions. This, he saw as ‘degeneration into 
physical and intellectual voluptuousness’. 
You can’t have wealth and avoid the 
habits and methods of the wealthy, 
he said. 


Gandhi’s approach to the problem of 
Indian poverty was to identify himself 
completely with the lowliest and the lost. 
In contrast, every political party in 
Gandhi’s country looks at it with the 
condescension of comfortably placed 
middlemen. An intellectual politician is 
a rarity today. Gandhi’s was an even 
rarer quality ; his political genius was 
creative. That was a spring that seems to 
hay*long since gone dry. 

i . 


The Economy 

(from page 13) 

the government moves at reasonable 
speed on lines already accepted, 1973-74 
should be a comfortable year, in view 
of the expected record production of 
4.5 million tons, compared to only 
3.9 million tons in the previous season. 
Depending on the proportion of sugar 
that may be released for ‘open market 
sale’, the abnormal gap between the 
controlled price of Rs 2.15 per kg 
and around Rs 4 in the open market could 
narrow. This also presumes that the 
public distribution system is made to 
work more efficiently than at present. 
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FILMS 

(from page 15) 

episodes of reality and Mathieu’s fanta¬ 
sies are mixed up together with no 
distinction made visually or otherwise 
between them. Although Jeanne and 
Muriel are acted by the same person, 
it takes long to realise that Muriel is 
imaginary. Our clue to this conclusion 
comes from noting that Muriel 
is too much what Mathieu wishes 
Jeanne was. Yet for long we can’t 
decide whether other episodes were real. 
This mystification points to the greatness 
of the film : we do not merely watch a 
schizophrenic ; we have a schizophrenic 
mind. That is, we understand probably 
better than ever before what it is like to 
be unable to differentiate between the 
real and the unreal. 

□ A.S. 
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The objectives of UNICEF 

> 

Children need a good start and a chance to lead active useful lives 
as adults. The aim of the United Nations Children's Fund is to co¬ 
operate with developing countries in their efforts to improve the condi¬ 
tion of their children and youth and prepare them to contribute to the 
progress of their society. In bringing assistance to projects benefiting 
children in developing countries UNICEF works with many other organi¬ 
zations providing external aid, both international and bilateral. 

UNICEF Achievements 

Figures alone cannot give the measure of UNICEF’s achievements 
In the past 25 years. But a few of its dimensions can be recorded. 

• UNICEF has helped to equip over 2,500 teacher-training institutions 
and nearly 56,000 associated primary and secondary schools. 

• Over 965 pre-vocational training schools for these young people have 

been equipped ; 31 training institutions for instructors were aided. 

• Aid has been given to 3,000 women's clubs and 2,500 day-care 
centres. Some 3,000 child-care centres have been aided. 

• Close to 12,000 main rural health centres and 38,000 sub-centres in 
106 countries, along with several thousand hospital paediatric and 
maternity wards, have been equipped. 

• Over 746,000 personnel at all levels have been trained with the 
of UNICEF stipends. 

G Nearly 400 million children have been given BCG vaccinations 
against tuberculosis. 

G During 1970 alone, some 27 million children were protected from 
malaria. 

G Some 415,000 children have been discharged as cured of leprosy. 

G More than 425 million children were examined for yaws, and 23 million 
were treated. 

G About 71 million children were examined for trachoma, a disease 
which causes blindness, and 43 million were treated. 

G In nutrition programmes, over 9,000 school gardens and canteens 
were aided. Over 4,000 nutrition centres, demonstration areas and 
community gardens have been equipped. Nearly 600 training 
Institutions for nutrition personnel have been helped. 
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How Dirty is Profit ? 
u The Price of Subsidy 
IMF Reform: Gone with the US 
A Home in Palestine 


Learning from Scratch 

There has not been enough investment: the public', 
sector has been unable to spend even a majoRf 
part of the funds allocated under the current planjo * 
the private sector has been unwilling to invest, 
unless the money happened to be someone.' 
else’s. Since development is a function of invest- ■ 
ment, one cannot, in this circumstance, really be j 
surprised at the absence of growth. Surely, some- : 
thing more clearheaded than inviting the General 4 
Motors to invest in India should be possible—if the t 
lessons have been learnt. 

The lack of investment has not arisen from a 
shortage of funds, as is sometimes made out. Funds 
have gone largely to unproductive expenditure by v 
public agencies, conspicuous consumption by the up- j 
per strata and temporary relief to the afflicted class- 
es. Between March 1970 and June 1973, money ; 
supply increased by' 38 percent while output weat 
up by less than 5 percent. If the massive misdireo 4 
tion of resources by, and with the help of the ,i 
government is owned up and corrected, the sole ,j 
means of increasing real supplies need not lie ii^,| 
asking monopolist and oligopolist producers to fur- 
the? expand. The first casualty of lack of growth 
is social justice. In a climate of shortages of both; 
consumer articles and producer ^oods, there is alt 4 
round increase in consumer hoarding, speculator’s” ; 
stockpiles and producer’s inventories. Very little. t 

trickles down to the vulnerable sections. : 4 

; ‘ . . ’ Vi 

.> V' * 


It is never too late to learn. It is therefore good 
to hear of the union cabinet taking painless lessons 
in economic administration from academic econo¬ 
mists, successful industrialists, retired administrators 
and assorted outsiders. But how well it will shape 
up hardly depends on them. Economics may dict¬ 
ate, politics will decide. 

The extraordinary complacency engendered by 
the miracle of India’s political stability had for long 
bonded those in pow§r to the steady economic de¬ 
cline. When the ownership or control of wealth, 
and the political power that goes with it, stay with¬ 
in the ssHjsfe. social layer (often in the same family 
groups), growth becomes unimportant to the ruling 
class. Its aim then is to protect and preserve what 
it has, not to promote production by taking the risk 
of investing for the future. In fact, it develops a 
vested interest in restricting production merely to 
sustain high unit profits. But political survival is 
not ensured by economic nourishment alone. So, 
. social justice becomes the stuff of slogans, indeed 
the justification of administrative fiats and ineffec¬ 
tive laws. The idealistic blend of democracy and 
. socialism thus turns into a mixture of 19th century 
capitalism and a dash of marxian class conflict. 

There is a price even for failure. Having stepp¬ 
ed in as producer and distributor, the government 
its incompetence, m:>Qth - the roles. 














* 1 

ppj A good many short-term measures, by way of 
tactics rather than strategy, and mostly well-known, 

C. have recently been clearly spelt out for the govern¬ 
ment’s benefit by a group of non-official economists: 

.< Inflation must be curbed by reducing money de¬ 
mand and increasing real supplies; public expendi¬ 
ture must be slashed; the Reserve Bank must limit 


expansion of currency; the Finance Ministry ought 
to end deficit financing; non-fixed income groups 
should be subject to a tax surcharge; public loans 
should be raised not for financing expenditure but 
for keeping the money frozen; black money should 
be unearthed; uneconomic spending is to be elimin¬ 
ated—apart from major policy changes to increase 
agricultural and industrial production according to 


a socially desirable pattern of output. 


None of these suggestions are new. Evfciii ftiyr- 
dal’s pointed accusation that India is a ‘soft state’— 
in the sense that those who make the laws do not 
*mean business—is years old. But politicians are 
reluctant learners. Without a progressive redistri¬ 
bution of property and power (no society has ever 
remained dynamic in its absence), the Congress 
party has been seeking at once an industrial revolu¬ 
tion and a socialist transformation. The inherent 


contradiction of this effort has brought the economic 
machinery nearly to a halt. The party looks now 
for the kind of wizardry that can restart the engine 
of growth without upsetting the prevailing power 
structure; not that it does not already know what 
the economists are saying; but it isn’t looking be¬ 
yond the next election. 


Weekend Revolution 


By Thai tradition, a thousand young lives arc an 
i unusually high price for a coup d’etat. In the past, 
governments have been summarily dismissed, new 
constitutions imposed and the top men forced to flee 
the country without so much as firing a shot. But 
through the nearly three postwar decades, the many 
political changes meant no relaxing of the monoton¬ 
ously oligarchical or dictatorial character of succes¬ 
sive regimes. No constitution was ever implemented 
faithfully. No assembly was ever elected fully. The 
oliticians in the army acquired a monopoly in the 
usiness of government and ensured that the people 
took no interest in politics. They ran the country as 
they liked and the people, whom a fortuitous set of 
national and international circumstances had freed 
from the abject poverty of some of the other Asian 
. countries, didn’t seem to mind. But now they do. 

Notionally, at any rate since 1935, Thailand— 
y the Land of the Free—is a semi-parliamentary 
i monarchy. But neither the people nor the king 
have had anything much to do with Thai politics. 
It was one unbroken rule of the marshals, Phibul 
Songgram, Sarit Thanarat, Thanom Kittikachorn. 
Prime Minister during 1938-44, Phibul forced an¬ 
other strongman Pridi Phanomyong, in a coup in 
*November 1947, to flee the country. In another 
coup in 1957, Sarit pushed Phibul out of the coun- 
. try. Thanom who succeeded Sarit, survived a com- 
c \rmanist attempt in 1966 to overthrow him. Last 
Sunday night, he resigned in the face of violent 
/J agitations led by the National Students Centre, 
aimed apparently against arbitrariness and corrup¬ 
tion in the administration and acquiescence in fore¬ 
ign dictates. He too fled to his chosen exile home. 
The modern history of Thailand is the story of these 
. three or four men and of the foreign influences that 
determined their decisions. 


The United States has in Thailand its second 
largest military concentration anywhere beyond its 
territory. This is so, in spite of some troop reduc¬ 
tions at the end of September; and the position 
will continue, in Kissinger’s reckoning, for another 

5 to 10 years. It has been said that the US is the 
largest employer in Thailand, apart from the Thai 
government. As tenant, the US paid a rent of $ 128 
million during 1972, mostly in military aid. How 
long can this ‘puppet relationship’ go on is a ques¬ 
tion the students, and some grownups, have been 
asking for some time. Many Americans, especially 
in the Congress, consider the US establishment in i 
Thailand a redundant presence, after the abrupt | 
end to the bombings on Laos and Cambodia. 

As Thailand stayed still under American wings, 
so much around it changed for good. After the 
Sino-American detente, Bangkok has to be on more 
than talking terms with Pekihg, Hanoi, Vientianne, 
and the likely new regime in Phc*pm Penh. Its secu- j 
rity now depends less on foreign arms thar on a new 
equation with the regimes of Asia. Thanom seem-^ 
ed too weary of power to start all over again. 

In terms of political organisation, Thailand has 
a great deal of home work in arrears. The new 
government, brought in apparently through King 
Bhumibol’s peace-making efforts, is headed by Mr 
Thammasak, a university professor, but is not entire- j 
ly civilian. Two cabinet ministers out of 14 are< 
military men and the generals are not new to poli¬ 
tics. Thammasak has promised a fresh election in 

6 months. But the pressure of army politics could 
push it, and the advent of democracy, indefinitely 
farther. If that happened, the weekend revolution 
might have been in vain and the bloodshed so much 
waste. Or, perhaps not. 
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[public Undertakings 

How Dirty is Profit ? 


So long as the government of India 
refrains from laying down simple, clean- 
cut financial and economic objectives for 
its undertakings, the present unproduc¬ 
tive controversy about the role of profit 
in the public sector will continue. Other 
countries, be it Britain with its mixed 
economy or Russia with its socialist 
economy, have tried to solve this problem 
‘their own way. But the concept of profit 
has been accepted by bofh as perhaps 
the most important yardstick to measure 
the overall performance of government 
undertakings. 

It is admittedly not easy to formulate 
sound financial criteria to judge the ade¬ 
quacy or otherwise of profitability. The 
problem becomes complex in an economy 
like India's where most of the public 
undertakings are relatively young and, in 
the Indian context, ventures into virgin 
fields. Further the hundred odd central 
undertakings are engaged in vast and 
diverse activities such as the production 
;d basic commodities, capital goods or 
consumer articles, providing services 
which arc essentially in the nature of 
public utilities, and trading. Naturally a 
measure of performance, financial or 
otherwise, will have to be different for 
the different types of activities. Ail the 
same, most public undertakings are now 
JO to 20 years old and any further delay 
in fixing for them norms of performance 
can only ngult in too much of the 
nation’s savings being diverted into losing 
hationalised undertakings. Any tendency 
to regard public undertakings as social 
services absolved from economic and 
commercial justification can be dangerous 
to the national economy. 

If a public undertaking runs into a 
loss, the causes could be many. It might 
be that general business conditions have 
fluctuated badly for a time. Costs might 
have risen abnormally and for reasons 
beyond the capacity of the undertaking. 
Constraints on pricing policy, arising 
from public pressure or national interest, 
raight tend to keep profits unduly low or 


lead to losses. While it is true that the 
greater part of the products of India’s 
public sector is subject to some kind of 
direct or indirect price control, it cannot 
be denied that the recurring net losses 
incurred by the public sector as a whole 
arose from a certain failure of the 
management to neutralise the adverse 
factors through higher managerial effort, 
initiative and ingenuity. After all private 
enterprises operating in the same climate, 
and often under greater handicaps, 
manage to net in neat surpluses ; not all 
of them specialise in underhand dealings. 

In the absence of rationally formu¬ 
lated norms of financial performance 
relevant to the circumstances of each kind 
of industry. Josses and profits may signify 
little, especially when these are marginal 
compared to the capital investment. In 
the four years 1968-72, the central public 
undertakings incurred a net loss of 27,5, 
2.86 and 19 crores respectively. For 
1972-73, a profit of 9 crores has been 
estimated. But, for an investment of 
over 5000 crores, the overall picture is 
disconcerting in that the results indicate 
nothing but the inability of the manage¬ 
ment of the public sector as a whole to 
engineer a breakthrough in terms of 
efficiency and result. In fact succes¬ 
sive reports, except the last, of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Public 
Undertakings are replete with disturbing 
accounts of the human failure to organise 
and administer the undertakings efficiently 
and economically. In their latest report, 
the committee has obviously swallowed 
the bait offered to them and proceeded 
to extol, in vague, unquantified terms, 
the contributions of the public sector in 
generating employment, creating a viable 
infrastructure, developing backward re¬ 
gions, nurturing industrial skills and in 
swelling the exchequer through excise 
and other taxes. So the committee 
argues, echoing a well-worn theme, that 
the profitability of the public sector is 
not to be compared with, or pitted 
against, the profitability of the private 


sector. This, to say the least, is to give 
an altogether wrong lead to the public 
sector when there is, for the first time, 
a small chance of its finally turning 
the financial corner. In fact there is no 
reason why some of the undertakings, 
engaged in trading activities and certain 
monopoly operations should not reap 
much larger percentages of profit than 
the private sector’s average. With low 
capital investment, high turnover and 
practically unrestrained pricing possibili¬ 
ties, there can be no justification for such 
undertakings to have low yields or incur 
losses. The logic implied in the parlia¬ 
mentary committee’s argument is thus 
altogether unsound. A company which 
generates employment or otherwise serves 
a social purpose need not run into a 
financial loss. Non-commercial burdens 
might limit the profitability of operations. 
But if it is remembered that they work 
with funds which the government itself 
borrows from banks or other sources 
there can be no two opinions about even 
undertakings with heavy non-commercial 
operations having to avoid a deficit. In 
other words, there should be no public 
undertaking which is considered either a 
straightforward commercial concern or a 
social service. The two roles should be 
balanced to an extent that the under¬ 
taking is in a position to pay its way. 

Good and bad years will occur, but 
on an average sufficient revenues must be 
generated to meet all the items that are 
properly chargeable to revenue including 
interest on and repayment of loans, 
depreciation and the provision of re¬ 
serves. If deficits are inevitable in some 
years, surpluses must be accumulated in 
others. And the average of surpluses 
and deficits should be positive over a 
relatively short period of say five years. 
Such a stipulation should be laid down 
for and respected by those public under¬ 
takings which in government’s view have 
a major public utility function. As for 
the rates of return on capital it has 
necessarily to be a higher rate than the 
cost of the money to the exchequer— 
though this may not be a sufficient or 
satisfactory condition because of the 
artificially low rate of interest at which 
the government itself borrows. While a 
standard formula cannot be applied 
uniformly to all public undertakings the 


minimum that should be expected of all 
of them including those in the nature of 
public utilities is that they should meet 
a substantial contribution towards the 
cost of their capital development out of 
their own earning and thus reduce their 
claims on savings in other sectors and 
the burden on the exchequer. It must 
be obligatory for them to accumulate 
reserves in relation to the capital emp¬ 
loyed by them. Whether this objective 
is expressed in terms of the ability to 
self-finance capital expenditure or to 
yield a specific rate of return on the 
capital employed, it is inescapable that 
some norms are prescribed and failure 
to attain them adjudged the failure of 
the management. Obviously, what app¬ 
lies to undertakings which have non¬ 
commercial obligations, is relevant even 
more to undertakings of a commercial 
nature. 

If profitability is not accepted as a 
major and in fact the most important 
criterion, to assess the overall perfor¬ 
mance of the public sector, the result 
inevitably would be a low or negative 
return on the capital employed. Govern¬ 
ment's industrial policy envisages, in 
explicit terms, that public enterprises 
should not only pay their way but 
augment the resources of the state for 
development in fresh fields. What is 
happening on the other hand, and for 
far too long at that, is a huge one-way 
flow of the state resources into the 
government's industrial and commercial 
undertakings to an extent that is 
healthy neither for the public under¬ 
takings nor for the economy as 






a whole. This has resulted in higher 
taxation as well as larger borrowing by 
the government for replacement or new 
development of the public sector's 
assets, even for keeping the undertakings 
going. In short, the public sector has 
been feeding on (he rest of the economy, 
rather than feeding it. 

Any norm of financial performance 
must take into account the level of prices 
and the level of costs. Commercially 
unprofitable activities affect costs in a 
big way. While prices are controlled 
in respect of most products of the public 
sector, the price fixation of one product 
takes place more or less independently 
of similar exercises for other inter-related 
goods or services. For instance the price 
of diesel, the level of railway freight 
charges and the price of steel have an 
important bearing on each other, but 
there is hardly any evidence that these 
considerations weigh, in any scientific 
manner, with those who determine prices 
and pricing policies. 

The extent of spadework which some 
competent central agency has to do be¬ 
fore the performance of the public under¬ 
takings can be assessed, is obviously 
large. No one suggests a mechanical 
comparison between the profitability in 
the public sector and that in the private 
sector but the government must clarify 
to the undertakings and to itself what 
is the minimnm performance expected of 
each of them in terms of return on 
capital. That this has not been done 
all these years is a commentary on the 
government's understanding of its obliga¬ 
tions to the community. 




B. Kalotikar 


normally necessary to point out thafl 
subsidies may be permissible only in thi 
case of certain essential services, or what 
are called public utilities, and not where] 
commercial undertakings are concerned 
However, in India such distinctions are 
blurred and pricing of strictly commercial 
products happens to involve substantial 
subsidy. This is one of the reasons 
why the state undertakings do not pay 
their way. 

It is not merely that there are generous] 
subsidies where there should be none. 
When they are misdirected, as happens] 
often, they are totally opposed to the 
concept of the welfare state. A society; 
where income^ are transferred in favour 
of the better off at the cost of the under¬ 
privileged, must be based on inequity 
and injustice. This would be a serious^ 
charge against a democratically consti 
tuted government. 

Let us take the case of the oldest of state 
enterprises, namely, irrigation schemes. 
They could be regarded as a public utility 
in so far as they were conceived as 
famine relief and flood control measures. 
This perhaps was the case with many of 
the irrigation works undertaken by the 
British. Even then both the so-called 
protective and productive schemes contri¬ 
buted to general revenue. But the post¬ 
independence multi-purpose and other 
schemes have been essentially develop¬ 
mental projects. Many of them have 
fructified during the last two decades and 
have directly added to the incomes and 
productivity of the beneficiaries. Both 
in theory and practice, there seems to be 
a sound case for phased recovery of pro 
’ jeet costs and tuft recovery of operating 
costs from such benefinari^ But what 
do we see instead ? 


The Price of Subsidy 


Government subsidies, like taxes, are 
an important fiscal instrument for effect¬ 
ing income transfers, particularly in a 
welfare state. When differential prices 
for a service or commodity are not 
feasible, subsidies come in handy. Subsi¬ 
dies may serve the same purpose as 
differential prices so that an individual's 
ability to pay and his personal needs 


are given due allowance. For optimum 
welfare, it is essential that income trans¬ 
fers take place from the well-to-do to the 
needy. It is not easy to measure welfare, 
but it is necessary that the cost involved 
in subsidising goods and services for 
certain sections of the community and 
the resultant increase in welfare are 
objectively assessed. It should not be 


The irrigation facilities from public 
works are available only to a fortunate 
few. This has created high income is¬ 
lands in the ocean of rural poverty. 
These are manifestly comparable to 
pockets of urban affluence. Rural dis¬ 
parities have widened and a new class 
of poor has emerged as a direct result 
of the irrigation schemes. These are the 
families displaced from the catchment 
areas. Evicted from their land and de¬ 
prived of their homesteads, their rehabili* 
tation is nobody’s concern. Instead of 


niaking the beneficiaries pay both for 
project cost and the expenditure on 
rehabilitation of the displaced, the gov¬ 
ernment is heavily subsidising the farmers 
who have fattened on the facilities newly 
provided to them. The government 
seems to regard the displaced families as 

obstacle in the way of its develop¬ 
mental efforts ! This is understandable, 
if altogether reprehensible, considering 
the comparatively small number of people 
involved in each case and, more to the 
point, their utter helplessness in standing 
up to the administration and the farmers' 
lobby. 

, Thus a part of the direct cost is borne 
by the very victims of the^ projects and 
the rest by the tax payer. This indeed 
is the functioning of a welfare state in 
’the reverse, a case of private gain at 
public cost. 

There is a very strong reason why 
the direct beneficiaries of such projects 
should bear their entire cost including 
that of ■'rehabilitation of the displaced 
lamilics. For, there is no reason why 
they should be treated differently from 
millions of farmers who provide their 
own irrigation facilities. In fact, for 
every acre irrigated by government 
schemes, may be, another three acres are 
irrigated by private wells, tanks, lift 
irrigation works, etc, whose entire cost 
is borne by individual farmers. It is 
strange logic that a section of the farmers 
should get away with a payment, which, 
as we shall presently sec, does not cover 
even the operating cost of the irrigation 
works from which they profit. 

The total capital outlay on public 
irrigation works since 'independence has 
exceeded 2100 crores. We are run¬ 
ning a net fuss of Rs 75 crores or so per 
year on this investment. A number of 
committees have gone into the finances 
of irrigation works and recommended 
fixation of appropriate water rates and 
betterment levy. The Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion has recently endorsed these re¬ 
commendations. But, as the commission 
observes, the state governments, “evi¬ 
dently for administrative and political 
reasons, have not raised the water rates 
adequately*’ {emphasis supplied). The 
fourth plan envisaged a further outlay of 
Rs 1500 crores, while the Irrigation 
Commission has recommended an invest¬ 


ment of Rs 10,000 crores during the next 
20 years. If finances of the irrigation 
projects are not improved, the losses on 
such massive investments would be stag¬ 
gering and the disguised subsidy to a 
select few at the cost of the society would 
assume criminal proportions. 

The electricity undertakings, by con¬ 
trast, have been generally regarded as 
commercial ventures. This has not, 
however, saved them from financial 
mismanagement and resultant losses. But 
it is not only financial mismanagement 
that has led to their present plight. 
Misplaced consideration for certain 
classes of consumers in fixing power 
tariffs is no less responsible. 

While the electricity industry as a 
whole has not been in a particularly 
happy position, financially speaking, the 
state electricity boards and corporations 
have been generally in the red. For in¬ 
stance, during the three years 1968-71, 
the industry turned a loss of Rs 4 crores 
in 1968-69 to a profn of Rs 19 crores in 
1970-71, but the electricity boards could 
only reduce their losses from Rs 17 crores 
to Rs 4 crores. Even for the industry, 
a profit of Rs 19 crores on a fixed in¬ 
vestment of Rs 3164 crores meant a 
meagre return of little over half a 
percent. 

The Venkataraman Committee of 1964 
recommended that the electricity boards 
should in due course aim at an overall 
return of 11 percent. Today the boards 
are nowhere near this objective. While 
this is partly due to bad management, 
the fact remains that the tax payer has 
to subsidise power supply to certain 
sections of consumers. The fourth plan 
candidly observed that in some states, 
a large part of the electricity generated is 
sold to bulk consumers below the cost of 
generation. If power tariffs were to be 
suitably adjusted for realising 11 percent 
return, the boards may net in a tidy 
amount of Rs 100 crores or so per year. 
Tnis may be regarded as a broad measure 
of undeserved subsidy enjoyed by indus¬ 
trialists, farmers, and other privileged 
sections. 

From available statistics, it may be 
inferred that the state transport under¬ 
takings fare no better. The magnitudes 
involved in their case- are not as large. 


in view of their comparatively recent 
beginnings, as yet meagre coverage in 
certain states and, of course, the nature 
of the industry. But, it is clear that, 
while some state corporations cannot 
even meet their operating expenses, others 
do not earn a fair return. As a result, 
state transport presents yet another case 
of indiscriminate extension of public 
service at a lower than cost price. 

Railways present an even better 
example than state road transport. It 
has been recognised since the beginning 
of the railways in this country that the 
first class passenger has been fairly 
heavily subsidised. As a railway official 
put it in the last century, the railways 
would gladly pay Rs 20 per first-class 
passenger to stay away : such were 
the losses incurred on the higher class 
passengers ! However, then, as now, 
these commuters accounted for a negli¬ 
gible proportion of revenues from pas¬ 
sengers, viz less than 10 percent. But, 
third class fares, which form the 
backbone of railway finances, are not 
economic either. Any proposal to raise 
third class fares meets with vehement 
opposition ; we are yet to have a railway 
minister bold enough to look beyond 
the next general election. 

On passenger traffic the railways lose 
Rs 50 crores or so every year. This is 
made up by revenues from goods traffic. 
On the other hand, movement of certain 
goods like coal is heavily sudsidised. 
The overall finances of the railways would 
show that on an investment of over 
Rs 4000 crores the return is totally in¬ 
adequate. After the stipulated contri- 
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bution to depreciation reserve fund and 
dividend payments to the general ex¬ 
chequer the railways are left with a 
negligible or negative surplus. A 12 
percent return which seems to be reason¬ 
able under the circumstances, should 
leave a net surplus of Rs 100 crores 
a year. 

Food subsidies are in a class apart. 
However, even here, there cannot be a 
justification for the scale or manner of 
their disposition. Jn recent years, food 
subsidies are running at a level of Rs 150 
crores a year. They benefit those who 
draw their supplies from the public dis¬ 
tribution system. As is well known, the 
limited network of fair price shops is to 
be found mostly in urban areas. And 
even in the cities and towns no discrimi¬ 
nation is made (this is, of course, beset 
with difficulties) between the well-to-do 
and the weaker sections. In this context 
it is difficult to understand the logic of 
raising procurement prices. By this far¬ 
mers who enjoy subsidised irrigation and 
other inputs will have another bounty to 
reap. On the other hand, the extent of 
subsidy will go up steeply unless issue 
prices are correspondingly raised. What 
may not be directly relevant in this con¬ 
text but is extremely crucial is the in¬ 
flationary impact the higher issue prices 
are likely to have. 

The whole range of public sector 
activity involves substantial hidden 
subsidies, which may not be easily 
quantifiable. Apart from distorting the 
profitability of many of the public enter¬ 
prises, such subsidies undermine the 
large socio-economic goals of public 
enterprise. Take the example of Hindus¬ 
tan Steel. Indian steel is supposed to be 
the cheapest in the world ; but this may 
well be the result of artificial pegging 
of steel price at uneconomically low 
levels. The cost plus formula which 
serves as the basis of price fixation in 
this case may be unexceptionable on 
theoretical grounds. But in practice its 
suitability depends on what is adopted by 
way of costs. For instance, the capital 
cost of TISCO is accepted as the basis 
for determining steel prices. But HSL’s 
capital cost per ton is over double that 
of TISCO. Thus the public sector steel 
plants are forced to subsidise fabricators 


and other bulk consumers of steel in a 
big way. In fact, the parliamentary 
committee on public undertakings was 
constrained to observe that the public- 
undertakings had mainly benefitted a 
small section of the population like con¬ 
tractors, distributors, suppliers of raw 
materials and big industries. 

Actually the malady of subsidies goes 
much deeper. It becomes subtler and 
takes varied forms so that it cannot be 
easily recognised as such. Doctors and 
other specialists are educated at great 
public cost but their services are available 
in the main to the urban affluent. The 
public financial institutions advance hand¬ 
some loans at iates which are admittedly 
low to big industrialists. The bank 
advances flow in a big way to large 
business houses and substantial farmers. 
Subsidised agricultural supplies either 
reach only the well-to-do farmers or the 
traders, who in turn, resell them to 
small farmers at exorbitant prices. Such 
examples can be easily multiplied. 


The fourth plan propounded an un-l 
exceptionable basic principle governing 
subsidies. It advocated that in a society 
in which highly unequal distribution of 
income exists, it is undesirable to make 
unnecessarily low charges. Above a basic 
minimum of free service in, say, edu¬ 
cation and health, appropriate charges 
must be levied, and these, according to' 
the planners, must be fully economic at 
the average level and could with the 
possibility of discrimination be much 
higher for those with the ability to pay 
them. It was envisaged that food subsi¬ 
dies, which were typical of all such con¬ 
cessions violating sound fiscal canons, 
would be eliminated. But the political 
will required for any such move is lack¬ 
ing. Public control of activity has only 
widened the sphere of direct and indirect 
subsidies. An elitist power structure 
masquerading as a welfare state cannot 
help converting even conceptually 
egalitarian instruments into levers of 
exploitation. 


Monetary Reform 

Gone With the Americans 


If the extensive debate over reforming 
the world monetary system has proved 
anything, it is that the Americans are 
unready for any major change and are 
unwilling to share with the rest of the 
world their present pre-eminent role in 
the management of money. Had the 
Americans not run into a crisis of their 
own making over two years ago, they 
would have had no problem in having 
their way. But neither the causes nor 
the consequences of that crisis have 
passed. Nor arc they likely to vanish, 
as fast as Washington’s policy-makers 
hope they will. After decades of unin¬ 
terrupted prosperity built around abun¬ 
dant resources, thriving agriculture, 
modern technology, high tarill' protec¬ 
tion and comfortable export surplus, the 
tide turned for America towards a dec¬ 
line in its share of world exports, over¬ 
spending abroad, large scale outflow of 
gold and a disturbing deficit in liquidity 
balance. To an extent, this reversal 
of fortune can be corrected through 


domestic monetary, fiscal, trade and 
wage policies, but beyond a point, no 
country in the world, not even the 
richest, can insulate itself from wider 
world influences. Growth and stability 
of individual nations can be ensured only 
in larger communities. This lesson is 
taking long to be accepted. 

The United States has in the last two 
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years managed to retrieve much of the 
ground lost to the other liraustrial na¬ 
tions. By going back on the commitment 
to convert into gold dollars officially 
held by other countries and through other 
means like import surcharges and restric¬ 
tions, devaluing the dollar twice and by 
forcing strong currencies to float upward, 
if not revalue repeatedly, the US adminis¬ 
tration made American exports more 
competitive and reduced the huge deficits 
in their balance of payments. Largescale 
food export at high prices in the context 
of a world wide shortage also helped. 
Since foreign trade accounts for only a 
minor part of its gross national product, 
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unlike, 


Belgium and Italy. The expectation that 


say, Japan to face the consequences of a 
fullscale trade war. The developing 
nations dare not risk their markets in 
the US, which means there are serious 
limitations on them in settling monetary 
scores with Washington. Further in dea- 
Jing with surplus countries like West 
Germany and Japan, the US is in a 
strong bargaining position on account of 
its capacity to extend and their need 
to accept its defence support. Hence the 
confidence that the crisis, already dimi¬ 
nished, will soon disappear. 

The totally negative results of the 
’Nairobi meeting of the International 
Monetary^.F*md become Understandable 
only against this background. There has 
t bcen no agreement on any substantive 
issue that came up before the meeting. 
Nor is there any likelihood on present 
indications of a consensus emerging by 
July 1974, the facesaving dateline set by 

the meeting. 

0 

The divergence between the Ameri¬ 
cans and the rest is sharpest on the ques¬ 
tion of convertibility of unwanted dollars. 
Fven before the US government stopped 
the convertibility in August 1971, it had 
been putting pressure successfully on 
dollar holding countries not to ask for 
gold in exchange. In any future mone¬ 
tary order, the US would like to leave 
this question, for obvious reasons, a 
matter for bilateral settlement. Neither 
the Europeans nor the third world of 
developing countries relish the prospect 
of American strong-arm methods. For 
.the present, the US objectidn arises from 
the fact that it doesn’t have enough 
assets to apime full convertibility even 
L of newly acquired balances, leave alone 
the existing foreign holding of about 120 
billion dollars. But even if the Ameri¬ 
can position improves, Washington 
would like to treat each individual case 
in the light of its own self-interest, rather 
than agree to the proposal of mandatory 
multilateral conyertibility under which 
those countries holding dollars beyond a 
prescribed level would turn them in 
through the IMF. Beyond predetermined 
levels, a country would have to pay a 
reverse interest penalty. The essence of 
this controversy is whether national 
sovereignty is to be brought under a 


cans at any rate are not for it. 

There was a time when optimistic 
idealists hoped that it might be possible, 
at Nairobi or soon thereafter, to eliminate 
the stranglehold of gold (which Keynes 
had called a barbaric relic) on the mone¬ 
tary system. The opposite is happening. 
Gold remains closest to the hearts of the 
IMF members. _ Lest it excite the mone¬ 
tary passions of those who gathered for 
the last meeting, the issue was discreetly 
sidestepped. For the future, it remains 
one of the biggest stumbling blocks in 
the way of a just and democratic mone¬ 
tary order. The Europeans, especially 
France, are reluctant to give up gold: 
rather they would give up the artificially 
low official price ($ 42.22 an ounce) and 
allow central banks to settle their accounts 
using gold, whenever they want to, 
at prices near the free market rate, which 
is currently 250 percent of the official 
price. The US opposition to this stems 
from the hope that its balance of pay¬ 
ments will further improve, and that the 
speculative pressure on converting dol¬ 
lars into gold will case to an extent that 
gold will be effectively demonetised. 
Accordingly, the US wants the official 
price to be maintained. It wants a sys¬ 
tem loaded in its favour. 

Never before in monetary history 
have exchange rates the world over fluctu¬ 
ated as erratically as in the the past two 
years. Everyone is agreed that the ulti¬ 
mate goal should be 'stable but adjusta¬ 
ble’ exchange rates. But these adjectives 
mean different things to different coun¬ 
tries. Having dispensed with the gold 
exchange standards, in a stop-gap arran¬ 
gement till a reformed system is 
established, there is today no set of rules 
or code of conduct that regulates deci¬ 
sions in this area. The US government 
has openly used its economic power to 
persuade other currencies to float to an 
extent that suited its own aims. Apart 
from the revaluation of the stronger 
curriencies, there was last March a joint 
float by seven European countries with 
fixed internal parities among them. 
There was also the unusual experiment 
of a 2-tier parity under which official 
support was extended to non-capital 
movement of the currienpies of France, 


two-way movements in exchange rates 
would provide a deterrent to speculators 
and point to the correct exchange value 
for a currency, has not been fufilled hi S 
practice. Speculators have found new 'i 
methods to transfer large volumes of 
funds from country to country. Deficits 
and surpluses in balance of payments 
have probably become even less amena- 
ble to control than before. The floating 
pound has for instance solved none of - 
Britain’s problems. Those developing 
countries which pegged their currencies 
to one or the other of the floating curren¬ 
cies of the industrial countries have 
found to their cost that they needed lar¬ 
ger foreign exchange reserves on account 
of the greater uncertainties in the ex¬ 
change markets. Excepting the producers 
of oil and a few others, their exports in v 
the last two years fell and thanks to the 
inflationary trends in the developed 
countries, their import bills swelled. 

No country, except the US, is in favour 
of a free float. As for the concept of y 
flexibility in exchange rates, there is no 
agreement on its extent to be built into 
the monetary system. 

t 

The Americans still insist that the 
exchange rate of of a currency should be 
adjusted automatically according to 
fluctuations in the country’s foreign ex¬ 
change reserve. The Europeans argue 
that what is required before deciding the 
adjustment and its extent is an overall 
assessment of the country’s economic 7./^ 
health and an impartial collective judge- 
ment in the matter. In other words there 
should be jus>t and equal treatment of v * 
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f deficit and surplus states. Here agaiu 
X Che question of national sovereignty 
conies up and any future settlement will 
have an important political dimension. 

A connected but unresolved issue is 
the composition and role of the IMF 
itself. The major powers, the US in 
particular, would like to pack the execu¬ 
tive board with political figures. The 
logic is that monetary problems require 
political decisions. On. the other hand 
this would result in tbe IMF becoming, 
even more than at present, an inner club 
of the Big Five (the US, West Germany, 
Japan, France and Britain)- The interest 
of the world as a whole can be taken 
care of only by a system based on the 
principle of equity and an institution 
which functions with the least amount of 
bargaining. The IMF suffered a grie¬ 
vous blow when President Nixon chose 
to decide monetary questions without 
reference to it. Its future as a policing 
authority in the world of finance remains 
as undefined and ineffective as ever. 

Every country seems to be agreed in 
principle that Special Drawing Rights 
must become the main reserve asset of a 
reformed monetary system. But what is 
not equally clear is whether the SDR 
should be linked to several currencies or 
, only to one or two of the strongest. If 
an average value is to be put on it 
no one seems to have the slightest 
notion yet as to how it is to be arrived 
at. In the meantime SDRs have rema¬ 
ined for some months without being 
activised. The rich countries, facing no 
shortage of liquidity, are not interested 
in creating more SDRs. The reserves of 
most developing countries have in the 
laat one year stagnated and in some 
cases declined. These countries have 
suffered not only from the uneven alloca¬ 
tion of SDRs in the past by their not 
being created currently. Supposedly, 
there was a measure of agreement at 
Nairobi, with the US and the white 
Commonwealth excepted, on the SDRs 
being related to the development needs of 
the poorer countries. But when the 
SDR itself remains in animated suspens¬ 
ion apd its value clouded by controversy, 
it is legitimate to wonder if the SDR has 
enough in it to justify all the hopes 
rouped by it in the poor countries. 
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The rich natioris afford to take 

their time in establishing a new monetary 
system. Even after an agreement is 
reached at the political level it may be 
months and years before the technicalities 
are worked out by lawyers and econo¬ 
mists. It is also evident that a new 
monetary system cannot come about 
independently of mutually acceptable 
trade terms. Also, the fine US calcula¬ 
tions about further improvements in their 


balance of payments might getbpiat j] 
the world agricultural output improve*] 
and if oil from the Middle East is going] 
to be dearer. It is conceivable that basic 
changes will get indefinitely postponed 
The worst sufferers will then be the deve¬ 
loping countries. It will be wiser for 
them to arrive at their own mutual ex¬ 
change parities and trade terms. Or else 
they may soon find that time is costlier 
than foreign exchange. 


War and Peace 

A Home in Palestine 


The biblical land of milk and honey 
is soaked in blood and tears. At the 
centre of the Middle East problem is the 
Palestine question—the forcible eviction 
of at least 2,500,000 Palestinians from 
their homeland during the past 40 years 
and the subjugation of the residuary 
1,500,000 of them by the Israeli regime 
for a quarter of century now. These 
refugees and vassals, mostly Muslims 
and some Christians, are citizens of no 
country, have no rights of their own, 
only an uncertain future to look for¬ 
ward to. They have been the victims of 
the militant and successful pursuit by the 
Jews from all over the world of the goal 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. They 
were of no strategic consequence to the 
world powers who aided the Jews against 
them or recognised the steady Jewish 
gains over them. Over the years, they 
have been frustrated by the hyprocrisy 
of the neighbouring Arab nations who 
promised them help but actually gave 
very little—until perhaps it was too late. 
The dispossessed Palestinians have above 
all suffered from the extraordinary ignor¬ 
ance or studied indifference of world 
opinion about their fate and their cause. 

The modern phase of the Palestinian 
repression started with world war one. 
That was the time when the Palestinians 
were hit not only by the ravages of war 
and the hard punitive measures of 
Turkish overlords but also by famine, 
locusts and epidemics. Never before in 
their 1700 year history had these people 
been driven tp the wall by man and 


nature alike. But this was only the 
beginning. The territory passed under" 
British military occupation for which 
international sanction yvas subsequently 
obtained through a League of Nations 
mandate. But when the. League approv¬ 
ed the mandate instrument, it also made 
the mandatory responsible for placing 
the country under such political, admini¬ 
strative and economil conditions as 
nrtftuld secure the establishment of a 
“Jewish National Home”. In engineer¬ 
ing this design, the aim of the British' 
was to secure the support of the 
American Jews in the Allied war effort 
and to placate the Jews of Russia in the 
hope they would frustrate the 

Bolshevik revolution, tn this move, the 
Palestinians became the pawns. 

The Muslim-Christian opposition to 
the imposition each year of immigrant 
Jews from Europe took the form of 
periodic anti-Zionist riots. J ^#hile these 
were promptly suppressed by Britain,! 
it officially clarified in 1922 that the 
intention was not to convertthe whole of 
Palestine into a Jewish homeland but 
only that such a home should be estab¬ 
lished in Palestine. Jewish immigration 
continued in the teeth of Palestinian 
opposition. It received an impetus with 
the Nazi accesion to power. In 1935, 
the British administration offered a legis¬ 
lative council with majority representa-, 
tion to the Muslim-Christian population 
and some seats to the Jews. The latter 
rejected this as opposed to the concept 
of a national home. Even the British 
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parliament held it as anti-Zionist. This 
sparked off a rebellion on a national 
scale throughout Palestine, lasting till 
1937. In this struggle, the Palestinians 
received little support from the neigh¬ 
bouring Arab states, except that some 
Arab volunteers came over. In the 
meantime, Jewish immigration and con¬ 
solidation in terms of urban, agricultur¬ 
al, social, cultural and industrial deve¬ 
lopment proceeded apace, under cover of 
British military support. With the out¬ 
break of the second world war, the 
Arab countries become quiescent, Jewish 
immigration became almost unrestricted 
with the enthusiastic support of President 
Truman. By the end of the war, illegal 
immigration as well as the activities of 
Zionist underground forces had attained 
unprecedented proportions. By this time 
the Jews accounted for a third of the 
Palestinian population of 2 million. 
Millions of pounds from abroad were in¬ 
vested in founding the Jewish colonies. 
Tel Ayiv had developed into an all- 
Jewish city with a population of 150,000. 
The tide had turned against the Palestin¬ 
ians; their cup was full. 


The Jews welcomed the partition plan 
hatched by the USA and Britain with 
Russian agreement, and passed by the 
UN in November 1947, because it grant¬ 
ed them more then half the territory. 
The Palestinians violently opposed it 
because there would be as many of them 
as Jews in the proposed Jewish state. 
The Jews were however prepared to face 
the civil war that followed. With a de 
facto Jewish state safely founded, Britain 
dismantled its administration by May 
1948, giving in effect a free hand to the 
Zionist offensive. The Palestinian resist¬ 
ance was ill-led and illequipped; it col¬ 
lapsed fast. Tens of thousands of refu¬ 
gees fled in terror into neighbouring 
countries. 

After the formal founding of the 
state of Israel in May 1948 the Jewish 
gains and the Palestinian losses have 
been steady. The subsequent contribu¬ 
tion of the Arab states in aid of the 
Palestinians have not helped the latter, 
because of Arab unpreparedness and dis¬ 
unity. The Arab-lsraeli wars of 1956 
and 1967 only tended to obscure the pro¬ 
blems and aspirations of the Palestinians 


and led to their total subjugation. The 
international city of Jerusalem; in fact 
the whole of the undivided Palestine, 
passed into Israeli hands. 

The present Middle East war is seen 
by the world as a conflict between Israel 
and some of the Arab countries like 
Egypt and Syria, over the territories lost 
by the latter in the earlier engagements. 
Jordan’s late hesitant entry into the war 
is largely unrelated to any sympathy for 
the cause of the Palestinians; it has act¬ 
ed in the interest of its own survival. 

Libya’s Gaddafi had in mind the 
hypocrisy of the Arab governments 
when he said that the Palestinian resist¬ 
ance movement “having been finished off 
by the Arabs in cooperation with Israel 
is non-existent today except in radio 
broadcasts”. Amman, Cairo, Beirut 
and Damascus have at one time or the 
other found the Palestinian movement a 
political embarrassment and a military 
liability. As desperation increased, the 
demoralised Palestinian guerillas resort¬ 
ed more and more to madcap operations 
(to page 18) 
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Jottings 


□ Once upon a time there was a coun¬ 
try called China which used to term the 
Soviet Union revisionist because it had 
betrayed communism by becoming frien¬ 
dly with the imperialist paper tigers and 
their running (paper?) dogs, i.e. going in 
for what is called peaceful coexistence. 
Peking now allows sleeping proclama¬ 
tions like that, lie quietly in old news¬ 
paper files. ft has in recent years 
exchanged its diet of ideology for a few 
bites of p.c. The Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria was relegated to history 
books and Tanaka invited for talks, as 
was, the arch-imperialistic leader Nixon. 
Ties were established with, let's not call 
them reactionary any more, Spain and 
Greece, as well as with the (mon)arch- 
reactionary Iran. There are smiles and 
more concrete things like present or prob¬ 
able trade, shipping, technical cooperation 
and other agreements for, among others, 
Poland, Turkey, Kuwait, Brazil— even 
beckoning looks for Taiwan. As Indians 
and Bangalis remarked so vociferously 2 
years ago, China gave no support to the 
liberation seekers in the then East Pakis¬ 
tan. Some months before, the Chinese 
may have been playing a double game in 
the then Ceylon, discreetly helping the 
so called Che Guevarists while Chinese 
aid to Mrs Bandaranaikc’s government 
made the Ceylonese headlines. Some 
days ago Allende’s ambassador to Peking 
was derecognised, implying acceptance 
of his non-Marxist successor. How long 
China's successful pragmatism will last 
is yet to be seen. When the aging Chou 
and the already fading Mao go to reside 
with the morning star, changes may well 
be made in the present live and let live 
or die policy by whoever ascends to 
keep the shine on the red star over 
China. 

□ “If I were Mrs Gandhi, I'd send a 
battalion to the Middle East,” someone 
declared the other day. We had been 
discussing backing up professions of 
support, a subject relevant to an India 
where words and more words fill the air, 
meaninglesss or inopportune, soon for¬ 


gotten or worthy only 5f being forgotten. 
For so many years the government has 
expressed its support* for African inde¬ 
pendence movements. Mrs Gandhi’s get- 
together with leaders of such movements 
in Algiers right after the recent meet, 
was praised as a fine gesture by news¬ 
papers back here. What did she do ? 
Give them money or medical supplies, 
or even arms ? She invited them to a 
tea parly. When last month Guinea- 
Bissau finally gained freedom from 
Portugal after years of struggle, New 
Delhi took 12 days to recognise the fledg¬ 
ling government (Delhi recognised Daud’s 
regime a day after the presumably un¬ 
foreseen Afghan coup took place). Last 
year whatever punch it had, was pulled 
from the Indian protest over the forced 
exodus of thousands from Uganda : The 
government had rightly been objecting 
for days on end against Idi Amin's ac¬ 
tions; but a little latter the President sent 
Amin himself a nice telegram on 
Uganda's national day wishing him all 
good things, as if no Asians had been 
thrown out or no killing of black 
Ugandan by black Ugandan allowed. 
And now there is war towards the north 
of Africa and there are Indian message 
of support to the Arabs, whatever that 
support is worth. One would not go as far 
as urging Indian troops to enter the war, 
for every bit of increased involvement 
would bring us so much nearer another 
world war; with more Arabs active this 
year than in 1967 and the desire for 
detente and oil not having prevented the 
US and the Soviet Union from pushing 
themselves deeper into the conflict, the 
possibility of another global conflict is 
chillingly greater than only a few days 
ago. If India really desires action, she 
must actively try to rush the world’s fire 
engines to the blazing Middle East. 
After all, India has also been talking for 
decades about world harmony. One is 
reminded of what Edgar Snow once told 
a Chinese official about peace: ‘That is 
one commodity of which it may be said 
that the more we keep it ourselves the 
more we give it to others.” 

□ Egypt and its Pharoah got a plague, 
the Old Testament tells us. Modem 
India seems to have got plagiarism. 
Nonchalent copying of western films, 
sometimes scene for scene, by Bombay’s 
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dream merchants is so widespread hardly 
anybody comments on it now. A few 
months ago brown faces turned red over 
the introduction to a science body’s re¬ 
port whieh had allegedly been pinched 
word for word. Last week the Congress 
(O) was credited with having coined the 
term ‘stagflation’, a word which has been 
used in US magazines for sometime; it 
was possibly used for the first time 
by Samuelson. Now Mrs Gandhi has 
‘appreciated a state electricity board 
slogan coined for the occasion of the 
commissioning of its first thermal unit' 
at Santaldih. The new slogan ? ‘Power 
to the people’ which has been used by 
radicals in several countriesTox years. 

□ In Flanders fields there may still be 
poppies growing, but the Turks appa¬ 
rently want some growing again on 
Turkey’s fields loo. It seems the ban on 
growing opium poppies is to be lifted. 
Ankara got sold on the ban idea after 
narcotics-worried Washington offered the 
former $35 million. That sum no longer 
is a Turkish delight; the 100,000 poppy 
growers say the compensation is only a 
tenth of what they would otherwise get. 
The US seems to be unperturbed by the 
ban lift idea, banking apparently on its 
anti-narcotics machinery to curb the 
greater leak of opium and its products 
into the US, consequent on such a lift. 
Many of the youg Americans who went 
crazy about drugs arc now busy with 
religion or physically non-addicting drugs 
like marijuana. But the craving for 
opium, morphine, heroin, is night- 
marishly difficult for an individual to 
suppress. Too, the drug smugglers are 
keen on spreading their pop^-roots or¬ 
ganisation. The US had better send the 
Turks a bigger cheque now, talk the 
Iranians also into banning poppies and 
start running faster in the drug race. 
Otherwise it may come to be called the 
land of opium and glory. 
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the week that was 


□ The US and the Soviet Union are 
sending massive amount of arms to the 
Israelis- and the Arabs respectively. 
Israel says its forces have crossed the 
1967 ceasefire line from the Golan 
Heights and also claims to have crossed 
the Suez into Egypt. The Egyptians 
claim to have advanced into Sinai. 
Jordan has called up its army reservists 
and has entered the war. Saudi Arabian 
troops Ijavt arrived at the Golan Heights 
front. Sudan has sent troops to the 
tront. Syria has claimed that three foreign 
merchant ships, one each from the Soviet 
Union, Japan and Greece, were sunk 
after being hit by Israeli missiles. 
Britain has banned all arms sales to the 
Middle .East. The Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat has said Egypt will accept 
a ceasefire if Israel pulls back immedi¬ 
ately to the pre-June 1967 lines. The 
Israeli Premier Golda Meir has said 
Israel will not accept a ceasefire unless 
it allows for complete exchange of 
POWS. 

□ The US vice president Spiro Agnew 
has owned up to a charge of evading 
income tax in 1967 and has resigned. 
President Nixon has nominated Gerald 
l ord as Agnew’s successor. 

□ The Thai prime minister Field Mar¬ 
shal Thanom Kittikachorn has resigned 
; 'ter widespread clash.es in Bangkok 
between student demonstrators and the 
poli_* and^troops in which many people 
have died and hundreds been injured. 
The students were demanding return to 
democratic rule. Marshal Kittikachorn 
and the deputy prime minister Praphas 
Charusthien have left for an unknown 
country. The new prime minister is 
Sanya Thammasak. 

□ South Africa has been expelled from 
| l he International Union of Official 
Tourism Organisations, it has been an¬ 
nounced in Caracas Venezuela. 

□ The Pakistan minister of state for 
defence and foreign affairs, Aziz Ahmed 
has told the UN General Assembly that 


Pakisian would be ready to discuss with 
India “at the appropriate time” a cut in 
military budgets to work for a durable 
peace in the sub-continent. Mrs Gandhi 
has rejecled the proposal for such talks, 
on the ground that India’s area is larger 
and her border longer than those of 
Pakistan. 

□ Australia has made a huge wheat deal 
with China worth nearly $ 900 million. 
Under the agreement China will take 
4.7 million tons of wheat over a three 
year period. 

□ China is to give Egypt $ 10.1 million 
and 100,000 tons of wheat. 

□ There has been heavy fighting in the 
Mekong Delta in Vietnam. Fighting also 
resumed in the central islands. 

□ The Norwegian Labour Party leader 
Trygve Bratteli has formed his second 
minority government in one year. The 
previous coalition government led by 
Lars Korvald had icsigned. 

□ Iraqi and Kurdish forces are said to 
have been fighting in northern Iraq, 
breaking a 1970 ceasefire agreement. 

□ About two million people in Orissa 
have been affected by floods following 
heavy rain, a cyclone and tidal waves. 

□ Holland has raised its bank rate from 
6i to 7 percent. 

□ Mauritania has become the 19th mem¬ 
ber of the Arab League. 

□ The Madhya Pradesh government has 
decided to nationalise the state’s bamboo 
resources. The annual bamboo produc¬ 
tion in the state is 800,000 tons. 

□ Arab oil states would cut the flow of 
their oil to the USA and “other industrial 
countries backing Israel” by 5 percent 
immediately. 

□ The US Secretary of States Henry 
Kissinger and the North Vietnamese 
politburo member Le Due Tho were 
awarded the 1973 Nobel Peace Prize 
for their efforts which officially ended 
the Vietnam war. 
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|cLIPPINGS 

□ Two Muslim members of the Indone¬ 
sian Parliament offered themselves as 
hostages to the Djakarta police in ex¬ 
change for 11 student and youth leaders 
detained since September 27 for taking 
part in a demonstration protesting aga¬ 
inst the government-sponsored marriage 
bill. 

□ The Egyptian Foreign Minister, Mr 
Mohammad el-Zayyat, nearly walked in¬ 
to an Israel diplomatic reception by mis¬ 
take. He was apparently headed for a 
reception at the same New York hotel 
given by the U.N. delegation of Zaire, 
whose President Gen Mobutu, earlier 
announced he was breaking diplomatic 
ties with Israel. An Israeli security 
guard standing in an ante-room recogni¬ 
zed the Egyptian minister and welcomed 
him as he stepped out of an elevator. 
The minister asked a waiter which recep¬ 
tion was being held there and immedia¬ 
tely turned and left on being told it was 
hosted by the Israeli Foreign Minister, 
Mr Abba Eban. An Isiaeli diplomat 
later joked: “We nearly got talks 
started.” 

□ The week's mail brought to our desk 
a well-printed invitation caul with an or¬ 
nately designed Indian motif decorating 
its top flap. Inside, atop the printed 
matter, shining in bright gold, was vvliat 
resembled one of those ancient coat of 
arms scion of the princely order. Duly 
impressed wc read the invitation. It was 
foi us to attend India day celebrations 
“at 5 p.m, on 29th September, 1973 at 
India Pavilion, Trade Fair, Po/nan” 
(Poland). Naturally we were expected to 
tell our hosts it we were attending, for 
the card said “RSVP”. Need wc add 
that we would have much liked to join 
the revelries at Poznan except that the 
hosts forgot to send us a two-way ticket 
to Poznan? It is a ditferent matter though 
why it was considered necessary to waste 
so much postage, paper and effort on so 
futile a venture. Austerity you said ? 

□ I am surprised to read some of the 
job advertisements lor one gets the im¬ 



pression that attempts are being made 
to exploit the unemployed and under¬ 
employed. How else can one explain an 
advertisement asking for “a fast and 
accurate graduate typist having minimum 
5 years' experience and speed 50 w.p.m. 
Salary Rs 150 per month? Even illi¬ 
terate labourers get much more. 

□ The manager of a Moradabad branch 
of the Central Bank received a postal 
parcel containing Rs 5,150 in cash. An 
accompanying letter said that the cash 
was part of Rs 7,000 withdrawn fraudu¬ 
lently from the account of one of the 
bank's clients. The balance of Rs 1,850, 
the letter promised, would be returned 
soon. 

□ The “liquor trail'' marked by a chain 
of bars along Grand Trunk Road and 
nearby set up by the Haryana Govern¬ 
ment becomes the “milk trail” in neigh¬ 
bouring Punjab. The Punjab government 
has set up milk bars all over the state, 
particularly along the main roads. At 
the bars, hut-like structures in small 
grassy plots shaded by tall trees, a moto¬ 
rist or pedcstarian can buy a bottle of 
ice-cold pasteurized milk or /u.s.s/ for 
almost the same price as a bottle of soft 
drink. 

□ One of the sidelights of Gandhi 
Jayanti in Kerala w-as a dharna before 
police stations by the Mahila Federation, 
women's wing of the Marxist Party, with 
the pithy slogan, “Do not rape us”. 
Dressed in bright red blouses and snow 
white sarees, women of all ages squatted 
before police stations chanting, “karuna- 
karan’s policemen, do not rape us; we 
shall agitate till the bestial policemen are 
made to repent”. (K. Karunakaran is 
Kerala’s Home Minister). The imme¬ 
diate provocation for this bizarre demon¬ 
stration was the alleged rape of three 
young Harijan women inside police sta¬ 
tions. Two of the victims have since 
committeed suicide as they did not want 
to live in shame. In the opinion of Mr 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, the rape synd¬ 
rome among Kerala policemen has assu¬ 
med such proportion that he was constra¬ 
ined to demand a special session of the 
state assembly to discuss alleged police 
bestialities alone. The result of the 
efforts of Mr Namboodiripad and the 
Mahila Federation was a Government 


order banning detention of the fair sex in 
police custody after dark, except in the 
case of serious offences like murder. 
However, the new measures has created 
a piquant situation for the police who 
find their hands tied when confronted 
with women of easy virtue on their 
nocturnal prowl. One prostitude was 
heard to comment. “At last we can ply 
our trade without let or hindrance from 
the police.” 

□ Films, a much-maligned medium, are 
doing their bit quietly to promote the 
national language in Tamil Nadu and 
thus promote national integration. As 
many as 13 cinemas in Madras city alone' 
screen Hindi films thrice or ^ working 
days and four times on Sundays and 
holidays. Excepting a few shows the 
house is always full. The films screened 
are first-run ones most of them released 
about the same time as in North Indian 
cities. The patrons ? Almost all of them 
are Tamilians and at least half of them 
seem to be familiar with the Hindi lan¬ 
guage and a good proportion of the 
other half must surely be on the way to 
acquiring a working knowledge of the 
language. At least four H indi films are 
under production in Madras studios 
right now, featuring some of the top 
Hindi actors and actresses. Which 
again is significant. 

□ Over 430 teenagers, including two 
girls have been rounded up, by the police 
in Tanzania for wearing bcllbottoms and 
miniskirts, as part of the Government’s 
crackdown on youths wearing “anti-Af¬ 
rican culture” dresses. The ruling TP 
zanian-African National Union (TAN 2 
has launched a campaign ^ront-l^w th' 
wearing of anti-African culture dres 1 ? 
and those aping other modern fashions, 
like wigs and skin lighteners. 

□ An Israeli soldier broke oft’ fighting 
the Syrians to do something more perma¬ 
nent. He got married. At the ceremony 
on the Golan Heights battlefield the 
bride wore white. The groom and the 
rabbi who married them wore steel hel¬ 
mets. The groom, a rifleman, chose to 
end his bachelorhood during a respite m 
the fighting. An hour later he was 
back in the frontline and his new wife 
on her way home. 
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The Economy 


End of the Railroad 

One of the major miscalculations of 
the fifth plan could relate to the carrying 
capacity of the railways. As against an 
average annual growth rate in freight 
traffic of 6 to 7 mn tons, the rate in the 
next five years will have to be between 20 
and 22 mn tons per year—if the target of 
280 mn tons by 1978-79 is to be achieved 
at an investment of 2600 crores. Plainly, 
neither the organisation nor the financial 
( position of the country’s largest enter¬ 
prise seems to be geared to the gigantic 
effort called for by an expansion of this 
order. The World Bank, a loan from 
whom is being sought, has criticised the 
railway’s overcentralisation of power and 
lack of a marketing organisation. Both 
these arise from the bureaucratic pattern 
of working especially after 1947. Any 
undertaking which spends 60 percent of 
the total cost on staff must have a great 
deal to feel uneasy about. On top of this 
1 comes the revelation that the current 
year’s budgetary gap is to go up from Rs 
8.65 crores to 100 crores, of which 58 
; crores will be accounted for by increase 
| in salaries. If the railway minister can 
: do no better to face this situation than 
further increase passenger fares and 
freight charges, he will have no justifica¬ 
tion to carry on. 
i v* J 

/ fcasy Profits 

1 The State Trading Corporation is one 
of the profit making undertakings of the 
; government. (Profit in 1972-73 was 15.6 
| crores) Its annual turnover is some 500 
crores. It handles a variety of imports 
ranging from machinery to dry fruit and 
exports items as diverse as power plants 
1 and fresh flowers. Its profits relate ex¬ 
clusively to the imports and are due 
! mainly to arbitrarily high margins of 
profit and excessive handling and service 
charges. The selling price of imports is 
fixed by a government committee on the , 
basis of the domestic price and the cost 


of indigenous production rather than the 
import price. As a monopoly importer, 
STC is not overbothered about whether 
the bulk purchaser can afford its price. 
For his part, the latter coolly passes the 
burden to the consumer which is no pro¬ 
blem in a seller’s market. Profiteering is 
however not STC’s only sin. Through 
excessive caution and lack of foresight, 
it fails to effect timely imports of essen¬ 
tial commodities (recent examples are 
edible oil, tallow for the soap industry, 
caprolactum for synthetic fibre manufac¬ 
ture, newsprint, etc). It wakes up only 
after the domestic market experiences a 
critical shortage. The result is acute 
scarcity accompanied by extortionate 
prices. Neither the benefits from bulk 
purchase nor the elimination of profits by 
the middleman is being achieved through 
STC’s operations. There have been ac¬ 
cusations that STC officials are corrupt. 
As for their efficiency, an index is provid¬ 
ed by consistent yearly losses on exports, 
which was over Rs 1 crore in 1972-73. 
One redeeming feature is that STC’s 
broad failure has now been acknowledg¬ 
ed by it. There is talk about having 
compact subsidiary companies, 3 year 
projection of export-import turnover, 
advance foreign exchange programming 
etc. If these reforms are at all to work, 
the government itself must recast its pro¬ 
cedures, especially regarding foreign ex¬ 
change allocation. More important, it 
ought to withdraw from the corporation 
the government officials deputed to it. 
They need be replaced by professional 
people with experience in the world of 
commerce. 

Resting One's Ore 

At a lime when world steel produc¬ 
tion is picking up and there is a shortage 
of iron ore in the international market, 
India could normally have exploited the 
situation to its benefit. We seem to 
move too slow for that. In the current 
year we are expected to export over 23 
mn tons of ore (half of it through 
MMTC) at a price of around Rs 130 
crores. About three fourths of it go to 
Japan and the rest to Europe, Taiwan 
and South Korea. Other countries like 
‘Malaysia, Iraq and Rumania are interest¬ 
ed. The fifth plan target of an annual 
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export of 42 mn tons (after meeting the 
internal demand of 26 mn tons) is not 
impossible of achievement considering the 
world demand. But there are several 
things to be tied up at home before sales 
can pick abroad. The railways should 
rise to the occasion. Deeper draft ports 
capable of fast loading of largesized 
carriers must get ready in time, which 
means work at Haldia, Vizag, Madras 
and Goa must be completed quickly. 
Foreign consumers are seldom interested; 
in iron ore in lumps and look for sinter- 
feed and pellets; our total capacity to 
make pellets is limited to some 10 mm 
tonnes. A third of the fifth plan target 
of 42 mn tonnes for export is to come 
from private mines. Whether these and 
the public sector mines have the capacity 
to expand and modernise their operations 
remains an open question. An Iron Ore 
Board has recently been set up, but with 
the best of will, it will take a couple of 
years to produce any results. 

The 217 Crore Question 

The 217 crore refinery with a capacity 
of 6 mn tons to come up in Mathura in 
five year’s time is a venture on which many 
important assumptions hinge crucially. 
Six new fertiliser factories will look for 
their feedstock to Mathura. The availa¬ 
bility of crude oil (indigenous production 
is 8 mn tons as against requirement of 
20 mn tons) is not yet fully assured in 
spite of certain promises by Iraq, Libya 
and Iran. The proposed refineries each 
of six mn ton capacity on the west coast 
and Haldia are reportedly being postpon¬ 
ed for want of resources. The target for re¬ 
fining capacity for the fifth plan is 36 mn 
tons. Whether and how far the fuel base 
must shift from crude oil to coal is still 
being debated at policy making levels. 
As petroleum products become scarcer, 
the railways are proceeding unconcerned 
with their programme to dieselise. All 
this shows how important it is to com¬ 
plete and commission the Mathura refi* 
ncry on time. But the achievement of 
targeted investment in the petroleum 
sector in the first three years of the 
fourth plan has fallen short of expecta¬ 
tion by as much as two-thirds. This is a 
point which the project authorities at 
Mathura cannot afford to miss. 




|theatre 


Since it is essentially a ^olnedy (despite 
death, destruction and evil, which reign 
supreme till the end), it is the impish 
twist of each switch-over from one music 
form to the other, which gives these tunes 
a new dimension. 


Highly stylised and in mime, Vijay 
Tendulkar's musical play, Ghasiram 
Kotwal , is pure theatre. It is beautiful 
shared laughter between the audience 
and the players, with no pretence to 
photographic depiction of life. The tar¬ 
get happens to be a decadent society 
which need not refer to any particular 
page in history. That the play is set in 
the Pcshwa period does not matter be¬ 
cause art here is for art’s sake. 

On a state which is purely functional, 
rearranging and regrouping of players 
depict change of scene. Two scenes arc 
sometimes simultaneously depicted by 
alternate freezing and animation. Two 
different musical modes are also employed 
for emphasis. v The expression on the 
faces of the exquisite freezes remind one 
of the rustic mud-toys which used to come 
cotton wool-wrapped in wicker baskets. 

Costumes are period, with stress on 
colour which blends, does not obtrude. 
The same can be said of the orchestra: 
a gentle indication of the starting notes, 
no acrobatics for its own sake. 

Just as Tendulkar is not concerned 
with the history of the Peshwa period 
but only with its legend, in the same way 
Vasant Deo, the Hindi translator of the 
original Marathi, is not interested in 
Hindi as a language. Language after all, 
is not only something which a text book 
vouches for. Language here is an art 
form within an art form. One can but 
gape at Deo’s ingenuity, for he has not 
only skilfully handled Urdu in the prose 
pieces, but also intermingled various 
Hindi dialects in verse and in song. 
Wovds, characters, costumes and music 
have so merged that one revels in its 
total atmosphere. 

Mohan Upratti’s music exploits kirtan 
(which also is the burden of this niusi- 
■ cal), fiautch and folk music, bhajan , 
; ghazal , quwalli , shabd and shloka recita- 
tion, in a manner which leaves one 
breathless. All are authentic old tunes 
r^ %lcnded together into a raving satire. 


Various folk dances which appear 
quite often, are undoubtedly alluring but 
B.C. Sharma’s real contribution as dance 
director lies in the rhythmic unison of the 
‘chorus’ and the extras. The nods and 
shakes of their heads, their swaying tor¬ 
sos, their pitter-pattering, gliding, knoc- 
king-hopping feet depict patterns as 
varied and as exciting as those of any 
folk dance. 

Vinod Nagpal as Sutradhar is inimi¬ 
table with his excellent rendering of song 
and verse. Almost each one of the 
players is good. However, the ‘chorus’ 
again has an edge over the others. 
Rajinder Nath, the director, has handled 
this team of 15 men with perfect sense of 
timing and formation. He is the master 
puppeteer who manipulates his strings 
par excellence. 

Ram Gopal Bajaj as Ghasiram has a 
weak voice. The second half of the play, 
in which he predominates, tends to drag. 
The story clement also raises its head, 
but it is a poor substitute for the spinning 
spectacle of the first half. 

The theme is irrelevant in spite of its 
dramatic content of revenge and nemesis. 
But one can go back to it for its Sutra¬ 
dhar, its music, its movement and its 
language. 

□ REETA SONDHI 


Films 


BOBBY 

Produced, directed and 
edited by Raj Kapoor 

Raj Kapoor's films are as significant 
to society as they are to the critics. Even 
his biggest flop, and the costliest flop in 
Indian film history, Mera Naam Joker , 
was very much discussed, some going so 
far as to speculate on the reasons for its 
failure. Lately Raj Kapoor has been re¬ 
flecting his own personal life-story and/or 


that of his family. Mera Naam Jbfter was I 
more or less autobiographical, on the 
lines of Charlie Chaplin’s Limelight 
Kal , Aaj aur Kal paralleled the life- 
story of three generations with three 
generations of the Kapoor clan—Prithivi- 
raj Kapoor, Raj Kapoor and Randhir 
Kapoor playing their real life roles, that 
of grandfather, father and son respect¬ 
ively. The characteristics of their ■screen 
roles were the characteristics of their traits 
—Prithviraj, traditionalist and religious 
but broad-minded; Raj, indecisive about 
breaking completely with the past and 
about linking himself with the future, and 
confused about the present; Randhir, a 
mod, sophisticated and rebellious young 
man. The bone of contention" %^twecn 
the three generations in the film was the 
marriage of the grandson to the girl o( 
his choice, like it was in real life. 

Bobby may or may not be autobiog¬ 
raphical but it surely has shadows of 
Barsaat. Not a few situations and charac¬ 
ters are common to both. Bobby , not as 
long as Mera Naam Joker , has a theme 
with appeal for the younger generation : 
The way out for young lovebirds is to 
break parental bonds, to revolt against 
the accepted oldfashioned morality, when 
status hinders the fulfilment of their 
love. 

Bobby is a story of two families, the 
moneyed rich and the not-so-rich, or of 
two young people, the son of status¬ 
conscious rich parents, and the daughter 
of a believer-in-the-gospel-of-the-hand 
fisherman, or of two fathers, one a sophi¬ 
sticated, status-conscious busybody/ 
and the other an uncouth, practical 
and dignity-conscious fisherman. Thfe 
elders believe in the old morality---the 
young should not marry before they arc 
21. The young people are guided more 
by their passions than by social practices. 
They thus set up a modern morality : 
To hell with arranged marriage, to hell 
with the law, to hell with. 

The first half of Bobby presents fare 
for the youth : the meeting between the 
two young people, their liking for each 
other, their lovegames. The second 
half is the mediocre melodrama one has 
seen hundreds of times in Indian movies : 
characters full of bottled rage posture 
inhumanly. Bobby*s young lovers finally 
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realise theirs is true love and that nobody 
should separate them. And like legendary 
lovers who, if they cannot be married in 
this life, seek to be united in the next, 
they jump together into a running moun¬ 
tain stream. They are however saved by 
their fathers and the film ends on a freeze 
of the four protagonists. The plot calls 
' for a tragedy, but Raj Kapoor does not 
believe in unhappy endings. 

□ DARSHAK 


SKYJACKED 

It’s a routine Boeing 707 flight to 
Minneappolis. Only, on the way, grim 
messages appear. An unknown skyjacker 
is aboard, with, he or .she claims, a 
bomb. -It could be a hoax, but the pilot 
(Charlton Heston) is conscious of the 100 
lives which depend on him. He does what 
the skyjacker wants : changes course for 
Anchorage, Alaska. In the cabin there is 
tense speculation about the skyjacker's 
identity; in the cockpit, anxiety about 
the forthcoming landing at Anchorage 
in zero visibility weather. A passenger 
quite conclusively points out the skyjac¬ 
ker, but we are not absolutely certain 
about the identification, half-expecting a 
twist; the landing is complicated by a 
radioless plane on a collision course with 
the by now fuel-less airliner. At Ancho¬ 
rage, the exposed skyjacker forces the 707 
to refuel and fly to Moscow, refusing to 
allow it to turn back even when the 
Russians haven’t given air clearance. 

The audience’s tension is well sustain¬ 
ed throughout the film. The fleeting 
Cashbacks about the pilot's brief affair 
i vith his chief air hostess, Angie (Yvette 
jMimieux), provide relief without relaxing 
TAhe audiwif£ s nerves too much. Botkin's 
.ausic is pretty good at the beginning and 
ordinary later, yet adequately complemen¬ 
tary to the photography, violins soaring 
simultaneously with the ascending plane. 
The acting is flawless, though only 
one role is really demanding : no, not 
Heston’s, the skyjacker’s—Tames Brolin is 
1 superb as the former mental patient with 
delusions of grandeur. 

The film may not quite go down in 
the annals of film history. But it goes 
down well in a cinema hall of a Saturday, 
or other, night. 


| MUSIC 

Ustad Amir Khan introduced the use 
of the khand meru in khayal singing. 
Khand meru stands for the 5040 permu¬ 
tations and combinations of the seven 
notes of the octave. Out of these Amir 
Khan has chosen some gap-separated 
notes and unusual combinations to 
create a style that gives wide scope for 
the elaboration of the raga, and compli¬ 
cated patterns for drut singing. How 
meaningful the use of this mathematical 
discipline can be depends on the artist 
concerned. 

Ghulam Mustufa Khan is not a dis¬ 
ciple of Amir Khan but is definitely influ¬ 
enced by him, and by Salamat Ali Khan 
of Pakistan. In his recital on the Natio¬ 
nal Programme, which he opened with 
Rageshwari , Mustufa Khan seemed to 
mistake slowness for seriousness. 

The biggest problem before any 
musician who attempts to sing the olaap 
in very slow tempo is that of sustaining 
interest in what he is doing. Mustufa 
Khan may have sounded impressive to 
those who are blind followers ol Anur 
Khan’s style, but the fact is he was just 
plain boring. As could be expected he 
himself got tired of the ponderous move¬ 
ment by the time he reached the middle 
of the octave, and he cut short the alaap 
and burst into toons, giving relief to both 
himself and his listeners. 

In this latter portion he is at his best. 
He has a voice that ranges three octaves, 
and full command over the darni. There 
was therefore, some animated singing 
to round oil'the Rageshwari . 

Amarnath, uho performed at the Tri- 
veni Kala Sangam's annual music and 
dance festival, is not only a disciple of 
Amir Khan, but one of those who success¬ 
fully echo the sober and thoughtful mood 
of the Ustad’s music. The \ihimhit in 
Simendra Madhyam , a Karnatak melody, 
had both structure and musical relevance. 
Slow elaboration is Amarnath’s strong 
point. He is also a composer of great 



merit. The composition in Shahana Kaq- 
hara and the bhajan he sang later, both 
composed by himself, were remarkable 
because of the lyrical poetry, and the 
music that adequately expressed and 
amplified the poetic connotations. 

There were two fairly good recitals by 
disciples of Amarnath. Kumari Amar- 
jeet’s khayal in Puriya dhanashree showed 
sound training, and Usha Seth's thumri 
was tuneful and expressive. 

Another notable recital in the same 
function was by Uma Shankar Mishra, 
already well-know as a sitarist. A disci¬ 
ple of Ravi Shakar, Uma Shankar has an 
unerring ear for tunc and tonal quality. 
His grasp of the ragas is also remarkable. 
The way he combined the Hemant and 
Vihag in the Hem Vihag showed a sense 
of proportion and a clear understanding 
of the mood of both melodies. 

The redeeming features at a function 
organised by the Paramhans Swarup 
Mission at Sapru House was the singing 
of Chandramuni Chaudhry, who claims 
to have learnt under the late Ustad 
Barkat Ali Khan. Chaudhry has a 
pleasant singing voice, full throated and 
never olf key. His manner of singing.has 
the easy informality of the qawwali style* 
even when singing bhajans. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 


Antiques 
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India 

representing her rich heritage 
and reflecting the traditional 
skills of her renowned crafts¬ 
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| BOOKS | 

Sweden 

By Irene Scobbie 
Ernest Pen?} 

23b Pages 

Illustrated Price not stated 
People usually say that Sweden has 
been propelled from poverty to the 
zenith of European prosperity within 
50 years of this century. This seems 
only partly true. The period of hardship 
from the mid-1800s to the Great War 
seems to have been an interruption in 
the growing wellbeing of the nation rather 
than a continuation of penury. The 
history of most countries is one of wides¬ 
pread misery for the major part of the 
population with only occasional periods 
of comparative ease The Swedes seem 
to have been more fortunate than most. 
The greatest advantage they have had is 
the respect lor individual freedom in¬ 
herited trom the Vikings. Miss Scobbie 
mentions “the story of a messenger m 
France who asked approaching Vikings 
‘What is the name of your master?' and 
received the answer ‘None; we are all 
equals.’ It contains an element of truth, 
of course. On Viking expeditions there 
was joint responsibility for the provision 
of men and ships, and although one man 
may be the instigator and leader of the 
expedition, he was considered the primus 
inter pares whose companions retained 
their independence.” This legacy effected 
several reforms in the nation. Schooling, 
for example, was made compulsory in 
1842, 30 years before Britain. Punish¬ 
ment of criminals was sought to be 
made corrective, rather than solely 
punitive, in the mid-1800s. Laws alone 
are not reforms, but considering the 
Swedes' comparative reasonableness and 
their respect for the individual, reforms 
there have not in general remained 
on paper. The Swedes' rise to their 
present state of prosperity was con¬ 
siderably hastened and eased by the 
natural resources of the country and by 
fortunate world commercial trends. This 
was concluded from reading Scobbie’s 


mini-encyclopedia on Sweden. Her book 
is part of a series which seeks to give a 
picture of several countries concisely 
yet fully. It had perforce to be more 
reportage than interpretation; consequent¬ 
ly much conclusion-making was left to 
the reader. 

Remarkably, Scobbie’s brisk style was 
not as dry as it could have been. Rapidity 
did not shear her pages on Swedish his¬ 
tory of the human angle : skilful use of 
words gave clues to the moods and 
motives of those who made news. Scob- 
bie's knowledge of Sweden is obviously 
vast; also obviously, she tried to be objec¬ 
tive and succeeded. This was particularly 
noteworthy in her references to probably 
the darkest lines in Swedish history : 
Swedish attitudes and policies towards 
Norway. The author dealt adequately 
with what has happened in Sweden till 
now, amplified the events through men¬ 
tion of contemporary literary works and 
trends, and described the nation, blemi¬ 
shes included, as it is now. Her chapter 
on the pains of being neutral from 1939 
to 1945 was perhaps her best. Towards 
the book’s end, she gave a few lines to 
the characteristics of the people, but the 
book's scope precluded her from explain¬ 
ing whv they are so logical, practical, 
rights-respccting, etc. Perhaps lack ot 
space prevented her from assessing how 
much of the post-second world war well- 
being was due to lack of devastation by 
war, or from giving more than passing 
mention to the opens prison. She did 
not mention the widespread use of 
drugs, especially hard ones, by youth; 
as this is a nightmare to end which much 
time, money and propaganda are being 
devoted and as Scobbie is a frequent 
visitor to Sweden, it was surprising that 
she avoided the subject in such recently 
written material. Nevertheless, her lucid 
book was an extremely palatable way 
to understand a nation. □ A. S. 

Studies in India’s Urbanisation 
1901-71 

By Ashish Bose 
lata McGraw-Hill 
Rs. 60.00 

Although academicians and researchers 
have studied the process of urbanisation 
in India and the problems arising there- 
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from, the development planners have not 
made any progress in evolving a viable 
urban policy suitable for economic deve- 
ment. Their approach has been marked 
with a sort of ad-hocism which is evident 
in other areas of development planning. 

In this volume under review Dr Bose 
has presented the story of the progress of 
urbanisation in India during the past 
seven decades : how cities in India grew 
up and how the rapid growth of popula 
tion in cities threw up diverse problems. 
But most of what he says in this volume 
he has already said in his earlier works. 
The only new' material is his analysis o! 
the urbanisation trend as revealed in the 
1971 census. 

Bose has been a very hardworking 
student of urbanisation for more than 
tw'o decades. We have had a number ol 
books from him of which l 7 rbamsalion in 
India : An Inventory of Source Materials 
was particularly noteworthy. But he has 
tended to write on an already overworked 
field. It is no more a revelation that 
big cities are growing bigger while small 
towns arc stagnating or that India's 
urban population still comprises less than 
20 percent of the total population. What 
are required are studies of the small 
towns. A fuller know ledge of these towns 
might contribute towards developing a 
practical urban policy, or what Bose 
calls an urban lobby, under which it 
might be possible to push the excess 
population in big cities into satellite 
towns. 

□ A. K. NANDA 

Industrialisation and Rural Society 

by K. M. Kapadki and,^,^. 

S. Devadas Pillai | 

Popular Prakashan 

269 pages Price not stated 

What is the impact of rapid indus¬ 
trialisation on the rural areas ? The 
book under review, based on intensive 
field work in Bulsar taluka of South 
Gujarat, is a systematic study of the 
impact of an industrial township, Atul, 
on the villages around it. 

Caste, which used to dominate our 
traditional society, is fast losing its hold. 
For instance, the present study reveals 
that over 72 percent of the Brahmins and 
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nearly 86 percent of the Banias in Atul 
do not have neighbours of their own 
caste. The authors point out that in 
the residential locality designated as 
Brahmin-wad, there is a Maharashtrian 
family, a Tamilian and a Dhodia living 
in rented rooms. The social distance 
between a Brahmin and a Dhodia being 
great, such instances arc significant signs 
ol change. 

Social status nowadays depends on 
income rather than on caste. Those be¬ 
longing to the upper castes who neglected 
education had to seek low paid jobs and 
consequently suffered loss of status. On 
the other hand, those on the low rungs 
of the social hierarchy have naturally 
experienced a status gairf because their 
present income is higher, industrial work 
having opened up a new avenue of 
progress. 

A well marked feature of the urban 
community is its heterogeneity. People 
speaking various languages and belong¬ 
ing to dijTcrcnt castes, with no pronoun¬ 
ced common interests, arc thrown to¬ 
gether by circumstance. But the authors 
i'f this study have noticed that in Atul 
there are no proper avenues for social 
interaction, to enable people of diverse 
social origins to understand each other 
better. 

The present study contains very useful 
data relating to changes brought about 
by industrialisation on social life, occu¬ 
pation, economic background, marital 
patterns, age of marriage, debts, female 
j education and woman workers 
j □ 1 . SATYA SHNDARAM 

|- 

^ Reconstituting the Human 
^Community : Cultural Relations 
Wor th* itfture 

Sterling 

*>8 Pages Rs 3 

Confucius said “Learning without 
‘bought is labour lost/’ If one may 
^dd, learning with nebulous thought is 
labour even more lost. The attractive- 
looking booklet under review comprises 
ol a report by a group of reflectors on 
cultural relations, mainly Asian, African, 
and American educationists and support¬ 
ers of the arts, plus an introduction by 
the chairman of the Indian study group. 
The various study groups formed by 
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these delegates interested in inter-cultural 
ties, have been reflecting and meeting on 
the subject for two years. During these 
two years the members of this body 
have undoubtedly had their own careers 
to follow. But that ought not to have 
precluded a group of thinkers from pres¬ 
enting something more than what formed 
the contents of this booklet. The report 
says : “Wc seek human community but 
without certainty of its possibilities, 

characteristics or attainments.The 

unique feature of the new adventure that 
awaits us is that we pursue our ends 
in the absence of affirmations. In the 
pursuit of critical reasoning, neither the 
question nor the answer comes easily.” 
Answers at least do not come easily. But 
it was disturbing to find how unspecific 
much of the material was. 

The fundamental omission was the 
lack of clear definition, or indeed any 
apparent attempt to define culture. 
Attempts at precise definition of this 
term have long plagued thinkers. When 
wc speak of cultural relations we norm¬ 
ally imply the exchange of dancers, 
painters, write!s, musicians and so on. 
But from the usage throughout the report 
one found that the delegates included 
education and technology in the term 
culture. Because wc were not given an 
exact definition of culture it was impossi¬ 
ble to comprehend and reflect fully upon 
the report. 

The delegates allirmcd their support 
of what are now more cliches than ideals, 
for example the brotherhood of man, 
and their antagonism to “materialism, 
consumerism and militarism”. They did 
not specify what they meant by brother¬ 
hood, materialism, consumerism or the 
numerous other faceless terms they 
employed. 

So much was contradictory. The 
need to do away with “generalist” educa¬ 
tion was implied ; yet later the need for 
what could wtT, be generalist education 
was implied while recommending less 
emphasis on the technical and recommen¬ 
ding incorporation of sciences and huma¬ 
nities in educational systems. Again, 
one became confused when on one page 
developing countries were urged to 
develop indigenous technology, while on 
another page greater exchange of ideas 
between countries was urged. While the 


two are not mutually exclusive, no 
attempt to link them was made. That 
cultural relations be unconnected with 
political interests was urged, yet it was 
emphasised that government-sponsored 
cultural programmes ought to continue to 
exist. The delegates appeared to think 
restiictions on freedom relatively un¬ 
important in impeding the ‘flowering of 
man’s potential’ while urging in the next 
sentence opposition to restrictions of 
human rights. In short, because of the 
nebulous terms and ideas, the redund¬ 
ancy, the involved language and the 
badly organised outpourings, the book¬ 
let was confusing. 

The given aim of publishing this 
report was “to widen and extend the 
scope of reflections among the intellig¬ 
entsia and the general public of our 
country and especially the youth.” While 
this is creditable, with the imperfections 
already mentioned, the desired readership 
would find the booklet pretty much 
incomprehensible. 

The West Looks at India 

By Krishna Nand Joshi 
Prakash Booh Depot 
138 panes Rs 7.30 

Dr Joshi’s book probes the inner¬ 
most whirl which moved western 
minds eastward, particularly to India, 
showing the impact of Indian thought on 
some major British and American writers. 
German scholars, many of whom trans- 
lalcd Indian scriptures into European 
languages, gave the impetus to Indology 
all over the continent. Schopenhauer, 
Hartman, Goethe, Herder and many 
more were deeply impressed by trans¬ 
cendentalism and other aspects of Indian 
philosophy. This eventually"affected the 
works of Shelley, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Kipling, Yeats and others; Joshi cites 
instances from their works to show the 
impact of Indian thought on them* 
Kipling for one actually lived in India 
for several years and observed Indian 
life with attachment. Shelley's Queen 
Mah has a surprisingly Indian theme. 

In America, Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman upheld the ideals of Indian 
philosophy in their works. Even' in his 
boyhood days Emerson wanted to read 
Hindu Mythologies , the Treasures of the 
( to page 19) 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Finland’s Nurmi 


It is by an interesting coincidence 
that the death, recently, of one of the 
greatest athletes of all time, came almost 
after the revival of his country as a 
force to be reckoned with in international 
spoTt. Finland is a nation whose supe¬ 
riority in endurance events is almost 
mythical. Outdoor sport in Scandinavia, 
be it in Norway, Sweden or in Finland 
is synonymous with cross country skiing, 
running or orienteering. Men, women 
and children from all walks of life spend 
their time off from work in the country¬ 
side trekking in the hills, camping in its 
vast forest land, or just enjoying a brisk 
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session in the parks. Despite its very 
small population, Finnish athletes had, 
in the not loo distant past, proved their 
.prowess against the best in the world. 

Paavo Nurmi was of course the best 
known of the l inns During his long 
span of running at the international 
level he collected European and Olympic 
titles no less than half a do/cn times. 
Soon after his reign came the war and 
with it the destruction and misery that 
engulfed this small but brave nation. 
For a brief period one felt it was the end 
of Finland's role in world athletics. The 
J948 Olympics in London came too soon 
after the end of World War II to do jus¬ 
tice to the European competitors and it 
was surprising that many could perform 
as well as they did at Wembley. Much 
\ was, however, expected four years later 
When the leading athletes from all corners 
of the globe assembled at the Finnish 
capital to vie for top honours. As 
things turned out, Helsinki did not mark 
a Scandinavian revival but the beginning 
of a new phase in the Olympic movement 
in which state-sponsored men and 
women from Eastern Europe were to 
monopolise the victory stand. The tra¬ 


ditional leaders in the endurance events 
had to cave in somewhat meekly to the 
might of Soviet Russia, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. From then onwards it was 
Zatopek, Kuts and Iharos that were to 
become household names right until the 
early Sixties, when Australian Herb 
Elliot and later, New Zealanders Murray, 
Halberg and Peter Snell gave a new 
dimension to distance running as they 
shattered records with monotonous regu¬ 
larity. Another Australian Ron Clarke 
followed suit some years later attacking 
events ranging from the mile to 25 kilo¬ 
metres only to find extraordinary, almost 
heartbreaking challenge from Kenyans, 
Tunisians and Ethiopians. Kipchonge 
Kcino, Mohanied Gamoudi, Mamo 
Wolde were the new names from 
emerging Africa to be added to the list of 
the ‘greats'. They, like their predeces¬ 
sors were remarkable personalities but 
despite their record smashing perfor¬ 
mances, none could achieve as much 
prominence as did Paavo Nurmi, aging 
but having shed none of his enthusiasm 
for the sport, waiting in the stands for a 
Finnish win. 

Bv the time Munich was round the 
corner in 1972, many of the big names had 
joined the ranks of veterans. There were 
no firm favourites in the distance races, 
although some misguided souls believed 
that the Munich Olympics would sec the 
phenomenal non-comformist Dave Bed¬ 
ford on the victory rostrum. 

The 1972 Olympics were to prove 
Finland’s morale booster. Two decades 
after Nurmi carried the Olympic torch 
into the Helsinki Stadium giving a brief 
reminder of his greatness, the Finns 
made a fantastic comeback at the Bava¬ 
rian capital. Armed with the latest 
know-how on running they virtuall> took 
over where Nurmi had left off. Every 
final of the distance races saw at least 
one Finn finishing amongst the first three. 
When Lasse Viren won the 10000 metres, 
the crowds went wild with joy. It was 
as if they had wanted Finland to reassert 
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its might. There were some who in their 
enthusiasm jumped over the stands and 
ran around the track waving the Finnish 
flag. Memories of Nurmi were revived 
as Viren stormed into the 5000 metres 
finishing tape two days later collecting 
his second gold—and the Finnish national 
anthem was played a second time. 1 
It had been a long wait for Finland 
and with the beginning of what one 
hoped was yet another era of Scandina¬ 
vian association with running, Paavo 
Nurmi must have felt a sense of satisfac¬ 
tion at having witnessed his nation regain 
its lost status in his life time. 

War and Peace 1 

(from page 9) ' \ 

(Lod, Munich, Khartoum, Athens) to 
the detriment of their international 
image. In the process, they gave Israel 
a handle for reprisals, even more grue¬ 
some than their own dare devilry especia¬ 
lly on Lebanon and Syria. 

The Middle East crisis started with 
the Palestinian problem and cannot end 
without its resolution. President Roose¬ 
velt had feared that a country like Israel 
cannot be maintained except by the force 
of arms. Truman underslresscd this 
fact. According to Dullesian calcula¬ 
tions, the Palestinian problem, would be 
forgotten “when a new generation of 
Paletimans emerged free from association 
with Palestine and without memory ot 
the land and its past.” Roosevelt’s 
fears have come true. Truman’s and 
Dulles’ hopes are proving false. 

On the basis of its present poliey, 
Israel will always have to remain in a 
perpetual state of prepared™^ to fight. 
Whatever else it has become, the country! 
has been a war camp for the last 25 years 
and promises to remain a country 
gripped by fear and insecurity. Even it 
at some future date it pushes its frontiers 
to the Nile and the Euphrates (to appro¬ 
ximate to the kingdom of David and 
Solomon), this position cannot change, 
unless the militancy of the Jews 
mellows. As for the Palestinians, a new 
generation, born and nurtured in refugee 
camps seems even more determined than 
its forebears, to regain its homeland. 
The return of Sinai to Egypt, or of 
Golan Heights to Syria or of the West 



lank to Jordan cannot bring deliverance 
to the Palestinians. Nor can they dome 
into their own as the wards of tolerant 
Arab states or as the vassals of benign 
Israeli masters. 

The Palestine question is not one of 
race. Both the Jews and the Palestin¬ 
ians are Semitic. Nor is it a conflict 
between Islam and Judaism; there are 
and there always have been a good num¬ 
ber of Christians among the Palestinians. 
Gandhi called the imposition of the Jews 
on the Palestinians a crime against huma¬ 
nity. Whatever the outcome of the 
present war, that crime cannot be righted 
except by a conscious effort by the world 
communit’* o establish a n$w and viable 
slate of*'Palestine and to contain the 
Israeli Jews within their 1948 boundar¬ 
ies, through such guarantees as necessary 
to secure inter-state frontiers. Until 
that happens the Palestine question will 
disturb the peace of the world and 
continue to torment its tired but uneasy 
conscience. 


BOOKS 

(from page 17) 

Jiiahmins. From his journal wc learn 
that he had read the Gita and the Vishnu 
Via ana far back in his formative days. 
In his many essays, he talks of his fasci¬ 
nation with Indian myths. Whitman too 
lived in quest of the cast which is ‘incal¬ 
culably old' and ‘yet fresh as a rose’. In 
Salut au Monde he sees ‘the Himalayas, 
the waters of Hindustan, the Indus, the 
Burampooter'. Of the many books 
Xhoreau borrowed from the Harvard 
library, the Gita he said was the most 
utoving and appealing. It greatly helped 
lim ‘to di$^\Yfohimself’. 
dV Lawrence and Joyce have also been 
discussed and some lesser lights men¬ 
tioned. The analysis is amply illustrated 
with quotations from the original text. 
One concludes from the book that Indian 
thought has influenced not only poetry 
and fiction, but also art, criticism and 
behaviour. 

The book has some faults in printing 
and presentation and the multicoloured 
jacket is unimaginative. But an attraction 
,s the book’s exhaustive bibliography 
and comprehensive footnotes. 

□ R. C. SHARMA 
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Israel, A Presence for Peace 

Your editorial ‘A Cruel Necessity’ 
(DW 11 October 73) seems, in its 
sympathy for the dispossessed Palestinians 
and indignation at Israeli strong-arm 
methods, altogether to lose sight of the 
wider implications of the present Middle 
East war. 

In an imperfect world, peace can be 
maintained only by a balance of regional 
and global power. Geographically and 
resource-wise, the Middle East is an area 
of the highest strategic importance. 
Britain and the US promoted the Jewish 
cause as a counter-weight to the Arabs. 
That also explains the current US sup¬ 
port to Israel. That is the reason again 
why the Soviet Union is enthusiastically 
on the Arab side. 

If the strategic balance is upset, 
through, say, a sweeping victory for the 
Russians, the Arab countries (well- 
known for their fickle politics and un¬ 
predictable actions) could use their oil 
and the Suez canal to drive normally 
unacceptable bargains with the rest of 
the world, particularly the non-Muslim 
world. 

Save the Palestinians if you can, 
(to a large extent, they have to thank 
themselves for their stateless plight) but 
a strong Israeli presence in the Middle 
East is a necessity for peace. With the 
memory of the Arab response to the 
Bangladesh crisis still fresh, a country 
placed as India is, can hardly ignore this 
geopolitical lesson. 

Lucknow R. L. PANDEY 

16th Oct 73 

Anti-Gandhian 

The article “The Un-Gandhian High¬ 
road” (DW 4 Oct 73) is commendable as 
a brief reasoned exposition of Gandhiji’s 
ideas and his role in our freedom 
movement. 

The temptation to suggest a change 
of caption is irresistible. “The Anti- 
Gandhian Highroad” would have been 


more like it. The reversal of prohibitipn 
and the production and sale of alcohol in 
the state sector is not just un-gandhian. 
It is anti-gandhian. The introduction of 
state lotteries which are engaged in dis¬ 
possessing the poor illiterate and semi¬ 
literate masses by arousing their base 
gambling instinct is again anti-gandhian. 
One can multiply examples. 

New Delhi K. VARMA 

10th Oct 73 

Pilgrim’s Error 

The electricity has been tripping, 
ministers have been “tripping” abroad 
and now Pilgrim has tripped. In Jottings 
(4 Oct 1973) he said the nominal 
price Delhi tandoors charge for making 
roti is 6 paise per roti. Actually they 
charge 3 paise a par ant ha and 2 paise 
for a tandoori roti. At 6 paise per roti f 
the lower middleclass housewives would 
find it even more difficult than now to 
make rupee ends meet. Let’s hope the 
tandoorwalas have not got ideas from 
Pilgrim, about multiplying 2 and 3 and 
charging 6 paise henceforth. Let’s also 
hope they will not take their cue from 
the petrol pumps and blame any price 
rise on the Middle East war. Either way 
they’ll lose the patronage of us* impecu¬ 
nious housewives, and we’ll get more 
drudgery in the kitchen. 

New Delhi ASHA SETHI 

9 Oct 1973 
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annexed as no other territory has been into 
Israel proper and Jewish immigrants are settled there 
in a new expanse of residential blocks. The Gaza 
strip where 350,000 Arabs are cooped into 170 
square miles is one huge refugee camp. The town 
of Sharm el Sheikh at the southern tip of the Sinai 
peninsula is a whole new city rebuilt with Jewish 
money. These then are the dimensions of the pro¬ 
blem of vacating the aggression of 1967. And on 
this hinges the connected issue of Israel’s inte¬ 
grity. Its security cannot be ensured by merely 
stretching its frontiers. Rather, by withdrawing as 
close to its original frontiers legitimatised by the 
UN, the chances of a stable peace in the region will 
be strengthened. 

The most poignant of the problems of peace is 
the restoration of the rights of the dispossessed 


Falestimans. Tor th6se ; who haVen"fet beej 
thrown out of the Israeli occupied area, the onfy 
means of resistance has been to stay where they 
were. The return to the 1967 borders would help 
but would not by itself resolve the Palestinian pro¬ 
blem. There seems to be no alternative to carving 
out a separate sovereign state of Palestine to the 
west of the river Jordan, where the majority of 
Palestinians, including the refugees in other coun¬ 
tries, can be resettled. The world community and 
the big powers in particular owe it to themselves to 
redress the injustice done to the Palestinians 
over the past 40 years. Israel’s friends who are 
keen to see it survive had better persuade Tel 
Aviv to make the territorial adjustments. That 
will not be a concession but an investment for 
peace. 


Forgettable Fossils 


In a technical sense, Mrs Gandhi does not nomi¬ 
nate Congress chief ministers any more than they 
determine her future. But in practice the Indian poli¬ 
tical scene is replete with inelegant variations of 
democratic norms. In 1964, Shastri was the candidate 
of the chief ministers. Two years later Mrs Gandhi as 
prime minister was a creature of the party’s king¬ 
makers. Today the tables are turned. Congress 
chief ministers are anything but leaders in their own 
right freely elected by the legislature parties. They 
are often not even the leaders of the dominant fac¬ 
tions of the state units. Through a flexible system 
of prior assessment of the chances of aspirants to 
power, conducted by the party high command, the 
rocedure of free vote has been corrupted almost 
eyond repair. Like the fickle politics of defection, 
support for a candidate waxes or wanes according to 
the way the pre-selection wind blows. The viceregal 
presence of a central leader can decide the fate 
i against those who might not have cultivated New 
. Delhi sufficiently. The selection of a new leader for 
the Rajasthan legislature party might give the im¬ 
pression of minimal central intercession but the so 
called consensus was a mimicry of parliamentary 
etiquette. 

Uttar Pradesh and Andhra are waiting for their 
saviours. In the former, the centre had ousted 
Tripathi last June in what looked like a minor 
coup d’etat. Two birds came down with one stone: 
a chief minister of proven ineptitude was out of the 
way and, more important, the public collapse of the 
Congress administration was averted. The central 
leadership was careful to keep the options open by 
toot dissolving the state assembly. So Tripathi kept 
Jfris options too : reportedly, he is available as chief 


minister before or after the coming general election. 
Firstly it is incomprehensible why the presidents 
rule which has prevailed all these months should not 
continue till the year is out and see the election im¬ 
partially through. Secondly if the pradesh Congress 
cannot locate a leader less unequal to the task than 
Tripathi, its pretensions about leading to prosperity 
the most populous and one of the most backward 
states of India become altogether unconvincing. It 
may be that Tripathi commands larger support in j 
the legislature party than someone the central leaders 1 
might like or be able to send down from Delhi. 
But that proves nothing. 

! 

In Andhra, the search is on for a compromise’ 
candidate. Narasimha Rao was one, to the extent 
of being a non-entity. If the problem in UP is .one 
of making the state safe for the party, that in Andhra 
is to work an almost unworkable formula hatched 
in Delhi for keeping the Andhra and Telcngana 
regions artificially together. 

* 

Those who observe the Congress party from out¬ 
side might be forgiven for considering the party 
high command and the prime minister as synony¬ 
mous. A chief minister, or for that matter a pradesh 
Congress chief, has today to be acceptable not only 
to the local party members but also the central 
leaders. When the two criteria clash, the loyalty to 
or the influence with New Delhi prevails. And that 
removes the state leadership one notch away from 
those who ultimately decide its fate. From its ex- 
erience in state after state, Orissa, Gujarat, Andhra, 
ihar and UP, the Congress must by now have rea¬ 
lised that the best policy in its own interest is to 
leave the elections to the electorate. But it keeps 
quietly manipulating. 
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B. Kalotikar 

Floundering into Hyperinflation 


The Government and its conscience 
keeper in the monetary field, the Reserve 
Bank’ were self-righteously indignant that 
prices soared by over 20 percent in a year 
without their permission -even without 
their knowledge. Anyway, having awak¬ 
ened to the grim fact, it seemed they 
set out as though to expiate someone 
elsc’s sins. The finance minister an¬ 
nounced a “drastic” cut of Rs 400 crores 
m gov^ cent’s expenditure. Orders 
were issued post-haste suspending house 
building advances to government emp¬ 
loyees, restricting the use of staff 
cars and banning air journey by certain 
sections of officials. The Reserve Bank 
for its part busied itself with a string of 
credit control measures. And then both 
looked like sitting back waiting for the 
miracle to happen. The miracle has not 
unluckily obliged them. The spectre of 
inflation is looming only larger. 

The Reserve Bank’s stringent measures 
came at the close of the busy season— 
a good example of bolting the stable 
door after the steed has fled. However 
they had little impact on the situation, 
coming as they did in a slack season. 
This is a broad measure of the inflation¬ 
ary potential in the economy. In spile 
of a wide-ranging credit control measures, 
this year’s slack season has turned out 
to be not all that slack. It is true that 
in recent vears the seasonal fluctuations 
in ereditexpanslon arc getting evened 
out. Credit contraction, which used to 
be the normal feature of the slack season, 
is now an almost forgotten phenomenon, 
during the last three years, however, 
credit expansion in the slack season, 
tapered off. It was Rs 226 crores in 1970, 
;Rs 163 crores in 1971 and Rs 32 crores in 
W2. Against this, it is as if the 1972-73 
busy season never ended. The 1973 slack 
reason commenced with a sharp credit 
expansion in its early phase. During the 
first month of the slack season, that is 
by the end of May, bank advances 
^creased by Rs 117 crores. This was 
*hat stirred the RBI into action. 


However, whatever the Bank did, 
only slowed down the pace of expansion 
of money supply; it did not have the 
intended effect of reversing the process. 
Credit expanded by Rs 256 crores by 
the first week of July. It was only during 
the next four weeks that the trend was 
reversed. Not satisfied with it, the RBI 
came down with another stiff dose of 
credit control. This did not, however 
dampen the bank advances. During 
September they continued to grow. 
During the first five months of the slack 
season (May-September), there was a net 
increase in advances by Rs 129 crores as 
compared with Rs 28 crores in the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. It is true that 
deposits have also increased much faster 
this year. This is, however, poor conso¬ 
lation in a situation of runaway inflation. 
At the same time, banks’ borrowings 
from the RBI are up by Rs 15 crores. 
This may look an insignificant increase 
but it must be recalled that they had 
declined by Rs 19 crores during the 
corresponding period of the last year. 

The credit policy of the RBI is based 
on its diagnosis of the present economic 
malaise presented in its annual report. 
According to the Bank, the 22 per cent 
price rise in 1972-73 (July-June) was due 
to excess demand which was created by 
large government expenditure in 1971-72 
and 1972-73. If this was so, cut in 
government expenditure should be the 
natural remedy. But this analysis of the 
problem is defective because of its total 
focus on a partial cause apart from the 
dangerous implications of the remedy. 

The expenditure on Bangladesh and 
famine relief are held out as unavoidable 
and as the prime cause of the unpreced¬ 
ented level of deficit financing. Whether 
or not this expenditure was inevitable it 
alone cannot explain the huge deficit 
financing exceeding Rs 800 crores in 
each of the last two years. 

The expenditure on Bangladesh refu¬ 
gees did not exceed Rs 325 crores of 


which Rs 120 crores came from foreign 
governments. Similarly the outlay on 
famine relief in 1972-73 was Rs 300 or 
Rs 320 crores. Even if the expenditure 
of Rs 150 crores on the crash rabi pro¬ 
gramme is taken into account, the total 
extra expenditure in the two years does 
not exceed Rs 670 crores. As against 
this, the additional tax effort at the centre 
was Rs 400 crores in 1971-72 and Rs 683 
crores in 1972-73. In addition there 
was fresh taxation levied by the states. 
Both centre and states raised handsome 
amounts by way of market borrowings. 
All these added up to Rs 859 crores in 
1971-72 and Rs 1360 crores in 1972-73 
or a total of Rs 2219 crores against the 
additional expenditure of Rs 670 crores. 
Superimposed on this was deficit financ¬ 
ing of Rs 1676 crores. So Bangladesh 
and famine are poor alibis indeed. The 
real culprit must be the reckless non- 
developmental expenditure for which the 
government must squarely accept the 
blame. 

For it is clear that the developmental 
expenditure has been a victim of govern¬ 
ment’s cavalier economic policy and it is 
this, more than anything else, which is 
responsible lor the dcieriorating economic 
situation. Public developmental expendi¬ 
ture has been declining since 1966— most 
certainly in real terms, if not also in 
monetary terms. The low' provision for 
public investment in the 1973-74 budget 
viewed in the context of the steeply rising 
price* makes nonsense of any rational 
economic strategy. It means that the 
government is yet to appreciate that the 
present economic stagnation is the direct 
result of the investment holiday since 
1966. It must not also be forgotten that 
by its present polices the government is 
mortgaging the growth of the future. 
The fifth plan is condemned to be a non¬ 
starter—what with a zero rate of growth, 
stagnant capital formation and a base 
too weak to sustain it. 

The axe of the much flourished cut in 
expenditure of Rs 400 crores will fall 
almost wholly on developmental expendi¬ 
ture. Thus even the nominal increase in 
developmental expenditure proposed for 
1973-74 will be wiped out. This provides 
a disappointing finale to the fourth plan 
and augurs ill for the fifth. 
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But what happens to inflation to curb 
which the government has launched the 
economy drive ? The RBI in its annual 
report admits that it is low investment in 
the past that has created the present 
scarcities of essential commodities as well 
as of transport, power, irrigation, etc. 
The Bank finds that even the failure to 
utilise existing capacities is due to past 
neglect of investment. As is well known, 
private investment depends on public 
investment and has been sluggish on ac¬ 
count of the falling activity in the public 
sector. The present policy of cutting 
down government's developmental expen¬ 
diture will only further reinforce this 
trend. The government and the RBI are 
obviously pursuing a suicidal course of 
action. The scenario of the late sixties 
is once again being enacted. This would 
mean another spell of plan holiday not¬ 
withstanding the Planning Commission 
producing the Fifth Plan document on 
schedule. 

In treating the government expendi¬ 
ture as the villain of the piece, the role of 
non-government expenditure in stoking 
the fires of inflation is being overlooked. 
Bank credit to the commercial sector has 
been increasing from year to year and the 
rate of expansion has been picking up. 
This is in spite of industrial stagnation, 
poor harvests and general slowing down 
of economic activity. The only inference 
that must be drawn from this is that the 
banking system has liberally helped in¬ 
ventory building in the private sector. 
The RBI’s failure to discipline the 
nationalised banks is indeed pathetic. It 
is no less serious a matter that the banks 
have by no means shown any sense of 
social responsibility. What for nationa¬ 
lisation? 

And the government is blithely persist¬ 
ing in its folly by encouraging an all 
round price hike. The procurement and 
issue prices of rice and coarse grains have 
been raised by 25 to 33 percent. Higher 
prices for coal, steel, cement, fertilisers 
have been announced. Steep rise in 
prices of oil products is in the offing. 
This will raise transport costs. The rail¬ 
way minister has held out a threat of 
substantial upward adjustment in rail 
fares. A price hike in the case of rabi 
crop cannot be far behind. Where will 
all this end? The thought is staggering. 


When will the government realise that 
inflation cannot be tackled by accentuat¬ 
ing the scarcities? The most practical 
and rational thing is, in the short run, to 
get hold of the limited supplies, arrange 
for their proper distribution at controlled 
prices and augment production through 
optimum utilisation of existing capacities. 
Since it has not the courage to see the 
situation in the proper light, it seeks to 
exaggerate the scarcities and, through 
wrong policies, tends to accentuate them. 
The harvest last year was not as bad as 
is made out except in the case of oil 
seeds production. There was certainly 
enough wheat in the country if the 
government was determined to procure 
the surplus. But it developed cold feet 
and allowed the big farmer and trader to 
corner it with a generous helping of 


The combined effect of high prices, 
chronic scarcity and adulteration of essen¬ 
tial commodities of daily use is making 
the Indian consumer at last realise that 
he has to be his own protector. There 
have been sporadic movements in certain 
cities like Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta 
against unethical business practices but 
these haven’t had much effect because in 
terms of organisation, resource and effort 
they have been grossly deficient. Prices 
not only rise Irom day to day but vary 
from shop to shop. The producer is un¬ 
able or unwilling to maintain or improve 
the quality of his product, and the trader, 
in the absence of competitive conditions, 
has become altogether indifferent to it. 
There is today not even the assurance of 
correct weight or quantity. Consumers 
in certain other countries have been suc¬ 
cessful in resisting the malpractices of the 
trade and in forcing the governments to 
introduce deterrent laws. In India the 
helplessness of the consumer seems to be 
compounded by his timidity. 

Not that there aren’t enough laws in 
India. In fact there is a large number 
of them like the Essential Commodities 
Act, which governs the production, sup- 


funds from nationalised banks. In its 
effort to pressurise these sections into un¬ 
loading the stocks through imports, the 
government has ended up with paying 
through the nose for the imports as well as 
higher ‘incentive’ prices for procurement. 

For a long term policy, the govern¬ 
ment must launch a bold programme of 
public investment. The resources • must 
be raised not through the self-defeating 
method of deficit financing but through 
additional resource mobilisation and 
financial discipline. Stringent measures 
for economy in non-developmental expen¬ 
diture must be introduced. Otherwise, 
inflation will soon assume the proportion 
of an all-devouring demon endangering 
not only the economy but even tne demo¬ 
cratic system. 


ply and distribution of certain consumer 
items, the Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marketing) Act, the Drugs Act, the 
Drugs Control Act, the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act, the Standard 
Weights and Measures Act, the Display 
of Prices Order and so on. While the 
consumer has legal protection against 
exploitation by producer or trader, in 
actual practice the laws lack compulsive 
force and action under them is slow and 
often self-defeating. In the overall con¬ 
fusion in an atmosphere of corruption on 
the part of the enforcing authorities an 
unscrupulous trader can get^” ay with 
anything. A typical way in which the 
government, and sometimes the consumer 
groups, have reacted to the worsening 
situation has been to set up and run by 
themselves trading establishments in the 
hope of maintaining fair prices and qua¬ 
lity standards. A chain of ‘super bazars’ 
in the major cities was a move in this 
direction. In some urban pockets house¬ 
wives have arranged bulk purchase and 
distribution of goods such as fruits and 
fresh vegetables. In some instances, such 
efforts have succeeded. But generally 
they have over a period failed to achieve 
results. This is because even an honest] 


V. Krishna Moorthy 

Self-protection for the Shopper 
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ader needs to have a minimum of ex* 
ertise and some practical experience. A 
lell-intentioned government or an altruis- 
ic housewife need not be in a particular- 
y advantageous position to excel in the 
radcrs art. The aim should evidently be 
o reform the trade rather than replace 

At the time when the management of 
ic country’s economy has not proved a 
conspicuous success, it is futile to hope 
fiat the present position of demand out- 
lripping supply would soon be reversed 
r that healthy competitive conditions 
rould be restored. On present trends, the 
onsumer may not live to see such ideal 
onditions. The consumer should there- 
?re conside^ what is possible given the 
resent economic conditions. Is it possi- 
ilc to persuade and where necessary corn¬ 
el the unscrupulous trader to behave? 

There has been a tendency to look up 
) the government for help to save the 
insumer from his present plight. Apart 
om enacting a number of ineffective 
lv\ s and regulations, and themselves 
ntering into certain areas of trade to 
lake matters worse, the government 
>uld so far only commiserate with the 
wsumer. Government officials and 
opticians have generally maintained 
tippy relations with even the unscrupul- 
us sections of the business community, 
optical parties have also generally been 
Luck to associate themselves with con- 
lmer organisations, not so much to help 
icm as to further their own interests. If 
ic experience so far in India or elsc- 
here proves one thing it is that help for 
ic consumer can come only from them- 
:l\cs. 

The first target for any consumer re- 
stance movement ought to be the “can’t- 
ire-less” attitude of the trader. There 
some hope in the fact that all traders 
> not share in this attitude. A major 
Made facing the consumer movement 
Hie high pressure advertising and 
igressive salesmanship which modern 
Mness has unleashed on the commu- 
tv. A consumer, even in a non-afflu- 
t society like India, lives in a continu- 
,s state of seige and this is so even in 
c rural interior to where substandard 
burner articles, including third rate 
>mmercial films and harmful drugs, find 



their easy way. The advertiser’s campa¬ 
ign of half-truth and deception can be 
countered only through systematic disse¬ 
mination of correct and timely informa¬ 
tion by consumer organisations to their 
members. Such information must relate 
not merely to price levels but to the 
availability of goods, their quality, possi¬ 
ble substitutes, the incidence of adultera¬ 
tion, unreliability of product informa¬ 
tion, dishonest business practices includ¬ 
ing cheating in weights or measures. 
According to one report 30 percent of 
the consumer goods sold in India are 
adulterated. And the spurious goods 
range from adulterated food articles to 
medicines. Profiteering apart, there is 
danger to public health. The market is 
manipulated in many ingenious ways such 
as generating a scare about the alleged 
harm of certain articles, while nothing 
may be heard of really harmful items. 
The verbal intoxication or hypnotic sug¬ 
gestion sought to be created by modern 
advertising practices can be met only by 
the spread of verified information among 
prospective customers. This means that 
a well-organised consumer council’s first 
task is to test and check on the quality of 
a product, if necessary in consultation 
with the manufacturers, to publicise 
its findings as widely as necessary. A 
consumers’ council could bring through 
its reports, pressure for qualitative im¬ 
provement to substandard products and 
where necessary for boycotting products 
which fail to measure up to minimum 
standards. Apart from supplying reliable 
and comprehensive data on indifferent 
products, it could represent buyers 
at the policy making levels, speak out 
effectively on consumers’ problems, pro¬ 
vide advice to consumers, persuade tra¬ 
ders to adopt measures in the consu¬ 
mers interest, move the government to 
legislate effective measures against unfair 
trade practices. 

Countries like the UK and the USA 
have progressed a great deal in protecting 
the consumer against trading abuses. 
The Women’s Adivisory Committee of 
the British Standards Institution repre¬ 
sents lor instance over a score of natio¬ 
nal women’s organisations and has a 
membership of several million. An im¬ 
portant function of this body is the draft¬ 
ing of standards for consumer goods and 


getting such standards accepted. The 
Consumers’ Association Limited of the 
UK, which is a non-profit making com¬ 
pany, attempts to assess the value of mo¬ 
ney by nominating a “best buy” within 
each class of goods tested and publish¬ 
ing its findings in its monthly bulletin 
“ Which ?”. Its judgement, based on inde¬ 
pendent research, is respected as factual 
and unbiased. In July this year, Britain 
appointed its first director general of 
fair trading under the new Fair Trading 
Act. This authority is expected to promote 
the consumer’s interest by attempting 
to certify trading abuses through advice, 
warnings and exhortation; but when— 
and only when—these have failed he will 
draw on his legal powers, either by mak¬ 
ing use of the existing laws or [by propos¬ 
ing new legislation. The advantage en¬ 
visaged under the new system is the possi¬ 
bility of the authority responding quickly 
and flexibly to any new evidence of con¬ 
sumer abuse. He is empowered to deal 
with individual traders or companies 
persistently careless of their legal obli¬ 
gations. 

In 1964 a National Consumer Service 
was established in India at the instance 
of the Planning Commission, with the 
aim of building up buyer’s resistance 
against hoarding, profiteering and adul¬ 
teration. The aims were laudable but the 
results have been meagre. This has 
apparently been due to the difficulty in 
bringing together consumer groups from 



When it’s time for a spring-cleaning, 
we tip off the income tax men who 
come and clear our rubbish claiming 
they’ve seized incriminating documents 
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extend their knowledge of the people and 
conditions in this country. They would 
come without being wooed, provided 
clean and comfortable accommodation is 
offered at reasonable cost. They are 
neither used to nor looking for extravagant 
living. The people who patronise the 
luxury hotels are mainly businessmen 
and officials who travel on expense 
account and stay for very short periods. 
Their contribution to the tourist trade 
must be negligible; in fact they are not 
tourists in any sense. The bulk of the 
foreign tourists is drawn rather from the 
middle classes and if they live at times 
in 5 star hotels, it is cither because of the 
heavy discount on tariffs offered, or be¬ 
cause comfortable accommodation at 
cheaper cost is not available. 

If this is accepted, a basic change in 
the strategy for developing Indian tou¬ 
rism is called for, in favour of tourists 
with modest means. The emphasis has 
to shift from heavy investment on a few 
large hotels to a large number of small 
or medium sized, reasonably priced hotels 
in the government and private sectors. 
This would mean that incentives and 
concessions at public cost should go not 
to the big hotelier but to the relatively 


smaller one. While government spokes¬ 
men have been eloquent in pleading for 
tourist accommodation for the not-so- 
rich traveller, they have been less cate¬ 
gorical about the shift, that must accom¬ 
pany such a policy, from assistance for 
the big hotel projects to financial and 
other support to the not-so-big ones. 

In the grand design for Indian tourism, 
the domestic tourist (about whom 
statistics are scanty) hardly enters, 
except for ceremonial exhortations 
about developing youth hostels, package 
tours for pilgrims, national integration 
through inter-state travel and so on. It 
is impracticable in the long run to 
plan for separate categories of accommo¬ 
dation for the foreign and domestic 
tourists. It is also rather absurd to try 
to build or maintain luxurious and 
imitative life-styles in cloistered islands 
surrounded by rural poverty or urban 
squalor. Different classes of accommoda¬ 
tion at different prices do not necessa¬ 
rily imply extremes in the nature of the 
facilities offered. In any case the provi¬ 
sion of luxury at substantial public cost 
can have little justification when the 
economic returns from it are at best in¬ 
different. 


Reviving West Bengal 

Not by Investment Alone 


Another state in West Bengal’s position 
would have utilised its tremendous indus¬ 
trial base to solve its unemployment prob¬ 
lem by now. Favoured by history and 
resources it has been, and with the excep¬ 
tion of Maharashtra still is, in the forefront 
of trade and industry. Its industrial base 
consisting mainly of engineering, jute, tea 
and coal is by no means narrow or with¬ 
out vaster employment potential than 
what is generated presently. The central 
investment in the state in public enter¬ 
prises has been substantial, and next only 
to that in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, 
at Rs 518 crorcs upto March 1972. The 
per capita income at Rs 667 (for 1969-70) 
is next only to those of Punjab, Haryana, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. To go by 


another index of economic growth, the 
•fctate has the highest number of factory 
workers, except forMaharashtra, at 18.96 
per lac of population. (1971 figure) 

All this however is only one side of 
the story, a misleading one at that. Over 
the past decade there has been a steady, 
and as yet unreversed trend of all round 
decline in economic activity. The long 
procession of hybrid ministries during the 
five years from 1967 to 1972 cannot 
wholly explain the state’s plight. If 40 
percent of Indians live below the subsis¬ 
tence level, or the poverty line to use a 
a more current phrase. West Bengal’s 
percentage of such people is 70. There 
are as many indicators as one might care 
to pick up to establish the extreme socio¬ 


economic disability of West Benga 
Out of the population of 44.3 millio 
(1971 census), 4.5 million are estimate 
to be unemployed. The new employmer 
created in the last year was only 60,00( 
A sum of Rs 25 crores spent in th 
current year as central assistance for spi 
cial employment programmes cannot ha\ 
more than a marginal impact. While ff 
general index of industrial productio 
went up from 100 in 1963 to 133 at tl 
close of the sixties for the whole countr 
it went down to 99.3 for West Benga 
The number of workers in registered fa 
tories went down from 880,000 in 1965 l 
838,000 in 1971. During this peric 
West Bengal’s contribution to the a 
India industrial production relative 
declined—a trend which is evident even 
absolute terms. The production of ju 
textiles, cotton cloth, finished steel, suga 
paper, in fact of almost everything exce 
tea and a few engineering goods 111 
sewing machines has come down. All (\ 
major industries, tea, jute, coal as also 
number of engineering firms arc langi 
shing. The jute industry may not yet 1 
sick but its equipment is old and outm 
ded and it is extremely uncertain wheth 
it can withstand in the world market tl 
competition from synthetic fibres—unlc 
it modernises its machinery and diver 
fies the products. The cotton textil 
industry with low productivity, hi 
production cost, poor sales realisation a: 
absence of investment, has officially be 
declared sick. The Industrial Reconstri 
tion Corporation of the central gover 
ment with its headquarters in Calcut 
has been trying to put some of these un 
back on their feet but the financial a 
managerial effort called for'f* so stupe 
dous that the achievement in the imn 
diate future can only be modest. I 
bulk of the investment in West Beng; 
traditional industrial structure is acco 
ted for by the private sector, sustaii 
originally by British capital. A la 
number of British firms have sold 
their assets mostly to businessmen fr 
outside the state and of the remain 
foreign firms, most are for sale. Som 
them like Braithwaites and Jessops 
reached a stage of deterioration i 
there was no go for the government ext 
to take them over. Even some of 
better-run and prosperous firms like 1 
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Union Carbide and Metal Box have 
gravitated for good away from West 
Bengal. As for businessmen from out¬ 
side the state, there has been a tendency 
to transfer the capital elsewhere rather 
than reinvest the surpluses to expand, 
modernise or diversify the existing activi¬ 
ties, Intractability of labour is a 
common explanation for this shift. 
Political instability is another. Both 
these causes are evidently genuine and it 
is generally pointed out on behalf of the 
private industries that if further invest¬ 
ment by them were economically justified 
they would not have hesitated to make it. 
Possibly there are other variables too in 
this situation. For instance, the business¬ 
men whe^ purchased the foreign indus¬ 
trial assets at slightly more than throw¬ 
away prices preferred by and large to 
wait and sec how government policies 
emerged on taxation, industrial relations, 
and nationalisation. There would of 
course have been no guarantee that a bold 
policy on their part to invest further to 
modernise the units would have fructified 
in a climate of turbulent and often unsc¬ 
rupulous labour politics. In actual effect, 
the lack of confidence and enthusiasm on 
the part of the private industrialists and 
the progressive shift of the capital to out¬ 
side the state only strengthened the 
[he suspicion of the labour class that 

If eternal vigilance 
Is the price of liberty 
discussion and 
debate are 
the sustenance 
of democracy. 

Only by continuous 
Intellectual confrontation 
of differing opinions 
can truth emerge. 

READ 
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most of the businessmen were interested 
in short-term profits, were more traders 
than industrialists. 

For a faithful picture of the labour 
situation as it obtains today, it is unnece¬ 
ssary to go into the relations between the 
labour and their private employers. The 
central government has today in West 
Bengal some 15 industrial and commer¬ 
cial undertakings which are working on 
an average only to a fourth of their 
capacity. The Durgapur Steel plant and 
the Alloy Steel plant, Hindustan Cables, 
Mining and Allied Machinery Corpora¬ 
tion, National instruments, Durgapur 
Fertiliser, Bharat Ophthalmic Glass, 
Central Fisheries Corporation, Central 
Inland Water Transport Corporation, 
Central Road Transport Corporation, 
Hindustan Copper and Metal Scrap 
Trading Corporation are examples of 
public undertakings in which the manage¬ 
ments have practically failed to discipline 
the labour or produce results. All these 
undertakings arc running at huge losses. 
The staff employed are generally in ex¬ 
cess of requirement, very little work is 
turned out and the sole concern of the 
labour is to get the maximum out of the 
undertaking by way of wages, overtime 
allowances, subsidised food, medical 
facilities and so on. The huge public 
investments in state undertakings have 
thus failed to generate wealth and served 
only the limited purpose of creating 
largely unproductive employment for a 
few people. It is inevitable that the cli¬ 
mate of indiscipline and inefficiency that 
prevails in the public undertakings are 
reflected in the private industries. 

The acute and increasing unemploy¬ 
ment in West Bengal is caused on the 
one hand by the substandard contribu¬ 
tion of the employed, the tendency of the 
private industrialists to transfer capital to 
outside the state at the slightest pro¬ 
vocation and the near-total failure of 
the government as manager. These fac¬ 
tors together have not only confined 
West Bengal’s industrial activities to a 
75 kilometre strip on either side of the 
Hoogly but also ensured flagrant dispari¬ 
ties in the living standards of the people 
of the state. 

There are certainly distinct possibili¬ 
ties of industrial growth along new lines. 


e.g. electronics, petrochemicals, coal 
based fertilisers, thermal power, cement 
and mineral industries, around which a 
number of ancillary units can grow. 
But little purpose will be served by fur¬ 
ther investment if the government is 
unable to arrest the declining or stag¬ 
nant production trends in its own under¬ 
takings. Apart from the government 
companies huge investments are being 
made currently elsewhere in the public 
sector e.g. Calcutta Port Trust, the 
Farraka Barrage, the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, the Dundakaranya Project 
and the the Calcutta Metropolitan Deve¬ 
lopment. The productivity of this ex¬ 
penditure is even more difficult to gauge 
than in the case of undertakings working 
on a commercial basis. But it is reason¬ 
able to infer that the employers (public 
and private) and the employees together 
ensure that the benefits to the state from 
these investments are a minimum. The 
way to solve the unemployment problem 
is to build up existing activities to a 
level where they yield sufficient surpluses 
for reinvestment and growth, not by 
pushing scarce resources recklessly into 
more and more unproductive investment. 


CALLING 
COLLEGIANS! 
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or want to see a good paper grow 
better, may intimate their interest 
adding a brief note about themselves. 
The paper shall offer the right 
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Jottings 


□ Swan song of a lame duck might be a 
metaphor as mixed as Mr Nixon’s 
motive in firing Watergate’s determined 
public prosecutor, Archibald Cox, 
Attorney General Richardson and his 
deputy Rucklehaus. One had grown too 
sick of the scandal to follow the daily 
goings-on, when the vice president was 
unveiled for a brief moment as a common 
crook before being pushed through oblo¬ 
quy into oblivion. The courts hadn't 
closed in on the president for his 
devious defiance of the judicial directive 
to surrender the allegedly incriminating 
tapes. But he has rapidly isolated him¬ 
self from those who would have been 
willing to save the dignity of the consti¬ 
tution by giving him the benefit of the 
doubt. The important issue is not so 
much whether Nixon will join Agnew 
in unlamented retirement through the 
cumbersome process of impeachment or 
the shorter exit of resignation, but rather 
the unresolved problem of adapting 
administrative law and delegated powers 
to parliamentary sovereignty and the 
rule of law. The right of the individual 
“not to be pushed around” has to be 
reconciled to the right to control persons 
and property in the public interest. The 
abnormal growth in the functions of the 
state, especially in the executive’s power 
to compel, is not an exclusive feature of 
the totalitarian regimes. The constitu¬ 
tional democracies have to curb the 
leviathan at home before seeking to tame 
monsters abroad. 

□ Even Kissinger must be given his due. 
In a sense, the judgement of the Nobel 
Committee of the Norwegian storting, 
which awarded him the peace prize for 
1973, is supported by the latest Kissinger 
contribution to truce in West Asia. 
Why then should many people feel scan¬ 
dalised about the award, which today 
looks as devalued as the dollar? For 
one thing, Henry Kissinger is a name 
that goes ill together with say Albert 
Schweitzer or for that matter with Albert 
Luthuli, Martin Luther King or Rene 


Cassin. He is a diplomat adept in the 
ways of war—not exactly a man of peace. 
Peace, unlike politics, is not war by other 
means, nor is it a formula to be adminis¬ 
tered to sick and sinking governments. 
This apart, has the war in Vietnam, for 
ending which Kissinger is being given 
credit, really ended? Even newspapers 
seem to be guided by the White House: 
reports of periodic clashes and killings 
in the Mekong delta are condensed and 
tucked unobtrusively away somewhere in 
an inside corner. In Combodia, the 
Red Khmers are at the moment pushing 
their way to Phnom Penh. And the 
resistance is provided if not by American 
marines, by American arms and advisers. 

□ Flow long will the western powers 
and their multinational corporations sup¬ 
port South Africa’s reign of terror? 
With tensions somewhat easing in Indo¬ 
china and possibly in West Asia, South 
African guerillas promise to monopolise 
the headlines in the coming months. 
Pretoria’s troops, massed in Namibia, 
are poised for an offensive. The Caprivi 
strip of Namibia, where the guerillas are 
most active and inflict almost daily casu¬ 
alties, borders on Botswana, Rhodesia, 
Zambia and Angola. The South African 
regime will certainly try to use this strip 
to militarily link up Angola and 
Rhodesia, thereby insulating Botswana 
from Zambia. The first concern today 
of the South West African People’s 
Organisation is to foil this strategy. And 
SWAPO needs resources to match the 
military and financial support some 
western countries are extending to 
Pretoria, Salisbury and Lisbon. The 
UN Council for Namibia has officially 
recognised SWAPO as the vanguard of 
the people's movement in that country. 
But as the abortive Waldheim initiative 
earlier this >ear on Namibia proved, 
recognition is no substitute for help. 
The Algerian delegate to the UN special 
political committee has now suggested a 
UN fund to help liberate Namibia. That 
might prove less costly than a bloody 
long-drawn military confrontation bet¬ 
ween freedom fighters from all over 
Africa on the one hand and the three 
white regimes on the other. 

□ On last week's youth-versus-age tussle 
across the tennis net, a correspondent 
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writes: The outstanding players were 
either youngsters in their early twenties 
or seasoned stars nearing the forty 
mark. But whatever their individual 
mode of play, all the overseas stars 
seemed superbly conditioned to face 
tough matches. When Australia’s 36 
year old Fred Stolle faced American 
Jeff Browiak nearly eleven years his 
junior, he only looked his age but 
played with the impetuous brilliance 
of youth to eliminate the American in 
the second round. 38 year old fellow 
Australian Mai Anderson looked spri¬ 
ghtly as he dispensed with his young 
opposition and later went down gallantly 
in the 200 minute final. Physical fitness 
and lack of any surplus rj^ddle-agc- 
weight made them play some of the best 
tennis in the tournament. The same un¬ 
fortunately could not be said for the 
Indian players. Our younger men cer¬ 
tainly did us proud, not just the Amrith- 
raj brothers but the good ‘fighters’ like 
Bidyut Goswami and Narinder Singh. 
But our seniors, Premjit Lall and 
.Taideep Mukherji are not as old as the 
state of their physical fitness indicated. 
(Both are younger than Stolle and 
Anderson). One can understand 
Krishnan not being able to play as well 
as the lop stars since he virtually retired 
from tennis two years ago, but the others 
are in the international circuit and should 
have actually had an upper hand over 
overseas opposition in our afternoon 
heat. Regular play and a thin waist line, 
one would like to believe, go together 
but not so with our tennis. This is pro¬ 
bably true of our other sports as wel!.. 
Adding weight to one's stature in sport is 
surelv something to be overcome ! 4 

^ 1 

□ When cabbage, 98.5 percent of 4 

which is water by weight, costs not less 
than Rs 8 a kilogram, one may feel that 
something is rotten in the state of our eco¬ 
nomy. Economists call it hyperinflation. 
For housewives it is the unmixed curse 
of an inept government. But the latter 
knows not all Indians live by cabbage and-J 
that the microscopic minority who have I 
the strength and organisation to articulate! 
their protest can always be contained by! 
a prohibitory order under section 144 ofl 
the Criminal Procedure Code. I 

Nomadl 
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JcLIPPINGS 

□ Cultural pressures, being essentially 
of a conservative nature, often lead to 
ridiculous situations. An instance of 
progress in reverse is a patent received 
by an American electrical firm for 
battery-operated clocks with simulated 
pendulums. It seems that many people 
with electric wall-clocks arc nostalgic 
for the old-fashioned pendulums. So to 
satisfy this quasi attavism there are 
obliging innovators to tack on unneeded 
pendulums which are swung to and fro 
by another battery. We shall now look 
forward to ceiling fans which, when 
switched on, will project onto the wall 
an image of an aged punkha-puller. Or 
automatic wrist watches which have to 
be wound every hour just for the fun of 
it (the physical act of winding of course 
doing nothing to the main spring.) And 
so on. 

□ While Indian TV programmes have on 
the whole been poor, it has been believed 
by many that their Pakistani counter¬ 
parts are better. For instance, one often 
hears that owners of TV sets in Kashmir 
and Punjab are avid devotees of Pakistani 
TV. A report in the ‘London Times’ 
shatters this myth. The Rawalpindi 
correspondent of the paper says that 
Pakistan is already beginning to feel that 
the newly-opened television station in 
Amritsar represents a “cultural threat”. 
It appears that viewers in Lahore arc 
taking a deep interest in Indian program¬ 
mes and have installed high antennae to 
catch Amritsar. Lest our TV authorities 
credit this to their programmes, it must 
be pointed out that it is the Indian 
feature film that is the main attraction 
across the frontier. Apparently, given 
tbe choice, TV viewers in both the 
countries prefer Hindi and Urdu films to 
stereotyped documentaries emphasising 
the official line. 

□ The Chinese have invented a paper pill 
for birth control, according to a London 
newspaper. This is in the form of a 
perforated sheet of miniature postage 

t jBtamps. The sheet is made of edible 



paper which is soaked in contraceptive 
solution and then dried. Each day one 
stamp is torn off the sheet and placed on 
the tongue where it dissolves. The paper 
pill has several advantages. It is cheaper 
because it does not require expensive 
packaging and is easier to store in large 
quantities. 

□ When John Conyngham’s fiancee was 
killed in 1947 in a swimming accident, he 
found himself facing the future as the 
bachelor father of 10 adopted Japanese 
sons. Conyngham, who was born in 
Scotland, fought the Japanese during 
World War II and, in 1947, was stationed 
in Tokyo. He became engaged to Helen 
Connolly while in Tokyo and, since she 
was unable to have children, they decided 
to adopt a Japanese youngster. “1 
thought you would have to make a lot of 
inquiries, so I made lot of inquiries,” 
he says. “Before I realised it, I had 
10 children lined up—all boys—so we 
agreed to start with a rather large 
family.” When Miss Connolly was drow¬ 
ned, Conyngham decided to raise the 
boys himself, taking a job as a professor 
of economic history in a Japanese univer¬ 
sity in order to bring them up in 
their homeland. He raised them in the 
Japanese tradition and says the tradition 
still persists with him. “I cook for my¬ 
self only reluctantly, but when 1 do, it is 
in the Japanese fashion,” he says. In 
1967, with the boys grown, Conyngham, 
who sent all the youngsters through 
college, joined a Miami-based firm in a 
job that allowed him to make frequent 
trips to Japan to visit nine of his sons 
who remained there. The 10th son 
manages some of Conyngham’s citrus 
interests in Texas. 

□ The 11-year-old daughter of a Pakis¬ 
tani shopkeeper in Scotland, won a prize 
for reciting poetry in Gaelic. The 
Glasgow Herald hailed Angela Khalig’s 
achievement, pointing out that “Gaelic 
may well be a language in decline, but, 
if so, its death throes are fascinating.” 

□ When Ann Devereaux watched a post 
office clerk slam a crushing blow with a 
hand stamp on a package of cookies she 
was mailing to a friend, she winced. The 
clerk interpreted the gesture as a sign 
that the package contained a bomb, con¬ 
fiscated the package and called the city 


' iy 731 

bomb squad. But when Miss Devereaux 
and package reached headquarters, the 
bomb squad opened the package and 
found cookies. She was released, but 
now Miss Devereaux is suing the city fori 
false imprisonment (in the squad car 
during the drive from post office to 
police headquarters). 


□ Soviet scientists have picked up un¬ 
usual radio-signals from space, and do 
not rule out that they are from another 
civilisation. The scientists have ruled 
out the possibility that the signals are 
from satellites launched from earth. 


□ The Cancer Institute of Adyar claims? 
to have achieved a breakthrough in the 
treatment of oral cancer. The new method 
of treatment—combining chemotherapy, 
and radiation therapy with the barest 
minimum of surgical interference—can 
effect a cure in 85 to 90 percent of even 
advanced oral cancer cases, the institute 
claims. The survival rate for the old 
method of treatment—surgery followed 
by radiation therapy—was about 6 per¬ 
cent and invariably, surgery of the mouth 
caused mutilation and deformities. 

□ It is a great pity that so much wheat 
is wasted in the country due to improper 
loading and unloading. Recently I was 
shocked at the sight of animals eating 
grain that had been left lying along a 
railway line and platform. 

□ A new high-yielding “miracle rice", 
which resists common insect pests and 
diseases, and withstands dry periods for 
longer, has been developed in the Philip¬ 
pines. 


□ Anthony and Adnuta Mlynarek, 
married in Poland in 1968. w^"; divorced 
earlier this year but they still share a 
house. He lives upstairs ; she lives down¬ 
stairs with their 2-year-old child. They 
went to court again in a dispute over the 
family car. Mrs Mlynarek had been 
granted use of the car on Friday nights 
and from 6 to 9 p.m. for errands. When 
she asked for further use of the car to 
attend English citizenship lessons, she 
found that her ex-husband was enrolled 
in the classes. As the judge pondered, 
Mlynarek and his attorney came up with 
a solution. Mlynarek would provide 
transportation so long as his ex-wife sat 
in the back seat. She agreed. 
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The Economy 


Tapering Trade 

5L Sometime ago Yugoslavia had asked 
the rupee trade agreement with India to 
be converted into trade in free foreign 
exchange. This was mainly because im¬ 
ports by India were shrinking and the 
trade became difficult to balance. There 
was no go but to agree to the Yugoslavs* 
suggestion. When a trade agreement was 
' signed with Bangladesh last July, a 
two-tier system was provided for—an 
agreed vokuiic of balanced trade in non- 
1 convertible rupees, plus an additional 
but clastic volume of trade in convertible 
currency. A similar situation has now 
arisen in regard to trade between Egypt 
and India* The total volume of trade 
has been falling. It is expected to be 
only Rs 44 crores this year as against 
Rs 60 crores last year. India imports 
mainly short staple Egyptian cotton and 
exports jute, tea, and engineering goods. 
Egypt wants more tea and jute and India 
needs rock phosphate and rice, but for 
various reasons these possibilities could 
not be effected. On account of price 
rise (that of cotton has increased times 
in one year), the trade has shrunk drasti¬ 
cally in quantity. The prospect for the 
coming year is unpromising. A conscious 
effort by both countries to accommodate 
each others* needs appears called for. 

Shipload of Sorrows 

The Cochin Shipyard was sanctioned 
by the government in August 1971 at a 
cost of Rif45.42 crores. The project was 
■ Erst promised by the central leaders on 
the eve of the first general election in 
1952. In a formal shape it was under 
the government’s consideration ever since 
1956. The shipyard construction is in 
collaboration with Mitsubishi of Japan. 
A technical assistance agreement for ship 
construction has recently been signed 
| with Scott Lithgow of the UK. The 
[ Proposal is to build bulk carriers of 
75,000 DWT. Partly due to the long 
gestation period, the project has run into 
trouble. The project cost has risen to 
•71 crores and might shoot up further. 
Major contracts have had to be scrapped 


and retendered. The project has also 
suffered for want of the requisite type of 
steel and cement. The general shortage 
of trained naval architects in the country 
is another problem which is not likely to 
be resolved in the near future. The first 
bulk carrier is expected to be launched 
not before 1977. The impression is un¬ 
mistakable that the project authorities 
have limited control over both time and 
cost. The ministry of shipping and 
transport seems to be in no better 
position either. 

In Praise of Idleness 

The only specific suggestion made by 
the National Council of Applied Econo¬ 
mic Research in their survey of the 
economic outlook for the next year 
happens to be rather controversial. A 
plan holiday lor one year would, accord¬ 
ing to it, give a more realistic base for 
the fifth plan. While it is possible to 
agree that the fifth plan will have to start 
more or less where the third ended (such 
gains as the fourth plan has made have 
been wiped out by the price rise), it is 
not clear how a year’s wait is going to 
make all the difference. The NCAER it¬ 
self foresees no immediate return to price 
stability, even if the growth in money 
supply is regulated effectively. It will 
take, it says, at least two years to work 
off the effect of the large increases in 
money supply. Probably there will be 
continued pressure, even with increased 
agricultural production, on prices in the 
coming twelve months. The suggestion 
for a short plan holiday does not there¬ 
fore make sense, unless it is a veiled 
proposal to give up planning altogether. 
And plump for economic liberalism ? 

Goading the Investor 

The burden of the small investor is 
proposed to be lightened. Though in¬ 
vestments in certain areas upto Rs 1 
crorc has been delicensed, the investors 
have still to go round from ministry to 
ministry for clearances for foreign ex¬ 
change, capital goods, raw materials and 
the like. Those investments for which 
licenses are required have even higher 
hurdles to cross. On an average it takes 
an applicant more than two years to get 
through the formalities, if he has the 
necessary perseverance. Under a new 


procedure, the union cabinet has decided 
that industrial licences for up to Rs 1 
crore would hereafter be cleared by the 
capital goods committee. It should be 
possible for this committee to clear con¬ 
nected matters like availability of foreign 
exchange and raw material, the concerned 
ministries being represented on it. By 
avoiding duplication involved by the 
different ministries considering the same 
points repeatedly, the investors as well 
as the government should save both time 
and trouble. But in the government, orga¬ 
nisational or procedural changes often 
matter little because the same set of 
officials function in the new set up with 
mental attitudes conditioned by the old 
procedures. 

Edible Oil in Official Eyes 

In the coming year, the happy fore¬ 
cast is that agriculture will look up in 
almost all departments. Foodgrain pro¬ 
duction is to shoot up from 100 million 
tons to 115 million tons, sugar may 
exceed 4.2 million tons, cotton may 
reach 6.5 million bales, and jute 7.5 
million bales. But oil seeds show a sub¬ 
dued trend in production. It might 
amount to around only 7 million tons 
compared to 9.2 million tons in 1970-71. 
Consequently the vegetable oil economy 
would continue as before on a hand to 
mouth basis. The STC has added to the 
distress by its thoughtless delay in impor¬ 
ting. And now the minister of state for 
food has gone on record that there would 
be no need to import edible oil this year, 
though he cannot explain how with just 
a slightly better crop than the last year’s 
poor showing (for which no firm figures 
are yet available), the current crisis is to 
be overcome. In the market, vegetable 
oil is hard to get and when available 
sells at nearly double the normal price. 
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TEEN CHOR 

COLONEL WOLODYJOWSKI 

Directed by Jerzy Hoffman 

To Chaplin goes the credit of 
perfecting the feature length comedy, 
though the contribution of Buster Keaton 
and Harold Lloyd is not small. Before 
feature length comedies, there were only 
freewheeling one or two reel comic films. 
A feature length comedy may be a string 
of gags, a collection of satirical jokes, 
but it must have a story, the more 
credible the better. 

Gags, mostly based on real life, are 
common property. Many comedy makers 
have been accused of borrowing from 
others’ works. Even one so original as 
Jacques Tati is not free from such accu¬ 
sations. But such as he have adapted 
others’ gags, moulding them to the situ¬ 
ation and the character of their films. 
Adaptation needs acumen of inven¬ 
tiveness. And it is this “inventive 
adaptation' 1 which is more then evident 
in Teen Chor The film in no way resem¬ 
bles Victoria No 203 , the biggest box 
office grosser of last year, though the basic 
idea, that of convicts at large, is there. 

Three convicts—a murderer, a forger, 
and a house-breaker—break out of 
their prison cells and seek shelter at 
a shopkeeper’s. They help themselves 
there in many ways. The shopkeeper 
and his family entertain them as their 
guests. However, the convicts find it 
diilicult to curb their criminal tenden¬ 
cies. When they are about to rob the 
shopkeeper and run away with his riches, 
they find he has placed his entire business 
in their hands. Ilis faith in them, his 
honesty, his simplicity and above all his 
plight win them over. They stay on 
to reform themselves. After helping 
him pay off his debt (by forging sig¬ 
natures on the fHindi) and seeing his 
daughter marrying her beau, they give 
themselves up to the police, voluntarily. 

Om Prakash, I. S, Johar, and Jeevan 
are the three convicts and they make 
good use of pretension, plight and dignity 
to provoke laughter. And they succeed 
in establishing a proper relationship of 


the gags to the situation and their 
characters. In passing they make many 
comments on social evils, without which 
no Hindi film is complete these days. 
Young romance between Zaheeda and 
Vinod Mchra makes the film a musical 
comedy. The three chors go on a singing 
spree, more or less in the manner of 
Pran and Ashok Kumar in Victoria No 
203 , but they do not raise as many 
laughs as the latter pair in their song 
Bin Talc ki Chabbi. 

It is out of absurdity that one gets the 
best laughter. In Teen Chor there are 
not as many absurd situations as in 
Victoria No 203. To get a laugh, it is 
said, you have to defy logic. Its exten¬ 
sion is— To enjoy a comedy one has to 
put aside one’s logic. 

□ Spectacular is the word for Colonel 
Wolodyjowski. Spectacular in conception, 
in production, in acting and in direction. 
Produced on a grand scale, with lavish 
period sets and decor. Colonel Wolody¬ 
jowski deals with the seventeenth century 
wars between the Poles and Tartars. And 
as all mediaeval war epics, it is saturated 
with romance and rivalry, love and hate, 
patriotism and deception, loyalty and 
intrigue, racial and personal feuds. 

Panoramic scenes in the snow-covercd 
steppes and wild, wide sprawling lands 
are very well picturized, horse rides 
arc vigorously mounted, sometimes with 
fast-motion camera, troop movements 
beautifully planned and patterned. How¬ 
ever, the killing and stunts in the wur 
scenes are amateurish. In killing and 
falling dead nobody can beat the 
Americans and Italians. It is here that 
so much resource, human and technical, 
has not been used properly. 

Every w'ar film is full of violence, 
blood-shedding and sadism. The high 
point of sadism here is the thrusting of 
a huge gully into the rectum of an 
opponent, which is outright repellant, 
even though it is shown through the 
victim's reactions. 

However, it is by the acting, graceful 
poses and expressions of the face, min¬ 
gled with appropriate pauses and eloquent 
silences, that one feels rewarded. On the 
whole, the film, photographed impres¬ 
sively, is an exceptional visual experience. 

□ DARSHAK 


[theatre 


BHISHMA VIVAH 

A Yakshagana dance-drama 
(Translated by Raghuvir Sahai) 
Presented by 

National School of Drama 

Karnatic sangeet with Hindi hols. 
An experiment indeed. Some transla¬ 
tions aim at retaining the original charac¬ 
teristics of mode and manner so that the 
piece is absolutely authentic fit spite of 
the language. An example is the recent i 
Ghasiram Kotwal. Other translations go 
for a complete naturalisation. Bhishma 
Vivah’s major drawback is its uncertainty 
in this respect. And this has nothing to 
do with the actual translation. The sin¬ 
ger has such a marked South Indian 
accent that it takes time to realise that 
the verse is in Hindi. To make matters 
more difficult the drum is too loud and 
drowns the singing. However, one ac¬ 
cepts the mispronunciation till one 
notices the dance and the dancers. The 
faces are from the north. Mannerisms 
also. Again, nothing wrong with this in 
itself, except for the imbalance in the 
audio and the visual. It certainly cannot 
be explained away under the banner 
of “national integration.” It is serious 
art, not slogan oriented. 

This ancient form of dance-drama 
from the Karnatic region has been recently 
reviewed by K.S. Karanth. In presenta¬ 
tion, the two masters, K. S.~a’nd B. V. 
Karanth, choose the original form as far 
as refinement permits. The screen-device 
for introducing important characters is 
nostalgia from an age gone by. The 
concept of elaborate costumes for the 
kings as contrasted with the simple ones 
for the commoners, is also traditional. 

In Yakshagana each word of the song 
is meant to synchronise with the abhinay 
and the nritya. However, the abhinay is 
so expressive that the bol is rendered 
superfluous. Statuesque limb formations 
give a classical bias to the dance’s effer¬ 
vescent rhythm. Most of the movement,* 
however, is fluid. One may occasionally 
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glimpse the Kuchipudi frivolity with the 
Kathakali majesty, but basically Yaksha- 
gana is independent of the known dance 
forms of the south. It is essentially a 
story-telling medium in a form so grace¬ 
ful and simple that it finds instant appeal. 
There is some dialogue, but why ? 

The singing professes to project the 
mood of the dance, but here it sounds no 
more than a running commentary. In 
fact, it is completely unemotional, with 
all nuances deliberately steamrolled. A 
striking contrast to, say, Yamini Krish- 
namurthi’s dance-songs ! 

What is extremely remarkable about 
this venture is that the participants 
have been trained in about three months. 
Though tltey seem ‘foreign’ to the style, 
they execute their dances with remark¬ 
able proficiency. Specially impressive 
are Dilip Shah, Pankaj Kapoor and 
k.K. Raina in minor roles. In spite of 
very eltfborate facial make-up K. N. 
Chopra’s expressions as Salwa, are 
admirable. As a group, the hunters do 
a very charming number. Equally lovely 
is the composition of the maidens play¬ 
ing in a stream but Rohini Oka, Neelam 
Mansingh and R. T. Rama lack the 
frothy, ephemeral weightlessness that this 
composition demands. However, Oka 
as Amba takes her exacting role serious¬ 
ly and succeeds. The main male-charac- 
icrs could have done better, though Ratan 
1 hyam as Bhishma is adequate. 
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The story depicts that episode in the 
Mahabharata where Bhishma, the Brahm- 
achari, wins Amba, Ambika and Amba- 
lika as brides for his brother by defeating 
all other suitors in combat. Amba re¬ 
volts. Besides, she wants to marry Salwa 
who rejects her as belonging to another. 
Frustrated, she seeks a warrior who can 
defeat Bhishma, the man who had no 
business to contest if he did not intend 
his own marriage. Ekalavya and Para- 
shuram come to her aid, but Bhishma is 
invincible. Amba jumps into the fire 
vowing to be born a man in order to take 
revenge on Bhishma. 

Though the production is pleasant 
enough, it could have done with a more 
decisive approach. Perhaps the School’s 
next venture would remove the aliena¬ 
tion of the singer from the dancers, re¬ 
taining all characteristics of pure Karna- 
tic music and traditional folk dancing. 

□ REETA SONDHI 


Dance 


With the help of Indrani Rehman, 
Akshara has started a regular dance 
programme featuring both bharatanatyam 
and kathak . The choice of the artists, 
Durga Lai (kathak) and Kanaka (bharata¬ 
natyam), is Mrs Rehman’s as is the 
presentation of the items. These two 
things help to make the show a success. 
The artists are both young. Kanaka has 
a pleasing face and a balanced and supple 
figure. Durga Lai has that rare combin¬ 
ation of beauty without effeminateness, 
and sound training. Kanaka is also 
well versed in bharatanatyam. Each 
dancer presents two items of pure dance 
and two mimetic pieces. Krishna stealing 
butter, a theme common to both forms, 
has been chosen for this programme. 

There is rhythmic subtlety, and finesse 
in Kanaka’s body movements in her 
alarippu and Uliana. It is a triumph 
of grace and flow over the inherent 
awkwardness and ugliness in action of 
the human body. Symbolically, it 
represents the ever constant, yet subdued 
desire, to be always harmonious with 
time, and to master complication to the 
extent where it becomes a pleasure. 


Dr 

What Kanaka lacks, is Durga LaPe 
vitality and impetuosity. To a certain 
extent this is due to the difference bet¬ 
ween the two forms. In his opening 
pure dance piece, Durga Lai combines 
aamad, to da, tatkar and chakkar in a 
surging and voluptuous stream of rhyth- * 
mic movement. The force and speed 
of his foot fall, combined with the rest 
of his body movements, the whole helped 
by an equally persuasive tabla accom¬ 
paniment, has an immediate invigorating 
effect. 

In the mimetic pieces once again, the 
distinctive idioms of both styles stand 
out. Kanaka presents more detail, with 
painstaking accuracy, and mellowness. 
The expressiveness of her eyes and face 
are specially noteworthy. The tempo is 
slowed down to suit the abhinaya . Durga 
Lai’s makhan chori is done at a quick 
tempo, the action being simple, but 
conveyed easily by means of appropriate 
music. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 


Evening 

The fag-end of the day remains 

Like a tasteless stub between your fingers t 

And you who wished to forget, 

find fate cheated 
And flicked the ashes on the empty 

bowl of the mind . 

Nothing to remember but the rains 
That muttered outside , nothing that lingers 
Except the smell of smoke and 

defeated time , 

Meaningless moments and small quarrels 

with mankind 

Now of extinguished day but 

one thing remains 
Like a burnt-out cigarette 

between your fingers: 
So sitting by the dark window , 

dumb , defeated 
You fasten the fallen shutters of the mind 

And begin the long quarrel 

with yourself. 

□ DEBABRATA DAS 



j BOOKS 


Managerial Compensation and 
Motivation in Public Enterprises 

By Laxmi Narain 
Oxford & IBH 
157 Pages Rs 25 

Public sector enterprises in India offer 
endless scope for the microanalysis of 
their various functional aspects. With a 
philosophy all their own, these enter¬ 
prises can now rightly be taken as the 
most significant instrument for govern¬ 
ment revenues. However, to what extent 
the public sector is likely to fulfil this 
expectation, is another matter. Undoubt¬ 
edly, however, the way the public sector 
units are managed, will have, by and 
large, an important bearing on their 
earning potential. The quality of manage¬ 
ment, in its turn, will be determined by 
** the kind of mental makeup that the 
managers possess. 

Accepting the challenge of imponder¬ 
ables in management, the present book 
analyses factors which influence the 
morale and motivation of managers. 
Their present level of salary and other 
benefits are probed into in order to assess 
their possible impact on motivation. The 
book makes an empirical survey of over 
1,200 senior managers in 47 important 
public enterprises. In the ultimate an- 
analysis, it discusses the controversial 
question of managers’ commitment to 
the public sector philosophy and its way 
of doing things. 

The project was conducted on behalf 
of the Institute of Public Enterprises, 
Hyderabad, after it was sponsored by 
the research programme committee of 
the planning commission. Within a 
compass of five chapters, the author does 
take his conclusions to their logical end 
though not very convincingly. There can 
be no dispute about the methodology 
adopted. However, what strikes me 
most is that the author has pleaded the 
cause of managers by recommending 
higher salary grades for them, observing 


at the same time that “we have a long 
way to go to create a band of managers 
with a sense of dedication to the cause 
of the public sector.” A reading of the 
look convinces us that the public sector 
managers are not handling their jobs the 
way they ought to. In this context, the 
author’s ‘motivation’ in supporting the 
managers* demand for higher salaries 
does not appear to be an outcome of 
his findings. 

The analysis of the views of the public 
sector managers confirms that there is 
inadequate commitment on the part of 
the managers to their tasks. The study 
also finds that managers lack proper 
perspective about the performance of 
public enterprises. The author remarks 
that managers’ belief in the value of the 
system in which they operate is insuffi¬ 
cient. As such, he suggests that it is 
absolutely essential that they identify 
themselves emotionally with the objectives 
they may be seeking to achieve. 

As for managerial compensation, the 
salary and fringe benefits structure of 
most enterprises reveals that it is modelled 
after the government system. The author 
suggests that the philosophy of public 
enterprises should be not be to pay the 
managers less than private sector units. 
He, however, adds that in the context of 
the socialistic pattern of society, large 
scale upward revision of pay may be 
difficult. The top executives may also 
be allowed bonus like other employees 
without pegging salary for purposes of 
bonus calculation. 

The book can motivate all manner 
of managers to grapple with their own 
actions and reactions. The government 
may also be motivated to rearrange its 
managerial philosophy in the larger 
interest. 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSHI 

The Unperfect Society 

Milovan Djilas 
Unwin 
Rs 14 

Society can never be perfect yet we 
must still try to improve it. This is the 
quintessence of Djilas* thought in The 
Unperfect Society , distilled, matured and 



rarefied over nine years of “slow death” 
in jail. 


If in spite of their professed scientism 
communists have failed to realise “heaven 
on earth” it is because they fell prey to 
the Pygmalion syndrome of mistaking an 
ideal for the real, and believe that 
humankind can be made products of a 
“special mould”. 

But if this is true, so is it true that 
capitalism has had a sea-change since 
Marx’s time. In effect both societies are 
mutable and Djilas believes both will 
converge to reflect more truly the changed 
conditions of our cultural sensate. 

After the decline of ideology as a 
rallying point for’** human motivation 
Djilas’ major interest is the nexus between 
means and ends. The violence inherent 
in any communist endeavour disturbs 
him : “means form an embryo” and 
“a measure of the value of ideas pur¬ 
sued”. 

There is a soupcon of Gandhi here as 
Djilas enunciates conditional nonviolence 
which is a resolution of ephemeral 
ahinisa. For all that the conditions are 
never expatiated upon. 

The book suffers too from being a 
kind of “accessory after fact.” Argu¬ 
ments have been found for assumed 
conclusions. Thus however long the 
gestation, there is a proclivity to fit far 
fetched fads into the need of the moment. 
Some of the examples from the west are 
particularly unfortunate. 

Also, though the passages on prison 
life and the agony of the spirit torn 
between conscience and community arc 
moving, they tend to interru^ mcisive- 
ness. 

This is not the work of an anti- 
marxist in the sense of The God That 
failed yet there is a recurring theme in 
individualism and the need for self- 
expression “which is as compelling as the 
will to live itself.” 

Planned as an “antithesis to the per¬ 
fect society by which communists justified 
their own privileged position,*’ The 
Unperfect Society is powerfully written 
and has the aura of honesty so rare 
nowadays. 

□ BHASKAR BANERU 
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Indira Gandhi: A Profile in 
Courage 

(Revised and Enlarged) 

By Trevor Drieberg 

Bell 

213 pages Illustrated Rs 4.95 
Even if our society becomes truly 
Jgalitarian, wc may still have the genre 
[writing which attempts or claims to 
how what people ‘on the other side of 
he track’ are like. Nowadays we read 
I royalty, whether of court or film or 
lolitics, to find out what they are ‘really’ 
®ke. Should disparities in style of living 
lisappcar, there will still be that interest, 
particularly in those directing the nation, 
lus interest brings many readers to a 
[ook such a^Drieberg’s, because all are 
rious to know about the character and 
aracteristics of the lady who effects 
ost things that happen to us. Writing 
|f the Prime Minister thus enlarges the 
atlership; jt also precludes a dispas- 
ionale (as far as objectivity is possible) 
udy of Mrs Gandhi and her policies. 
Because we are so emotionally invol- 
|cd, comments on the premier generally 
tiler applaud or attack her. Drieberg 
mvs Mrs Gandhi as one devoted to 
ttermg the lot of the downtrodden but 
ndered by various unprogressivc forces 
Lch as antiquated, reactionary politi¬ 
cs. He seeks to prove that she is an 
trcmcly courageous person by pointing 
that she took on the awesome tasks 
a premier, and by salting his narrative 
fith anecdotes about how she alone went 
areas of trouble and how she conti- 
ed to speak to the public despite ugly 
dience reactions. 

The author’s comments on various 
cats are noteworthy. Among other 
mgs, the background he gives to the 
^2 and 1965 wars and the Congress 
|ft, his description of the Indo-Soviel 
aty and of Naxalites and his support 
Asian collective security and di&arma- 
ni of Pakistan, coincide with the 
vernment’s. He remarks thus on the 
's removal of many chief ministers in 

1 71 : “(Mrs Gandhi’s purpose) was to 
^lace the existing independent localised 
uses of flower by one centre located in 
vv Delhi whose nucleus would be her- 
k In doing this, Mrs Gandhi was not 
_kmg absolute power. She was only 
Rusting her strategy to the realities in 


the Congress organisation. Its inner- 
party democracy had been so eroded by 
many years of bossism that it had to be 
reshaped from the summit down to its 
its foundation to fulfil the democratic 
national tasks ahead. This transforma¬ 
tion needed drastic surgery by a skilled 
hand which did not depend for its sanc¬ 
tion on any of the numerous lobbies 
in the party.” He says later : “Mrs 
Gandhi is today on a political pinnacle 
where she holds absolute power and 
could, if she wanted, do without the 
party, she has achieved this by purely 
democratic, parliamentary processes. If 
she is in a position to dictate today, she 
is there by the people's unfettered will, 
expressed through free elections.” 

Drieberg has a large vocabulary and 
shows in several places with what facility 
he can use it. Sometimes he is vivid. 
The contrast in the many areas where his 
prose is jerky is therefore regrettable as 
are his slighting, flippant or excessively 
sarcastic descriptions. His basically nar- 
lative account, using many quotations 
from and paraphrases of Mrs Gandhi’s 
speeches and writings, shows her as per¬ 
haps she would like herself to be seen, 
now, by those she governs. Our anti¬ 
cipation of a serious study of Mrs Gandhi 
as a political person, if not a picture 
of her private life, is disappointed, for 
Drieberg has not used the words and 
views of others in addition to his own 
reflections to build up a credible 
picture of Mrs Gandhi. His own praise 
of her is in the main on a take it or 
leave it basis—he docs not convince us 
of its correctness, much as we may want 
to be convinced. The main trouble is, 
it is too soon to assess the bad or good 
that may be in, or done by, any living 
person, including the prime minister. 

□ ARAT1 S AIK IA 

The Sales Representative’s 
Handbook 

By Charles Atwood 
Bell 

203 Pages Rs 4.95 

There is the story of the young meek- 
looking salesman whose selling technique 
seemed so ineffectual that buyers gave 
him advice and placed orders out of pity; 
the cunning young man made many sales 
through his apparently unsuccessful 


method. Such a story is fine for the joke 
page, but not as a model in a salesman¬ 
ship textbook; buyers just don’t spend 
money in pity. Attwood’s book is a 
concise yet thorough course in how to 
convince a buyer of an article’s worth to 
him, and clinch the sale. 

Books on salesmanship usually cover 
much the same ground and give about 
the same advice. Attwood differs in the 
quantity of advice he gives. For exam¬ 
ple, he explains not only how to get past 
the receptionst, but also how to handle a 
commissar and how to change adverse 
conditions for a sales talk (if the prospec¬ 
tive buyer has met the salesman in a noisy 
hall instead of in his quiet sanctum, for 
instance) into an atmosphere more 
conducive to sale-making. He lists quali¬ 
ties on the basis of which companies 
ought to select salesman and advises 
prospective applicants on how to get such 
posts. At the beginning of the book he 
says something about the psychology of 
buying, an understanding of which of 
course helps in convincing a buyer. One 
wishes he had stressed that a salesman 
ought never claim for his goods some¬ 
thing they don’t have. Also, granted 
that he gives extroversion as a crucial 
quality for a salesman, it would have 
been helpful if he had suggested how one 
can be, or act, cheerful all the time; even 
the most extroverted are affected by a 
disappointment and even ordering one¬ 
self to smile doesn’t always bring on a 
cheery countenance. There are a wealth 
of points that Attwood deals with, mak¬ 
ing his book even mere useful than 
most. His style is easy, he gives many 
examples, and the subheadings help 
learning. Probably a summary at the 
end of each chapter, and definitely a 
larger typeface, would have been more 
conducive to assimilation of what 
Attwood has to say. 

The many books on salesmanship in 
English that are being published in India 
today, even though they be useful and 
finely produced like the one under re¬ 
view, make one wonder about their 
appropriateness. The majority of sales¬ 
men do not seem to be English-speaking. 
The vast number of full and part time 
salesmen seem to need books adapted to 
Indian conditions and terms (no com- 
misars here), in the regional languages. 
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Thomas Mathew 

One Slice of the Grand Prix 

This is the serve-and-volley era in perilous) thanks largely to rich sponsors. 


tennis. There was ample evidence ot it 
during the Delhi venue of the Grand Prix 
championship. You bang down a big 
first-serve, rush the net and wait for the 

kill.if in the process you are passed 

on either flank—well, e’est la vie. Old 
timers amongst the spectators lamented 
the passing of the days of touch tennis, 
with the accent on artistry—delicate drop 
volleys, deft placements and calculated 
lobs—of the Ayala, Krishnan, Drobny 
variety. 

Many of the big names were missing 
last week. Laver, Rosewall, Newcombc & 
Co were seeking their fortune elsewhere. 
It was largely John Newcombe's energetic 



efforts that were responsible for getting 
Delhi included in the Asian circuit of the 
Grand Prix. His withdrawal was the 
biggest surprise of all. Laver, one sus¬ 
pects, has had enough of being left out 
in the cold on more than one occasion 
by Vijay Amrithraj. 

Yet the younger generation, with a 
sprinkling of the not so young like Mai 
Anderson, Ramanathan Krishnan and 
Jim McManus provided exciting fare. 
Vijay, who has been nineteen years old 
for the past three years, bagged the 
singles title alter squeaking past the 
aging, though incredibly fit Anderson, in 
a heart stopping, iivc-sct duel amidst the 
sylvan surroundings of the exclusive 
Gymkhana Club courts. 

This tournament served as India's 
introduction to big-time tennis and the 
hefty $ 25,000 prize money offered could 
compare with the more established names 
of the European and American circuits. 
The arrangements including the seating 
were good (though loose boards in the 
gallery did make unwary movements 


Big colourful hoardings screamed out the 
fine taste of Wills Filter, and Dalmia 
Cement Co was so happy that you 
could come. 

Discipline among the spectators was 
non-existant. People walked up and 
down the sidelines during rallies, engaged 
in animated chatter, much to the shock 
and distraction of the foreign partici¬ 
pants. There was sustained disruption 
of the game when doubtful decisions were 
made, something that is unthinkable in 
any civilized country where tennis is 
played. And this was no motley collec¬ 
tion of rilT raff out for a lark. These 
were people who could afford to fork out 
Rs 30 and more to watch an afternoon’s 
tennis. There was a facade of sports¬ 
manship when everything was going 
great, with everybody applauding good 
play—all of which was thrown to the 
high winds when the local hero w r as in 
trouble and fighting. Then one heard 
loud requests for double faults from 
‘the other guy’ and more such boorish 
tactics. 

The Centre Court, with its crowded 
schedule of fixtures, stood up w ell to the 
pounding it had to take, not the least of 
which was the result of enthusiastic mob¬ 
bing of the winners after every match. 
But all this detracted little from the 
exciting tennis served up. 

Vijay (V.J. to foreigners and angli¬ 
cized commentators) Amrithraj, the 
present blue-eyed boy of Indian tennis, 
has been weaned on the Krishnan 
bottle. Krishnan himself, but a portly 
shadow of his former self in the 
winter of his playing years, was there 
to sec and play against his protege. 
Vijay revealed the genius that had led 
him on a giant-killing run of foreign 
capitals. His wins in the semifinals 
against another brilliant youngster, the 
mustachioed Raul Ramirez from South 
of the Border, and the final where he 
pipped Anderson to the post, produced 
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champagne tennis. His rasping back, 
hand cross court drives left one opponent 
after another gaping in disbelief. He 
has a much more powerful serve than 
his mentor had, including a ‘kicker’ 
which rises and swerves disconcertingly 
and which Laver had trouble handling 
in the Volvo tournament. Vijay’s droj 
volleys were a delight when they di< 
come off and repeatedly sent both thi 
agile Ramirez and Anderson into a des 
perate though futile scramble. But th 
richest legacy that he has acquired fron 
Krishnan is that famous poker-facei 
inscrutability that betrays not a sine 
of emotion. This fierce self-control un 
doubtedly helps him keep his cool unde 
the many high pressure equations tha 
he has come through with such aplomb. J 

Although we won the tournamenj 
there is no vast gap between Vijay anl 





ot^r youngiters that one 
w. Estep, Ramirez, Gottfried all have 
big scalps trader their belts (or should it 
to he notches on their rackets). There is 
no inviolable Upper Circle ip tennis any- 
0101 c. The well known names have to 
keep marking time to cope with the 


blistering competition from the younger 
challengers. They are constantly playing 
bne another. This tennis troupe now 
moves on to greener pastures in other 
lands to perform before other audiences, 
wherever the lure of the buck might 
beckon them. 


Ranjit Bhatia 


Marathon Agony 


There could not possibly be a more 
difficult form of ‘outdoor* exercise than 
unning through the busy streets of Delhi 
n (he middle oMhe afternoon, attempt- 
ng to escape from the wrath of bus dri¬ 
ers. Strange as it might seem this is 
hat the fortyfour athletes from differ- 
nt parts of the country faced in their 
ttempt to participate in the Second All 
dia Invitation Marathon race, organis- 
1 by the Delhi Council of Sports. It 
as an unusually hot afternoon when the 
mners assembled outside Delhi’s old 
crctariat. Many of the sports officials 

I e services had been ‘requisitioned’ 
tie day felt apprehensive about the 
: arrangements through the capital’s 
st thoroughfares. The organising 
tary, who along with his committee 
nit in a lot of hard work to ensure 
nooth running of what was going to 
lie Delhi Sports Council’s maiden 
i this season, tried to dispel their 
and assured them that all arrange- 
s were in order. 

s is the common practice in such 
r sports gatherings, the chief guest 
ed late and then began a speech 
i all he was expected to do was to 
Jurat© the meet. The race was de- 
by half an hour, and the overwork - 
affic policemen at the various cross- 
began to wonder if the runners were 
l to appear at all. Most of our ath- 
are not accustomed to running the 
ithon in the afternoon and found the 
5 very tough indeed. Overcoming 
istion from heat was one thing but 
ing Delhi’s chaotic traffic was not 
thmg that they had expected. Army 
Karnail Singh was nearly knocked 
i twice as .he attempted to cross a 
National record holder Sardul 


Singh was lying third when in the absen¬ 
ce of a guide at a crossing near India 
Gate he took the wrong turning. By the 
time he arrived at the National stadium 
his team mate Karnail Singh, who had 
lagged behind him earlier, had finished 
well ahead of him. The winners and 
runners-up, Jagbir Singh and Ram Narain 
Singh, who are Delhi-based and had been 
over the course two days earlier, coasted 
through to an easy victory in a slowish 
time. There was much fanfare as they 
approached the finish. Most of the offi¬ 
cials accompanying the runners in their 
excitement deserted the rest of the strug¬ 
gling forty men and also entered the 
National stadium, cheering the winners. 


Some minutes later another four ftteu 
appeared looking fatigued and somewhat 
puzzled. 

The organisers felt that their job was 
over and most of them got busy making 
arrangements to recieve the guest, the 
chief executive councillor of the capital 
who was to give away the prizes. It was 
getting dark and most of the runners 
having lost their way at one stage or an¬ 
other arrived near the stadium, not 
knowing exactly where and how to ap¬ 
proach the finish of the gruelling 26 mile 
385 yard event. Most of them had 
come within the stipulated 3 hour 30 
minute limit that had been announced 
earlier but the officials disappeared long 
before then. There was no one to tell 
them when to end the race. In fact long 
before many of these unfortunate men 
managed to get to the National Stadium 
the speech making had begun. No 
amount of travelling and daily allowan¬ 
ces plus souvenir prizes would overcome 
the ordeal that India’s leading Marathon 
runners have had to go through in Delhi. 
Clearly mismanagement of this kind 
deserves the strongest condemnation and 
the Delhi Council of Sports owes an 
explanation to the public for giving Delhi 
sport a bad name. 
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Socialist Trade: A Mixed Bag 
Banker’s Blow for Egalitarianism? 
Kashmir: Two Cheers for Democracy 
Unsure Steps to Panchayat Raj 

Static Continuity 


The recommendations of the 6th Finance Com¬ 
mission, as briefly reported in the press, are sensible 
01 futile depending on one’s views about the aims 
;lie commission should have set for itself. The consti¬ 
tution, while laying down its duties, leaves to its 
discretion the criteria that should guide its 
approach. What could have been a strength has 
however proved the undoing of successive commis¬ 
sions which have, by and large, concerned them¬ 
selves less with the principles that ought to govern 
doral finance than with the perennial problem of 
ridging the budgetary gap of the numerous deficit 
states^ is unnecessary to comment on the sound¬ 
ness of their approach beyond pointing out that the 
budgetary deficits of the states haven’t abated (this 
>< ar it may be well over Rs 200 crores), their in- 
h btedness has stead ;i y r mounted (Rs 8390 crores by 
March next), the siu plus states have grown generally 
’icher widening inter-state disparities and there is 
ndirectly a built-in penalty on financial prudence, 
t is idle to hope that such recommendations 
ts the 6th commission has made will have an 
nipact vastly different from those of its predecessors. 

Principally the latest proposals are expected to 
H -sult in a larger devolution to the states of the 
>roceeds from income tax and excise duty (6000 
r <>res in the next 5 years as compared to 4266 crores 
11 d 2885 crores in the previous two 5-year periods), 
n d a substantial postponement of their debt repay¬ 


ment obligations. And some weightage is being 
given for economically backward areas and central 
grants-in-aid are to be determined on the basis of 
certain norms in terms of per capita expenditure on 
social services, maintenance of capital assets, 
etc. For the present everyone feels the burden 
lightened. 

It is generally assumed that the greater the 
states’ share of divisible taxes and the smaller the 
proportion of central grants (under Article 275 of 
the constitution), the more self-reliant the states will 
be. But the initial backwardness with which some 
states made their debut as federal units have been 
perpetuated by the formula (in terms mainly of reve¬ 
nue collection and partly of population) for distribu¬ 
ting the income tax and excise duty proceeds. This 
formula presumably remains with some modifica¬ 
tion. So a state which does not already generate 
large revenues (and therefore is in greater need of 
help) gains little. This means that states with low 
per capita domestic produc t and low per capita 
expenditure on social services languish as hitherto 
in the lower brackets. This anomaly can be 
corrected only by a deliberately larger proportion 
of grants-in-aid to the weaker states on the basis of 
valid and verifiable criteria. This is possible only 
if funds are found by reducing the states' proportion 
of shared taxes, thereby preventing the surplus states 
from swelling their surpluses further. 
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There will always be surplus states and deficit 
states. And the budgetary picture will, in the 
absence of high standards of financial propriety and 
prudence, hardly be a reliable basis for assessing the 
need for help. For this reason, the central govern¬ 
ment will have to go by a national minimum in 
social services and devise the means for oven the 
poorest state to reach that level quickly. The first 
Finance Commission math* a feeble attempt in this 
regard, recommending grants for primary education 
in backward states. This approach was given up 
by the commissions that followed on the mistaken 
plea that the planning commission was on the job. 
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As for the annual budgetary gaps, it is meaning¬ 
less to try to assess them once in five years. The 
economic affairs wing of the finance ministry ought 
to take this up, in association with the planning 
commission, as a matter for continuous review and 
enforcement of standards of budgetary behaviour. 
Much of what the Finance Commission is being 
made to do is the function of the finance ministry.^ 
And the areas with which the Finance Commission 
is expected to concern itself (like helping out 
the weak states), no one 1 seems to be over-bothered 
about. Static continuity seems the order of tin* 
day. 


The Un-American President 


The sins of a president art* visiting on his people. 
What is on trial in America today is not its demo¬ 
cracy, which as a norm of life seems as vigorously 
present as ever, but the quahtv of its putrid adminis¬ 
tration and the relevant e of its petrified constitution. 
According to an opinion poll, tin* presidential putsch 
last week in which the heads of some legal luminaries 
rolled was distasteful to 75 pen cut of the people. 
Thunks to tin* governmental system, this is not the 
iiist unpleasantness they have 1 had to live through. 

As a class, politicians in eveiy country have* an 
enormous i apac ity lor corruption and skulduggery, 
but society has to contain it within ac ceptable limits. 
Expanded executive privilege and the' powei to 
enforce unquestioned compliance with administra¬ 
tive orders ma\ have* a certain justification in an 
hour of national c risis but they are clearly misused 
whc'ii invoked to secretly bomb innocent victims 
abroad or to dupe unsuspecting people at home. 
The interrnittant destruc tion ovei the past years of 
Laos and Cambodia, without so much as even 
informing Congress, was owned up but not before* 
die tired American conscience be came inured to the 
horror. Now a bagful of finani ial scandals, political 
dirty tricks and plain dishonesty at the highest levels 
of tire administration is unfolding itself inexorably. 
And a diminishing gang of unscrupulous people is 
fighting for its survival with the perseverance with 
which it had earlier pursued its self-interest. 
Enough has been e xposed to establish that national 
security is not strengthened by we aving around it a 
web of lies, any more than peac e is promoted by 
carpet bombing of residential areas. 

It would be* the understatement of the year to 
say that Nixon's stock is low. An American presi¬ 
dent draws his influence* primarily from the power 
conferred on him by the constitution and the federal 
statute. They are enormous and have beam enor¬ 
mously wielded. Public officials have been appointed 
or removed with the peremptoriness of a police 


statu. Government servants have been used jrfo spy | 
on and prevent government servants from discharg¬ 
ing their public duties. The manner and conse-,, 
qlienee of Nixon’s use of his constitutional powe rs 
have brought a measure* of disrepute to the 
presidential system itself. The IJS administration 
corresponds more* than e ver to one-man rule, Kis¬ 
singer notwithstanding, but by the time Congressmen 
and political pundits devise constitutional curbs on 
the president’s powers, the greater part of Nixon's 
remaining 3 years would have been over. 

Some* part of a president's influence derives from 
his position as the* chief of tin* party. Today, even 
Republicans do not rule out the only remedy tin v 
have against the secretive* style of the White House, 
namely impeachment. Its antique, uncertain and 
judicial procedures could be* the delight of a shame¬ 
less accused. But by far the most important element 
of a president’s authority is his own personality, in 
particular his capacity for leadership. Here, the 
undemocratic character of the US presidential system 
recoils on itself. The president may do without 
Congressional support and ride roughshod over the 
constitution. But only a strong public, sentiment 
can provide the political harmony necessary io make 
the rigid American doctrine of separation of powers 
w f ork. 'flu* president is powerless against the forita 
of public opinion. I 

Nixon’s foreign and economic policies have been 
cited as proof of his unusual capabilities. His con til 
nuance in office is said to be vital to carry till 
negotiations with the Russians and the hagglinl 
with the EEC to their pro-American conclusion® 
Assuming a rating as a president of more than 
average ability, his utility in office will depend oil 
his re-establishing his leadership of American publi ft 
opinion. Even Nixon cannot be sanguine about ift 
He may yet serve American interest by voluntarilft 
vacating office, w'hich is what another man in lift 
place would do. ■ 





Kashmiri Politics 

Two Cheers for Democracy 


J Beneath the placidity that strikes a 
Msitor to Kashmir is the unexpressed 
urge of a peaceful people to run their 
own affairs. There are no signs of any 
revolution in the offing. The Congress 
eminent carries on as if it is the state. 
After 20 >ears in the political wilderness, 
Sheikh Abdullah is again the focus of 
Irustration. He imagines that he is the 
people, even talks about the terms of a 
treaty with Mrs Gandhi. After the Simla 
agreement, as before it, Pakistan believes 
vuth trie faith of a fanatic that Kashmir 
will, God willing, fall like a plum into 
its hands. At any rate Kashmir is a 
perennial diversion from Islamabad’s 
running qifarrcl with the Pakhtoons and 
the Baluchis. The Indian military 
machine keeps guard of the border state 
le t further territory be lost to Pakistan 
oi China. For the people of the state, 
n is a rather odd position to be in; for 
them time has stood still for the last 26 
years. 

Throughout their history, Kashmiris 
have retained a distinctive cultural 
identity. It is inconceivable that in this 
age they would willingly lose it in a larger 
community, Muslim, Hindu or any 
other. Even Islam did not come by force 
or come until 300 years after Ghazni was 
turned back by inclement mountain 
snows. It was no accident that Kashmir 
'Ms untouched by the conflict and car¬ 
nage ' followed India’s partition. 
Kashmiris would rather risk war with an 
external power than fight among them¬ 
selves for religious or other reason. 

The insular mould in which the 
British and the maharajas had kept the 
>tatc continues intact even today. 
There is little free and open discussion 
rbout the problems of Kashmir either 
Mthin the state or elsewhere in the coun- 
0 Kashmir hits the headlines only 
'hen the *Sheikh comes out with one of 
hs incoherent statements about restoring 
he constitutional position as it obtained 
n 1953 when he was sacked by the 
entral government for alleged conspiracy 


(the charges were never pressed) with 
some outside powers. And then there is 
the predictable reaction from a section 
of the Indian public opinion that the 
special status conferred on the state by 
Article 370 of the Indian Constitution 
should be withdrawn. The Sheikh might 
not be averse, depending on his mood 
and tactic, to the Supreme Court or the 
Election Commission or the Auditor- 
General having jurisdiction over the 
state but he would have the extension of 
their authority regularised through some 
new constitutional procedure in which he 
has a decisive role The impression is 
unmistakable that his primary concern is 
to upset the delicate balance that exists 
between the state and the centre. The 
central government may have its own 
momentary reason to rekindle the 
Sheikh’s ambitions; it may have more 
uses for him outside the state than w'ithin 
it. But he too is not without guile. 

Those who care for Kashmir must 
first clarify their aim—romantic pursuit 
of the whims of some leaders, or a hard- 
headed appreciation of and attention to 
to the needs of the people. Kashmir’s 
problems pertain to three distinct 
levels. As Pakistan has not agreed to 
give up its stand on Kashmir and as a 
third of the territory is illegally held by 
Pakistan, an international settlement 
about the future of the state is necessary 
not only for peace in the region but also 
for the stability of the state. In any deci¬ 
sion on this matter the security of India 
will have to be an important determinant. 
Also it is idle to hope that a formula can 
be imposed from above on the people of 
the state. It takes two to agree and 
and India has no means of forcing 
Pakistan’s pace in the pursuit of peace. 
In any case it will be unrealistic to try 
to sort out the quarrel with Pakistan 
over Kashmir before tidying up the other 
loose ends of the Kashmir problem. 
One such is the nature of the existing 
relations between the state and the centre. 
This hinges on the degree of autonomy 


that ought to prevail in our federal sys¬ 
tem. Nowhere in the world has this pro¬ 
blem been settled completely to the 
satisfaction of a federating unit. And in 
any case it is not an issue that is confined 
to New Delhi’s relations—constitutional, 
financial or administrative — with 
Srinagar. Tamil Nadu has for instance 
had a long-standing grouse. When other 
states have had non-Congress govern¬ 
ments for brief spells, they too shared and 
articulated it. Even Sheikh Abdullah 
sometimes says that he is not disputing 
the fact of accession of the state to India 
but only about the degree of autonomy 
within India. The Sheikh's capacity for 
mischief might be more than that of non- 
Congress leaders in other complainant 
states but that is no reason why the same 
problem should he looked at or solved 
differently for different states. There 
is of course a powerful case for 
decentralisation of administration and 
devolution of finances w ithout necessarily 
resulting in a centre too weak to hold 
the federation together. But it is 
best that all aspects of centre-state 
relations arc discussed as pertinent to 
the whole federation rather than as a 
matter for separate deals between the 
centre and individual states. Ifon the 
other hand a local leader imagines that 
his state is a drop of honey in a trough 
of water, the problem evidently is less 
political than psychological. 

But first things must come first. In 
any system that has democratic preten¬ 
sions, political and other changes must 
start with the lower levels. If for instance 
Kashmir is to have greater autonomy, 
with whom is the centre to deal with ? 
The chief minister and his cabinet or 
with Sheikh Abdullah, or with the quasi¬ 
religious politicians who had followed 
him so long and have lately broken 
with him ? 

If the state’s ministry is the product 
of a free election, the centre entering 
into a dialogue with anyone else about 
the constitutional powers of the state 
should not arise. Yet in recent months 
there have been dialogues not only with 
the Sheikh but also with his emissaries. 

This brings us to the question of the 
medieval quality of Kashmiri politics 
and the undemocratic nature of many 
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of its administrative practices. This been for the government to lay down 
aspect has less to do with the dispute and enforce economic criteria in terms 
with Pakistan or the degree of autonomy of incomes and such like, for eligibility 
than with the freedom the people to to any special concession or patronage 
participate in the political system that of the state. Another peculiar situation 
prevails at present in the state. Firstly is that none of the three main regional 
the central and state governments must languages in the State, Kashmiri in the 
ask themselves this question : how Valley, Dogri in Jammu and Ladakhi in 
free have the elections so far been ? Ladakh have been accorded the status of 
Last year a free hand was given to a official language at any administrative 
the dissident politicians of the state, level. Such a position does not obtain 
guided by the Sheikh, and they swept in any other state of India. Urdu and 
the municipal elections. This has not English which can at best be link or 

eroded national security, only brought a associate languages are the sole official 

little normalcy to state politics. There languages. What is surprising is that 
have been detentions without trial on no attempt is being made to restore the 

vague and unsubstantiated charges, in- mother tongues to their rightful roles, 

eluding the Sheikh's own incarceration. The list of undemocratic practices like 

It has been established for a number of these peculiar to this state can be length- 

years that appointment to state services, ended. The remedy for these lies with 

scholarships and admissions to higher the state and central governments, 
institutions, even promotions of officials 

would be determined not by merit but If ever any society eschewed through 
by extraneous and thoroughly unconsti- history religious bigotry and linguistic 

tutional considerations like religion, intolerance, it is the Kashmiris. The pros- 

region, caste or social backwardness pect of secular democracy is about the only 
determined in these terms. Even when rationale for Kashmir's membership of 

the Supreme Court struck down some the Indian federation. But if this is ever 

of these practices, ways were found to to become real and not remain the over- 
circumvent constitutional principles and worked cliche it is, Kashmiri politics has 
to perpetuate traditional systems operat- to be flushed of its religious, regional, 
ing in fa\our of particular castes and linguistic and paternalistic sediment. No 
groups. The proper thing would have one however seems to be trying. 


I. Satya Sundaram 

A Blow for Egalitarianism? 

Given the heterogeneity of the segment of the population is abjectly 
economic groupings within the society, poor, social needs and expectations can- 
Ihc objective of redistribution of income not be ignored and the public sector 

and wealth ought to gain greatly from banking system will need to reorient its 

the official policy of dilfercntial interest functioning in a way which makes it an 

rates. But whether actually it will, effective instrument of service to the 

depends on how far the policy makers community.” What is this new regime 

are prepared to go in the direction of of differential interest rates like and how 
egalitarianism in credit distribution and beneficial has it been to the poor and 
on the honesty with which any given the needy 7 

policy is administered. Extension of When the idea was first put forth in 
credit to the economically weaker sec- 1970 an( j subjected to a detailed investi- 
tions of the people was an important g a ti 0 n by an official committee, two 
goal in nationalising the commercial distinct and sharply different viewpoints 
banks. In Finance Minister Chavan's emerged. One view was that the scope 
words, “In a country where a large of rationing credit on the basis of an 
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interest structure with a wide range of ■ 
rates was rather limited, that any elabo-1 
rate criteria regarding eligibility fori 
concessional interest rates would be ■< 
administratively unworkable, that a dc- If 
centralised discretion to the local bank Ic 
managers might be abused and that alt 
drastic lowering of interest rates to some la 
might only divert such credit fromjy 
the organised to the unorganised 1 
sector. Accordingly, it was suggested r; 
that the lowest rate of interest might a 
be 84 percent and the highest 13 a 
percent. This lower rate, intended fori 
the weaker sections, was arrived at by r. 
taking the ratio of the cost to the banks r. 

of raising and using funds (interest I 
charges and operating expenses; to the l< 
total banking resources (depots, bor* r< 
rowings and owned funds). Having thus 1 
fixed an irreducible minimum, all that ! l 
was necessary was to ensure that the 
nationalised banks did not incur a loss 1 
on account of the benefits extended to 
the poorer sections. And this could be ] 
taken care of by a slightly higher interest - 
rate, for the well-to-do borrowers, o( 

12 to 13 percent. Thus the differential 
interest rate scheme was seen mainly as 
a matter of adjustment of the rates over 
a range of one or two percent. And this 
was proposed in a situation in which (he 
bulk ol the credit was being charged 
interest at 9 to 10 percent, the small scale 
sector of industry was availing of a 
concession of upto 1 percent, primary 
co-operative societies were borrowing 
at 11 percent and exporters at 6 
percent. It was also suggested that m 
preference to any detailed criteria for 
eligibility for the concessional interest 
rate of 8$ percent for the poor needy 
man, the size of the loan applied for 
should be the means to judge his poverty 
and need. Security was not to be in¬ 
sisted upon. The sectors in which the 
economically weak were predominant 
were identified as agriculture, small scale 
industry, small business, transport opera 
tors (rickshaw, car, boat, barge, etc) and 
professionals. As it turned out, tit'* 
view of the majority of the committee 
was considered even by the government 
as too cautious and conservative to make 
any difference to those who genuinely 
need credit but cannot afford it at conj 
ventional rates of interest. 



A radically different proposal, as 
propounded by Ashok Mitra, was that 
without affecting the overall profitability 
of the public sector banks and without 
harming current production (through 
cuessive rates for the well-to-do pro¬ 
ducers of goods or services), a flexible 
and wide-ranging structure of interest 
rates was both necessary and possible. 
f)r Mitra suggested a nominal lowest 
rate of 1 percent for the poor borrower 
and a highest rate of 20 percent for the 
affluent businessmen like established 
traders. There could be intermediate 
rates which would ensure an average 
return from the total advances of, say, 
It) percent. This minimum return was 
to be ensured not by fixing a minimum 
rate of^nlerest (such as 8i percent) but 
tn aggregating the advances. If loans 
fit zero interest were not uncommon in 
he international sphere, there could be 
10 reason to eschew it within the national 
Kinking system merely because it was 
^conventional. The legal obstacles in 


charging very high interest rates to 
certain sections were also not insuper¬ 
able. As for the administrative problem 
of preventing the whole scheme being 
grossly abused with the connivance or 
due to the poor judgement of the 
local bank managers, Dr Mitra argued 
that once the top officials of the banks 
made it known that they meant what 
they said, the problem of abuse could be 
checked through sufficiently intensive 
inspection, which in any case was expec¬ 
ted of the head olficcs. Even though he 
argued in favour of a pilot scheme based 
on tiie simple principle that a 50 crore 
loan at 20 percent would make it practi¬ 
cable (with,out injuring profitability) to 
extend a 50 crore loan at I percent to 
the depressed class of borrowers, the 
government and the Reserve Bank 
apparently considered his proposal too 
radical to fit in with the official banking 
principles and practices. 

Almost inevitably then, the official 
policy took a middle course, leaving to 


the winds the caution that guided the 
conservative view and the social philo¬ 
sophy that informed the more radical sug¬ 
gestion. The scheme was first announced 
in the budget speech of 1972 and some 
modifications were introduced the next 
year. The concessional rate of interest 
is 4 percent. The scheme provided 
the concessional rate to persons with 
limited means in all the backward 
districts. Upto March 1973, the nation¬ 
alised banks disbursed, under this scheme, 
over Rs 2 crores to eligible borrowers. 
2170 offices, or one out of every 6 
branches of the nationalised banking 
system, had taken up the differential 
interest rate scheme. The number of 
loan accounts was over 50,000. The 
average size of the loan was Rs 367. 
The loans have thus gone to persons with 
small means. Those with an annual 
family income of Rs 2000 in the rural 
areas and Rs 3000 in urban and semi- 
urban areas are eligible to get loans. 
Farmers with landholdings not exceeding 



Take heart; the delay in the realisation of your ambition is part of the country-wide 
phenomenon of delaygrams. delayphones and delay communications. 


one acre of irrigated land and 2.5 acres 
of non-irrigated land, scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, institutions for the 
physically handicapped, orphanages, 
women’s homes and poor students of 
merit are also eligible for loans under 
the scheme. The maximum amount 
made available to any one borrower is 
Rs 1500 for working capital and Rs 500 
as term loan. 

The differential interest rate scheme 
has now been in operation for well over 
a year. Obviously the government has 
not assumed (perhaps for fear of failure) 
the full responsiblity for sifting the frivo¬ 
lous applications from the genuine ones. 
Rather the banks are expecte 1 to go by 
certain broader and easily applicable 
criteria. The size of the loans has also 
been kept low. The number of borro¬ 
wers are many but the total amount 
disbursed (Rs 2 crores) is negligible con¬ 
sidering that the aggregate bank advances 
in the country add up to more than the 
government’s fiscal outlay. As far as is 
known, the recovery rate is poor at an 
average of 50 percent or so. In some 
states, it is as low as 20 percent. The 
initial spurt of lending has nearly tapered 
off. The bank official is not as enthusi¬ 
astic as before in implementing the 
scheme, because the banks' losses can¬ 
not but be a reflection on his efficiency 
ultimately. 

It looks as if the potential of the 
differential interest rate scheme, as a 
selective subsidy, is not being tapped 
effectively in favour ol distributive justice. 
This is especially so as its main element, 
namely, a substantially higher interest 
rate for those who can afford it, has not 
been accepted. Further, no lender can 
avoid the responsibility, however difficult, 
of having to appraise the integrity of the 
applicant and the genuineness and reason¬ 
ableness of his requirement. A measure 
of personal judgement by the local bank 
manager cannot be avoided and he 
should be protected from penalty for 
bonafide errors of judgment and made 
severely accountable for any malafide 
exercise of his discretion. 

It can be nobody’s case that a trader 
who makes 100 or more percent profit 
will stop borrowing and wind up business 
if the interest rate is raised from 12 per¬ 


cent to 20 percent. But precisely that 
seems to be the official fear. The differ¬ 
ential interest rate scheme was proposed 
to subserve certain social needs and fulfil 
certain social expectations without affect¬ 
ing the profitability of the lending banks. 
The half-hearted way the scheme has 


been devised and is being worked does 
not appear to have encouraged the poor 
to be more enterprising (in which case 
the loan recovery rate would have been 
more satisfactory). Only it has resulted 
in unintended losses to the public sector 
banks. 


Asutosh Rais 


Socialist Trade : 


A Mixed Bag 
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India’s trade with cast Europe has 
grown rapidly. So rapidly, in fact, that 
it has masked the near stagnancy of our 
exports to more competitive markets. 
Equally important, is the pattern of our 
trade with east Europe entirely to India’s 
benefit ? 

A look at the relevant figures will 
provide the answer. Imports from east 
Europe increased from Rs 5 crores in 
1951-52 to Rs 202 crores in 1971-72; i.e., 
cast Europe’s share in India's imports 
rose from 0.5 percent to 11.2 percent 
during this period. Export to cast 
Europe rose from Rs 9 crores in 1951-52 
(1.2 percent of our total exports) to Rs 
362 crores in 1971-72 (22 percent). 

Indian export to these contnes avera¬ 
ged Rs 7.50 crores per annum during the 
first plan, Rs 56 25 crores duiing the 
second plan, and Rs 178.50 crores during 
the third plan. Exports have continued 
to rise during the fourth plan. Imports 
have risen as steadily. 

Up to 1968 69, India on an average 
had an adverse balance of trade with 
these countries. But during the current 
plan, imports have fallen steadily from 
Rs 310 crores in 1968-69 to Rs 202 
crores in 1971-72 As a result, the 
balance of trade has tilted in India’s 
favout during the last three years. 

The chief reason for the recent drop 
in imports is the smaller import of non¬ 
electrical machinery. This, the biggest 
item in our import list, dropped rather 
sharply from Rs 120 crores in 1968-69 to 
Rs 58 crores in 1971-72, chiefly because 
India has developed domestic capacity 
and know-how to produce many of these 
machines locally. The government’s 
effort is now to import only the more 


fit 


sophisticated machines from these coun-| 
tries. J 

Another reason for the falling import 
of machines could be adverse ^onsumcr 
reaction. Despite the fact that east 1 
European machines are substantially 
cheaper, most Indian buyers of machi 
nery prefer western products because thc| 
difference in quality is also substanti 
In fact, east European machines wouldj, 
not have found a market in India if i 
were not for the foreign exchange shor¬ 
tage. And while it is true that the availa¬ 
bility of the machines from these coun¬ 
tries helped India launch basic industria 
lisution, the government is also nnwl 
having doubts about buying more of] 
these machines. For one thing, comp¬ 
laints about performance have been 
numerous, and public sector undertaking^ 1 
have suffered along with the rest, foil 
another, these machines will only tie® 
India down to buying the related machine® 
also from eastern Europe, for the techno® 
logy and design involved cannot usually® 
be adapted in the production chain with® 
western counterparts. 


But while imports of madefies ha 
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been falling, the east European countries 
have come in handy for making upj 
domestic plan shortfalls. Thus, fertiliscrj 
paper and paperboards, iron and steel] 
and electrical machinery, and now news 
print, are figuring increasingly on tb® 
import list. 

India’s export to these countries hav® 
been chiefly of primary products—som 1 
69 percent, if one includes cotton textilesi 
Thus, jute manufactures, tea, tobacco® 
hides and skins, cotton textiles, vegetablej 
oils, iron and mica form our chief 
exports. 
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For some time now, India has been 
rying to promote the export of non-tra- 
jitional items. This has been stated in 
he bilateral trade agreements that guide 
ratle between India and the east Euro¬ 
pean countries. But these targets are not 
pbligatory. As a result, Indian exports 
>f non-traditional items have consistently 
alien short of targets, and the total 
olume of trade has been maintained 
>nlv by substantially exceeding the tar¬ 
ots set for the export of traditional 
terns- In fact, actual figures vary so 
lubstantially from the initial targets as 
o make the exercise of target-setting 
tactically meaningless. In 1964, exports 
if raw jute to the Soviet Union exceeded 
lie target by 50 percent, that of raw 
vool b^3 percent, tobacco by 138 per- 
■cent, coffee by 188 percent, and jute bags 
by 65 percent. 

In contrast, exports of chemical pro¬ 
ducts and tkugs fell short of the target 
b\ 62 percent and 80 percent respec- 
ivcly, that of engineering products by 
S3 percent and cotton piece goods by 32 
percent. 

To Czechoslovakia (the second major 
trading partner) in 1963, tea exports 
exceeded the target by 482 percent, 
UPS groundnut by 227 percent, jute 
manufactures by 42 percent, coir yarn 
and products by 285 percent, cashew 
kernel by 159 percent, and so on. Non- 
traditional items fell short as in the case 
with USSR manganese ore by 46 per 
cent, and cinematographic tilm by 88 per 
cent. The following year, tinned fruit 
and fresh fruit fell by 100 percent, and 
engineering and steel products by 97 per 
cent. ^ * 

These figures relate to a decade ago, 
but the trend has continued. Some of 
the shortfalls in non-traditional items are, 
of course, due to lack of exportable sur¬ 
pluses in India. But the overall pattern 
reveals fairly clearly that the east Euro¬ 
pean countries, despite all the drum-bea¬ 
ting at official visits about brotherhood 
with socialist developing countries, are 
Irankly not interested in helping India 
out. When it comes to hard trading, 
rhetoric and ideology are forgotten. Thus 
India has been trying for some time to 
make these countries sell non-ferrous 
metals to India. These efforts have 


failed because the COMECON countries 
prefer to sell these metals to western 
capitalist countries, for the latter’s curren¬ 
cies are badly needed by the former. 

No one contests these countries’ right 
to sell their products where they choose 
to. But when India, in order to make 
up for the shortfalls in non-traditional 
exports, divert traditional exports from 
the western countries (whose currencies 
are equally badly needed in India) to 
the COMECON countries, one expects 
reciprocity. 

The east European countries have not 
been above double-dealing either. They 
buy substantial quantities of traditional 
items from India, and then re-sell them 
at cheaper prices to the western coun¬ 
tries, thus earning valuable foreign 
exchange even at a slight loss to the 
national exchequer. India, which had 
diverted exports from these western 
countries to the cast European ones, 
naturally ends up as the loser. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that when the 
cast European countries were buying up 
our traditional exports far above the tar¬ 
gets set in the trade agreement, they were 
doing so in order to re-sell them across 
the border. 

This “switch trade” (as it is called) 
went on for some time before it was dis¬ 
covered. But even after that, these 
countries did not desist. For more than 
live years, India tried both through 
diplomatic channels and by appeals at 
successive UNCTAD conferences to get 
this stopped. Finally, an assurance has 
been given. Whether action will follow 
remains to be seen. 

The astonishing thing is that the trade 
agreements do not ban re-selling of this 
nature. For some mysterious reason, 
even after the “switch trade” was dis¬ 
covered, agreements did not forbid it. 

Socialist brotherhood does not stand 
in the way of hard bargaining either. 
The Soviet wagon deal, the hiking of 
the newsprint price, and a number of 
other deals come to mind. 

There has also been criticism that 
trade agreements with the countries of 
eastern Europe extract exports from India 
at prices below those prevailing in inter¬ 
national markets, and that since pricing 


in the east European countries is of a 
purely arbitrary nature, India has had to 
pay more than strictly justified for her 
imports. 

These are serious charges, but as yet 
no comprehensive study of the trade 
pattern has been made to either prove or 
expose the charges. The few studies 
that have been made are far from con¬ 
clusive and conclusions transparently 
reflect the predilections of the researcher. 

What is more disturbing is that while 
the east European countries have scrupu¬ 
lously (and otherwise) looked after their 
own interests, India has been more hesi¬ 
tant to do so, possibly because of its 
weaker bargaining position. But this 
does not explain or justify the lack of 
willingness on India’s part to disclose 
the precise scale of the switch trading 
that took place. Studies on the question, 
even when done by professors of suppos¬ 
edly independent institutes, have been 
remarkably kind to cast European sensi¬ 
bilities. Thus even in a detailed discus¬ 
sion, the countries concerned are never 
named. 

As for the trade agreements which 
govern trade with these countries, the 
public does not get an adequate chance 
to examine their contents in detail, 
and the inside stories are never known. 
Contrast this with the openness with 
which the government haggled recently 
with the EEC. 

Incidentally, trade with eastern Europe 
may be changing in its basic character. 



“Finding a little space for our new centre 
has been our most outstanding achievement 
this year.” 
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Ever since the fifties, this was on the 
principle of bilateral trade agreements. 
But since in recent years India has been 
importing progressively less from these 
countries, and thus causing not insigni¬ 
ficant trade imbalances, the concept of 
bilateralism may have had its day. An 
indication of this is the wish, since 
conceded, of Yugoslavia to go back to 
convertible currency trade with India. 

Dwelling in such detail on the un¬ 
satisfactory aspects of trade with east 
European countries is not to say that 
the trade should stop. Far from it, for 
India has gained substantially from such 
trade. For one thing, when India was 


The experiment of democratic decen¬ 
tralisation or panchayat raj is over a 
decade old. It is time for a serious 
stock-taking. 

The timing of ushering in decentra¬ 
lised democracy was symbolic of the 
topsy turvy way certain things are done 
in this country. We have it straight from 
the high priest of panchayat raj, i.e. the 
late Balwantray Mehta, that if community 
development is the objective, panchayali 
raj is the instrument. If so, the means 
followed the end at least a decade too 
late. As if this was not enough of 
the cart'before-lhe-horse predicament, we 
have it from the same authority that 
our constitution-makers all but forgot to 
build local self-government institutions 
into the constitution. Only Mahatma 
Gandhi’s last minute intervention got a 
reference to them into the chapter on the 
directive principles. 

Considering the organic link between 
community development and local self- 
government, it was no surprise that the 
former was a failure in the absence of the 
requisite institutional arrangement and 
the educational and altitudinal changes 
it implies. The community development 
movement came to be imposed from 
above and was official-dominated as a 
result of the failure to nourish local 
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faced with tight dollar and pound re¬ 
sources, eastern Europe was a source of 
supply for badly needed goods. This 
also helped boost Indian exports because 
of the principle of bilateralism. And 
because of the increased demand, such 
trade helped stabilise prices of our tradi¬ 
tional export items in the international 
markets. 

These are all substantial plus points. 
But the factor to note is that the govern¬ 
ment's tendency to swallow rhetoric and 
to submit to arm-twisting must be curbed. 
This has already cost the country a good 
deal, and a more ruthless concern for 
the national interest would be in order. 


leadership and initative through local 
democracy. 

In our obsession for quick economic 
development, wc have tended to define 
the broader socio-economic objectives in 
a restricted, technical sense to suit the 
compulsions of growth. Community de¬ 
velopment, properly understood, should 
seek to bring about total socio-economic 
transformation of the rur.il community. 
Accordingly, panchayat raj institutions 
should be expected to subserve such a 
radical structural change in the society. 
The gandhians would prefer to go a step 
further and regard local self-government 
as an end in itself. This wider view has 
not been generally accepted. There is 
however, no justification for the relative 
disdain for the potential of panchayat 
raj for social and political reform. 

Even within the confines of economic 
development and planning, a number of 
basic issues remain to be settled. A 
purpose and definitive line of demar¬ 
cation between the functions of pan¬ 
chayat raj institutions and the rest of the 
district administration is yet to emerge. 
This will understandably take time. As 
Balwantray Mehta observed, there was 
stiff opposition to the recommendations 
of his team from those who had to part 
with power in the process of setting up 
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local self-governing institutions. 
long as bureaucratic resistance to devoj 
lution of power is not stemmed, pap J 
legislation is not going to help. I 

If insufficient delegation of function* 
is bad, lack of matching resources il 
worse. While there may be no limit td 
locally felt needs, the local bodies arS 
generally starved of funds; under the 
schematic pattern of grants from state 
governments, they have no resources that 
they may freely deploy. It may be 
argued that in any case they have shown 
little initiative in local planning and 
execution. However the bulk of their 
staff consists of deputationists from the 
state government over whom they have 
little control. In any case most^of these 
officials are not trained for their jobs. 

The need for taking a comprehensive 
view of the totality of local agencies has 
not been appreciated. For example, local 
democracy should encompass not only 
the panchayat raj institutions but also 
cooperatives and other voluntary organi¬ 
sations. They play decisive roles in 
community development and inevitably 
act and react with each other. 

Politics is a part of life and cannot be 
kept out of what are patently popular 
bodies. This does not mean that pan¬ 
chayat bodies should not be rid of 
elements that are strictly extraneous to 
them. The present domination of these 
institutions by the local representative in 
parliament and state legislature is un¬ 
warranted and injurious to the cause of 
democratic decentralisation. This is not 
to argue against the value of associating 
MPs and MLAs in an advisory or consul¬ 
tative capacity with the work^ r the 
panchayat organs. But today these cele¬ 
brities are not only members of their 
respective panchayat bodies in most of 
the states but enjoy full voting rights m 
many of them. 

These structural deficiencies and other 
anomalies are recognised in the evidence- 
gathered by the evaluation committee 
on panchayat raj appointed by the 
Maharashtra government in 1970. This 
probably is the first appraisal of its kind 
and, the state being a comparatively 
successful case of panchayat raj adminis¬ 
tration, can provide valuable guidelines 
for future development. 


B. Kalotikar 

Unsure Steps to Panchayat Raj 
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> it is well-known that Maharashtra 
[ represents one particular model of pan¬ 
chayat raj where the district or the zila 
parishad is the pivot of local authority. 
In the other variant, blessed by the 
j B.iKvantray Mehta team, the focus was 
I on the panchayat samiti at the block 
! level. According to this school of 
| thought, the district leadership was too 
urban in character to be safely entrusted 
with 'the fortunes of the rural people. 
On the other hand, the Maharashtra 
school regarded the block as too small 
and inadequate for effective planning 
and executive. Moreover the admi¬ 
nistrative and technical competence 
were concentrated at the district 
level. The two schools seem to have 
di\ergw*^ so widely that the Maha- 
1 Mshtra evaluation committee was con¬ 
strained to consider seriously the view 
ad'-nneed by some in favour of abolition 
o! the panchayat samiti altogether. How- 
t\er the committee did not find such an 
extreme step warranted by experience 
while Maharashtra's faith in the efficiency 
ot district as the pivot of panchayat laj 
1ms been reinforced over the years, the 
iiecd and utility of the panchayat samiti 
as the middle order implcmentating 
agency has come to be appreciated. 

Gujarat is another state where the 
i(Milts have been encouraging. Here 
again the Maharashtrian pattern is in 
vogue. In other states like Rajasthan 
and Kerala, where the other mode) 
(panchayat samiti at the block level) is 
lollowed, no panchayat elections have 
been held for years, to suit the fluctuat¬ 
ing fortunes of the dominant groups. 
No appraisal in such cases can therefore 
piove^i?ldisprove the merit of the model. 

The Maharashtra evaluation committee 
is satisfied that by institutionalising the 
concept of community development and 
Panchayat raj in the form of zila 
panshads, a form of vigorous local 
democracy has been ushered in the state 
^ the district and lower levels. The 
ccord of the panchayati bodies is satis- 
actory in certain fields like agricultural 
Production, family planning, small sav- 
P?s, etc. According to the committee, 
hr limiting factor is basically the inade- 
luaey of reserves at the disposal of 
he local bodies. The existing financial 


arrangements do not allow the necessary 
financial freedom to them. The com¬ 
mittee has, therefore, recommended 
“drastic modifications” in the system of 
finances. 

The committee thought that there 
was need for changing the functional 
demarcation so that the sphere of local 
activities might be expanded. Even in 
Maharashtra a number of schemes of 
districts level nature which should have 
been transferred to panchayat bodies long 
ago have been retained by the state 
government. 

It is only appropriate that adequate 
training of the staff receive due attention. 
The committee's suggestion that the gram 
sevaks should be agricultural graduates 
is sound. Today they arc mostly matri¬ 
culates and not adequate in number. The 
committee has recommended the recruit¬ 
ment of 7,500 gram sevaks over the next 
10 years and on job training for the 
existing incumbants. There should also 
be a separate institute at the state level 
for organising training of about 1500 
officials and non-officials of the pan¬ 
chayat raj bodies. 

The committee finds that zila parishad 
administration leases much to be desired, 
even after allowing for inadequacy of 
stall and the deputationist character of 
the majority of them. Leaving aside 
certain well-defined programmes like 
agricultural development, family planning 
etc., the record of the zila parishad in 
getting people involved in various pro¬ 
grammes or taking the initiative and 
starting new projects in poor. 

Analogous to the problem of func¬ 
tional demarcation between the state 
government and the panchayat bodies is 
the problem of relationship between ofiice 
bearers of these bodies and the local 
political leadership. Under political pres¬ 
sure, official rules and procedures tend 
to be flouted. The need for restraint on 
local politicians is obvious and must be 
squarely faced. In this context, the 
Maharashtra committee has done well in 
recommending the association of MPs 
and MLAs in no more than a purely 
advisory and deliberative capacity. 

The record of the panchayat bodies 
as instruments of planning has been alto¬ 
gether disappointing. Even in Maha¬ 


rashtra the committee found no evidence 
to show that there was systematic and 
conscious planning in the local sector. 
Today local planning consists of nothing 
more than mere distribution of the finan¬ 
cial reserves from the state to the zila 
parishads and from the zila parishads 
to the panchayat samitis. Meaningful 
physical planning is hardly attempted. 
Even for financial devolution there are 
no specific norms like population, back¬ 
wardness, etc. In the absence of their 
own reserves, the panchayat agencies 
have no freedom in their planning. 
Multi-level planning to which the fifth 
plan attaches so much importance will 
depend for its success, on the dynamism 
with which the local bodies undertake 
the task of area planning. 

For the removal of these deficiencies 
the schemes to be undertaken at various 
levels must be categorised and a match¬ 
ing scheme for How of funds ensured. 
Funds must flow directly to the zila 
parishads and panchayat samitis so that 
the latter are built up as independent 
instruments of planning Specific norms 
for resource allocation, such as those 
which govern central assistance, must be 
evolved so that the needs of the specific 
sectors like social welfare, backward 
areas, weaker sections, etc are met. Today 
the zila parishads spend hardly anything 
from general lunds on these areas and 
sections. To the extent this is due to 
the bias of those in power, it can be 
corrected by providing safeguards in the 
mechanism of reserve allocation. 

But how do we correct the bias of the 
resource allocating authority, viz. the 
state government ? The provision it has 
been making for such vital needs as 
drinking water supply and village roads 
is meagre. It was hoped that under the 
national minimum needs programme of 
the fifth plan, these would receive proper 
attention. However in view of the diffi¬ 
cult resource position, it is feared that 
the axe would fall precisely on these 
programmes. These arc essentially local 
schemes and their pruning would be a 
serious blow to the process of vitalising 
the panchayat administration. 

The Maharashtra evaluation com¬ 
mittee has done well on sticking a note 
(to page 19) 
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Jottings 


□ Open almost any issue of about any 
journal and the names of Solzhenitsyn, 
Sakharov, Amalrik and other Soviet 
dissidents stud the headlines. The nerve- 
shattering persecution of the Soviet 
people, not only the intellectuals, may 
have been on for decades, lunatic 
asylums and terrible drugs may have 
been used to tame, punish or isolate the 
the non-toers of the line, for years, and 
hundreds of tiny items in the middle 
pages of papers and hardly audible noises 
from Amnesty International may have 
been seen or heard for so long. But all 
of a sudden we’ve woken up and the 
names recur in our readings and writings 
and jottings. Everybody loves a lover 
and a nice juicy persecution story. Yet 
what is happening in the USSR today is 
but an extension of what has happened, 
and is happening, in every country 
throughout history : the innovators, the 
pioneers, the abnormal— the good or the 
bad made equal in their punishment for 
being different from their fellows—have 
have been hounded, isolated. Through 
the centuries changes have met with 
violent resistance from the drawers of 
the line to toe, those who have most to 
lose from the activities of the non-toers. 
There has been a transition from the 
physical toiture of Europe's medieval 
inquisition to the mental agony ol 
China’s forced, public confessions of 
the 1960s. Even today, in just about 
every country, homosexuals are prose¬ 
cuted, criminals incarcerated, the insane 
jeeringly mimicked by childicn and their 
elders. This is not to say the Russians 
must not clean up their asylums; but we, 
also, have places to clean. 

□ It's nice to be described as spiritual, 
the adjective makes one feel as if one 
lives on a higher plane than other, more 
ordinary, mortals. But down one comes 
from cloud nine on hearing that we of 
the ever so spiritual cast, with the rest 
of the underdeveloped world, have 
accounted for 95 percent of the world’s 
major or minor wars since 1945. Have the 
industrially developed states become more 


spiritual or has the third world developed 
its aggressive instincts ? One remembers 
a middle aged Swede who insisted that 
the Europeans brought war to Asia and 
Africa; before their advent battles were 
on a low key. There may be something 
in this theory about a grotesque Pro¬ 
metheus. Gunpowder may have been 
invented in China but the first colonisers 
brought with them weapons more terrible 
than elephants. They brought more than 
weapons; besides certain minor beneficial 
effects, they brought subjugation. Even- 
tally something had to give : the anti¬ 
colonial upheavals occured mainly after 
the mid-1940s; a few countries, Angola 
and Mozambique for instance, are 
still fighting for their independance. 
The main effect foreign rule had was 
to stunt the political, and economic, 
growth of the various countries. The 
people of the west had taken themselves 
from despotic monarchy to comparative 
democracy. The third world nations 
were like children among political grown¬ 
ups, watching and imitating adult be¬ 
haviour without being quite mature 
enough to cope with ensuing problems. 
1-Iencc, with often iriesponsible leaders 
and people taking part in, for example, 
elections almost as if they were games, 
in lands of poverty with populations 
expecting riches, there has been instabi¬ 
lity, insurgency and civil war. Lurking 
in the shadows aie the once imperial 
nations. In the golden (for some) era 
of imperialism the motto was colonise 
and let colonise. The British and the 
French may have played a type of 
musical states in India, the Dutch may 
have wrested Ceylon from the Portuguese, 
but generally the other's right to his 
own colonised property, wrung from 
the sweat of his own colonistic labours, 
was respected. Now, with the near 
death of imperialism and easy takings, 
the big powers at least have to be 
more devious in getting wha! they want 
from whoever’s ex-colony. Some raw 
material can be bought and finished 
goods sold in the ordinary processes of 
trade. But special ties help. To get your 
iron ore, oil, UN votes or whatever, 
scowl at your competitors and stroke 
the cheeks of those fellows in the third 
world, pamper them a bit even with 
arms...The percentage of wars in the 
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developing countries may go up. i 
But after the Great War came the 
League of Nations, after the second 
world war the UN. Pray the superpowers 
we won’t have a third holocaust; even 
our smaller scale wars may make us 
pacifists through overexposure. 


□ Call it ‘present shock’ : one is still 
recovering from the announcement of 
the Nobel peace award. The most* often 
heard word in the whole award season 
must surely be “WhoT* This is used 
sometimes in incredulity, as when 
Kissinger and Tho are awarded the peace 
prize; at other times in bewilderment, 
as when non-scientists arc told of Libby 
or Khorana (“Broken the genetic code 7 
Is that something like Morse 7 D^es this 
Kho—cr—work for the secret service ?”). 
But most often, it must be used in ignor¬ 


ance. Some people no doubt are well 
enough up on their fields of interest to 
nod in recognition when, say, Ehrlich or 
Lagerloef, arc mentioned. But most of 
us probably blink at a good many names, 
whether in our fields of interest or noi ; 
the eyelashes of we who are generalists 
rather than specialists in anything, flap 
like bats. One blushes to admit it but, 
truth will out, I’d never heard of Kawa- 
bata till he won the 1968 literature pri/e. 
Spent quite a while memorizing the name, 
and rushed to the friendly neighbour¬ 
hood bookshop, demanding a selected 
example of the works of Kawabata. 
‘"WhoT’ yelped the bookseller. Now, 
five years later, of course, I can stick my 
somewhat crooked nose in the rather 
polluted air and speak in a genuinely 
fake Oxford accent about Snow Count/)’ 
and Thousand Cranes and even, if 
you’re lucky, about the kCfiuence 
of haiku on the writer. (But don’t 
question me too closely about them) 
Similar chain of events after Boell and 
Samuelson for example made the head¬ 
lines. And now there’s a new lot of 
prize winners as subjects for bedtime 
reading. But I mustn’t neglect my— well, 
yes, if you’re feeling kind you can call 
it my writing. After all, if Kissinger can 
win the peace prize, maybe next year’s 
lit prize winner will be one - Pilgrim- 
Then you, dear reader, can shout, in both 
bewilderment and incredulity, if not, one 
hopes, in ignorance : “Who ?’’ 

□ PILGRUl 
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the week that was 


[ □ kamlapathi Tripathi has been named 
phief minister of U.P. The swearing in 
t)f his new ministry scheduled for 30 
October has been postponed apparently 
because of differences between Tripathi 
and Congress leaders in Delhi on the 
composition of the ministry. The central 
leaders want as many new faces as 
possible but Tripathi wants to retain as 
many of his old colleagues as he can. 

□ U.N. emergency force troops arrived 
in the fiddle-East battle area four days 
sifter the renewed U.N. ceasefire took 
effect. About 30 countries are willing or 
able to contribute troops to the new U.N. 
buffer force for the Middle East and the 
Sccrctary-Gtmeral Kurt Waldheim is 
trying to draw up a list acceptable to 
Egypt, Israel and all the members of the 
Security Council. Egypt and Israel had 
agreed to meet to discuss ways to main¬ 
tain the ceasefire but Israel lias accused 
Egypt of having violated the truce. 
The two nations had started the ex¬ 
change of prisoners and wounded but 
the exchange has been held up by Egypt’s 
insistence that Israel return to the 22 
October ceasefire line. The Israeli 
premier Mrs Meir is to meet the IJS 
president Richard Nixon on 1 November. 
Meanwhile, in response to the continu¬ 
ing build up of Soviet naval strength in 
he Mediterranean, the U.S. is sending a 
'arrier task force into the Indian Ocean. 
Previously the US had called off its state 
>f aleflC The Iraqis have decided to 
Dull their troops out. 

J The Mizoram pradesh Congress com¬ 
mittee meeting in Aijal has rejected the 
Proposal wherein the Mizo Union, the 
"tiling party, was to merge uncondition¬ 
al} in the Congress. 

3 Marcelo Caetano has again been 
Tested president of Portugal in uncon- 
csted elections. The Portuguese opposi- 
K>n had* withdrawn from the elections 
■laiming that they were a farce. 

3 Arab oil output has been reduced by 
ls much as 20 percent as a result of the 


sanctions adopted during the Middle East 
war, according to the Middle East 
Economic Survey. The MEES, conside¬ 
red a reliable authority on Arab oil, said 
precise details on the extent of the cuts 
by 10 Arab oil producing nations were 
not available. 

□ Venezuela has increased its oil price 
by 50 percent raising the average price to 
$7.24 per barrel from 1 November. This 
is the 10 th increase announced this year 
by Venezuela. The decision is likely to 
hit the US the hardest. 

□ Indonesia has decided to raise its oil 
prices by 20 percent. The new prices 
are to come into effect soon. 

□ Zambia and Ghana have broken off 
diplomatic relations with Israel, becom¬ 
ing the 20th and 21st African nations, or 
half the 41 member Organisation for 
African Unity (OAU). to have broken 
off relations with Israel. 

□ Pakistan’s plea for reduction in its 
financial contribution to the U.N. budget 
because of the loss of its ‘eastern unit’ 
has been accepted. Bangladesh will be 
required to pay a lee to the U.N. because 
it is taking part in various activities of 
the v/orld body though it does not have 
full U.N leadership. 

□ The Turkish president Fahri Koruturk 
has asked Bulend Ecevit, leader of the 
centre-left Republican People's Party, to 
form a new government 

□ Czechoslovakia and North Vietnam 
have signed agreements for economic and 
military aid to Hanoi as well as on 
trade between the two countries for 
1974. 

□ Canada has sold some 9 million 
bushels of wheat worth about $51 million 
to Pakistan. The deliveries will begin in 
November. 

□ Chinese has been unanimously 
accepted as the fifth working language 
of the UN General Assembly. 
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CLIPPINGS 


O In order to escape the boredom inflict¬ 
ed by their societies many young people 
in the West have taken to drugs or relig¬ 
ion or to militant ideologies. But no one 
so far had heard of anyone becoming a 
voodoo cultist to seek salvation. Now 
someone has. Jean-Luc Mangneron is a 
young French documentary-maker who 
found what he was looking for—mental 
peace—in a distant village in Dahomey. 
The initiation period lasted for seven 
months during which he wore clothes 
made of straw, daubed his face with 
muck and ashes and lived in total dark* 
ness and silence. On ordination day he 
was made to spit in the faces of village 
chiefs before they lei him into the voodoo 
lore. Voodoo, the young man says, can 
cure incurable diseases, make a sicrilc 
woman capable of bearing children, bring 
rain and restore sanity to the insane. 
The gruelling ordeal, he claims, has given 
him spiritual calm. It has also yielded 
him a fortune— trom the him he shot on 
his adventure. 

0 A man fond of aeromodellmg saw his 
radio-guided model worth 1,000 marks 
$400) “hijacked" before his eyes. The 
hobbyist launched his model into the air 
When the plane was about a mile away, 
it suddcntly stopped following “radio 
instructions" and descended near a park¬ 
ed car. The hobbyist saw the car drive 
away and the police said they assumed 
the unknown driver had used a radio 
transmitter with the same frequency as 
the hobbyist to “hijack" the model. 

□ Since its inception in 1961, the Film 
Institute in Poona has turned out no 
fewer than a thousand y oung men and 
women. Those among them who made 
good in the highly competitive film indus¬ 
try can be counted on the fingers of two 
hands. For every Jaya Rhaduri, Rehana 
Sultan or Shabana Azmi, there are at 
least a score of talented young ladies 
languishing for want of recognition. The 
plight of directors, cameramen and tech¬ 
nicians is even worse. The malaise is 
not, however, peculiar either to the film 


industry or to this country. Unemploy¬ 
ment is, alas, rife in all professions in 
India while graduates of the film schools 
of Rome and Paris are often seen selling 
soap or spaghetti to make a living. 

□ A British firm has developed a new 
device that would make the lathi charge, 
teargassing and firing obsolete methods 
of mob dispersal. Bizarre psychedelic 
lighting and the sound effects of discothe¬ 
ques are the basis of the new mob fight¬ 
ing device. The strobe lights and the 
loud noise are modified in such a way 
that though nothing is heard or seen, 
people start feeling faint, giddy and 
nauseated. The device, a non-violent 
weapon, is called Photic Drive. It has 
comparatively few side effects and is less 
dangerous than riot gas. The firm claims 
the mob would not know when it is 
beaten back. Photic Driver causes un¬ 
pleasant effects over a range sufficient to 
keep the demonstrators far away. 

0 Many Governors discovered to their 
dismay that Raj Bhavans are little more 
than gilded cages. Mr Dharma Vira, 
who dismissed West Bengal's first United 
Front ministry with the stroke of a pen, 
was the proverbial exception to the rule 
One tormer Governor used to complain, 
for example, that newspapers were his 
only source of information about what 
went on in his state although he was sup¬ 
posed to be the eyes and cars of the 
President. The most touching story 
about a Governor's helplessness was told 
not long ago. When dinner was an¬ 
nounced, His Excellency led the way in¬ 
to the dining room, and sounded the din- 
ncr-gong hard. “This," he said angrily, 
“is the only thing 1 can do without having 
to seek the permission of my ministers." 
And he struck the dinner-gong hard 
again. 

□ He (Mr Heath) regards Parliament 
as a noisy irrelevance to the serious busi¬ 
ness of government. 

□ The oldest bell in the world, found 
near Babylon, is said to be 3,000 years 
old. Russia has the largest bell—the “Tsar 
of Kolokol" (king of bells), weighing 193 
tons. Big Ben ol Westminster weighs 13.5 
tons. The world’s highest bells (700 feet) 
are in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
tower. New York City; they can be heard 
at a distance of 28 miles. 


□ Kohoutek, a comet far brighter th 
the famed Halley comet, will flash throug 
the skies at Christmas time. 

□ A sharp increase in the incidence 
cancer was recorded during the last fou 
years in Gujarat. 

0 About 10,000 chidren in Tripura 
becoming blind every year due to vitamin 
deficiency. 

□ No dry day was observed in Simla 
the occasion of Gandhi Jayanti. It 
perhaps for the first time that liquor was 
sold unchecked. 

□ The 300 children born to Pakistani 
women in Indian prison camps h: 
created a piquant situation for both India 
and Pakistan. Technically, the child 
are Indian citizens since they \\<rc be 
on Indian territory. At a later stage tl 
can lay claim to Indian citizenship. 

□ German police seized an Ameri 
double of Adolf Hitler who donned 
Nazi uniform to protest the “Fuehri 
boom". Billy Frick, a 59 year old aci 
was picked up under a postwar !:t 
forbidding the glorification of Hitler 
the wearing of Nazi uniforms and symbol 
after he was driven by fair grounJs 
while friends waved swastika flags. He 
was questioned for two hours 
released. Mr Frick, who has a Hitler 
style moustache, was hired for the stun 
by the West German humour magazine 
Pardon , which has satirized revive 
interest in Hitler fed by several new 
German books on the Nazi era. 

□ A Pakistani civilian couple had mi\e 
feelings about their failure to get enlisted 
in a batch of prisoners and civilian 
internees that was repatriated across the 
Wagah checkpost. The woman^.Vad th 
gift of a child only the day before in th 
transit camp, and was not fit for travel 


□ Two men who bought Adolf Hitler's 
touring card for £176,000 at an auction 
say that they will put it on display to 
raise money for Jewish charities. 

□ Interior designer Alan Brown suffeied 
from more than a toothache when he 
showed up for a dental appointment. 
He had surrendered his trip to the runner* 
up in a football-trip contest. When 
he arrived for the appointment he wa* 
told that his dentist wasn’t in—he ^ 
the runner-up winner of the trip. 
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The Economy 


l'nconspicuous Consumption 

Health and education should normally 
he the first concern of any welfare state. 
In the economic context of today these 
seem slated to be the first casualty of the 
current plan pruning. The Education 
Ministry’s social welfare department 
has a programme to combat malnutrition 
among pre-school children in urban slums 
and tribal areas. Though this left the 
vast majority of under-nourished Indian 
children there was some consolation in 
the thought that something was better 
than nothing, and that there was the 
other programme to provide supple¬ 
mentary nutrition to about 3.8 million 
jchildren and expectant mothers. The 
current year’s original allocation of 
Rs 31.50 crores in the central budget has 
now been slashed to Rs 19.68 crores. 
In plainer language this means that the 
scheme will operate for three days instead 
of six days a week, employing probably 
the same number of staff and incurring 
nlmost the same overhead expenditure 
before. The fifth plan suggests 
in outlay of Rs 200 crores to cover 
h million children. On present indi¬ 
cations, this proposal may not survive 
dr D P. Dhar’s efforts to salvage what 
c defines as the core of the plan. 

Ui Expert on Exports 

In a lecture this week in Bombay, 
irW. Arthur Lewis placed the growth 
I real^fexport earnings as even more 
rucial than governmental economic plan- 
^ foreign aid or foreign investment, 
)T economic growth. Coming from 
n e who is an expert in planning 
underdeveloped countries with a 
tal( h of practical experience and a 
)l iple of illuminating treatises on the 
b kct to his credit, the observation is 
ni °re than ordinary significance. The 
:sl way of sustaining and stimulating 
oduciiorf would be increased export 
things including earnings from tourism, 
s:ncl - What is of immediate relevance 
It^ia is the official policy of import 
Station (practically at any cost), in 


the belief (mistaken as Sir Arthur argues) 
that imports are a ‘leakage’ and therefore 
to be curbed. So the rationale for exports 
correspondingly narrows. A revision of 
this thinking is justified not so much by 
economic philosophy as by scientific 
observation. Even in developing count¬ 
ries, a high growth rate in national 
income is accompanied by a high growth 
rate in export earnings. And the more 
earnest and insistent a government is 
about centralised economic planning, 
the slower seems the growth in national 
income. Domestic economic growth 
seems more and more a question of 
catching up with the burgeoning world 
trade. 

Global Strains on Steel 

Steel is becoming scarcer and its price 
going higher not only in India but practi¬ 
cally in all the developing countries. This 
has a crippling effect on the costs of 
major projects which are over-running 
the financial capacity limits. The present 
strain on the global steel production 
potential arises from (a) US controls 
on export of steel scrap and (b) Japanese 
reluctance on account of domestic short¬ 
age to expand shipments of steel products 
to fully meet overseas demands. These 
in turn reflect the current business boom 
in the industrialised countries. So the 
steel shortage is likely to stay on for 
months ahead. "Hie answer lies in accele¬ 
rating plans by the developing countries 
to increase local steel production—not 
only of rods and bars but of the wider 
and sophisticated range of hot and cold- 
rolled products like sheets and plates 
and pipes and other special shapes. 
Imports of these continue to be heavy. 
Indonesia imports 80 percent of its 
annual steel requirement of 600,000 tons 
and the Philippines three-fourths of the 
million tons it uses. For half its domestic 
needs Thailand depends on overseas 
supplies. India’s imports are around a 
million tons a year. Even China depends 
on Japan to an extent. And many foreign 
buyers are reportedly returning from 
Japan empty-handed. The lesson for the 
developing countries cannot obviously 
be driven harder. 

The Five Year Itch 

With higher production, mainly thro¬ 
ugh optimum utilisation of existing capa¬ 


city, as the principal aim, the Ministry 
of Heavy Industry has asked the private 
sector units to submit an advance outline 
of their manufacturing schedule, includ¬ 
ing expansion programme, for the next 
five years. Since ignorance cannot be a 
virtue, this information may be of help 
to the policymaker. As for production 
not picking up, in spite of the demand 
being there, the deficiencies in inputs and 
facilities (including the growing intract¬ 
ability of labour) have been there far 
quite some years now. To the extent 
the major responsibility for providing 
some of these (power, steel, imported 
raw material, etc.) has been taken on by 
the government, things have generally 
gone from bad to worse. Also, no 
industrialist today has the faintest control 
over costs or prices, thanks largely to 
the current fiscal and monetary policies. 
Except for some improvement of late in 
capacity utilisation in industries like 
machine tools, motor cycles, scooters, 
sugarmill machinery and conveying equip¬ 
ment, most others are registering a 
decline. On what basis can they draw 
up a firm live year production schedule, 
beyond indicating a vague outline of 
ambitions. The likely result of the 
current exercise will be more paper plans 
all round; and more attempts at an illusive 
control over the private sector manage¬ 
ment, who by and large will produce 
more without any prodding, if they can. 
How much more purposive would it have 
been if the government had in the first 
instance drawn up a 5 year production 
schedule for its own undertakings, treated 
it with some sanctity and achieved some 
result. Several of them work at 20 to 25 
percent of their installed capacity. The 
public sector should be a model producer 
as well as model employer. Barring 
isolated exceptions, it is neither. 
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Films 


SHAHJEHAN 

Produced and directed by 
A. R. Kardar 

The Mughal period has been the 
setting of many historicals. The most 
prominent among them are Pukar , 
Mughal-e-Azani , Noor Jehan and Anar - 
kali. Shahjvhan , made in 1946, is not as 
spectacular as Mughal-e-Azam and is not 
as much of a classic as Pukar, but in its 
own way, technically and direction-wise, 
it is a small classic. 

Shahjehan s setting is the royal palace, 
the time the 1630’s, the theme love, 
sacrifice and justice. Jt relates to the 
architect-king of the Mughal dynasty, 
Shahjehan, and his Queen Arjumand 
Banu Begum, endearingly addressed as 
Mumtaz Mahal, their “everlasting love” 
and the Taj Mahal Shahjehan built in 
the memory of his wife to commemorate 
their love. 

The film-makers have taken many 
liberties with the known historical facts, 
and fictionalized them in a fairy-tale 
manner by introducing a love-triangle 
consisting of poet Suhail (K.L. Saigal), 
Persian architect-sculptor Shirazi (Jairaj) 
and enchantress Ruhi (Ragini). Ustad 
Isa is given the main credit for designing 
the Taj and not Shirazi as in Shah jehan. 
The designing of the Taj was approved 
by a council of architects and not by a 
single individual; Shahjehan had no 
such vision of the design of the Taj as 
is shown in the film. Then, Mumtaz 
Mahal died while giving birth to her 
fourteenth child; in the film that is not so. 

As history Shahjehan is distorted and 
fictionalized, as work of fiction it is some¬ 
what baffling, as cinema it is filmed 
theatre, and as drama it is a small master¬ 
piece. Kardar’s masterly touch turned 
a bit of history into art. And because 
of its historical interest, it has many 
merits in it. It gives the vision of a 
man who wielded authority but did not 
know how to take decisions, the glimpse 
of a consort wiser than her king, the 
^portrait of a poet who creates the vision 


of paradise through the magic of his 
words, a view of a sculptor-architect who 
can sculpt a lady’s full figure by looking 
at her hand only once, the picture of a 
young beautiful girl powerless to assert 
her will, and of a Rajput military noble 
who sacrifices his five sons to save the 
honour of a Muslim girl under their 
custody and who is willing to do any¬ 
thing for his Muslim King. 

Kardar’s direction is observant and 
in keeping with the period depicted. He 
could have made an exotic and erotic 
film but he remains grimly prudish, 
concerned more with the interpretation 
and communication of the legendary love 
and creation of the splendour of the 
Mughal period than with exhibitionism. 
His showmanship is evident in every set, 
many with curtain backdrops. He more 
than succeeds in creating an overpower¬ 
ing atmosphere of royalty and romance, 
pelf and power, wealth and wisdom, 
courtesans and courts, bejewelled crowns 
and tinselly dresses. As straight cutting 
was not in vogue those days, Kardar 
uses with advantage dissolves and super¬ 
impositions to create some visual effects. 

Three shots are interspersed for sym¬ 
bolic touches—like two hearts pierced 
through by Cupid’s arrow and on fire, 
a pair of roses withering to show the 
love of two people withering, and 
balanced scales for justice. As a means 
of expression and communication, these 
symbols were a novelty then, although 
now they have become cliches. Dialogue 
is in flowery, flowing Urdu with much 
alliteration and many poetic touches. 
Exchanges between Mumtaz Mahal and 
her maid-servants remind one of Parsi 
theatre and Agha Hashar Kashmiri who 
revelled in verbal thunder. 

Acting was not the strongpoint in the 
forties, it was the get-up that counted. 
Several important characters wear elabo¬ 
rate, flowing robes. 

This film raised the status of Naushad 
and brought him to the forefront of 
composers. Seven or eight songs based 
on ragas are overpowering in their melli¬ 
fluousness and tonal variations. And 
when they are sung by Saigal in his 
inimitable sad voice their enchantment 
increases. 

□ DARSHAK 
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ARSENE LUPIN 

When arrested, who but Lupin, the 
20th century Robin Hood, would saunter 
into the police chief’s room, pull up a 
chair and order a cell with attached bath¬ 
room ? He doesn’t get that , but after 
his first taste of prison slop doled out 
in a tin vessel, he gets himself served 
roast chicken with all the trimmings 
including chilled champagne, in china 
and crystal, on a crisp white tablecloth— 
by the soft light of a silver candelabra 
If we accept the idea of typical national 
characteristics, then Lupin is typically 
French. He is charming, elegant, anti- 
authority, and utterly audacious. The 
English subtitles to the 5 episodes about 
Leblanc’s attractive crook, filmecuTor the 
French television and screened at the 
Alliance Francaise, describe Lupin as a 
gentleman-thief. The literal translation 
of the French would be more appro¬ 
priate : gentleman-burglar. He acts after 
careful thought like a burglar, not on 
near-reflex like a mere thief; he is bold 
like a burglar, not furtive like a thief. 
He is unlike Robin Hood in that he docb 
not indiscriminately relieve the rich <>fi 
their valuables : the victims of his acti¬ 
vities are the nasty rich; now a lascivious 
banker, now a blackmailer allowing a 
youth to die for a murder of which he 
is innocent. Lupin has the French 
impudence towards authority—here the] 
police. How he eludes them, laughs ai 
them, makes us laugh at them. Bui 
towards his victims Lupin is as chivalrous 
as a burglar can be; above all, hi 
disdains the ungcntlemanly practices o| 
torture and killing. 

Each Lupin episode shows hinfr-pulliid 
off a daring plan. Success comes througi 
the burglar's impeccable impersonation^ 
of a nobleman, a secret agent, 
domestic servant, an alcoholic tranirf 
Here Georges Descrieres, the actor witj 
a touch of Belmondo about his faci 
helped by an able makeup man, paradel 
before us a gallery of characters, witf 
voice, bearing, mannerisms, consisted 
with each role. 

The Lupin episodes are only pleasai 
ways to spend a few hours—but why * 
‘only’ ? What could be more soothiij 
than to live for a time in the romantic^ 
1920-30s, savouring Lupin’s wit, dial 



tar 


aQ d champagne, enjoying the adventures, 
tne music, the carpets, the Grecos and 
Botticellis which surround him, reluctant 
to leave that world of his in which wrong 
is always righted. 

□ A. S. 


|theatre 

THE GINGERBREAD LADY 

I>y Neil Simon 

Presented by the American Embassy 
School 


The^\mciican Embassy School meets 
this year its audience of parents, friends, 
and associates, with a tale of middle- 
ape frustration and failure. Scene: a 
typical Manhattan apartment, replete 
with cooking range and refrigerator, lone¬ 
liness and rejection. A sprawling, wide 
stage covered with geometrical designs 
in mushroom, black and white. Charac¬ 
ters: Evy Meara, an alchohohc divor¬ 
cee, on whose singing career the foot¬ 
lights have gone off; Lou Tanner, her 
young lover, who has walked out with a 
umnger person; Toby, the faded beauty, 
who valiantly clings to her compact; 
Jimmy, the actor, who has still to get 
used to the idea that greatness shall 
lever be his. Then there is Evy’s teen- 
ige daughter who insists on showering 
m her mother, a very touching and pro- 
lective love which Evy, the irresponsible 
ind indisciplined, does not know how to 
tecept. The theme : The lbrty-years- 
»ld weep together. Denouement : 
HopC%$n the form of the daughter’s 
o\e 

The effort needs to be praised, consi¬ 
gning that teenagers who protray these 
uded beings, have successfully managed 
0 conceal their youthful vitality and the 
0i >y aura of dreams which inevitably 
urrounds the very young. Here they 
avc to project the inverse of those 
reams. The director, James R. Peppcrl- 
n S has drawn our sympathy where 
1 is du£ and has not let these young- 
lCrs laugh at the immature grown-ups 
ho constantly play at make-believe, 
iowever, though the director’s hard 


work is evident in this basic metamor¬ 
phosis, The Gingerbread Lady is not 
a director’s play. It is a comfortably 
straight-forward production which be¬ 
comes uncomfortable when the director 
starts playing up. The reference is to 
the spotlight which picks out Evy at the 
piano recapturing the fantasy world of 
glory. She is neither completely lost in 
the past, nor quite in the present. The 
uncertainty is not intentional. 

Out of the players, Kiran Mehta as 
Manuel, the delivery boy, is brilliant. 
Mark Vollmer as Jimmy the actor, is 
adequate though Sanjay Gupta as the 
ex-lover, is weak. Maura Moynihan as 
Evy, is at ease most of the time but un¬ 
convincing in her display of filial affec¬ 
tion. In their scenes together, Debbie 
Daugherty as the daughter, has an 
advantage because she remains what she 
is : an intelligent teenager, earnest, idea¬ 
listic and charming. Linda Finlay, as 
Toby, also has an easier time because it 
is not so difficult to act silly. 

For the rest, the play is an annual 
exercise in institutional dramatics livened 
by personal association of the specta¬ 
tors with the performers. 

□ REETA SONDHI 

| MUSIC 

Semmangudi Shrinivasa Iyer and the 
late Ariyakudi Ramanuja Avyangar have 
established their own distinct styles in 
the world of Karnatak music. Vocal 
recitals of two eminent disciples of 
these maestros were recently presented 
by the Karnataka Saogeetha Sabha. 

P.S. Narayanaswami began his recital 
with a crisp varnam in aablwgi . Listening 
to him, one was veiy closely reminded of 
Semmangudi, especially when the artist 
did the neraral or swara singing. The 
Rag a Recthigowla and the kriti Dvaitamu 
Sukhama were dealt with in a very 
scholarly manner What made the ruga 
alapana particularly beautiful was the 
rare use of the panchama and the special 
modulations of tone in the higher reaches, 
both by the artist and the accompanying 
violinist, T. N. Krishnan. An elaborate 



Ragam Tanam Pallavi in thodi followed. 
Punctuated by many phrases charac¬ 
teristic of the Nadaswaram, the raga 
singing was brilliant. The pallavi was in 
a leisurely pace of 32 beats to a cycle of 
tala. The swaras when delivered slowly 
were rich with gamakas and when fast 
were torrential. One could see that the 
artist was at his best here. 

This recital would have been more 
completely fulfilling from the listener’s 
point of view if the artist had not 
restricted himself to the singing of 
Tyagaraja's kritis, for a greater part of 
the programme. 

Madurai Krishnan's recital mainly 
comprised of Ariyakudi’s favourites — 
Saketa , Endaro , Nidhi Sala t etc. The 
pattern of swara singing in this style is 
very different from the other—it is more 
a disjoint combination of musical phrases 
while the other is a characteristic flow of 
notes. This artist also took up thodi for 
his Pallavi , which was in Chatusra Jampa 
tala of seven matras. T. N. Krishnan’s 
violin accompaniment was excellent and 
his presentation of the Raga Thodi had 
some very beautiful phrases in it. The 
artist's voice was not particularly clear 
and this tended to bring down the 
general standard of an otherwise master¬ 
ly recital. Madurai Krishnan’s Kanden t 
Kan den in vasanta and Shri Jagdamba 
were beautifully rendered. T. N. Krish¬ 
nan's violin support was more than 
adequate, and his capacity to adapt him¬ 
self to two different styles with such 
evident ease, was amazing. Vellore 
Ramabhadran’s mridangam accompani¬ 
ment was unobtrusively helpful. 

□ C. M. 
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Witness to an Era 

By Fnmk Moraes 
Vikas 

332 page s Rs 35 

The era- India 1920 to the present 
day—is probably more eventful than any 
other half-century in India’s chequered 
history. The witness - editor successively 
of two of India’s largest newspapers for 
about 25 years and a correspondent be¬ 
fore that—has had a vantage seat by the 
ring side. There were few in the political 
arena whom he did not know well. He 
travelled through the wide world to talk 
to as many men who made the news as 
an Indian journalist could hope to. 
One would therefore have expected his 
testimony to give some interesting histori¬ 
cal insight into our times, or at any rate 
provide interesting relations about men 
and events. But Moraes traverses familiar 
ground, which he himself as a journalist 
has done so much over the years to make 
known. The panoramic sweep is there 
but without the depth one hoped and 
looked for. If the book is yet worth 
reading, it is because of the manner of 
his telling the story, the sensibility which 
he infuses into it, the chiselled prose and 
the polished style with which he wraps 
and burnishes it. Another reason for the 
readability is the mild but pleasant auto¬ 
biographical vein that runs through the 
pages ; the book has not suffered for 
revealing more of the witness than of 
the era. 

In brief, almost self-effacingly shy, 
flashbacks, he tells us something, all too 
little, of himself, the boyhood memories, 
the young practising Catholic beating a 
hasty retreat from his brief introduction 
; to communism, the briefless barrister 
deciding (as it turned out wisely) that his 
* metier was journalism, the war corres¬ 
pondent on the nio\e in 1943 to the 
Burma-Chinu theatre leaving behind his 
faith in institutional religion because it 
seemed anomalous and repellant (‘it still 
, seems so). Right or wrong, Moraes is 
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honest to himself. For this reason per¬ 
haps, his writing has a warm human 
quality from which even the simple 
elegance of his style seems to derive. 
He has a way with words, a feeling and 
facility for the fine phrase. 

Moraes is neither religious nor an 
atheist, nor even an agnostic. Where in 
the political spectrum does he stand ? 
He quotes, without seriously disputing, 
K.M. Panikkar’s description of him as 
“an old-fashioned liberal”. According 
to him, England, where he spent some 
years as a student, gave him a sense of 
tolerance that seemed to add up to demo¬ 
cracy, a standard in human relationship 
and individual conduct which appeared 
to spell civilization, and a sense of 
proportion. Chapters later, he acknow¬ 
ledges that “no judgements are final”. 
As a political and social commentator 
Moracs appears at times too tentative to 
be convincing, too desultory (even when 
superbly so) to clinch the point. There 
is no Lippman-like punditry, no attempt 
at profundity. 

Moraes has the virtue and weakness 
of the empirical approach. He speaks 
of the many mistakes of the Congress— 
not associating the Muslim League in the 
provincial governments of 1937, not 
accepting the CTipps offer, and the 
Wavell plan, the launching of the Quit 
India movement. But his analysis is ab¬ 
stemious in the use of facts to an extent 
that ignores the contradictory forces then 
at work in India and the nol-so-overt 
motives of Whitehall. Elsewhere he says 
that what India needed was not Gandhi 
nor Nehru but a right mixture of the 
two- a typical comment from the arm 
chair. His prognosis could be off the 
mark, as when he says, after a visit to 
Australia towards the end of the sixties, 
that the declining fortunes of the Labour 
Party would further fall; actually it 
returned to power last year with a 
vengeance. 

The book abound in delightful 
thumb-nail sketches. Churchill “was 
more rhetorical than eloquent and gave 
the impression of swimming on a surge 
of words from one prepared purple island 
to another”. Shaw, “an odd blend of 
clown and charlatan, one thought, with 
hi> bounce, brogue and blarney”. 



Russel “seemed elfin and remote, ins 
appearance rather like a gargoyle presid- ■ 
ing over a Mad Hatter’s party”. About I 
Ambedkar, the Harijan leader and the I 
law minister who piloted India’s consti-1 
tution : “In an ironic flourish, he took a I 
Brahmin woman as his second wife”. 
The epithets for Morarji Desai are 
“inflexible and narrow”. Many more 
fleeting but memorable portraits enliven 
the pages, of Gandhi, Nehru, Menon. 
Patel, M.N. Roy, Bose, Sukarno, Aung 
San, Haile Selassie, Lumumba, Mboya, 
Mobutu, Schweitzer. 

Moraes calls Jinnah ‘a liberal politi¬ 
cian in a compulsive religious guise'. 
Chagla, who probably knew Jinn:ih 
better, said in his recent autobio¬ 
graphy, “1 have never come aertbss an\ 
man with less humanity in his character 
than Jinnah”. Moraes lists Gandhi’s in¬ 
consistencies over non-violence but one 
is left wondering whether it is Gandhi 
or he who is more confused. He is 
critical of Nehru’s non-alignment with 
its eastward tilt and of the latter’s over- 
hasty hustling of the economy into 
industrialisation. But his admiration for 
the man is transparent. He is sympa¬ 
thetic to Shastri who he thought was 
the first Asian-oriented Indian prime 
minister. About the “woman prime 
minister”, who gets 12 pages, Moracs 
is visibly uneasy. “Socialism is her life¬ 
belt”, and she might, he fears, find it 
expedient to forget the democracy in the 
democratic socialism. Moraes is human 
and therefore not always right ; one 
hopes here he is no prophet. 

□ T. P. M. 

Paternalistic Capitalism 

By Andreas G. Papandreou/^ 
University of Minnesota 
190 Pages * 7.50 

For all its analytical elegance, modern 
economics does not very much help 
explain a social system of increasing 
complexity. On the other hand faith 
in the analytical model of the market 
economy with a set of socially compatible 
institutions has become a source of ideo¬ 
logical bias which manifests itself in the 
particular use of criteria such as market 
efficiency and the Pareto optimality* 
Indeed, the economic model of marks 
capitalism has been divested of the e\ 
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ionary dynamics of the system it was 
designed to analyse. 

Employing a structural-functional 
approach, Papandreou makes a devastat¬ 
ing attack on the ‘myth of market capi¬ 
talism’ before he embarks upon a magni¬ 
ficent analytical and critical synthesis of 
paternalistic capitalism in its domestic 
and global dimensions. The author points 
out that “To extend, unwittingly or not, 
the analytical conclusions of a model 
best fitted for the study of a shopkeeper 
society to present-day capitalism is prob¬ 
ably the supreme form of ideological 
bias.” 

The chapter on the myth of market 
capitalism unfolds the relevance of 
standard economic theory. The next 
two chapters are a critique of Baran 
jnd Sweezy's Monopoly Capitalism and 
ialbraith's The New Industrial State. 
he former arc lauded for their emphasis 
>n dynamic*balance between growth and 
unfits and on its treatment of oligopol¬ 
istic price behaviour. They arc, however, 
hastised for treating contemporary 
apitalism basically as a market economy, 
llbnuth’s book faces criticism for 
he considerable number of analytical 
iscucs, e.g., identifying corporate with 
cm I plannings, overating technocratic 
is against the managerial elite, and under¬ 
lining corporate reliance on profit maxi- 


Thc economic elite is seen not only 
s the dominant class but also as the 
ulmg class. Papandreou show's effectively 
ovv this has facilitated the recruitment 
1 a state elite—political and administr¬ 
ate, with which the economic coalesces, 
be llavour of such an analysis is 
rxii nfe'The last chapter on social 
lanning intends to sketch a feasible 
hernative to paternalistic capitalism. 
1 is contended that the basic social 
tructurc in the west and the Soviet 
has not changed through piano¬ 
la ; the institutional reforms in eastern 
urope bear this out. 

Papandreou argues for decentralised 
inning on a regional basis but this 
ceds further elaboration. Concepts 
L 'h as an “ecologically balanced world”, 
harmonious relationship between man 
his environment”, “social cohesion”, 
» are boxes that need to be filled in 


order to become operationally meaning¬ 
ful. After reading the whole book, a 
question remains unanswered. How do 
we achieve regionalisation in a world 
dominated by paternalistic capitalism ? 

Lack of elaboration on certain issues 
should, however, not distract us from 
the seminal contribution of this book 
to a possible synthesis of contemporary 
capitalism. With a thorough command 
of economic theory, the author meticu¬ 
lously avoids the kind of analytical 
mistakes that one generally comes across 
in such works. 

This lucid and incisive critique is 
without any trace of apologia for the 
‘main-line’ economists who are prone 
to apply conclusions drawn front an 
abstractly defined and sharply different 
environment as universal truth. 

□ NAVIN CHANDRA JOSHI 

Justice Communist Style 

By Ram Jethniahini, 

M.R. Masani, A.G. Noorani, 

Bertram D. Wolfe 

IBH 

76 pages Rs 3.50 

One day, a while after Castro had 
formed a government but before it be¬ 
came totally communist, a number of 
Cuban leaders walked into the parlia¬ 
ment carrying watermelon. This fruit, 
green outside and red within, symbolised 
their protest against the gradual infiltia- 
tion of communists into the government. 
The booklet under review voices the 
protest of three Indian lawyers against 
the similar infiltration of the Congress 
party that they see occuring, and the 
series of communist-type moves : the 
takeover of banks, life insurance, mines 
and foodgrain, the Indo-Soviet treaty, 
the right conferred on Parliament to 
modify the fundamental rights and the 
arbitrary supersession of judges. The 
communists who resigned from their 
own party and joined the Congress did 
not give up their old ideology, Noorani 
says. Their membership of the Congress 
is part of a longterm strategy to reach 
aims that they could not as blatant 
marxists. Noorani, in his article on 
Mohan Kumaramangalam’s A Review of 
Communist Party Policy from 1947 , 
explains the way the marxists arc going 


to replace the Congress : ‘The recipe is 
as follows. Own up the Congress pro¬ 
gramme. Call it national and dub the 
critics as “anti-national”. This will take 
care of dissent. “For the anti national 
forces are anti-national because they 
stand in the way of implementation of 
the national programme. Hence, the 
attack on the enemies of the national 
progress, of the nation’s tradition, of the 
nation's programme.” This explains a 
lot we see and hear these days.’ 

Noorani feels that Mrs Gandhi herself 
is not communistic. ‘The indications are 
that the communists are taking her for 
a ride. Her latest tirades of intolerant 
abuse of her opponents, indiscriminately 
dubbing all of them as unpatriotic and 
even disloyal, are an obvious communist 
influence. Coming from a leader who 
is in alliance with the only party which 
has extra-territorial loyalties, it is a 
somewhat cruel joke. Parliament was 
solemnly told that a chief justice was 
expected to show his appreciation of the 
winds of change in the country. This is 
the echo of the communist doctrine 
that courts must subserve the interests 
of the single party that dominates every 
communist state and must interpret 
the laws in accordance with its require¬ 
ments and even take orders in specific 
cases on the contents of their judge¬ 
ments.' 

Jethmalani amplifies Noorani's state¬ 
ment that courts in communist countries 
must subserve the interest of the domi¬ 
nant party in his piece on Soviet justice, 
with an explanation of the legal system 
and rights of the people. He makes 
liberal use of quotations from Soviet 
documents, such as the constitution, to 
prove his points. His criticism gains 
in validity when he acknowledges frecrer 
legal practices and movements in the 
USSR. But it is evident from the usage 
of the term ‘communist’ in the book, 
that the authors take it as synonymous 
with ‘Soviet Union’. There is only one 
allusion to China and none at all to the 
east European countries. North Korea 
or North Vietnam. 

Masani’s and Noorani’s articles were 
previously published. Much of what 
they and the others say in the book has 
been said before. Jethmalani’s writing 
(to page 19) 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

Double Reshuffle 


The early winter’s first Sunday was 
hectic enough for sports enthusiasts all 
over the country. With temperatures 
cooling down, time was ripe for a spate 
of tournaments and championships. In 
Delhi the crowds enjoyed a feast of sport 
that included the DCM soccer and 
India's first ever Grand Prix tennis. Not 
all connected with sports, however, were 
able to bask in the sun watching either 
the Leaders Club or East Bengal in action 
or be engrossed with the Mai Anderson 
versus Vijay Amrithraj final. There were 
some who found themselves bogged down 
with the sinister goings-on in the echelons 
of the Indian Olympic Association. It 
was election time, and the supreme body 
that controls most of our sports, which 
barely two months ago announced the 

|sp orts 

launching of its 'golden plan* to revitalise 
Indian sport, seemed busy sorting out 
differences amongst its senior members to 
give a semblance of unanimity in its 
choice of office bearers. The net result 
was an increase in the posts of the 1.0. A. 
The numbers of vice presidents was 
raised from five to seven to accommodate 
the likely dissidents. Many committees 
and sub-committees were formed, co¬ 
opting wellwishers, without necessarily 
worrying about the relevance of their 
association. For instance, the three-man 
Commonwealth Games Sub-Committee 
comprises men who are office bearers of 
three sports not actually on the card of 
the next Commonwealth Games, next 
January ! A number of the old stalwarts, 
some of whom have been controversial 
enough in the past managed to return 
to the fold. That hardly any of them 
today is actually running any sporting 
activity in their centres is important, that 
none of them had been sportsmen of note 
is a sad reflection on their insistence on 



running the lives of so many of our 
present day sportsmen ; but that all these 
men have blatantly flouted the govern¬ 
ment directive to officials not to stand 
for a third term, or to hold offices 
in more than one sports federation, is 
disgusting enough, to say the least. It is 
a pity that in dealing with these very 
vital weaknesses, in our sport the govern¬ 
ment has proved to be quite helpless. 
It has been blackmailed into accepting 
the socallcd autonomy of sports bodies 
when the word seems to imply mere 
acceptance of the status quo in the admi¬ 
nistration of various sports in the country. 
The government spokesmen have, in a 
sense, played into their hands conveying 
the impression that they were contem¬ 
plating a take over of the reins of office. 
Thus for all their slogan mongering and 
their well meaning attempt to provide 
adequate coaching and training facilities 
to our sportsmen, they have not been 
able to deliver the goods. At the moment 
there is no sign of any radical change in 
the organisation of sports in the country. 

Coaching, a very crucial state spon¬ 
sored aspect of Indian sports seems badly 
caught in the tussle for power between 
the various categories of officials. Coach¬ 
ing to what end is the question that is 
now being discussed in sports circles. 
The National Institute of Sports, Patiala, 
the feeding station for all coaching 
schemes in India has in the meantime, 
received another setback by the departure 
from the central government of its chair¬ 
man, Ram Nivas Mirdha, with his 
nomination as deputy chief minister of 
Rajasthan. During his association first 
with the All India Council of Sports and 
later with the National Institute of 
Sports, he has done much to give mean¬ 
ing to government’s role in the develop¬ 
ment of sports in the country. In his 
typically unassuming way he has manag¬ 
ed, in stages to modify the stature of the 
N1S as a going concern. It is worthwhile 
to recall that he was, to a great extent, 
responsible for the implementation 


of the latest scheme under whiefl 
outstanding sportsmen with an aptitudfl 
for coaching have been given highel 
grades in the appointment of coaches bJ 
the Institute. He felt very strongly than 
unless there were big names associateJ 
with the coaching schemes, neither trainees! 
nor potential coaches would be attracted 
towards it. “If an outstanding person¬ 
ality from any sport wishes to work as a 
coach, we should not even insist on his 
doing our course at Patiala. We should 
welcome him with open arms”, he 
advised the officials of the NIS only this 
year. Thanks to him men like Mushtaq 
Ali and Shute Bannerji who had thrilled 
sports fans of yesteryear, are now inspir- 
ing our young cricketers, as coaches. 
Although it is likely that lie will Continue 
to be associated with the NIS it will be 
difficult for him to play as active a role 
from Jaipur as he did whilst in Delhi. 


Football 

Fantasies 


They come in droves these days tc 
football games, content to sit long hours 
on unyielding concrete, risking sunstioki 
and burnt bottoms. The DCM Tourna 
ment has always been popular in Delli 
and more so w ith the acquisition of ai 
‘international’ stature in recent years. 

The final this year was battled on 
over two days by Dok Ro Gang Clul 
from North Korea and Calcutta’s prestig 
soccer outfit East Bengal—the latte 
winning by default. It was a keijji tussle, 
refereed by 20,000 boors with well oiled 
lungs and was also brought to a decisioi 
by one of them whose well aimed missil 
felled and seriously injured a Nort 
Korean player. His team mates refuse 
to come out for the extra time and thu 
forfeited the match. There have beet 
many references to and comments ot 
the level of sportsmanship among uu 
spectators on a number of occasions 
these columns. These pathetic sped 
mens of humanity (?) are perhaps be$ 
forgotten. 

The quality of football that one sai 
in the last few weeks was consistent 
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ie diocre. India is now a nonentity on 
n y world soccer map. For the many 
i^e our politicians, who keep harking 
lack to ‘our great cultural heritage’, 
here is allied comfort to he had in 
allowing in fond memories of the bare- 
oot boys of bygone days besting booted 
opponents on Europe’s soccer fields. To 
wist a popular song —Where have all 
he Mewa’s gone ? Or at least why has 
he football in this country not kept up 
uth the rising standards all over the 
u'lld? Dok Ro Gang is not among the 
op flight teams in North Korea, and yet 
t had whipped the cream of India's foot* 
Hill clubs. 

Oh our teams have almost per¬ 
med the dodge and the dribble and the 
unt and the fumble. Pretty passing 
Kitterns are woven in fancy 4-2-4 combi- 
lations. All of which seemed to get 
low here. Matches are decided by the 
iiu! tally of goals, and not the number 
i! circles one runs around one’s 
>pponcnts Missing last week was the 
aw striking power that gets Bobby 
’ harlton, Pele et al goals from 40 yards 
Hit. Missing was the ability to take 
lotshots from difficult positions, to con- 
irt stray half chances and not wait until 
an is balanced on both feet and the ball 
wung over to the right side before letting 
lv from ten yards in front of the goal¬ 
mouth. Missing were the long through 
misses to streaking wingers. 

We start off with the disadvantage 
t smaller stature compared to most 
oreign teams. In front of Santos of 
Brazil (the side Pele plays for) or A. C. 
dikin' 1 A' Italy, East Bengal would look 
ike a set of debilitated matchsticks. In 
game like hockey with no body contact, 
have been getting away with this, 
he sturdy Sikhs of Leaders Club, 
ullundur, who come closest to matching 
Astern teams in size, play like a bunch 

brainless boots with a hefty heave for 
nything in sight whether man or ball, 
Preferably both. The outlook seems 
‘leak for Indian football, unless the rules 
re charfgcd to allow spectator parti- 
cation, in which case we would be 
^challenged world champions. 

□ THOMAS MATHEW 


Dance 


Kumudini Lakhia and Tirath Ajmani 
presented a programme of kathak dances, 
both traditional and experimental, at 
Kamani Hall. Lakhia is an experienced 
dancer, who runs the Kadamb school of 
kathak in Ahmedahad. She has learnt 
kathak from the late Shambhu Maharaj 
and Sunder Parshad, and has been asso¬ 
ciated with the famous dancer Ram 
Gopal. Ajmani is a young and talented 
exponent of this form and is a disciple 
of Shambhu Maharaj and Birju Maharaj. 

The traditional items had an original 
skint. For instance the invocatory item 
Awn usually is a vandana done to the 
accompaniment of a shloka , that treats 
Brahama and Vishnu as the guru The 
duet by Lakhia and Ajmani using the 
shloka as a starting point became an 
abstract movement glorifying life and 
nature itself Done to the accompani¬ 
ment of the early morning rag a Jogiya , 
it was life, stretching its limbs and be¬ 
coming gradually aware of the beauty 
and rhythm of all creation. As the tempo 
increased, it seemed a movement of 
unmitigated joy. 1 he intelligent lighting 
and accompaniments helped a great deal. 
The whole was choreographed by 
Lakhia. 

After a dance based on miniature 
paintings in which the illusion of the 
miniature painting style was created by 
the stage setting and costumes, Ajmani 
presented an item of dance as pure move¬ 
ment. The purpose of those items was 
to display training and technique. Aes¬ 
thetically, one experienced rhythmic flow 
and the ability of the body to revel in 
taal and laya , while in perfect control. 
This Ajmani brought out creditably. He 
also is one of the few male dancers who 
do not need to look feminine to appear 
graceful. 

Lakhia’s expression in dance of a 
Meera bhajan was just passable, as she 
wandered from the theme of the bhajati 
into pure movement. 

The two experimental items, Duwidhci 
(conflict) and Kolahal (turmoil), portrayed 
conflict, one in the case of a housewife 
and the other in the life of a modern 


bachelor. Electronic music, sounding 
like the rattling of a train, and the noise 
of crowds, was used to depict moments 
of confrontation with contemporary prob¬ 
lems, while tape recorded music of the 
sarod and sarangi was used for the peace¬ 
ful movements. Whether these items, 
competently danced and tastefully cho¬ 
reographed, can be considered an addi¬ 
tion to the kathak repertoire is doubtful, 
as stylisation has to be introduced to 
remind one that the piece is kathak and 
not any ballet or dance drama The 
miming that unfolds the theme was too 
basic to be of any particular dance form. 

□ AMARJF.ET SINGH 

Panchayat Raj 

(from page 9) 

of caution in rcgaid to the future expan¬ 
sion of panchayats. It has advocated 
restraint and rejected the slogan of a 
panchayat for each hamlet and cluster of 
houses. The failure of the community 
development movement must be attri¬ 
buted to the lack ol selectivity. There is 
obvious need for consolidation—to ensure 
administrative and financial viability to 
the existing agencies. The institutions 
like the gram sabhas must be activated. 
People’s involvement is the true test of 
panchayat success ; for, panchayat raj is 
more an experiment in democratic way 
of life than in democratic administration. 

BOOKS 

(from page 17) 

in particular is rather jerky. And yet 
there is a value in this collection. Whether 
communists are infiltrating the Congress 
with the intention of replacing it and 
bringing on a totalitarian system or not, 
of late more insecurity, more fear, more 
puzzlement at what is occuring all around 
us seems to have been creeping over this 
nation. At all times the guardians of 
legal and constitutional rights are not so 
much our legislators and lawyers and 
judges and policemen, but the millions 
who lose or gain from what happens to 
these rights. Despite its flaws, this book 
might help in the larger task of generat¬ 
ing in the public a direct interest in 
matters that affect it but are by habit 
and trust left lo a few to decide on its 
behalf. 

□ ARATI SAIKIA 
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A Runner Rests 


Power at any Price 


The docility of the xlaily press in accepting as 
vitable the monstrous revision of the price of 
utically everything might flatter the official capa- 
for contrived optimism. There is hardly an 
tntial commodity—wheat, domestic fuel, vege- 
>lc, or milk that does not cost substantially more 
lit a week ago. As long as the government’s basic 
licv (if ^ \jin be called one) is to control consum- 
on through market prices, the hardest hit will be 
who cannot bear the blow. And there is every 
)mise of prices being higher next week than now. 
■tionnette-like, the prime minister says the worst 
)ver. 

Evidently, the government has no solution for 
f current distress, and no control over what hap- 
is to the economy. When pushed to the point of 
tag face, it reacts through partial, haphazard and 
S<dy ineffectual responses. The vast power at its 
ftnuind is not being used to chalk out ajftd imple- 
nt any coherent economic policy. Planning has 
: °me a cover for a spoils system; egalitarian 
;ans a fig-leaf for unmentioned official in¬ 
ions. 


There is method in this tinkering madness. 
The Reserve Bank reports that the balance of forces 
in the economy, which has always been in favour of 
traders, rentiers, industrial manufacturers, bigger 
farmers and professionals, is shifting further towards 
them. The income pattern has altered and is alter¬ 
ing to the benefit of the rich, because subsidised 
inputs and institutional finance have flowed in the 
past few years almost exclusively and unaccountably 
to the class from which our rulers are drawn. And 
by a calculated coincidence, the major responsibility 
for growth has been placed on the public sector. 
So, the private beneficiaries of official softness have 
escaped reckoning. Add to this the indefensible 
performance of the public sector, sustained mainly 
by borrowed and created money, the reasons gradu¬ 
ally unfold why nearly every constraint on economic 
growth remains with us after two decades of planned 
effort. So we live with the shortage of key commo¬ 
dities like steel, cement and fertiliser, lack of infra¬ 
structural facilities such as power, transport and 
irrigation, inadequacy of managerial skills and 
skilled labour, poor savings and low investment. It 
is incredible that a pervasive predicament of this 
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order can be overcome in less than another decade 
or two of hard, honest work. Ministerial promises 
that there will be no or negligible deficit financing 
in the first two years of the fifth plan are unlikely to 
work any magic ; at any rate budgetary deficits are 
only part of the much larger bank credit which the 
government will continue to avail of. 

Annual growth rates and similar targets for 
economic achievement can have no relevance when 
there is a proven incapacity to get anywhere near 
them. But they have an immense electoral value 
and politicians must keep up the pretence of trying, 
especially when the people’s mandate' will take ( are 
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of their power till 1976. The incompetence of til 
past and the contradictions of the present may eve* 
be owned up a little, if that will help make th( 
weaker sections mutely bear the sacrifices expects 
of them. 

One of the virtues of democracy is the possibilitv 
as a matter of routine, of removing an incompetenj 
government. But in India, that is not easy, for 
the coming Uttar Pradesh election will rectiv 
greater attention of the government ( the rulin 
party if you like) than, say, the fifth plan. Wit 
it, power is a passion; not so much a means f( 
doing good as an end in itself. 


Allies Apart 


Some fear, while others are fascinated by, the 
ide;i of a neutral central Europe. A dream of 
Germany's Young Socialists, it is the nightmare of 
its Christ ian Democrats. An unintended ofiW l of 
the big power handling of the middle east war has 
been to lend this concept an air of reality, if only 
for a brief moment. Euiope’s reluctance to compro¬ 
mise its self-interest by taking sides in someone rise’s 
war found a sympathetic echo even in faraway 
Tokyo. To trace this strain in the Western alliance 
to a procedural error on the part of the US State 
Department would be to read too much into the 
terms of the NATO treaty and Japan’s security 
alliance with the US neither of which has anything 
to do with the US interests in the middle east. 

The American attempt to ride the two horses of 
detente and the* Atlantic alliance has proved to be 
beyond Kissinger’s considerable dexterity. So he 
has had to choose between deals with enemies and 
bickerings with allies. Hardly an option, but, for 
that, he has to thank his secretive predilection for 
bilateral diplomacy. Conceivably this could land 
Washington in the unenviable company of a few old 
faithfuls like Portugal who stood by it during the 
recent flare-up. 

It is arguable that the US has been responsible, 
through its unilateral decisions over the years in 
support of an aggressive Israel, for escalating the 
middle east war as well as the oil crisis. As military 
allies of the US and as nations more deeply 
dependent than it on Arab oil, west Europe and 
Japan had a right to be consulted and to be informed 


of Nixon's nuclear alert. Public rebukes admimi 
tered by Washington and Bonn to each other betrj 
a serious breach of confidence within the westrii 
alliance. And what applies to Germany is trim 
France and in varying measure to the other memb i 
of the European Comnmnit). 

The American military presence in west Eurup! 
consisting of some 300,000 troops, apart from a 
elaborate nuclear umbrella, is primarily a count* 1 ! 
weight against the tightly-knit and now greatl 
strengthened Warsaw Pact. For its part, Eurof 
might be willing to pay for the economic cost of i 
military protection, though not the politic: 
price of automatic acquiescence in US foreig 
policy towards third countries. There is a certai 
unworkability, as recent events have shown, aboi 
such an artificial arrangement remaining useful an 
viable, however necessary it might have been in th 
last 2 decades and more. America is distant an 
given the nature of the societies that form tl 
western alliance, dissent is inevitable. In the long* 
term therefore, west Europe will have to have i 
own defence in conventional military terms wit 
perhaps a joint guarantee by the Big Two again 
nuclear attack. 

If Switzerland, Scandinavia and Yugoslavia 
remain neutral, it can’t be impossible for the KE 
countries to break loose of the American api£ 
strings, if their people are inclined that way. Tb 
might eventually be also the best means to relax tl 
rigours for the people within the Soviet mifi tal 
alliance. 
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Purnendra Jain 

Security for Sale 


I The visit of Leonid Brezhnev to New 
)elhi later this month might revive the 
jld-stored Russian proposal, in its 
nfilial or a new version, for an Asian 
Elective security system. The periodic 
xurrence of war, frequent incidence of 
critical instability and widespread socio- 
:onomic unrest are some of the factors 
iat could be pleaded in favour of a 
xuniy system with economic coopera- 
oii as an important element of it. The 
!i bclwec^China and the Soviet Union 
.m important motivation for Moscow's 
ikii'g tlic initiative to bring together the 
tla'i Asian countries into an alliance 
nd bring them in the process closer to 
sc! I 

In May 1969 dining a visit to India, 
ukisMn and Afghanistan, Premier 
gin proposed regional economic 
’operation among the three countries 
> as to create preconditions for a possi- 
\ larger collective security system. The 
:»\iet communist party paper, Pravda, 
ipported the idea of a triple alliance 
i a means to counter the new hegemonic 
•rets in Asia, the reference evidently 
ang to China. Predictably, Peking was 
nek to criticise the Russian proposal 
i a reproduction of the US-led, and 
-irly dead, SEATO alliance and as 
hncthing that Moscow picked up from 
e garbage heap left by the late ll.S. 
uctarv of State, J.F. Dulles. IJndeter- 
d, Brezbji-v announced at the Inter- 
nonal Communist Conference at 
oscow in June 1969, Russia's interest 
and intention to pursue the idea of a 
liective security system in Asia. This 
ft has not been given up these last 
l ‘r years in spite of cataclysmic political 
bilges in Asia and the generally un- 
dnisiastic response to the proposal 
>m practically every capital of Asia. 

Pakistan’s reaction to the Russian 
fposal was not different from that of 
king. In elTect Pakistan's position was 
11 1 lt could not be a party to an anti- 
llna alliance. Sri Lanka, which has 
^dentally fairly friendly relations with 


China, rejected the proposal out of hand. 
Burma, which has been following an 
almost inward looking policy of non- 
alignment, showed no interest. Nepal 
lias relations with China nearly as friend¬ 
ly as with India and would not like to 
join a collective security system of which 
the Soviet Union would be the dominant 
partner. As staunch and old supporters 
of the United Stales, Japan, Thailand and 
the Philipiiics did not even lake the 
proposal scnousls. Laos and Cambodia 
are too embroiled in wars of their own 
to devote any thought to safeguarding 
peace. Indonesia no longer felt threa¬ 
tened by Communist China. Malaysia 
has been quietI> mending its fences with 
China and has shown no interest in the 
Russian move 

As for India, a certain coolness to¬ 
wards the Brezhnev proposal has been 
discernible. Mrs Ciandhi has publicly op¬ 
posed any ganging up of nations against 
China or any other power. Also she 
has concurred with Sri Lanka’s view that 
the Indian Ocean should he kept free 
from big power penetration. While this 
sounds all right m theory, the latest 
developments in the area seem to run 
counter to it The Russian fleet has off 
and on been in the Indian Ocean and the 
Americans too have decided to assert 
their right of presence by inducting the 
seventh fleet into it Thus whether India 
or the other littoral states like it or not, 
the two big powers are unlikely to leave 
the Indian Ocean alone. The IJ.S.A. 
further appears to be achieving a degree 
of coordination or its policies with those 
of China. China is also playing some 
part in the reactivation of the CENTO 
alliance built around Iran. It is against 
this background that India has to con¬ 
sider any revival by Moscow of its 
collective security scheme. 

As a concept, a collective security 
assumes that nations arm themselves or 
go to war either for fear of aggression 
by ethers or on account of their confi¬ 
dence about the success of their own 


projected aggression. Basically it means 
that all the participating nations must 
accept the responsibility for the security 
of each. In other words, a threat against 
one will have to be taken as a threat 
against all. Obviously such a system 
would depend primarily on sufficient 
military strength to deter or defeat an 
aggressor. And, today no aggressor is 
without his powerful friends. Collective 
security also presumes that the more 
powerful member or members have an 
mtere>t in maintaining the status quo. 
Further the participants must be willing 
to subordinate their conflicting political 
interests to the over-riding concern for 
collective defence. 

The Soviet Union is obviously willing 
to extend its tremendous military poten¬ 
tial to ensure the security of the Asian 
countries. By inference Moscow is in¬ 
terested in maintaining, rather than 
disturbing, the existing political configu¬ 
ration of the area. One may legitimately 
ask if the U.N. is not expected to be, or 
capable of ensuring this, especially when 
the U.N. Charter provides a machinery 
through which its members can co¬ 
operate to enforce peace and when the 
charter prohibits the use of force by one 
state against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of another state. 
The answer unfortunately is that the 
U.N. has so far failed in enforcing peace, 
except probably in Korea in 1950. The 
reason for this failure is that collective 
security is in effect dependent on collec¬ 
tive sanctions, economic or military or 
both, against the aggressor. The possi¬ 
bility, in fact the certainty, of a veto in 
the Security Council prevents the U.N. 
from enforcing effective sanctions against 
those who violate the Charter. Apart 
from current attempts to transfer the 
powers of the Security Council to the 
General Assembly (and these attempts 
have not succeeded conspicuously), the big 
powers have been trying to have their 
way in international affairs through the 
creation of regional organisations, which 
incidentally are permitted under Article 
52 of the U N, Charter. The NATO, 
OAIJ, SEATO, CENTO and the Warsaw 
Tieaty Organisation have all come about 
to subserve the real or imaginary needs 
of security among groups of nations, 
under the hegemony of one or the other 
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of the two big powers. But unlike in the 
case ol the U.N., there can really be no 
equality among the members ol these 
regional groupings, even in theory. There 
is no altruism in the conduct of 
international atlairs and unequal combi¬ 
nations cannot but be disadvantageous to 
the weaker partners. 

India's traditional foreign policy of 
non-alignment, shorn of its moralistic 
trappings, was intended essentially to 
prevent the country from slipping into 
the sphere of influence of another coun¬ 
try, after having got out of the grip ol 
imperial Britain. That was the reason 
why Nehru spurned an attractive Ameri¬ 
can offer, around 1954, for military-cum- 
economic alliance. 'I he uncompromising 
opposition by India to various kinds 
of military arrangements mainly under 
American auspices arose from the anxiety 
to maintain the independence of her 
foreign policy. 

The circumstances in which India was 
pushed into a friendship treaty with the 
Soviet Union in 1971 are well known. 
This was due to the formal and con¬ 
sistent support which the USA extended 
to Yayha Khan's regime, some of the 
actions of which began to impinge pain¬ 
fully on India There is no doubt a 
military undertone in the treaty which 
requires either party to consult the other 
in the event of an attack or threat of 
atrack on it. Bui it stops short of the 
provisions of the Warsaw Treaty Organi¬ 
sation or for that matter ol the American 
sponsored military alliances under which 
an armed attack against any member will 
be treated as an armed attack against all 
and each will automatical!) come to the 
assistance of the attacked party. In any 
case the Indo-Soviel friendship treaty was 
not intended as an embryonic security 
pact between the two countries. 

A military alliance between India and 
a country like the USA will be enough 
to violate the essential independence 
claimed for our foreign policy. But the 
implications of such a treaty with a 
country like the Soviet Union whose 
political system is radically different from 
that of India could be far worse in 
that reciprocity would be impossible to 
achieve. The vast gap in economic and 
military power becomes enlarged bv the 


difference in the nature of the two 
systems. 

The Soviet Union has consistently 
been friendly to India though for its own 
reasons. Of late some of its gestures 
like the loan of 2 million tons of wheat 
have saved us from embarrassing difficul¬ 
ties. Economic cooperation based on 
peaceful coexistence has been the prin- 
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ciple that all along governed this relanoi 
ship. The military supplies from tfy 
Soviet Union are through purely u ni 
mercial transactions. A new secufj| 
arrangement, collective or bilateral wonli 
introduce a military tic-up that camisi 
but alter the nature of the exis'm 
relationship and compromise Iikd 
sovereignity, quite apart from its doub.tujj 
contribution to India's self-reliance. 


I. Satya Sundaram 

Domestic Cost of Foreign Aid 


Foreign aid adds to the resources of 
a country but need not increase the rate 
of its development. That rate depends 
on how aid affects the determinants of 
economic progress. It is conditioned 
by the people’s economic faculties and 
attitudes, their values, objectives and 
motivations, their social and political 
institutions and finally the natural re¬ 
sources. Foreign aid is relatively in¬ 
effective to change these determinants of 
growth. Indeed, some economists argue 
1 hat foieign aid is not necessary for the 
development of a country for the simple 
reason that the developed countries have 
achieved growth without aid. They hold 
that the people ol underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries have to develop qualities, attitudes 
and institutions favourable to material 
progress. Foreign aid can be more of a 
liability than an asset if people generally 
are not interested in or do not have the 
capacity to advance. 

Foreign aid often leads to serious 
balance of payments deficits for the 
recipient countries These deficits are 
assumed to be (he inevitable concomi¬ 
tants of government’s efforts to accelerate 
the pace of growth. Countries receiving 
foreign aid make tneir developmental 
plans as ambitious as possible and pursue 
inflationary monetary and fiscal policies. 
In other words, the rate of growth 
achieved by the aid receiving countries is 
not commensurate with the huge invest¬ 
ment effort to which foreign aid has 
contributed. Economists like B.R. Shenoy 
are of the view that because of foreign 
aid, the Indian economy has been forci¬ 


bly diverted from the high oirt:/ut sectors 
into the comparatively low output areas. 

Another economist P. T. Bauer has 
this to say : ‘‘Material progress depends 
primarily on the development of suitahli 
human qualities, attitudes and soua 
institutions and not on the inflow ol 
external grants of money. Foreign .m< 
docs not affect the major factors behirn 
the material backwardness of under 
developed countries ; the confined 
poverty of the recipient countries is there- 
fore not surprising. The suggestion t ha 
peoples of the recipient countries .in 
likely to be damaged by large scale c h 
to their government is paradoxical .mi 
requires drastic readjustment of ideas’ 

Another trait of foreign aid is ilia 
it is often used as an instrument 0 
political strategy. The donor counirie 
often try to exercise control over th 
foreign policies of the recipient count* les 
For instance, it is argued that US aid « 
underdeveloped countries is, mainly 10 
tended to keep them out of the Sovie 
bloc. However, one may add that thisi 
incidental since moral and humanitarian 
considerations also prevail in the decisioi 
to provide aid. There is, also a feelm 
among people of recipient countries tha 
foreign aid is often an instrument lo 
forcing them to purchase what wouli 
otherwise be unsaleable goods in th 
donor countries. 

The foregoing arguments do not ho* 
ever establish that foreign aid is total! 
dispensible. But, the fact remains ih J 
aid is no substitute for self-help, it c ' d 
be made an effective instrument ft 
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economic development only by its dis¬ 
criminating use. 

So far as India is concerned, from the 
beginning of the first plan upto March 
1972, the total foreign aid authorised 
w■ Rs 11209 crores of which Rs 10220 
Lilies were utilised. Of the latter, about 
Z' percent came from the USA, 5.3 per- 
ifrom the International Bank for 
|<c ^instruction and Development ( IBRD), 
h | percent from West Germany, 6.7 per- 
l. i- from the UK, 4.8 percent from the 
Si-mJ Union, 5.1 percent from Inter¬ 
national Development Agency (IDAt and 
3- percent from Japan. The bulk of 

■ aid has been used for public under- 
lutings. The aid from IBRD and IDA 
gonc^mainly for building mfrastruc- 
;i ial facilities. 

In successive five year plans, to meet 
! investment gap, India has accunui- 
iiied a crushing foreign debt burden, to 
t-n ice which she has had to spend 
K 502 crores in 1972-73. India's trade 
IdiLit with the USA, India's principal 
r.uiing partner, was of the order of 
U 218 crores in 1971-72. The foreign 
change reserve has been slipping lately, 
net was less than 800 crores in mid- 
K tuber 1973. 

Particularly during the last two de- 
tulcs, India’s public debt has grown 
erv rapidly. The outstanding public 
ebi ot the Government of India is 
xpected to increase to Rs 18,002 crores 
nternal debt Rs 10,441.16 crores and 
Vernal debt, Rs 7560.86 crores) by the 
nu of 1973-74. It increased by Rs 389 
fores during the first plan period, by 
s 2,296 crores during the Second Plan 
L'nod, by a further Rs 3,270 crores 
Hung the third plan period and again 
' Rs 6034 crores during the first four 
urs of the fourth plan period. This 
Ulopmg growth in public debt puts a 
,di n on foreign exchange reserves apart 
° m acting as a drain on internal 
sources. The ratio of debt service to 
exchange earnings, was only 

Percent in 1950, it increased to 16.5 
:, scnt i* I960, and to 22 percent in 
U0 

T he magnitude of public debt can be 
,(J er$tood from the act that nearly 
* P erc ent of exports is for debt rc- 
>nocnt obligations. These obligations 


constitute 30 percent of the fresh loans 
received. By 1980-81, the debt servicing 
charges will amount to Rs 650 crores 
By that year, the import requirement, 
which was Rs 1812 crores in 1971-72, 
is likely to increase to Rs 2980 crores. 
The debt repayment obligations could 
jeopardise the vci\ development pioicss. 

One of the reasons for the mounting 
cost of public debt is that the aid that 
comes m the form of grants has consider¬ 
ably fallen. The bulk of the aid is now 
m the form of interest hearing loans and 
most ui it is tied to specific purchases. 
In recent times, loans have been accepted 
on unfavourable terms. Nearly half of 
our loans carry high interest rates and 
the} have a short maturity period. If the 
developed countries really want to help 
the poor countries, they should charge 
only nominal interest rates and the 
maturity period must be 20 to 30 
years, lhe planning commission feels 
that it is not desirable to reduce foreign 
aid at present or even in the initial years 
of the fifth plan. A few vital projects 
(like the power projects) have to be com¬ 
pleted during the next three years for 
which foreign aid is urgently needed. 
The ultimate objective of “zero" net aid 
is to be achieved by the end of fifth plan. 

The public debt position at present 
is so alarming that according to one 
estimate more than 70 percent of the 
foreign aid in the lilth plan will go for the 
servicing of old debts which means the 
net aid available in that period is very 
small. During the fifth plan, the net aid 
may be only Rs 640 crores or less than 
1.5 percent of the projected plan outlay 
of Rs 45,165 cro.es. In recent years, 
the net external assistance has fallen. 
While it was 3 percent of the national 
income until 1904-65, it came down to 
1.84 percent in l%8-69. In future efforts 
should be made to repay the loans mainly 
through stepping up of exports while 
our external debt liability has increased 
by 84 percent, our exports have increased 
only by 14 percent during the last decade. 
Therefore, any further financial indiscip¬ 
line or monetary extravagance would 
place the whole economy in peril. 

Based on the World Bank’s assessment 
of the performance of the Indian economy 
in 1972-73, the member countries of the 


Aid India Consortium have recently 
decided to offer $ 1100 million (nearly 
Rs 825 crores) as aid to India during 
1973-74 Though, the amount is impres¬ 
sive, most of it will i:<»t be available for 
developmental projects. And the actual 
disbursement ol the aid during 1973-74, 
may not exceed $910 million After 
allowing for repayment of old debts, the 
net aid would come to S 2M> million 
(roughly Rs 195 crores). The impact of 
this aid is insignificant when it is remem¬ 
bered that the plan outlay for 1973-74 
for the Centre and lhe States and the 
Union Ten nones is about Rs 4356 
crores. 

A fresh look at foreign aid is urgently 
called for. An attempt should be made 
to reduce future borrowings to the barest 
minimum. An increase in the quantum 
of “soft aid , spread over longer repay¬ 
ment periods with a longer grace period 
than in the past is highly necessary and 
desirable. An increase in the proportion 
of non-project aid is also necessary. In 
view of the tardy growth in various 
sectors, India should persuade the 
aid-giving countries to extend debt 
relief by way ol ‘debt rescheduling". 

Since significant efforts have already 
been made setting up basic industries in 
the last two decades, it w'ould not be 
difficult for India to reduce the future 
borrowings to the barest minimum. 
However, these key industries still face 
serious problems—under-utilisation of 
capacity ; shortage of power and other 
critical raw-materials. It is true that 
closer collaboration with the Soviet Union 
and the East European countries had 
given India the advantage of repaying 
debts in rupees. But these countries are 



“Death penalty for economic offences! why 
that means genocide.” 
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often not in a position to supply critical 
raw-materials either because they lack 
surpluses or because they prefer to sell 
them for hard currency. One heartening 
feature however is that in recent 
times Canada, the UK and the USA 
have agreed to extend longterm loans 
spread over 40 to 50 years with grace 
periods extending upto ten years during 
which India need not make repayments 
of either the principal or the interest. 
Lately the USA, UK, Canada and West 
Germany have extended non-project loans 
to a greater extent than before. These 
are mostly utilised for the purchase of 
spares, equipment, machinery and goods 
in short supply like fertilisers. However, 
since these items are also related to the 
specific projects financed by these coun- 


Thc out lot > k fo i the cotton industry 
has brightened over the last few months, 
Availability of raw cotton has improved, 
and the spurt m prices since September 
last year is expected to come to a halt. 
As for cotton textiles, the expoit scene is 
brighter than ever hi fore, and ti e govern¬ 
ment has given up, at least, partially its 
scheme to control the distribution of yarn. 
However, because ol the \arious setbacks 
before the present pined, the laigets set 
for the fourth plan will not be achieved. 
The shortfall is expected to be IS 7 per¬ 
cent for raw cotton and 17.0 percent for 
cotton cloth. 

The new crop ol cotton is expected to 
yield 6.5 million bales. Production last 
year was 6.2 millon bales This, however, 
was less than the consumption, which 
stood at 7 million bales last year. But 
there is a iaiily comfortable carry over¬ 
stock of 2.7 million bales. 

Despite this, however, cotton prices 
have risen steadily and not so slowly. 
While the price index stood at 162.2 in 
September last year, it was 272.2 by 
August this year—a rise of more than 
50 percent. But with a good crop expec¬ 
ted, the upswing should now- have ended, 
even if prices arc not going to fall. 


tries, (except in the case of the latest 
West German loan) they have to be 
purchased in these aid-giving countries 
only. Thus, ultimately the non-project 
aid also becomes “tied'’. 

According to the World Bank, India 
needs a debt relief of $ 200 millions a 
a year for the two years 1972-73 and 
1 73-74. If the development process is 
not to receive further set-back, the 
government should seek a moratorium on 
all repayments of foreign loans for a 
period ol JO years or so. The climate of 
foreign aid has become so adverse that 
the law of diminishing returns had long 
set in. 1 lie government ought to limit 
its use to inescapable purposes, even 
when it is available on soft terms. 


In the long term perspective, cotton 
production in India has trebled between 
1948 and 1972. Per unit productivity 
has also increased - by 08 percent. This 
has been achieved because of the bree¬ 
ding of better vaneliesof cotton, and 
because of bcttci irrigation. 'I he chief 
icason, however, i\ eiketive insecticide 
cover lor the crops. 

Another major problem is imgation; 
for irrigated area under cotton is still 
limited. Tven by 1980, if all goes well, 
only a quarter of cotton acreage will 
be ii ugatcd \ lie cotton crop, like 
other cash and food crops in India, has 
been uncertain over the yea is because of 
the lack of' irrigation. And as soon as 
an area does get assured supply of water 
the farmer switches to some other more 
profitable crop. In fact, a significant 
percentage of cotton acreage is really 
not suited for cotton, for the land is 
coarse and shallow. Under ideal condi¬ 
tions, this land would have been used 
for millets and sunflower. 

While this crucial problem of ensu¬ 
ring sufficient—and suitable—acreage for 
cotton remains unsolved, the government 
has thought up a number of schemes to 
step up cotton yield. These arc all sup¬ 


posed to be implemented through a 
“package approach.” The schemes in. 
elude advisory services to growers regar- 
ding the variety of cotton suitable for a 
region, the supply of seed, fertiliser, and 
plant protection chemicals at subsidised 
rates, and adequate bank credit. 

The agency which will act as the 
“package" that will hold this motley 
band of goods is, obviously, not clear. 
Seeds and fertiliser are in short supply 
anyway, and no amount of “package 
approaches" can change this. Bank 
credit mav or may not be made available. 
This leaves the supply of pesticides 
and advisory services as the only remain¬ 
ing items in the package. And these 
obviously need separate supply agencies. 
Thus the “package approach" is exposed 
for what it is—an attempt at making 
ordinary measures sound terribly 
impressive 

The cotton textile industry had wan¬ 
ted the government to spend Rs 10 crores 
annually on cotton development. The 
government has sanctioned only Rs 14 '4 
crores for three years. But the industo 
has no moral authority to complain 
about this, for despite good results from 
the cotton development project organised 
by the Indian Cotton Mills Peelerati n. 
the industry has prepared to spend oni\ 
Rs 3.5 million annually on cotton de\e 
lopmcnt. 

In the midst of this parsimony, the 
World Bank oiler of Rs 20 crores if 
foreign exchange for a cotton develop¬ 
ment project has come as a relief. 

All this is wath regard to raw cotton- 
What about the outlook for the cotton 
textile industry 7 Production ol yam an( 
cloth in 1972 recovered from the low 
levels ol 1971. Yarn production was tin 
highest on record, and production ol 
cloth by the mills was the best since 1968 
Total cloth production, by both the nulls 
and the unorganised sector (handJoonti 
and povverlooms) broke all previous 
records. This performance w'ould have 
been even better were it not for the povu'f 
cuts in force and labour disputes in a 
number of centres. 

In the first half of 1973, the increa¬ 
sing power cuts took their toll. ^ am 
production fell by 4.4 percent and cM 
production by 3.9 percent. Considerm! 


Asutosh Rais 

Comeback for Cotton 
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the extent of the power cuts, the cut in 
production could have been much worse. 
A chief reason for the production loss 
being minimised was the fact that closed 
mills came down in number from 68 in 
March 1972 to 42 in March in this year. 
The number of idle looms and spindles 
in these mills was almost halved. In fact, 
il it were not for the power cut, the more 
adequate supply of raw materials and 
labour would have ensured a substantial 
rise in production. 

But though material was available, it 
was at substantially higher prices. The 
industry was subjected to further cost 
inflation by wage hikes which, on an 
iperage h 4 Ve been more than 20 percent. 
In addition, there has been the substan¬ 
tial increase given just prior to the recent 
Ihwali. Costs of spares, chemicals, fuel 
and vaiious other inputs have also risen, 
lint while'the industry ma\ complain 
abmit the resulting squeeze on its profits 


it must be remembered that the industry 
is at present undergoing a boom and has 
the capacity to absorb all this without 
harming its financial position. 

The export front presents a happ\ 
picture. Exports during the first six 
months of 1973 were 24.4 percent higher 
than during the corresponding period in 
1972. The trend has continued since 
June and a new peak is expected to be 
reached in export earnings. India is now 
the world’s leading exporter of woven 
cotton piecegoods 

A significant trend in world cotton 
trade is the decline of the IJ.K. and 
Japan as exporters. Shipments from 
both these countries have dropped sub¬ 
stantially, and the countries which pro¬ 
duce the world's cotton, including India, 
are on the ascendant. 

Scarcity of labour is one of the im¬ 
portant factors responsible for the lesse¬ 
ning of interest ot non-colton-producing 
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countries. Since India faces no such dis¬ 
advantage, this would seem to be the 
ideal time to go in for rapid development 
of cotton and modernisation of cotton 
mills. The tide is now in India’s favour 
and it would be a tragedy if because of 
lack of initiative from either the industria¬ 
lists or the government, India lets this 
chance slip through her fingers. 

Government initiative is not conspi¬ 
cuous in official policy. The distribution 
of yarn was subjected to statutory con¬ 
trols in March this year. But within three 
months, all the states were complain¬ 
ing of difficulties. Most of them wan¬ 
ted the control of distribution ended. 
This was not surprising, for the muddles 
were numerous. Allocations made by the 
Textile Commissioner were often in excess 
of production. In some cases, alloca¬ 
tions w ere made for count-groups of cot¬ 
ton which the mills concerned could not 
use. Naturally, such allocations became 


THE WORST 
IS OVER 

- PM 



We can't even introduce governor’s rule in the Reserve Bank. 
It is under a governor already. 
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infructuous. In fact, such mis-allocation 
of wrong counts of yarn became so 
common that 60 to 70 percent of offers 
were rejected in some stales. As a result 
the lifting of yarn was unsatisfactory. 
So stocks piled up. In some cases, the 
mills were saddled with stocks sufficient 
for 20 months. At the same time, allot¬ 
ments were sometimes not received for as 
long as two months. 

It was rather obvious (hat the scheme 
was a failure, and soon the government 
started backing out, though by stages, 
in order to save face. 

The scheme regarding controlled cloth 
has also run into rough weather. This is 
probably because of the lack ol coopera¬ 
tion from the mills, though they claim that 
they are cooperating fully. Under the 
scheme, the mills have to supply 10 to 11 
percent of their cloth production at May 
1968 prices. There was a substantial 
shortfall, partly because of the power cut, 
but chiefly because mills were reluctant 
to accept the loss that the scheme forced 
on them. 

Government policy in other directions 
also has been at fault. The suggestions 
now being considered is to let the hand- 
loom sector meet Ihe bulk of the increase 
in cotton cloth demand during the fifth 
plan, and let the organised sector cater 


The last bastion of Indian traditional 
art has fallen. This will be evident even 
from a cursory glance at the 43rd annual 
exhibition of the All India Fine Arts and 
Crafts Society inaugurated on 1 Novem¬ 
ber. AIFACS has a notoriously conser¬ 
vative background of traditional art, 
nurtured and nourished by the Ukil 
brothers, great defenders of the tradi¬ 
tional school. It is indeed sad that 
before this institution could make any 
significant progress in the achievement of 
the true character of contemporary Indian 
art it compromised itself or surrendered 
to the onrush of the western method of 
expression, accepting and focussing that 


to the export market. The most obvious 
flaw in this scheme is the fact that the 
handloom sector has not responded in 
the past on the scale it should have to 
official incentives. Besides, such neat 
divisions into export and domestic sectors 
rarely work. The handlooms and the 
rest of the decentralised sector now 
account for Rs 100 crores by export. 

One of the few sensible things the go¬ 
vernment has done with regard to this 
industry is to set up the National Textile 
Corporation and take over a number of 
sick and closed mills. The NTC is now 
in charge of some 103 mills, and controls 
about 20 percent of the cotton textile 
industry. But progress in modernising 
the sick mills has been slow, only Rs 3.6 
crores having been spent for this purpose 
during the last five years. The sanctioned 
outlay for modernisation is Rs 10 
crores. 

In sum, the textile industry as well as 
production of raw cotton faces certain 
problems. Given adequate attention and 
quick action, these can be solved. In¬ 
stead of this, if the government merely 
tries its hand at various controls, the 
result will be counter-productive. Accor¬ 
ding to one estimate, Rs 10 crores of 
unaccounted money is generated daily 
because of the inetrective controls on 
yarn and cloth. 


as the authentic Indian expression. As 
it appears, AIFACS has failed in its 
mission to uphold the cause of Indian 
art and make a sustained effort to pro¬ 
mote it in spite of all adverse conditions. 
It failed to stimulate the artist and usher 
in the new Indian image in its own 
environmental conditions and spiritual 
significance. In their report, the judges 
(two of them being unquestioned cham¬ 
pions of Indian traditional art) make it 
plain : “Open to the winds blowing from 
every quarter, the Indian art scene today 
presents a multiplicity of trends, in 
thematic concern as well as exploration 
of materials and technique.” In my 
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estimation, however, there is only one 
overpowering trend which seems to have 
pervaded the Indian art scene today and 
the stormy wind does not blow from 
every quarter of the globe : this evidently 
is blowing from the American quarter. 
The stormy wind has been successful in 
uprooting our tradional roots and making 
inroads into our cultural lives . parti¬ 
cularly in the field of plastic arts : 
painting, sculpture and graphics. If in 
the past the influence of Indian art mig¬ 
rated to China, Japan, Lanka, Indonesia, 
Afghanistan and other neighbouring 
countries, the Indian influence there 
integrated into the local soil and the 
flowering was different from that of the 
Indian. But today there is nothing of 
Indian flowering on the Indian soil. Il 
there is any any flowering, il is of paper 
flowers made after the model of America 
and other western countries arranged in 
Indian flower vases. It is unabashed 
imitation of foreign expressions, the 
vocabulary of which is unknown to us 
and the expression is perfidious. 

The tremendous impact of American¬ 
ism in art is a recent phenomenon. The 
exhibition of‘Two Decades of American 
Art’ held in the capital a few years ago 
and the two Indian Triennales organised 
by the Lalit Kala Akademi in the 
years 1968 and 1971 did the devil's work. 
The floodgates of the so-called inter¬ 
national art was opened in the Indian 
artistic scene which easily swayed the 
young minds which were still in their 
formative stages. So, Jackson Pollock, 
Kline, Motherwell, Arshile Gorky, Paul 
Jenkins and a host of others of recent 
origin wreaked havoc with the younger 
generation of our artists. 

Indians have had throughout the ages 
a tolerant attitude in imbibing foreign 
influences and throughout the ages many 
such influences were assimilated without 
jeopardising our national character. In 
fact, these influences added vigour and a 
new energy to our art and culture and 
thus enriched the mainstream of our 
tradition. In this connection I cannot 
but mention those memorable words of 
Mahatma Gandhi who showed the same 
tolerant attitude ingrained within the 
fabric of Indian philosophy but at the 
same time refused to be overpowered and 
effaced out of his own national existence. 


Prodosh Das Gupta 

Art: Gone with the West Wind 
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He said : “I do not want my house to be 
walled in on all sides and my windows to 
be stuffed. I want the cultures of all 
jands to be blown about my house as 
freely as possible. But I refuse to be 
blown off my feet by any " 

AIFACS and Lalit Kala Akademi’s 
efforts in organising exhibitions from 
foreign countries must have been actuated 
by this tolerant attitude of showing the 
best of modern art movements in the 
western countries so that the public in 
general and the artists in particular may 
have the occasion of knowing these 
modern trends from the originals and 
the artists have thus an opportunity to 
enrich their intellect and palette. But 
unfortunately, the younger artists chose 
to imitate them without having the genius 
or power to assimilate and integrate them 
into our national character. 

I Know for certain that the AIFACS 
authorities never wanted these influences 
to swamp the young artists of this gene¬ 
ration or sweep them off their feet. 
AIFACS as an art institution made a 
I blunder in not attempting to seriously 
' rekindle the traditional inspiration by 
way of educating young minds in the 
traditional aspect of Indian art. Many 
of the artists of the younger generation, 
I am sure, never cared to visit the wealth 
of Indian sculptures and paintings scat¬ 
tered throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. We have neither good 
nor enough publications on these national 
treasures. On the other hand, the book 
shelves of private individuals, shops and 
libraries are Hooded with foreign art 
publications—the overflow of which one 
may find in the streets and hawkers cor¬ 
ners. Indian art remains neglected and 
despised by our own people. The subject 
of art and culture never found sympathy 
'fcith the unimaginative, bureaucratic 
government and was safely tucked away 
from the purview of the five year plans. 
The result is dismal. We remained obli¬ 
vious, unprepared and unfortified. And 
h is no wonder therefore that we shall 
f°se ground in the face of a challenge 
fiom outside. 

While reviewing this exhibition an art 
critic in a daily commented thus : “The 
AIFACS* all India annuals have been 
taking a bid for some years to catch up 


with the wind of change and to mirror 
the mood of the day. One saw the signs 
of it in a few past annuals and with the 
43rd all India show'—one sees that the 
All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society 
has, at last, made it.” To my mind, this 
is the irony. One has to ‘catch up with 
the wind of change and mirror the mood 
of the day', no matter if this wind of 
change corrupts the very basic culture 
of one’s country. As a matter of fact, 
AIFACS, as I have already said, put up 
resistance all these years to these winds 
of change, but unfortunately, had to 
surrender ultimately to this outside pres¬ 
sure because of the lack of any authentic 
guiding principle. 

The exhibition, as it is, apparently 
got a face lift from this change and most 
of the paintings look ‘modern’ no doubt. 
Among these, technically speaking, S. R. 
Bhusan's Receding Layers III is a very 
competent work. The judicious distri¬ 
bution of pink illumines the whole vista 
of the colour composition. The tech¬ 
nique of the painting is derivative which 
obviously has been inspired by collage 
composition. This is the most well 
deserved prize winner. Another prize 
winning painting in black and white 
Rama , Agmhan and Samudra by Arjun 
Kumar Gajjar has fluid movements but 
the caption seems to be a misnomer as it 
hardly suggests anything of Rama, Agni 
or Samudra. Nircn Sen Gupta’s Touch 
is a piece of good drawing. Unfortu¬ 
nately however, the outstretched hand of 
the lying figure looks odd and disconnec¬ 
ted. Mohan Sarnia’s Imagination in 73-A 
is an interesting work where the relation 
between mass and space in blue has been 
intelligently created. The introduction of 
the broad vertical line in brown inter¬ 
secting the painting creates a sense of 
dimension and throws the whole pano¬ 
rama much beyond the visual perspective. 
This painting rightly deserved the award. 
The only prize winning painting with the 
local flavour of our traditional art is 
Awvamedlt by Rama Kant Kavathekar 
which seems to have been well attempted 
in the right direction. This is a painting 
which is both Indian and modern. But 
unfortunately, it has not been developed 
to the desirable extent. I wonder, 
how a painting of the Sevadar class by 
R. Broota could have been selected for 
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an award. At best, it is a political 
cartoon. The monkey of the military 
general biting the bones from a balance 
and the two cats looking on cannot 
impress any one aesthetically. Serious 
painting should be devoid of any monkey 
trick. Jaya Appaswamy’s award winning 
Landscape III did not reach a standard 
good enough to deserve any award. She 
showed better works in the National 
Exhibition this year. 

In the sculpture section M. Dharmani’a 
Sculpture in Metal has been adjudged the 
best work. I cannot agree with this 
award. The two thin sheets of perforated 
metal pieces have been badly composed. 
The sculpture has no sense of unity, and 
the two pieces stand separately on their 
own without merging into one. On the 
other hand, I found two very interest¬ 
ing sculptures. One, Sprouting Seed in 
bronze by Raghav Kanoria, which sur¬ 
prisingly missed the attention of the 
judges. The other. Space Environment by 
Janak Narzarv, is a very intelligent com¬ 
position in wire mesh. The ingenuity of 
using the material and composing the 
same deserves praise. 

The standard of the exhibition could 
have been improved if some more sifting 
was done at the time of the selection. 
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Jottings 


□ Elizabethan England, they say, was a 
nest of singing birds -besides being an 
officially sponsored breeding ground for 
overrated pirates on the high seas. 
Today's England under Elizabeth II pro¬ 
mises to be a den of growling old socia¬ 
lists, pushing their island inexorably 
leftward. Not for nothing perhaps that 
Marx chose the British Museum as his 
undisturbed haunt to write Das Kapital. 
If the Tories can nationalise the Rolls- 
Royce and introduce far-reaching econo¬ 
mic controls, the Labour Party must leap 
farther if only to retain its ideological 
credibility. But who, and how Marxist, 
are its left wingers ? Interestingly, not 
long-haired youngsters like the irascible 
Young Socialists of West Germany. The 
Labour Party's radicals were young in 
the days of the Spanish Civil War. They 
are now veterans, if not from the work¬ 
ing class, of the woiking class move¬ 
ment. But they have their moorings 
within constitutional confines. Ever since 
Labour’s electoral defeat in 1970, they 
are listened to with increasing respect. 
And after Britain’s entry into the 
European club, its low growth rate has 
been galling by comparison. Redistribute , 
or perish seems to be the old socialist 
slogan in its new’ coinage. Writes one 
British socialist with a discoverer's 
delight: “If Christ had left the loaves and 
fishes in the possession of their original 
owners, the quantity would have remain¬ 
ed static : by dividing and redistributing 
them, he was able to feed 10,000—the 
first example, one might say, of an 
‘economic miracle’.” 

□ What is Kuropa ? Like the new 
Europe, it is a child of Eurocratic fancy. 
It is the name of a well-heeled monthly 
newspaper of, by and for the business¬ 
men of the European Nine, published 
along with Paris' Le Monde , Hamburg’s 
Die Welt , Turin’s La Stampa , and The 
Times of London. Now a common 
European currency has been launched 
in Brussels by the same magic name, 
Europa. It is a flexible concept of an 
international currency that bashfully 


offers itself to be tested by time and also 
to grow with it, during and beyond 
Europe’s run-up to full economic and 
monetary union. The national currencies 
will continue and measure their values, 
and change their parities, against it. It 
may not after all be a bad thing if the 
EEC regulations progressively inhibit 
national sovereignty (if that be possible) 
but there are disturbing signs of the 
European Community becoming essenti¬ 
ally a businessman's preserve, a ‘marriage 
bureau’ where industrial and commercial 
firms can profit from new partnership 
deals. Can Europe be held together by 
its benevolent (?) businessmen, without 
a common political philosophy ? As of 
now, Brussels draws the sunshine; Stras¬ 
bourg lurks in the shadow. 

□ “Ours is a generation sentenced to 
hard labour", Nehru used to remind the 
crowds that collected at his every stop. 
That is a punishment which no self- 
respecting people can escape, but by 
some quirk of fate, we have managed to 
postpone the ‘evil day.’ For three weeks 
running, the working week has been 
effectively wrecked by prescribed idleness 
or enforced holidays. There is a certain 
incongruity about a festival of lights in a 
land that is plunged abruptly into dark¬ 
ness every other day ; about a feast after 
a month long lent when most people 
have lived wearily through many lean 
months now ; about a day's strike m 
protest against prices which have been 
rising pitilessly for a year or two. And 
now we move on to a week-long govern¬ 
ment promoted celebration starting with 
Nehru's birthday and culminating in 
Mrs Gandhi’s. We have contrived to 
condemn to hard labour the generations 
to come. 

□ If petrol has its combustible uses, its 
impossible price brings its own blessings. 
Last weekend, Delhi’s roads looked 
pleasantly wider, noiseless and smokeless. 
And the few thoughtful motorists to be 
seen were not overkeen to speed. But 
what one missed was a re-eruption of 
the bicycles that had made the Delhi of 
the fifties look like a city of bikeways. 
In Europe and the USA, bikes are back 
and booming and nobody is the worse 
for it. Any suspicion that India had 
moved irretrievably into what Mrs Gandhi 
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once described picturesquely as the 
‘scooter age’, was cleared when (on a day 
that was happily free from shortage of 
newsprint or strike by press workers), 
one was non-nonplussed to see in the 
morning newspaper a larger-than-life 
picture of the prime minister taking, after 
the fashion of some Victorian duchess, to 
a buggy borrowed from what was once a 
viceregal menage. Even more heartlifting 
for pedestrians or pedalers would be the 
sight of Kamlapati Tripathi proceeding 
to renew his expired oath of office in a 
bullock cart. Though not in Lucknow, 
he can still make it in Delhi. 

□ Elsewhere in this issue there is a 
hopeful prediction that India's marine 
product exports this year may liandsomeiy 
exceed the target. Enterprising exporters 
seem to be vying for the president's gold 
medal or some such shining symbol of 
self-fulfillment. One hears of quality 
control, deep freezing, zero rejection. 
Norwegian trawlers, but hardly about 
the man who catches the fish from a old 
catamaran or a modern motorised boat. 
For the fisherman, life is rough and tough, 
a struggle against the elements. The 
novel Chemmeen and the film of that 
name, which etched his life in bold, 
sensitive lines were acclaimed by critics 
as well as the not-so-critical. Our coast¬ 
line is long and lovely and may it stay 
that way. But should the fisherman 
live his life much the same way as it was 
in Ashoka’s time -a wage-slave without 
a champion, unprotected against the 
hazards of his hereditary calling, steeped 
in ignorance and superstition ? 
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□ Barely a week after it was announced 
that Kamlapati Tripathi would continue 
as chief minister of U P., H N. Baiiuguna 
was flamed the new chief minister. 
1 ripathi is to join the central cabinet. 

□ The government has increased the 
price of all refined petroleum products 
i'\cept naphtha. The highest rise is m 
the price of petrol which has risen by 
Rs 1.07 per litre. The incidence rising 
out of the increase in crude oil prices is 
only 7 pats? per litre; the government is 
increasing the excise duty by Re 1 to 
reduce consumption. The total increase 
in the price of kerosene is 20 paise a litre. 
FueFoil, diesel oil and light diesel oil 
are not to cost more. Meanwhile Esso 
has announced that its supplies of crude 
oil will be cut by 25 percent. 7 he taxi 
and scooter fares have risen m proportion 
to the increased petrol price. The first 
ever hartal in the capital was held to 
protest against the price rise; it was 
sponsored by the leftist Parties and the 
Jan Sangh. 

□ The US president Richard Nixon is 
passing through another searing public 
debate over the disclosure that two of 
the nine Watergate tapes which could 
ihrow light on his role in the bugging 
cover up are missing. 

□ Assam has taken over the wholesale 
trade in rice and has set itself the pro¬ 
curement target of 1.5 million tons of 
paddy. N|adhya Pradesh has raised the 
price of wheat to be supplied to whole¬ 
sale dealers from Rs 84 to Rs 96 per 
quintal for the superior quality. 

U The former Soviet dissident leader 
p yotr Yakir, who was sentenced to three 
Kars in prison in September, has been 
Irced and ‘exiled* to a city near Moscow. 

□ Kenya has broken off diplomatic rela¬ 
ys with Israel. 

□ The Israeli prime minister Golda 
Meir has opposed the idea of a unilateral 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from posi- 
hons they have held since the Arab-Israeli 
ceasefire. She said it is impossible to 


determine the exa-.t military positions of 
the two sides when the U.N. Security 
Council issued its first call for a ceasefire 
on 22 October. The Egyptian president 
Anwar Sadat made quick visits to Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia where he conferred 
with the rulers of the two countries as 
well as with the Syrian president 
Hafez al Assad. Arab oil states have 
escalated their oil weapon programme of 
production cuts with a new formula 
for total embargo on supplies to 
some more major consumers. The 
states announced that each would reduce 
production this month to 75 percent of 
the September output, with a further 
5 percent cut in December. The 25 per¬ 
cent cut would include an embargo 
already imposed on shipments to two 
countries so far declared pro-lsracl. 
Canada, South Africa and Trinidad have 
been added to Saudi Arabia's embargo 
list. 

□ Sri Lanka has announced sweeping 
financial concessions to aliens domicile 
in the island. Foreign residents will not 
have to pay income tax, tax on incomes 
from abroad or wealth tax on wealth 
abroad. They will be exempted from 
the income ceiling law and the compul¬ 
sory savings law and would be given a 
better exchange rate for their remittances 
to Sri Lanka. 

□ Faced with a wave of speculation 
against its curiency, the Japanese govern¬ 
ment has allowed the value of the yen 
to drop to 275 yen per US dollar from 
the previous market rate of 266. 

□ Under the ‘ideological purge* in 
universities announced by the Chilean 
military junta, thousands of students 
have been debarred from further studies 
and all 8 Chilean universities now have 
admirals and generals as rectors. 

□ 32 policemen and three demonstra¬ 
tors were injured in Athens in an anti- 
government demonstration marked by 
shooting. 30 people were arrested includ¬ 
ing a former air force colonel who was 
dismissed after the 1967 coup d’etat. 
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j| CLIPPINGS 

□ A majority of Israelis say they do not 
hate Arabs at all despite the surprise 
attack on their country by Egypt and 
Syria on the holiest religious holiday of 
the year, Yom Kippur, a poll showed. 
When the question : “Do you hate 
Arabs?” was asked the day after the Oct 
ft attack, 49 percent said they did not hate 
Arabs. When the same question was 
asked on Oct 16, the figure of those who 
did not hate Arabs rose to 53 percent. 

□ The f rench national assembly may 
soon be asked to vote a bill that would 
•kill a French on-thc-way-to-work insti¬ 
tution : the glass of brandy or rum that 
often accompanies an carl) morning 
coffee. The health minister, replying to 
a question on an article that calls alcoho¬ 
lism France’s principal health problem, 
said it would be desirable to ban tlie sale 
of alcohol in bars and cafe-, before 10 
a.m 

□ One can never look enough at the 
feet of snobs. They have a special shape 
due to having stepped on other people’s 
heads. 

□ Snobbishness can be the maharani 
who refused caviar at a banquet with the 
excuse that “my docter has forbidden me 
to eat eggs" or a valet who comforted 
the bereaved family of his late and 
supersnobbish employer by declaring, 
‘*Do not think JViadame unhappy. This 
evening, she dines with God." 

□ The 38 year old president of a 
university, recently grew a beard to try to 
bridge the generation gap. But he figured 
it was a losing cause, he said, when he 
passed a hushy-chinned student on 
campus and the youth told him : “Guys 
like you are giving beards a bad name." 

G A candidate lor the post of highway 
superintendent in the town of Carrollton, 
New York, is having problems with his 
campaign posters. When the first ship- 
men t arrived, the message was “Vote for 
Crooks". He ordered another lot. The 
message this time : “Vote tor Frank 
Crooks". 



□ Parts of an ancient city, which 
archaeologists say might be as significant 
to the history of civilization as Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, have been discovered 
about 10 miles south of Naples. Altho¬ 
ugh full-time excavations have only 
recently got under way, the archaeologists 
have unearthed an almost perfectly 
preserved major villa dating from the 
Roman period and traces of other villas 
and habitations. 

□ The first permanent road bridge to 
link Asia and Furope across the Bosporus 
has been inaugurated. The 1074-metre 
long main span of the suspension bridge, 
64 metres over the famous waterway, 
is the longest in the world outside the 
IJS and joins the Asian and European 
parts of Istanbul. 

□ The police department in Bihar has 
the unique distinction of paying barely 
95 paise as stitching charges for a shirt, 
a pair of trousers and a greatcoat —all 
of wool—to the tailors it engages lor 
equipping its constables for the rigours 
of winter. 

□ Reacting to the Arab oil boycott, the 
Dutch government imposed a total ban 
on all Sunday pleasure motoring. It 
will be part of the first phase of restric¬ 
tions to be placed on Dutch oil use. 

□ The USSR annually produces nearly 
800 pounds of potatoes for every man, 
woman and child in the land. 

□ Orthodox priests still perform many 
of the traditional ceremonies of birth, 
marriage and death in the Russian 
countryside. 

□ Some years back, all the best people 
in Washington- expect Chester Bowles 
and Harold Stassen -came to bipartisan 
agreement that the most shameful thing 
a person could do with power w'as not 
use it. 

□ Perhaps the only surviving witness 
to the Battle of Plassey is a banyan tree 
in a hamlet of West Bengal. The tree, 
with over 1100 aerial roots scattered 
over a two hectare area in Arabpur 
village, near Plassey, was described in old 
settlement records as “one of the largest 
trees in the world". 

□ The naval base at Salisbury Island 
near Durban will become the first head¬ 
quarters of South Africa’s first Indian 
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service battalion. The battalion will be a 
naval unit, commanded and controlled 
by the South African navy. 

□ Though computer and experts in the ■ 
New Delhi census office are still proces¬ 
sing the statistics of languages thrown 
up by the 1971 population figures, 4 
the studies already made are bound 
to disconcert the followers of Hindi. 
While it is true the number of persons 
who recorded Hindi as their mother 
tongue has increased from 133.4 million 

in 1961 to 162.57 million, this 22 percent 
increase is lower than the all-India popu¬ 
lation growth of 24.80 percent during the 
decade covered by the two censuses, 
Persons whose mother tongue is Hindi 
now constitute 29.67 percent the total - 
population against 30.3 percent in 1961. 
This means that millions of people in 
Hindi-speaking states who opted for 
Hindi as their mother tongue in 1961 
have now opted for other languages. 

□ The following notice appeared in 
a small-town newspaper: “On next 
Wednesday evening the ladies’ aid will 
hold a rummage sale at the Methodist 
church. Good chance to get rid of am- 
thing not worth keeping but too good to 
throw away. Bring along your husband." 

□ A new microphone has been made 
which picks up sound from the speaker’s 
ear and not from his mouth. The micro¬ 
phone, patented by a British firm, is 
placed over one ear and mounted in a 
headphone assembly. As one speaks, 
the ear drum vibrates and the microphone 
picks up the sound coming out of the 
car. 

□ There is more oil and coal in the * 
world than most people think, Prot 
Gunnar Hambrcaeneus, director of the 
Swedish Academy of Technology, said. 

In 1970 alone, for an extraction of 5000 
million tons of oil, new reserves of 19,000 
million tons were discovered. 

□ The Israeli rapid call-up system is a 
superb feat of organisation which has 
won admiration—sometimes reluctant’' 
admiration—throughout the world. In the 
middle of a radio programme yqu hear a 
a few pips followed by a code phrase 
(‘pocket spar-ncr’ or ‘good meal’ or 
‘steel hook’) which immediately puts a 
few' thousand men on the road to a. 
prearranged point. 
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The Economy 


Cost of Complacency 

We haven’t seen or heard the last of 
the impact of the “oil war” on our 
wobbly economy. When Saudi Arabia 
announced a 10 percent cut in crude 
oil supplies, a nonplussed government 
hurriedly hiked the price of petrol by 
65 percent and even more callously of 
kerosene by 43 percent. The Arab oil 
states have now decided to cut produc¬ 
tion to 75 percent of their September 
'output. >TJie effect of this on supplies to 
India is as yet unknown. The three 
foreign oil companies who have a total 
refining capacity of 7.75 mn tons have 
announced substantial cuts in their crude 
imports— they do not feel called upon to 
spare India its share of the overall shor¬ 
tages they (and their home countries) 
are facing. Rising prices apart, the 
reliance on these foreign firms for assured 
supplies (which is the alleged justification 
I for long for the government’s ambivalent 
f policy towards them) has proved to be 
misplaced in the face of the middle-cast 
crisis. Warnings have not been wanting 
about the need for having adequate 
government-to-government long term 
deals with Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Libya or 
Iran, and in the longer term, possibly 
with Indonesia and Malaysia. Pakistan, 
IJ.K., France and some other countries 
have been spared by Saudi Arabia while 
imposing the 10 percent cut. Their 
diplomats apparently have quicker res¬ 
ponses than their Indian counterparts. 

Bitter Harvest 

Economic statistics is in obvious need 
of being rescued from politicians. Alter¬ 
natively the impending cabinet reshuffle 
ought to see Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
finally out. Not that an agriculture 
jninister should not preside over a stea¬ 
dily falling per capita rate of domestic 
availability of foodgrain (it was less in 
J 972 tharfin 1960), but there should be 
some statutory check on tailoring figures 
t0 political ends. After a record food- 
grain crop of 108 million tons in 1970-71, 

tumbled to 104 tons the next year. 
Till a week ago, the 1972-73 figure was 


put by official sources roundly at 100 
million tons. Having spent a couple of 
hundred crores extra on a “crash pro¬ 
gramme” for the rabi crop of that year, 
they dared not go below three figures. 
But in his latest revelation before his 
ministry’s consultative committee of 
parliamentarians, the final (?) figure for 
1972-73 is mentioned as 95 million tons. 
And in what looks like a pendular reac¬ 
tion, the current year’s output is forecast 
with superhuman precision as 115 million 
tons—67 million for the kharif crop 
lately harvested and 48 million for the 
rabi for which the sowing season is barely 
over. A stage has come when ministe¬ 
rial statistics have lost their credibility 
and ministers all sense of shame. It is 
time national economic statistics is made 
the responsbility of an independent apoli¬ 
tical organisation functioning, like the 
auditor general, under the constitution 
rather than under one or more ministers. 

The Fish That Got Away 

The achievement so far in the current 
year in the export of marine products 
strengthen the hope that the annual tar¬ 
get of Rs 65 crores may be exceeded by 
at least 10 crores. In tonnage it may 
come to 55,000 or so. Those connected 
with the trade see no serious obstacle in 
touching Rs 120 crores by the end of the 
decade- provided a few things are atten¬ 
ded to in the meantime. Greater discip¬ 
line among the exporters to reduce the 
rejections arising from substandard qua¬ 
lity, short weight or misgrading is one 
requirement. This field has lately attrac¬ 
ted foreign companies and large industrial 
houses, not all of whom catch their own 
fish lor processing and export. The small 
and medium exporters need some protec¬ 
tion against unequal competition. It is 
now admitted that the official scheme for 
indigenous fabrication of fishing trawlers 
has foundered—it was an attempt at im¬ 
port substitution for its own sake. Had 
the import of more trawlers been allowed 
in time, marine export earnings would 
have picked up even faster. 

Sustaining the Boom 

A cut in the excise duty for hessian 
and carpet backing coupled with a bum¬ 
per crop and a marked revival of prices 
in foreign markets has dramatically brigh¬ 
tened the prospect for the jute industry. 


The outlook was bleak even three months 
ago (DW 16 August 73). If the railways 
can move the stocks and the congestion 
at the Calcutta port eases a bit, there is 
nothing to prevent the ambitious export 
strategy from pulling it off. But the 
exultation can be shortlived. West 
Bengal's jute mills are among the oldest 
and least tended production units in the 
country. The plea of lack of funds for 
modernising the machinery has hardened 
into a habit and there is every danger of 
it destroying the prosperity in the wake 
of the excise relief and export earnings. 
This is the time for the government to 
apply whatever persuasion and pressure 
possible on the mills. 

Unrefined Reform 

India accounts for about 75 percent 
of the international trade in cardamom. 
The Cardamom Board is expected to 
co-ordinate the activities of the planters 
(in Kerala and Mysore), the auctioneers 
and the exporters. But problems persist 
and have lately increased for the producer 
as well as the exporter. In recent years 
prices in the London market have slum¬ 
ped from £ 2.25 per lb in 1970 to £ 1.57 
per lb in 1973, though there has lately 
been a slight recovery. Last month the 
board decided that payments to planters 
of Rs 500 or more will be by cheque. 
Auctions were disrupted as planters insis¬ 
ted, for obvious reasons, on payment by 
cash. The board yielded. Another new 
regulation was that goods for export 
should be despatched only against letters 
ot credit, but traders needed more time 
than given them to get through this over¬ 
seas banking formality. The latest rum¬ 
pus has risen from yet another reform 
banning the practice of giving one per¬ 
cent of the goods as samples to traders 
during auctions; the traders are boy¬ 
cotting the auctions. The board’s 
approach may be paved with good inten¬ 
tions, but the unnecessary surprise it 
springs on those affected recoils on the 
trade as a whole. The only good news 
for cardamom is the prospect of a trading 
community being formed between the 
main producers, India, (annual output 
3500 tons) Guatemala (1000 tons) aqd 
Tanzania (300 tons), with the possibility 
of Sri Lanka and Thailand joining in 
later. Wastefu 1 competition can be avoi¬ 
ded by sharing the markets. 
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The Rank-and-Filer 

I 


PADATIK 

Produced and directed by Mrinal Sen 

For a long time Indian films have 
been used to corrupt the consciousness 
of our people. The dominant theme of 
good triumphing over evil has lulled the 
despondency or anger caused b> the 
injustices that occur in our society. 
Films have truly been the opiate of the 
masses. Some regional films, like the 
Gujarati Kanku and the Malayalam 
Chenmieen, were better than most, because 
they portrayed social realities. However 
their study of problems was superficial. 
The makers of these films were politically 
conservative or at least cautious; they 
just skimmed over the issues, and tended 
to oversimplify them. This is true e\en 
of film makers like Satyajit Ray. who 
seldom forgot to be conservative. His 
latest film Ashani Sanket (Distant Thun¬ 
der), supposed to be a picture of the 
Bengal famine of 1943, has aptly been 
described as one of “chocolate cream 
hunger". 

But times change. The 7th decade 
has yielded a few films where the old 
values are challenged : Utpal Dutfs 
Ghum Bhangar Gan , Mrinal Sen's Inter¬ 
view and Calcutta 'll. The narrative 
style has been rejected by Sen, who 
believes in conservatism in neither con¬ 
tent nor form. Dutt's and Sen’s advent 
into the area of the political film is signi¬ 
ficant in this year of food import, ration 
cut, mass discontent, food riot : this 26th 
year of freedom to starve. 

The theme of radatik (The Rank-and- 
Filer), recently released here in Calcutta, 
is that to strengthen the communist 
movement we have to fight against blind 
allegiance to the leadership, to be a true 
marxist, one has to struggle continuously 
against reformism—that is, the efforts 
merely to tinker with this society by a 
bit of reform here or there—on the one 
hand, and left wing anarchy (terrorism) 
on the other. 


The theme is communicated through 
the story of Sumit, an extremely radical 
youth (Dhritiman Chatterjee) who hides 
from the police in the posh flat of an 
advertising executive, Mrs Shiela Mitra 
(Simi). He starts to question his leaders' 
policies and they eventually question his 
integrity. There is a bitter rift. But the 
fugitive decides he must oppose what he 
feels arc his leaders' deviations from true 
marxism. 

Meanwhile, Mrs Mitra, the victim of 
a disastrous marriage, becomes more and 
more sympathetic- nothing more--toward 
the fugitive. 

The hero's father (Bijon Bhattacharya) 
meets his son in a moment of despera¬ 
tion. Once a freedom fighter, the father 
was not able to keep on fighting. But 
he realises that the struggle to build a 
new’ society is endless. 

The idea that a scotch-gulping adver¬ 
tising executive can become a fellow- 
tiavcller of the communists, is a rare 
excercise in imagination. But Padatik 
is on the whole based on a poor story. 
The exploration and discovery which 
come from a genuine sense of intensified 
introspection are missing. The film has 
a good many oversimplifications, exag¬ 
gerations and platitudes. Sen substitutes 
a liquorice stick for his usual wormwood. 
There are elements of ex cathedra theore¬ 
tical pronouncements. And that is why 
the embellishments on the surface of the 
subject matter, in spite of ingenuity, 
especially in such scenes as Sumit’s letter 
to the party leader, the reportage style of 
depicting current calamities, the open¬ 
ing shot of a vibrant Calcutta, never 
intensify. 

The scene of the party in honour of 
Mrs Mitra seems false, expedient and 
ineffective. There are elements of repeti¬ 
tion and digression : the hero’s father 
is unnecessarily introduced twice, there 
is undue reference to Mrs Mitra’s son’s 
cricket-playing, unimportant events like 
the dialogue between the. client and the 


ad-executive at a board session are I 
brought in. 

Yet the film’s ingenuity is undeniable, 
especially the satirisation of Mrs Mitra \ 
comment about sharing her flat without 
struggle with the radical; this is satirised- 
with reference to scenes of liberation, 
struggles in Africa, Vietnam and Latin 
America. Sen effectively uses small 
events, a time signal when it is time for 
the hero to come out of bed, the letter 
episode, telling pictures of processions, 
radio comments on the fugitive. He has 
a dry sense of humour, ably supported 
by K. K. Mahajan's photography. Sen 
shows the inside of things by staying 
outside. He probes with ijeony, used 
with a refinement that does not compro¬ 
mise his compassion. He constructs 
little vignettes to illustrate his point 
about “criticism, unity and criticism”. 
And despite its imperfections Padatik 
is moving 

□ SOUGATA BANERJ El 



WAITING FOR GODOT 

By Samuel Beckett 

Presented by Theatre Action Group 

The fight is not with TAG, it is with 
Beckett. Agreed, that one has some 
brilliant moments of theatre with him, but 
why make the waiting so dismal ? That 
sadistic entity called Godot, seems to 
come but never does. There was a dream 
in youth, of the “happily ever after”. 
It prolongs into a nightmare of eternal 
waiting. And then comes old age where 
waiting can be only for death as life’s 
passions, mental agility and physical 
prowess have long gone by. 

Deedee waits because hope is ever 
present in his aging but spritely being. 
Gogo would have given up long ago; 
Deedee goads him on. Lucky, the slave, 
is a rusted automaton, hardly aware he 
exists. His master Pozzo’s helplessness 
comes from his total dependence on one 
such as him. No wonder that Pozzo totv 
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lands up in a vacuum, with all his bar¬ 
barity nullified. 

Beckett’s dramatic vocabulary consists 
neither of scintillating dialogue, nor of 
gripping incidents. He depends on the 
actors and the atmosphere for effect. By 
intonation and movement the actors give 
the dialogue its poignancy. In spite of a 
dash of slapstick, action docs not deteri¬ 
orate into buffoonery. It only deepens 
the tragic comment on life The incident 
is simple—namely, waiting for Godot. But 
it is this hopeless w-a-i-t-i-n-g which 
crawls out to grip the entire auditorium. 
The players “kill lime" by song, dialogue 
and acrobatics while the audience tosses 
and turns (utilely in the scats. Had the 
waiting continued for another half-hour, 
one would have not waited lor Paradise 
itself. But of course, the dose is skilfully 
administered : so much and no more. 
At times one is not sure whether to 
admire or to curse the dramatist. 

The set is as dreary, though most 
effective. A tree sans leaves, a few 
stones and a log of wood. One may 
have wandered into T. S. Elliot's waste¬ 
land . the sum total here, is bleak impo¬ 
tence. The evening light switches over 
to the night, bringing relief because at 
last one may begin to consider going 
home : to cat, to sleep. The waiting 
will begin again, but nevertheless. . 

That is Go do I for you, real, inevitable, 
for this TAG deserves all praise. 

Barry John is perhaps the best actor 
one has seen on the Delhi stage. Some 
ot the good productions of recent times 
have revealed extremely competent acting, 
hut this has been mainly due to the 
synthesis of the playwright's intention 
and the director's vision : a shortcoming 
cf experimental theatre, as also its 
strength. John, however, is an entity 
^dependent of both the playwright and 
the director. His transformation from 
'i witch in the recent A Macbeth to 
l^ecdce in Waiting lor Godot is achieved 
bv sheer acting talent. Though Vijay 
Tankha has a marked Hindustani accent, 
as Gogo he is an adequate foil to John, 
^anjay Acharya as Lucky and Himanshu 
Jani as Pozzo, are both good. The little 
fcllow, Robin Bartholomew, is sweet— 
°nly too shy. He must learn to look 
the audience straight in the face. 

□ REETA SONDHI 



They are pleasant to have around, 
Kaushik Chakravarty's paintings. They 
lighten your mmd with their gay 
brightness and most of them don’t 
furrow your forehead with the weighty 
thoughts behind them, because there 
seem to be no such thoughts in the 
background. Most of his pictures are 
impressionistic likenesses of animals, 
vibrant spreads and splashes of rich 
turquoise, smooth golden yellow, near¬ 
black purple.. which represent fairly well 
different moods of the tiger, different 
postures of the ostrich and views of other 
animals. The arrogant line of the ostrich 
head is brought out curiously well in 
the swift paint application in Ostrich III. 
The novelty in the series of Tiger paintings 
lies in the quiet silver-paint background. 
In Seahorse in blue water , the red sea¬ 
horse is not half as intriguing as the 
water, white splashes surrounded by 
minute teardrops on large cool turquoise 
splotches themselves on an oil-white 
expanse the effect is delicately laccy. 

One's brow furrows when one comes 
to the Life in the deep and I'cstasy scries. 
The colours and composition arc not 
extraordinarily noteworthy, nor are they 
annoying. It is the inability to under¬ 
stand the painter’s thoughts behind the 
paintings that is disturbing. What life 
of the deep is he trying to bring to our 
mind 7 Or is he trying to convey that 
the seas contain myriad creatures 7 (If 
this latter, he does not quite convey 
the feeling of abundance.) In his Ecstasy 
series, is he trying to describe in paint 
the feeling itself, or what evokes feeling 
in him 7 7"o smoothe one's forehead 

brow again, one returns to the easy, 
sunny animal pictures, especially the 
orange and green Goldfish /, effective in 
its simple duo-tonality, and Ostrich IV 
with its combination of colours so happy 
that no one colour is noticeable to the 
detriment of the others and the harmony 
of the whole. 

From Chakravarty's work, painted 
perhaps with a light heart and with such 


a feeling seen, one turns to the brooding 
of Shuvaprasanna Bhattacharya also dis¬ 
played at Triveni. The cause of the gloom 
is obvious : Bhattacharya is fixated on the 
death that makes all the things of this 
earth, transient. Skulls and corpses and 
drooping flowers recur in his work, their 
melancholic significance paralleled by the 
sombre shades he uses. In illusion / 
a beast's grinning skull lies under the end 
of a Jlowerstalk bearing a ghostly blue 
flower. In Illusion // two similiar ghostly 
blue flowers in a vase, are wilting. In 
Illusion VI a giant flower lies beside the 
crossed hands of a corpse, the head of 
which we cannot sec and the body of 
which is signified only by the line of 
the pale arms. These and the other 
works would be oppressive in their dark 
dread, were it not for our awe at the 
delicate blending of shades which cover 
the works with the translucence of 
uncarthliness- paradoxical as it may 
seem that the careful capture of the 
ashenness of death relieves the gloom of 
these pictures nf death. 

□ A. S. 
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Beyond Malthus—Population and 
Power 

By Noil \V. Chamberlain 
B(j'i( Boohs 
220 pages 

The central thesi* ol Chamberlain's 
work is that the most serious population 
problems arise not from any imminent 
danger ol the growth in population 
swamping available resources, but from 
critical and inexorable shifts in the 
relative economic and political powers of 
different groups within society. 

Thus the book entreats to shill 
from regarding population changes in 
Malthusian perspective to another per¬ 
spective that focuses on the pressures of 
people on people. While this might be 
a fetching idea, the author's supporting 
evidence is surely flaccid. Most ol the 
data can be labelled as casual empiricism 
though Chamberlain’s basic position 
goes unchallenged. We wish we had 
been provided with sufficient documenta¬ 
tion so that it could be ascertained if the 
central thesis is factual or apocryphal. 

Nevertheless, the provocative thesis 
that the author puts forward, delves into 
the concept of the total dependency ratio 
i.e., the ratio of economically unproduc¬ 
tive members to the economically pro¬ 
ductive members of society. The author’s 
somewhat frothy notion is that a larger 
population is more conducive to new 
knowledge and technological progress. 
Quite interestingly, he supports this on 
the basis of the law' of large numbers. 
But somehow he forgets that the law also 
gives a larger number of strays in both 
sides of probabihtv as the aggregate 
population will burgeon. Nowhere has 
the author posited that the percentage of 
constructive geniuses m an> population 
is larger than the percentage of destruc¬ 
tive geniuses. However, like Simon 
Kuznets in his Economic Growth and 
Structure . he believes that since the 
proportion of ‘mute Miltons' and ‘un¬ 


fulfilled Newtons’ is roughly constant, 
population growth produces an absolutely 
larger number of intellectual titans. 

Lxaniining the trends in urbanisation, 
the author observes that in developing 
countries f‘iapid urbanization proceeds 
without the galvanizing effect of rapid 
industrialization.” He further attempts 
to show why mequ ilities in income and 
wealth, which are always a threat to 
political stability, tend to increase with 
population growth. The nonpropertied 
in developed countries and the masses in 
developing countries are bound to be¬ 
come ripe for a political imbroglio as 
inequalities widen. 

Chamberlain sums up with a rather 
plaintive note when he declares : “If the 
situation confronting the underdeveloped 
nations is a bleak one, it is not because, 
or not only because, of a fear that 
Malthusian remedies for excessive popula¬ 
tion will manifest their inexorable 
presence. It is as much because the 
pressures generated can explode a 
Pandora’s box ol' political effects which 
will not leave the West untouched.’' 

The book is an exciting addition to 
the literature on economic development. 
In spite of the fact that many an econo¬ 
mist would not consider the hypothesis as 
‘operationally meaningful', its acid test 
alone can lead to any mature judgment. 

□ NAVTN CHANDRA JOSH I 

Selected Works of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Volume II 

Orient Longman 
451 Pagos Rs GO 

Whatever the verdict of history on 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s achievements and 
lailures, his influence on the minds of 
his contemporaries was profound, often 
permanent. That this should be so with¬ 
out his propounding any distinctive 
political philosophy of his own appears 
rather uncommon. The first volume in 
the present series of Selected Works gave 
little clue of his potential as a leader of 
men. But this second volume, which 
covers the short period 1923-27, shows 
the rapid transformation of a passive 
observer into a reluctant revolutionary. 
He was hurled into the whirlpool of 
Indian politics as an “unwilling victim”. 
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When the chairmanship of the Allahabad 
municipal board was thrust on him, he 
was already the secretary of the provin¬ 
cial Congress committee. Soon he was 
to be the general secretary ol the All 
India Congress Committee. 

It was characteristic of him to inline 
the spirit of nationalism even into munici¬ 
pal affairs. And more than perhaps anv 
other Indian leader, he visualised i!,e 
nationalist' movement as dependent 
its success on forces operating on tie 
international plane. The personal letters 
and official memoranda w'hich constitute 
the bulk of this volume reveal Nehru 
unusually free from rigid views, but 
absolutely clear about the principles, 
priorities and purposes that snould guide 
work at the local, national or inter¬ 
national levels. His loyalty to the g'uil 
of complete independence was uncompro¬ 
mising, unlike Gandhi who was then 
prepared for ‘dominion status’. I hi 
mentality remained revolutionary, while 
adapting himself as a Congress soldier 

In the Allahabad municipality, he 
faced in epitome the same species o< 
problems which he and his successors 
had later on to grapple with as prime 
minister public appointments not on 
merit but on ‘chits’, inefficiency and non- 
accountability of public servants, merest 
in staff' and expenditure, poor output ad 
low incomes. Nehru’s was almost a 
one-man battle against the collects 
slackness or incompetence of the major 
ity of his fellow workers. He was unyield 
ing in his adherence to basic values like 
honcsly, compassion, efficiency, even 
aesthetic sense, but was not inflcxibli 
when it came to matters' on whidi 
differences were possible, e.g. the use ol 
khadi by municipal employees or thi 
use of Hindustani in place of English. 

When Hindu-Muslim riots broke on 
and passion and prejudice blinded ordi 
nary men, Gandhi plunged into penauci 
and prayer. But Nehru’s was the void 
of sanity and reason. He could see the 
other man’s point of view without gi\mg 
up his own. His answer to the l-ommunal 
riots was typical : ‘Scotch our so-called 
religion and secularise our intelligent^- 
He relied on reason and did not tak 
shelter under religion or ideology. A fl( 
his willingness to expose himself to 
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influences had a virtue akin to that of 
scientific experimentation. 

N During his stay in Europe in 1926-27, 
tie was drawn towards the activities of 
the League against Imperialism, in whose 
deliberations he represented the Congress. 
He was quick to make common cause 
,mih freedom fighters in China, Mexico, 
Egypt and Indonesia, but his reports 
show that he had no illusions about any 
dnmatic offensive against imperialists. 
He associated himself with movements 
elsewhere mainly as a means for self- 
education and self-improvement. He 
uas fascinated by the Russian experi¬ 
ment when he visited that country on 
the 1 Oth anniversary of the October 
Revolution^ but his descriptive record 
of the visit shows that he was not 
wept off his feet. He did not rule out 
the possibility of Russia developing into 
1 new* type of imperialism. He had a 
total but reasoned antagonism for Britain 
,a friend of every dictator) but reason 
again saved him from hatred. 

A catholic and clear-headed approach 
0 India’s unusual travails in the twenties, 
:<uipled with an impatience to end them, 
v discernible in every page. The seeds 
independent India’s policies on 
uuiorities, economic structure, social 
noblcms and foreign affairs were sown, 
110 inly by Nehru, at the time this volume 
vus written. 

□ T. P. M. 

Enchanted Frontiers 

>v Nari K. Rustomji 

t)\ford 

pagqs Rs 12.95 

While I was searching for material to 
M on Nagaland, Mizoram and other 
rcas of northeast India, I found that 
Part from certain dryly informative 
>ooks published by the National Book 
rust, there was nothing. And that the 
prance of people in my part of the 
uuntry about this area was quite 
m pressive. 

• 

This is surprising when one considers 
he strategic importance of this area, and 
colourful and interesting people who 
^habit it. It is also a measure of how 
‘rgely we have failed after 26 years of 


independence, to inspire interest in the 
diversity of our country. 

Enchanted Frontiers is, therefore, a 
much-needed book It deals not only 
with what is now Nagaland, Mizoram, 
Meghalaya and Anmachal Pradesh, but 
also with Sikkim and Bhutan, two neigh¬ 
bours with whom we officially have 
special relations but of whom the average 
citizen, and even the educated and 
sophisticated suburbanite, often knows 
nothing. 

The context ol the introduction of 
these areas is the life of N. K. Rustomji, 
presently chief secretary to the Meghalaya 
government, who has had a widely influ¬ 
ential career in this region as, among 
other things, prime minister of Sikkim 
and adviser to the kingdom of Bhutan. 
These areas have fascinated Rustomji and 
he successfully conveys his fascination to 
his readers. 

“My interest in writing this book,” 
as he himself puts it, “has been not so 
much in the collection and presentation 
of factual data as in the study of 
situation . It has been my happy lot 
to have found myself in interesting 
places” (including amid the Mizo civil 
disobedience movement in 1948, the 
Naga rebellion, and the Chinese invasion 
of Tibet in 1950 ami of India in 1962). 
As he talks about these exciting situations 
and interesting pc jple, Rustomji emerges 
as a sympathetic person with a knack 
for identifying and appreciating the dit- 
ferent people he has come into contact 
with. 

In his preface. Rustomji says: “I do 
not write easily". Very few people do. 
Rustomji is, however, highly readable. 
One of the most important ingredients of 
his high readability is the variety and 
extent of his humour. It ranges from 
the elementary ability to perceive the 
ridiculous in situations, to wit. Wit, of 
course, can only spring from a highly 
developed sense of word-meaning and 
vvjrd-sound -an ability essential also to 
good prose. Some of Ruslomji’s des- 
crptive imagery is, therefore, memorable : 
“A little old man, shielding his brief¬ 
case from the cold drizzle as he waited 
patiently in the starless night, solitary 
and celibate.” 


The book communicates also some¬ 
thing of the challenge of working in this 
area and the nostalgia consequent upon 
the passing away of a world that one 
has, strangely, oneself helped change. 

Interesting anecdotes of well-known 
people -Nehru, Mrs Gandhi, A Z. Phizo, 
etc.—contribute to making the 333 pages 
of this personal account of life in our 
borderlands not merely informative and 
readable, but utterly charming as well. 
This paperback edition is, therefore, 
most welcome on every score. And one 
hopes that the author will carry out his 
'threat’ of a second book. 

□ PRABHU S. GUPTARA 
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Ranjit Bhatia 

A Runner Rests 


Distance running as a regular compe¬ 
titive sport requires the kind of qualities 
of endurance and perservance that makes 
a person unusual, to put in mildly. The 
outstanding personalities in this sphere 
of International Athletics have conse¬ 
quently, been men endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary attributes, some of them having 
risen to becoming national heroes. The 
1920’s had two such men, Paavo Nurmi 
(see DW IS October) who even today is 
remembered as the greatest ever Finn 
and Otto Pell/er, his conqueror who be¬ 
came better known as the man whose 
defiance of Hitler’s government led to his 
downfall and utter ruination. The early 


|sp o rt s 


post war years saw the emergence of 
three great runners, Emil Zatopek, the 
Czech who revolutionised the concept of 
distance running apart from raising his 
nation to new heights of glory by winning 
four gold medals in three Olympics, but 
whose unique personal qualities led to 
his fall from grace after his association 
with the short lived Dubcek regime. 
Vladmir Kuts, the Soviet runner took 
over from the Czech and signalled the 
beginning of Russia as a force to be 
reckoned with m endurance events. 
Chnstophei Chataway who thrilled the 
British crowds by actually beating Kuts, 
became more successful in life alter he 
entered politics His sports popularity 
led to his easy victory as a Conservative 
candidate in the British elections even at 
a time when there was a general swing 
towards Labour. Today he is prominent 
enough as cabinet minister. None ot 
these great men however, made as as¬ 
tounding an effect on international sport 
or in the life of their nation as the 
diminutive corporal from the Ethiopian 
Army, Abebe Bikila whose sudden and 


tragic death last week robbed athletics 
of its greatest man of our times. 

A very clear picture of this barefoot 
runner comes to mind when looking back 
on the Rome Olympics in 1960, the year 
when he stormed and stunned the w'orld 
of sport. It was but ten minutes before 
the start of the Marathon. The ninety 
odd runners from the world over had 
just assembled. The more well known 
faces looked relaxed, almost confident 
of their ability to tackle the 26 mile 
385 yard event, with success. There were 
some who were old hands, experienced 
but no longer young and sprightly enough 
to finish amongst the first six. Forty two 
year old Austrian FTan Gruber, for in¬ 
stance kept wishing every one good luck 
as he munched bars of chocolate in pre¬ 
paration for the race. In one corner there 
stood three Africans, quiet, alert and 
determined to make the race interesting. 
They went w ith the leaders at the gun. 
The Italian summer heat did not bother 
them, nor did the distance. One of 
them, 33 year old Abebe Bikila kept 
increasing his lead and never looked back 
till he finished the race in a new' record 
time, cheered by ecstatic Romans. 

The Ethiopian had heralded the arrival 
of Africa on the international scene but 
he was not going to be content with a 
solo win. The next four years were to 
sec him go from one success to another 
and repeat his performance almost im¬ 
mediately after an attack of appendicitis 
at the Tokyo Olympics in a faster time 
against better trained opposition. Bikila 
came near enough to achieving a treble 
in the Olympic Marathons but a sprained 
ankle robbed him of a gold at the Mexico 
Olympics. His consolation however, lay 
in the knowledge that his training mate, 
Marno Wolde was able to give Ethiopia 
its third consecutive Marathon title in 
the Olympics. Emperor Haile Selassie, 
as unusual man himself, had long before 
realised Bikila’s worth, and promoted 
him to the rank of an officer of his 
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Bodyguards and this despite the fact that 
the runner’s name had been associated 
with an unsuccessful coup bid against the 
former’s regime some time earlier. The. 
man who had managed to inspire so 
many youngsters in Ethiopia to take to 
sport was to be more than a national - 
hero and was to get the highest possible 
honour. Providence however, robbed 
Bikila of any further contribution to 
Athletics when in a car accident in 1969 
he damaged his spine and was condemned 
to a wheel chair. But the runner was 
made of sterner stulf and with grim deter¬ 
mination set about training himself for 
the World Parapeptetic Games where lie 
got a ninth place in Archcry. 

His death at the young age*of 46 has 
come at the time when Ethiopia is one 
of the leading nations in the world in the 
distance running events, as the results of 
the 1972 Munich Olympics indicate 
That he was laid to rest on 26 Octobei 
in the cometary in Addis Ababa reserved 
for national leaders is indicative of the 
regard that the nation has for Abebe 
Bikila. 1 


If eternal vigilance 
Is the price of liberty 
discussion and 
debate are 
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Pulls and Pressures 


Sinecures for defeated MPs and discredited 
>oliticians in the government’s expanding economic 
mpire are too common to make news. The practice 
>f allowing sitting members of parliament or state 
egislatures to hold “offices of profit” under the 
jovernment might amount to standing the consti- 
ution on its head but is not as rare as the current 
‘urore over Punjab’s recent ordinance may make us 
relieve. Nearly every state as well as the centre has 
lad enacted enabling laws to circumvent the dis- 
]ualification imposed by the constitution and the 
Representation of the People Act. Instances of 
egalisr ^o malfeasance are not wanting today even 
mder c jCcentral government. Punjab has followed 
llustrious precedents. 

The organised erosion of the word and spirit of 
he constitution is a sign of our undemocratic times. 
The constitution (Articles 102 & 191) disqualifies 
he holders of government offices of profit (along 
vith such categories as government contractors, dis¬ 
missed officials, insolvents, convicts and persons of 
msound mind) from being legislators. This whole- 
iome provision, founded on the salutary principles 
rf separation of functions and public acountability, 
v as soori to be perverted by a series of enactments — 
Ascribed brazenly as Prevention of Disqualification 
^cts—initially to appoint legislators to innocuous- 
°oking bodies like cooperatives, wild life advisory 
toards and text book committees; and then gradual- 
Y to offices with greater power and patronage s*ich 


as vice-chancellors of universities and chairmen or. 
directors of housing boards, improvement trusts, 
transport authorities, public corporations, commodity 
boards, commercial undertakings and so on. It is 
one thing for government to enter business ; quite 
another for the representatives of the government 
to be the representatives of business as well, for 
legislators who are to lay down policies to also pur¬ 
port to implement them. The fact that some legis¬ 
lators prefer to be a-rupee-a-year chairman or 
director of a government undertaking doesn’t add 
to their suitability or to the merit of the system. 

It is doubtful that a legislator who takes his 
parliamentary duties seriously will find the time 
necessary to take on major responsibilities in addi¬ 
tion to his own. And his functions as a legislator 
places him in a role which requires that he be not 
intimately connected with institutions on which the 
legislature has to sit in judgement. Wearing a 
double cap, he will be taking the place of the 
minister if he speaks in the legislature on behalf of 
the undertaking of which he is a functionary. He 
will be putting his fellow legislators, who have 
no inside knowledge of his undertaking, at a dis^ 
advantage in any debate on it. And if he chooses to 
criticise it in public, he places his colleagues in it in 
an adverse position. So he can neither defend, nor 
critise, nor sit unconcerned. This elementary logic, 
recognised by the founders of our constitution, has * 
been lost on those who followed. 
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Public undertakings and other autonomous encumbrance and with undivided loyalty, 

government institutions can fulfil their purpose only Punjab’s manner of introducing an obnoxious 
if placed beyond political, sectional or personal law through an impetuous ordinance adds insult to 

pressures. Neither efficiency nor accountability injury. The governor, who would have been within 

can gain through the injection of a political element his rights to withhold his approval, looks more an 

into them ; in fact both will suffer on that account. accomplice than a rubber stamp. But the problem 

Also, a part-time functionary with only the trap- is national ; nor is it confined to the ruling party, 

pings of authority can be of no functional value. Nothing short of a wholesale annullment of the 

If a legislator is specially endowed with qualities bunch of central and state laws which violale the 

invaluable for leading a state undertaking and is spirit of the constitutional provisions will do. For 

keen to serve it, he ought to prove his sincerity by this, the example has to be set by the centre on 

demitting his political office and move in without which public opinion must exert its full pressure. 

Protecting Prosperity 


International trade is not founded on human 
brotherhood. When the foreign ministers of the en¬ 
larged EEC agreed in principle, a year ago, to open 
trade negotiations with countries like India, there 
was no commitment about any treaty, no indication 
of possible terms, no mention of a desirable dead¬ 
line. During the negotiations in the middle of this 
year, the EEC gave away nothing. In the sectoral 
agreements, on jute and coir, initialled earlier 
this month, it conceded little. India’s aim of 
hammering out a code of commercial policy with 
the EEC is nowhere near fulfilment. Diplomatic 
etiquette has obliged commerce minister Chatto- 
padhayaya to describe what must have been a 
frustrating exercise, as “quite satisfactory at this 
stage.” Those who looked for a new experiment in 
internationalism can now see only an updated 
version of the earlier exploitation. 

India has been knocking at the door of the 
Common Market for a decade now for a fair res¬ 
ponse to her special needs. But, in European eyes, 
India, (or for that matter the other poor Asian 
countries) comes after not only the EEC partners 
but also the members of the European free trade 
area, the associates in the Mediterranean and the 
beneficiaries in Africa, the Caribbean and the Paci¬ 
fic of the expanded European development fund. 
Gathering the crumbs left over after the pre-emption 
of preferential trade terms on such a global scale, 
cannot obviously provide a satisfying repast. 

Primarily, India’s painful pursuit has been of 
zero tariff and relaxation of quota restrictions, to 
ease her adverse trade balance with the world’s 
largest trading bloc. For their part, the Europeans 
have been asking for bilateral free trade agreements, 
with emphasis on reciprocity—the benefits of Euro¬ 
pean technology in exchange for India’s natural 
resources. How far reciprocity is appropriate bet¬ 
ween parties of grossly unequal economic strength 
is the crux of the long-winded trade negotiations. 
Already there are signs of the weaker group consist¬ 
ing of the world’s poor having been successfully split 


and individually coaxed or coerced into accepting 
chimerical concessions. / 

1 * 

The reduction in the EEC tariff (ranging bet¬ 
ween lfi and 22 per cent) on certain jute and coir 
products by 40 per cent next January, and by another 
20 per cent in the following 12 months, is likely to bo 
almost neutralised by the simultaneous raising by 
Britain and Denmark of the tariff wall for the.se 
items from zero to the level in rest of the EEC. 
There 1 has also not been any significant increase in 
the quota for the Indian exports. It is little conso¬ 
lation therefore to be told that the aim of moving 
towards zero tariff five years later is to be further 
discussed. 

Even more galling is the increase in the rate 
of duty on Indian tobacco exported to Britain, from 
2.9 per cent to 6 per cent. Tobacco accounts for a 
tenth of what India sells to that country. The 
African associates of the EEC are unaffected by the 
move, which is intended plainly to promote Italian 
and French competitiveness, much the same way as 
the interests of the European jute manufacturers 
have been safeguarded at the cost of the jute mills 
and jute growers of India and Bangladesh. 

titr bnr^ 

Hopes are now riveted on the recently expanded 
scope of the U.N. scheme of generalised preferences 
by which tariffs are reduced to zero or near zero for 
a hundred odd manufactured items imported by the 
EEC. But agricultural goods stand excluded from 
its purview. Making the most of available conces¬ 
sions is of course necessary and sensible, but the fact 
remains that India is the worst hit by the trade 
effects of Britain’s entry into the EEC. Beyond 
petitioning at a relatively junior political level, and 
underplaying unfavourable results to the domestic 
audience, the government seems to have done little 
else. It could at least have organised a collective 
effort by countries similarly placed, such as Bangla¬ 
desh and Malaysia, and exposed the boast of * 
rich protectionist club of being “an outward looking 
community.” 
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Asutosh Rais 

Tranquillizers for the Economy 


I The prime minister, during her sudden 
rash of lours to various corners of the 
country, has spoken on an optimistic 
'note about the immediate future of the 
economy. The worst is over, she said on 
lone occasion. On another, she said her 

i 

government had taken a number of steps 
to effect an economic revival. 

i Mrs Gandhi's chief reason for seeing 
j;' bright, future is the good monsoons, 
|thercb) J ^np!ying that it was the bad har¬ 
vests that got the country into trouble. 
But this is only partly true, for, as the 
Reserve Bank points out, the carryover 
slocks were sufficient to tide over the 
crisis, and the spurt in prices was because 
of the unsuccessful takeover of wholesale 
trade in wheat. Adding fuel to the fire 
were other official policies like the crash 
rabi programme (1972-73) which added 
nothing to production but increased the 
holding power of the big farmer, thus 
enabling him to thwart the w heat take¬ 
over. The fact that it was official policy 
more than the bad harvests which caused 
inflation and shortage becomes clear 
\vhen one observes that lh? major spurt 
in prices came during the rabi season; and 
the rabi crop this year was not smaller 
than in 1972. The bad harvests are no 
excuse. 


. " oolicy apart, the major cause 

<)r a r *£Tce rise was the undisciplined 
expansion of money supply. Total go¬ 
vernment (central and state) deficit finan¬ 
cing in 1972-73 was Rs 868 crores. This 
was almost four times the planned figure 
of Rs 231 crores. In addition, there were 
the loans totalling Rs 421 crores given 
hv the centre to the state for the latter 
h> clear their overdrafts with the 

Reserve Bank. All this resulted in a 
total expansion in money supply of 17.9 
per cent» during the year. In 1971-72, 
the corresponding figure w'as 16.9 per 
cent. So that, in two years, there was 
^4.8 per cent more of money to be spent, 
an d only 3.5 per cent more of goods to 
be bought. 


These policies, then, were the villain 
of the piece, at least in the immediate 
context. What lias led Mrs Gandhi to 
see a silver lining 7 It could not be the 
Reserve Bank's effort at tighter monetary 
control, for despite various measures 
to control it, money supply with the 
public has not contracted as it normally 
does during the April-Novembcr slack 
season. The government's flat cut of 
Rs 400 crores in expenditure is also a 
naive and typically bureaucratic way of 
handling a difficult problem. If slashing 
expenditure was the answer, all one had 
to do to control inflation was to reduce 
the size of the plans. But control of ex¬ 
penditure can also mean fewer jobs, and 
hence more unemployment. It can mean 
that the rate ol investment will come 
down, leading to a future bottleneck. 
As D.P. Dhar is never tired of saying, 
the present crises are also parily the 
lagged effects of the 1966-69 plan holi¬ 
day, when investment dropped sharply. 

So slashing of expenditure is hardly 
the answer. Improving efficiency is: 
There are a number of major industries 
with idle capacity Even to the limited 
extent possible, if capacity utilisation 
can be improved, either by a better hus¬ 
banding of resources or by getting hold 
of raw materials, one will have more 
goods in the market. In the immediate 
context, this is only a remote possibility, 
for efficiency is increasingly at a discount. 
The back-up policy, therefore, is to reduce 
demand for and supply of goods. Free¬ 
zing demand can only be achieved by 
freezing wages. The country is in no 
mood for this with a 21.5 per cent price 
rise still to be compensated for. But if this 
measure is taken simultaneously with a 
number of others, thus showing clearly 
that the government means business, the 
country might be more receptive. 

(Sometimes, however, one wishes that 
it was obligatory on employers, including 
the government, to fully compensate all 
price increases. In such a situation, the 


penalties of inflation would be frighte¬ 
ning, to both the government and private 
employers. This itself would make pri¬ 
vate employers stop raising prices and 
make the government avoid inflation at 
all costs. The trouble is that the govern¬ 
ment is not directly and tangibly accoun¬ 
table for its actions.) 

But freezing wages alone cannot either 
freeze demand or curb inflation. For one 
thing, fixed waige-earners form the mino¬ 
rity of the working population. For 
another, inflation m India is partly caused 
by the activities of a large class of tra¬ 
ders who thrive in this country of shor¬ 
tages. If one accepts traditional econo¬ 
mic theory, inflation can be halted by 
inducing people to save a substantial por¬ 
tion of their incomes, i.e. postponing their 
consumption. But this can handle only a 
temporary gap between demand and 
supply of goods, whereas in India, shor¬ 
tages have existed lor some time and will 
continue to do so in the foreseeable 
future. In this context, a blood-sucking 
class of traders and hoarders can nullify 
the effect of both savings and a wage 
freeze. Even more, the skyrocketing 
prices of essential goods can force wage 
increases. 

If this is the nature of the economy, 
what is needed is to end the climate of 
shortages. Here, a good harvest will un¬ 
doubtedly be a help. But more impor¬ 
tant (since shortages cannot be wished 
away and since every harvest will not be 
a good one), the government must either 
discipline the traders by meting out 
deterrent punishment to sufficiently large 
numbers of offenders, or limit the role 
of the traders by effectively distributing 
essential goods through a public distribu¬ 
tion system. If neither of these is done 
no policy of price control can succeed. 
The traders have a stronger hold on the 
economy than most economists suspect 
and an even stronger relationship with 
the Congress party. Consequent to this 
the hitch in official policy has largely 
been one of lack of resolve. Official 
attitude to traders has been confined to 
empty threats of either DIR or hanging. 
And the public distribution system is 
neither efficient nor sufficient in its geo¬ 
graphical coverage. The essential step to 
take along with a wage freeze is to 
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remove the psychology of shortage and 
|| helplessness, for it is in this climate that 
the consumer feels powerless and the 
," trader feels that he can get away with 
anything. 

If these are the policies needed to 
bring the economy back to even keel, 
those needed for guiding it at ari adequate 
pace to prosperity are even le^s easy. 
For one thing, the ratio of net investment 
to net national income is barely over 12 
\ percent. This is lovter than what pre¬ 
vailed in the late fifties and early sixties. 
For any significant rate of growth, the 
the figure must be around 20 per cent. 
And yet, capital formation expenditure in 
1973-74 is expected to inactive by only 
6 per cent, against 26 per cent in l l )72-73. 
Capital formation expenditure in indus¬ 
tries and transport and communications 
is even expected to show absolute dec¬ 
lines. Suni-stugnution will thus continue 
to be the state of ,t flans. 

But the level of investment is only the 
more conventioi a» of problems, and seeks 
to focus attention on the use of available 
resources. On the other hand, it one 
looks at the pioblenis that have to be 
tackled, and the total lack of initiaioe so 
far in handling them, the hollowness nf 
Mrs Gandhi's pionoimccmcnls becomes 
properly clear. 1 he bottlenecks of steel, 
cement, transport, fertiliser, power, coal, 
paper and a host ot ntl.er good* cannot 
be wished away. And there is as vet 
little sign of cithci living to iemo\e the 
bottlenecks oruisiinng belter plan im¬ 
plementation in Older to avoid more such 
bottlenecks m future. 

There are other problems too. 
Unemployment, lor instance, is moun¬ 
ting. The number of jobs available 
increased by onlv 2.6 per cent last yeai, 
against an annual compound average of 
6 per cent during the third plan. If em¬ 
ployment exchange figures are any guide, 
joblessness is mounting at more than 20 
per cent every year. 

This leads one to the education system 
and the desperate need for re-orienting it 
to the national context and paying at least 
basic attention to the quality of citizens 
being spewed out. Everyone seems to 


acknowledge that our educational policy 
has been all wrong, and that we must 
discard this distorted relic of Macaulay’s 
vision. Yet, the education ministry is as 
devoid of ideas as ever, and the IJGC 
keeps bringing out findings of studies 
that convey nothing new to anyone w'ho 
is associated with the system. 

A weary giving up of the ghost is 
noticeable in other areas too. The past 
scheme of the nationalised banks—lending 
to the priority sector and the differential 
rate of interest schemes—have slowly 
ground to a halt, chiefly because the 
bank stall' were not re-oriented for the 
new role envisaged for them. hamily 
planning is making little headway, 
although this is the single most impor¬ 
tant programme for India's future survi¬ 
val. No one has any notion about how 
to get better returns for the money being 
spent. 

The Wanchoo Commission's recom¬ 
mendations regaic!mg black money have 
b\ and large been shelved. No alter un¬ 
live proposals are before the government 
for dealing with this parallel economy. 
Land leform laws have been inadequa¬ 
tely implemented, and it comes as a 
shock to be told that more land was re¬ 
distributed to the landless ihiough 
Bhuve's nnich-scoifed-at bhoodun move¬ 
ment than thiough official policy. 

While spending of mof&y on various 
projects goes on, nobody cares to lay 
down leasor.ablc norms of productivity 
per worker as well as per machine. This 
is another cause of inflation. Crores aie 
spent, blit little rolls off the production 
line. And nobody has the courage to 
discipline a comparatively pampered and 
irresponsible industrial working class. 
The result is that the National Producti¬ 
vity Council is starved ot funds and not 
allowed to plav am meaning!ul role in 
economy. Any small local small indus¬ 
tries body gets more money than the 
NPC. 

Another area of darkness is labour 
policy. Industrial unrest is on the in¬ 
crease, fanned by political patronage and 
rivalry. Increasing numbers of man-days 
arc being lost. The old measures for 
industrial peace have failed, and with the 
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major trade unions refusing to accept the 
chief recommendations of the National 
Labour Commission, an impasse has been 
reached. New ideas are once again 
absent. 

In almost any major field of national 
economic activity, the failures are equally 
obvious. But the most telling observa¬ 
tion is that despite all the talk of growth 
with social justice, all concern is with 
problems facing the comparatively fortu¬ 
nate middle class. The rural poor is the 
forgotten mass to which runaway infla¬ 
tion means nothing, for they never had 
any money to 6a;; anything anyway. 
Planning has not touched them, and 
despite Mrs Gandhi's valiant . peeches, 
their lot remains miserable. 

Various economists have successive^ 
pointed out that India's large number 
of unemployed and underemployed un¬ 
skilled labour can be turned into an asset. 
But this cannot be done until the plan¬ 
ning ba^e shifts from New Delhi to the 
districts. Creating the momentum for 
growth is not done by computing inpin- 
output tables in Yojanu Bhavan, but by 
harnessing the people's energy through 
effective local programmes. If this means 
toning up and re-orienting district le\cl 
stall, then that should be the immediate 
attention ol Mrs Gandhi's government 
It is time youify engineers and technicians 
stopped rotting in musty offices grousing 
about the generalist’s privileges. Tiny 
should, with other young men and 
women, including the urban-based, he 1 
despatched to the districts and taluk^ to 
use their enterprise and initiative* bring 
about some real development with the 
help of local men and materials. This i$ 
where re-fashioning of the education 
system comes in, for it is too much of a 
luxury to have the country’s educated 
youth become total strangers to its rural 
areas and people. 

All this calls for a substantial re¬ 
structuring of society in a way that will 
slop this obscene middle-class *rat race 
lor consumer durables. Doing this w H 
also call for a complete re-orientation <n 
the thinking of Mrs Gandhi’s govern¬ 
ment. But that is the only way to revive 
any sense of national purpose. 
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B. Kalotikar 

Loosening the Red Tape 


The minister for industrial develop¬ 
ment has announced yet another scheme 
for streamlining the system of industrial 
licensing. It comes after a number of 
quick changes introduced in icccnt years 
with the aim of rationalising industrial 
policy to get industrial growth moving. 
Actually the scheme L "nothing new. All 
its details were already contained in 
the ministry's publication “Guidelines 
for I/.ustrics—1973-74“ released a few 
months ago. 

The framework of policy for industrial 
development in the five year plans was 
provided by the industrial policy resolu¬ 
tion of 1956. However, industrial policy 
was restated every time a live year plan 
was launched. In fact changes were 
announced even in the course of a plan 
period to meet the emerging situation. 
This became fairly common when things 
were not going too well after the debacle 
of the late sixties. 

A major revision of the licensing 
policy was undertaken after the release 
of the report of the Licensing Policy 
Enquiry Committee (1969). Farly in 
1970 the government announced its new 
policy which was expected to provide 
the framework for industrial develop¬ 
ment in the fourth plan. It provided 
for a rjrof ‘core' industries consisting 
of basic, critical and strategic industries. 
Detailed development plans would be 
Prepared for these industries and neeess- 
ar > support in terms of inputs, etc., 
would be provided for their implement¬ 
ation. The core sector industries as well 
as all new investment propositions of 
ov er Rs 5 crores would be deemed to be 
hn the heavy investment sector. This 
sector would be open, along with others, 
to large, business houses and foreign 
companies. In the middle sector, involv¬ 
es investments ranging from Rs J to 5 
tT<) res, special consideration would be 
Riven for purposes of issuing licences to 
Parties other than large industrial houses, 
licence would be needed for new 


undertaking ot substantial expansion 
involving investment of Rs 1 crorc or 
less. This exemption would not, how¬ 
ever, be available to undertakings belong¬ 
ing to the large industrial houses and 
foreign companies, units requiring more 
than a certain proportion of foreign ex¬ 
change for import of machinery, etc. and 
dominant undertakings as defined in the 
Monopolies Act. 

This policy had hardly a chance of 
being put through in view of the flux in 
the political and economic situation. 
The industrial situation was not respond¬ 
ing to any stimuli. The government 
thought a fresh look at its industrial 
policy was called for even before the 
change proposed only three years earlier 
vv-re given a fair chance. The result 
was the industrial policy statement of 
February, 1973. 

This statement is supposed to provide 
the framework of (he industrial licensing 
policy in the fifth plan. It defines the 
industries which aie open, along with 
others, for participation by larger indus¬ 
trial houses and foreign companies. 
These include the core industries which 
will be of importance to the national 
economy in the fuiure, industries directly 
linked wirh such core industries and 
industries with a long term export poten¬ 
tial. Larger houses and foreign comp¬ 
anies will be eligible to establish these 
industries, provided they arc not reserved 
for the pubFc or the cooperative sector. 
The proposals from foreign companies 
will be subject to dilution of foreign 
equity and will be examined with special 
reference to technical aspects, export 
possibilities and the overall effect on 
balance of payments. Larger houses 
and foreign companies will be ordinarily 
excluded from industries not specified in 
the statement, except where production 
is meant mainly fur export. 

The February policy statement seeks 
to canalise investment in desired direc¬ 
tions by supporting licensing policy with 


appropriate fiscal policies and institu*; 
tional finance. Important private sector . 
programmes are to be kept under cons* 
tant review' and necessary steps taken to 
ensure their implementation. The state* 
merit reiterates that the foreign collabo- i 
ration policy will continue on a selective 
basis. Foreign investment will be permit¬ 
ted to the extent it brings in sophisticated i 
technology that is not otherwise available. 

It will be allowed only on a minority 
basis. 

This classification of industry and 
rationalisation of industrial policy made 
little impact on the industrial situation* 
The rate of growth of industrial produc¬ 
tion was sustained around 7-8 percent 
during the first three plan periods. It 
stagnated m the next two years, 1966-67 
and 1967-68. It picked up to reach the 
level of a little below' 7 percent in the 
next two years. But considering the low 
base from which it recovered it only 
served to restore the status quo ante. 
The annual rate of growth in the fourth 
plan is unlikely to exceed 4 percent. The 
industries minister made the painful 
announcement, while elaborating his new 
scheme ol licensing, that the growth rate 
in the terminal year of the fourth plan 
was not expected to exceed 2.5 percent. 

There is no doubt that the industry 
needs a shot in the arm. To the extent 
its difficulties cannot be ascribed to such 
uncontrollable factors as the failure of 
monsoons or the international exchange 
crisis, there is need for considered and 
concerted action. What can be the role 
of industrial licensing in such action ? 
Do the government’s licensing policy and 
procedure constitute a constraint on 
giowtli ? Some recent studies point to 
the conclusion that it is not so much the 
basic objective of industrial policy as the 
procedural delays that are responsible 
lor many ot the difficulties of industry. 
The spokesmen of industry have generally 
complained, not against the need for 
licensing or the iestriction on the big or 
monopoly houses, but against the long 
delays involved in the processing of 
industrial proposals by the government. 
Greater regulation only adds to the 
delays—not that it is exceptionable in 
itself. If this is so, the announcement 
of the new scheme of industrial licensing 
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must be welcomed, 
to do ? 


What does it seek 


According to the minister for indus¬ 
trial development, it was for the first time 
that a comprehensive plan of action had 
been prepared at every level. A manual 
of operation had been brought out 
prescribing deadlines for the movement 
of files at every stage. All the licensing 
proceedings will now be coordinated 
under one roof, viz. by an inter*minister¬ 
ial committee of secretaries, called the 
project approval board (PAB). It will 
be serviced by a secretariat for industrial 
approvals (SIA). The licensing commit¬ 
tee, the capital goods committee and the 
foreign investment board would be sub¬ 
committees of the PAB. 


This is expected to cut the licensing 
delays by 75 percent. At present it takes 
12 months to get a letter of intent, clear¬ 
ance for capital goods import or foreign 
collaboration. Under the revised proce¬ 
dures each stage will be cleared within 
90 days. A consolidated application 
will go through the three stages in 120 
days. If a case attracts the provision 


of Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, the time limit would be 
150 days. 

These time-limits will be enforced by 
making the concerned officials answerable 
for the delays. They will lace transfer, 
if they lack “the requisite calibre'’. The 
minister claimed that the licensing delays 
have already been significantly reduced, 
lathe first nine months of 1973, some 
1,796 cases were disposed of as against 
1206 cases in the corresponding period 
of 1972. 

Disposal of licensing cases is, how¬ 
ever, only a part of the story. It is 
important that licences are translated 
into factories. To ensure this, the new 
policy provides for revoking a licence, 
if the party concerned fails to fructify it, 
even after reasonable extension of time 
limit. In future letters of intent will be 
valid for 12 months instead of six, and 
can be renewed automatically for another 
12 months, if the case involved capital 
goods clearance and foreign collabora¬ 
tion. There was a long delay in convert¬ 
ing a letter of intent into a licence. In 


future, a case, not involving capital goods 
clearance and foreign collaboration 
approval, would be given a licence 
straightaway instead of a letter of intent. 
In other cases, the letter of intent would 
be automatically converted into a licence, 
once the necessary clearance or approval 
was obtained. Over 80 per cent of the 
applications for licences come from the 
delieensed sector relating to below one 
crore investment. These cases require 
licence because they need capital goods 
clearance or foreign collaboration. In 
future they will go directly to the capital 
goods committeeforeign investment 
board, as the case may be. They will 
not need a licence. . ^ 

So far so good. The question is : 
Will the scheme work ? Target setting 
may have its own pitfalls. The minister 
has threatened that the officers who sit 
on tiles will be transferred—a deterrent 
punishment indeed ! It was this very 
minister who had, not long ago, proclaim¬ 
ed that if the public undertakings did 
not improve their working, many heads 
would roll. No one seemed to be stirred 
even though threatened with such dire 
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consequences. For everyone knew that 
uo head in this country would ever roll. 
Let us assume for a moment that the 
minister means business this time. The 
officials, to save their skin and to please 
the minister by their efficiency, would 
lend to the other extreme, push the files 
as fast they can and approve half-baked 
proposals. Many more licences may fall 
by the wayside, defeating the very pur¬ 
pose of the new scheme. 

Time is the essence of the matter. 
But cutting delay cannot be an end in 
itself. Certain safeguards must be evolved 
so that, while reducing ‘delay, the basic 
objectives of industrial policy do not 
Milfcr in the process. Licences cannot 
be cornered or issued except with 
reference to an overall programme of 
development coterminous with a live year 
plan.' The latter has been in a mess since 
the fourth plan. The licensing authorities 
are not always guided by the plan pro¬ 
grammes, even when they have been for¬ 
mulated. That is why the plan objectives 
suiTer in the process of implementation. 
Another defect of the licensing system, 
which remains to be rectified, is the treat¬ 
ment of the cases on the first-comc-first- 
served basis. The relative merits of 
alternative proposals can hardly be taken 
into consideration under the present 
system. The provision of revoking un¬ 
fructified licences might,*, in theory, 
check to some extent the tendency 
to pre-empt capacities. However, in 
practice revocation itself might come up 
ler consideration after a minimum of 3-4 
years following the letter of intent. This 
can upse 1 Ibe plan calculations in crucial 
sectors. Secondly, there might indeed be 
very few, if at all, alternative proposals 
for development in the heavy investment 
sector. The public sector itself must 
move in here. 

Licensing policy is only a means and 
its efficacy is as good as the industrial 
policy. Till February 1973 the industrial 
policy was riddled with numerous con¬ 
fusing elements. For instance, the defini¬ 
tions of‘core', ‘basic*, ‘heavy’, ‘middle’ 
etc., industries were extremely arbitrary 
and operationally meaningless. Fortuna¬ 
tely the 1973 revision did away with these, 
fi presents one single list of industries 
that are open to all, including the large 


business houses and foreign companies. 
It removes the two different sets of 
criteria governing the definition of larger 
houses—one under the licensing regula¬ 
tion and the other under the MRTP 
Act by adopting the latter. This, however 
docs not mean that all the uncertainties 
surrounding the industrial policy have 
been removed for once. The government 
does not seem to be sure as to what it 
should do with the MRTP Commission. 
It may or may not consult the commission 
in all relevant matters and even if it did, 
would allow its reports to gather dust. 
Establishment of “interconnection” bet- 


A clandestine radio in an open society 
is an unsettling thought. If recent news 
reports are correct, the Jana Sangh will 
soon have its own broadcasting network 
with stations in some of the major cities. 
This appears to be a daring, almost 
desperate decision by the party. It also 
happens to be an illegal one, apart from 
the fact that it is extremely expensive to 
establish and work a radio system and 
prevent it from being detected. To an 
adult society which claims to be demo¬ 
cratic more agreeable and less contro¬ 
versial alternatives must be available. 

Under the law (The Indian Telegraph 
Aci), it is the exclusive privilege of the 
Government of India to establish, main¬ 
tain or work a transmitting station. In 
fact a specific licence is required to keep 
even a radio or television receiver. For 
the last 30 years or more, broadcasting 
has been a government monopoly and 
operated by it, under its absolute and 
direct control, very much in the manner 
of a ‘zamindan’. Through the years of 
independence, there have been many 
demands in the parliament and from 
other public platforms to clothe the All 
India Radio with some degree of auto¬ 
nomy and to infuse it with a measure 
of professional competence. In fact an 
independent committee appointed by the 
government recommended over seven 
years ago that AIR should be converted, 


ween a unit and a large house, as 
required under the MRTP Act, is a 
tricky job. The criteria regarding com¬ 
mon directorship, equity holding, etc 
cannot provide objective guidelines. 
These can be easily manipulated. 
Governments' thinking on the joint sector 
is yet to crystallise. 

There are many chinks in the govern¬ 
mental armour. You cannot fight the 
battle on the industrial front with the 
meagre weapon of licensing, even if it 
were the most effective in the given 
circumstances. 


before any other reform can be effective, 
into an autonomous corporation. Various 
reasons were given for this recommen¬ 
dation and the usual objections against it 
were also discussed. But the report of 
this committee (the Chanda Committee) 
seems only to have strengthened the 
government's resolve to keep broadcast¬ 
ing under its thumb and to resist, even 
more strongly than before, any demand 
for AIR’s freedom of internal working. 

The classic example of governmental 
prejudice was provided in mid-1967 when 
AIR refused to broadcast a speech by a 
communist member of the West Bengal 
cabinet. When questioned in parliament 
the central minister responsible said, 
tongue-in-cheek, that the episode reflec¬ 
ted, more than anything else, AIR’s 
political neutrality. When someone 
pointed out that as Home Minister 
Mr Nanda had called the communists 
traitors in one of his broadcasts, the 
minister could only say sheepishly that 
he would “look into the matter”. The 
opposition parties asked for no more 
than the reciprocal right to call Congress¬ 
men traitors. The Jana Sangh has lately 
been complaining against the partisan 
attitude of AIR, as reflected by its selec¬ 
tive and slanted presentation of facts, not 
to speak of opinion or comment. Since 
AIR is worked and controlled by govern¬ 
ment officials, many of whom are not 


The Propaganda War 

Competitor for AIR 


qualified by talent or training to be in it, 
they cannot be expected to say or do 
anything which might displease the party 
in power or the minister in charge. For 
its part, the government has realised the 
propaganda potential of the broadcasting 
system which is now being increasingly 
used to build lip the sagging public image 
of a government which has more failures 
than successes in its record. 

In a country where 70 per cent of the 
people are illiterate, the spoken word and 
the visual image have a far greater im¬ 
pact on the people than the written word. 
According to one estimate AIR’s medium 
wave covers some 350 million people. 
Even though the number of radio re¬ 
ceivers is only around fourteen million 
or so (excluding a few million unlicensed 
sets), the number ot actual listeners, 
especially in the rural areas, is much 
larger. The government-sponsored com¬ 
munity radio netwoiks have a vast captive 
rural audience whose main, often only, 
source of information about the perfor¬ 
mance of the government is the govern¬ 
ment’s own mouthpiece. The Indian 
daily newspapers (English as well as 
Indian language dailies) have a total 
circulation of around 7 million. What¬ 
ever the degree of real freedom (from 
proprietorial pressures, official mlluence 
or the journalists' lack of professional 
integrity) enjoyed by the Indian press, its 
influence in informing or moulding public 
opinion is obviously nowhere near that 
ot the government's broadcasting system. 
This aspect becomes particularly acute 
when the bulk ol the programme is 
coloured bv unabashed political propa¬ 
ganda. The Jana Sangh's move to have 
its own broadcasting system may or may 
not make a difference to the quality of 
information supplied to the public, but 
the circumstances in which the party is 
being pushed into this hazardous venture 
are understandable. 

The programmes on the Jana Sangh’s 
radio will be balanced, though anti- 
Congress, according to a statement 
reportedly made by a party spokesman. 
But obviously it is inevitable that AIR’s 
propaganda will begel, and be countered 
by, Jana Sangh’s propaganda. And if 
one opposition party pioneers clandestine 
broadcasting, the other opposition parties 
too may soon be drawn into the vortex 


of this battle of words. Surely objectivity 
cannot gain from this babel. 

The implications to democracy of the 
opposition’s decision to set up their own 
broadcasting system are serious. If the 
government came down heavily on this 
move, as it is bound to under the pro¬ 
visions of existing law, it can only make 
the functioning of the parliamentary 
system even more problematical than at 
present. When there is a public-owned 
audio-visual broadcasting system, heavily 
subsidised from scarce public funds, it 
will be a waste of time, effort and re¬ 
sources not to allow it to reflect diverse 
shades of political or other opinion. It is 
not accidental that AIR, unlike the BBC, 
doesn't have a clear and enforceable 
charter. The BBC for instance is expec¬ 
ted to have no views of its own. It is 
supposed to be only a forum for many 
views. Politically, it is to be impartial. 
It is not to be the voice of the government 
in power. It has to give fair coverage to 
parliamentary debates. To the extent 
AIR has an unwritten charter, it goes 
against practically every principle W'hich 
the BBC is expected to go by. 

Even at this late stage, after over two 
decades of surreptitious use of the broad¬ 
casting network for its own propaganda 
work, the government can expect to close 
an unhappy chapter only if it concedes the 


The Lalit Kala Akadcmi is under 
constant lire. Its national exhibition this 
year has raised a many faceted contro¬ 
versy particularly among the artists. On 
the inauguration day young artists were 
seen in black arm bands carrying protest 
posters and shouting slogans against the 
administration for organising such an 
exhibition. Their main tirade was against 
the activities of the executive board and 
Richard Bartholomew, a board member 
who was appointed as the commissioner 
for the specific purpose of going round 
the country and selecting paintings, sculp¬ 
ture and other works of art for the 
exhibition. Bartholomew was appointed 
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validity of the criticism of AIR’s partiality 
and unimaginativeness. The need for in¬ 
vesting AIR with some autonomy doesn’t 
arise only from political reasons. The 
organisation has to be saved from the 
regulations, rigidity, heirarchy and con¬ 
servatism for which government depart¬ 
ments have by now become notorious 
There is no reason to fear that a 
governing board consisting of public 
spirited professional men cannot take 
care of our broadcasting system at least 
as well as secretariat officers. It is a 
matter of detail whether AIR should be 
converted into a statutory corporation or 
into some other organisational form. But, 
unless it ceases to be a department of 
government, it can neither become a- 
force for good nor can it be* brought 
forward into the 20th century. The stas-e 
has come when it is futile for the govern¬ 
ment to conceal its authoritarian fist m 
a velvet glove. The propaganda machine 
must become a cleaner instrument for 
informing and entertaining the people 
It has to keep pace with the advance of 
modern telecommunication as well as 
imbibe the spirit of our democratic con¬ 
stitution. However, its policies can he 
reshaped only if its organisation is Re¬ 
structured. If this is possible, there 
would be no need for opposition parties 
or others to think in terms of clandestine 
radio transmitters. 


T 

the sole selector and sole judge for awar¬ 
ding Rs 5000 worth of money prizes to 
the deserving artists. He was also made 
responsible for recommending the works 
to be purchased for the Lalit Kala 
collection. 

The executive board, in breaking the 
convention of appointing a pannel of 
2,3,4, or 5 persons and investing the' 
one commissioner with full powers and 
responsibilities to organise the exhibition 
to the best of his abilities so that the 
exhibition attains the dignity and status 
of a national character, no doubt took 
a bold step, rather in a rash and venture- 
some way involving great risks. 


Prodosh Das Gupta 

The Un-National Exhibition 
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The commissioner thus was given a 
large discretion to tackle his task and to 
facilitate his working, funds were made 
available to him for going round the 
country in search of art. The commis¬ 
sioner took all the pains to do this 
marathon work covering thousands of 
miles, visiting important art centres in 
Madras, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Varanasi, 
Calcutta, Santiniketan, Bhopal, Baroda, 
Ahmedabad and Bombay, meeting artists, 
seeing their works and discussing with 
them the Akademi’s laudable intention 
of making this exhibition truly national. 
This was an uphill task since many of 
the artists who real!/ matter in the field 
of Indian art today stood aloof and made 
no secr^about their lack of faith in the 
Lalit Kala Akademi. They have a long 
standing grievance against this organi¬ 
sation, and anything that goes in its 
name is treated with suspicion and scorn, 
with reason or without it. No amount of 
persuasion, it seems, worked W'ith these 
icbcls. They rejected the commissioner's 
placatory offers for their participation in 
the exhibition even under protest and 
made a counter-proposal that they were 
ready to participate in this National 
Exhibition if it were held under the 
auspices of the education ministry's cul¬ 
tural wing, but not, as it has to be, under 
the auspices of the Akademi. 

The direct result of this boycott by 
most of the better known artists of the 
country, both from the >oung and the 
senior groups, no doubt brought down 
the level of the standard of the National 
Exhibition. To add to these, many 
promising artists, again, felt uneasy in 
sending*^'-*:* works to one sole judge for 
scrutiny. Many of them both in Calcutta 
and Delhi made no secret of their dis¬ 
approval. One could see the logic of 
their argument when they said that one 
tnan might tend towards an arbitrary and 
dictatorial attitude. The commissioner 
concerned is apt to have his own likes 
and dislikes however objective he might 
try to be. And surely, according to his 
whims and preferences, the balance of 
justice would weigh. Conceding that 
Bartholomew is a noted art critic and a 
fair and balanced person, I feel that the 
executive board did not take a wise 
decision in appointing a one man com¬ 
mission and entrusting him with this 


stupendous responsibility. If the Lalit 
Kala Akademi Board really wanted to 
streamline the commission in order to 
eliminate confusion of too many diverse 
opinions of several judges, it could have 
very well worked upon a two man com¬ 
mission formula where one would act as 
a lever against the other when necessary. 

No doubt, the commissioner brought 
a hornets’ nest about his ears when he 
awarded the five prizes. Two of the 
award winners happened to be his collea¬ 
gues in the executive board and the third, 
a personal friend. Although these three 
painters enjoy considerable reputation as 
artists, the commissioner’s position be¬ 
came somewhat compromised bv these 
awaids. The rebel artists found in this 
a ready stick to beat him with. The other 
coincidence was that all the five award 
winners came from Delhi. ‘Does it mean’, 
the rebels say, ‘that no worthy work of 
art is being created in any other part of 
the country ?’ This is a valid point. 

India is a vast country with diverse 
cultural trends in different regions. The 
art products therefore should have been 
the result of their respective environ¬ 
mental conditions. The national exhibi¬ 
tion should have comprised ail such local 
talents and that would have really made 
this national exhibition something to be 
seen and remembered. Instead, what we 
see in this exhibition is a monotonous 
and drab perb nuance in the garb of 
modernism. To do anything novel or 
even fantastic may not help create 
anything significant. Unfortunately, a 
mushroom growth of such a tendency is 
evinced in this exhibition bariing of 
course a few which came from the hands 
of accredited artists. The rest are all of 
mediocre calibre and some amongst them, 
again, should not have found a place 
in this exhibition. Even from a glance it 
becomes evident that they arc immature. 
And amazingly, even these immature 
artists try to be smart and ultramodern 
in their depiction. Painting in Red by 
Fazal Contractor, Landscape by Mohmed 
Sadique and Royal Crematorium by Om 
Upadhya and many others are cases in 
point. The most abject example how¬ 
ever, among these immature works is 
Sundart by J. L. Sharma. This is a 
sculpture made of coloured paper, of a 
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hooded figure, a piece which utterly lacks 
any sense of form. It is indeed difficult 
to uncover the beauty of Sundari which 
perhaps is not for our pleasure but the 
sole concern of the sculptor himself. 

Of the few good works N. Vijaya- 
mohan’s My Own Planet II and My Own 
Planet III are two large canvases painted 
in a low pitch in brown, yellow r and ochre 
with a texture created by short brush 
strokes. Both the paintings denote a 
subdued feeling of peace without any 
ostentatious clamour for recognition. 
Out of these two paintings again My 
Own Planet II is the better composition. 
This painting, to my mind, deserved an 
award. Composition / by Alfonso is 
another good painting seen in the exhibi¬ 
tion. Bold in structure, unique in com¬ 
position and painted in grey, white and 
gold this painting immediately attracts 
one’s notice. This also deserved an 
award. Eruch Hakim overdid his 
Lthereal Wind and Plantain Tree. It 
looks like a zig-zag puzzle in black and 
white and bailies the onlooker. Vidhya 
Bhushan no doubt is an able painter but 
lately he seems to have been completely 
overpowered by the American painter 
Paul Jenkins. Forms created by free 
melting flow of colours is a technique 
evolved by Jenkins and if someone 
follows the same technique creating forms 
without adding anything from one’s own 
fund of ci cativity, it tends to become an 
imitation. 

The commissioner perhaps had an easy 
task in selecting the five prize winners 
from amongst the 290 exhibits. Satish 
Gujaral’s prizewinner Construction I 
sounds metallic in the company of alumi¬ 
nium, stainless steel, zinc, copper, etc. 
The image of this technological world of 
machines, tools and science has been 
caught in the mirror of this work. The 
craftsmanship is immaculate no doubt. 
But my only complaint against this work 
is that it is all body and has no soul. 
Anupam Sud’s graphic composition is a 
neat and delicate work in black and 
white. The sensitive drawing of the 
figures particularly of the hands and feet 
have been well composed in the midst 
of the rigidity of the cubical forms. The 
harrowed scene of Kali Puja by A. Rama- 
chandran with gesticulating headless 
(to page 17) 
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|JOTTINGS 

□ We are told the basic impetus for 
that humble lawyer’s son Napoleonc 
Buonaparte’s zooming from a room 
behind the Paris iUh market to the 
Versailles palace was his feeling of infe¬ 
riority; his fellow soldiers used to laugh 
at the future emperor’s height. Six mil¬ 
lion Jews may not have died, millions 
more tied, and the world been inflamed for 
five terrible years, if one Adolf Schnikel- 
gruber (later to be known as Hiller) had 
not been told he was a lousy painter. One 
has wondered how often feelings of in¬ 
adequacy have caused, or affected, rise 
to fame or notoriety. 1 wonder if anyone 
has not at sonic stage felt inferior to 
others; some of us learn to accept our 
weaknesses, some try to fool themselves 
and others by bragging. Mrs Gandhi 
for one, has had to carry a heavy burden: 
a famous intellectual father and a beauti¬ 
ful mother. To be contrasted with a 
beauty is bad enough; to be expected 
to equal a predecessor is shattering, 
especially if he happens to be one’s 
father. She is incessantly compared to 
Nehru, with approbation or denigration, 
never to Shastn, brief as his premiership 
was. Perhaps the comparison is inevi¬ 
table; yet it cannot be easier to bear. 
Nor is it possible to erase one's ancestry. 
Of a Sunday in this 8th year of Indira, 
when one cannot jump on a bus because 
of the larger than usual rush, or drive in 
a car because of the petrol prices, or 
eat because of the food prices, or read 
because the electricity has gone off, one 
may ponder whether Mrs Gandhi’s pas¬ 
sion for power is the result of a prolonged 
attempt to measure up to her father. 

□ If the crown of sorrow is remembe¬ 
ring past happiness, that of happiness 
must be forgetting past sorrow. The 
memory of the 1969 food riots must have 
faded from the minds of the Polish 
public. More consumer items than 
capital goods are being produced and 
shops have more, and more varied, goods 
in them than three years ago. On the 
roads there are a far larger number of 



cars. National income has gone up by 
34 per cent in 3 years. For their greater 
fortune the Poles probably have the 1969 
riots to thank. Gierek’s memory may be 
longer than his people's in remembering 
that the riots brought the downfall of his 
predecessor. In his three years as first 
secretary (if the central committee, he has 
apparently been heeding his people, espe¬ 
cially the young who can no longer be 
fobbed off with promises of a bright 
tomorrow'. Giciek has been lucky: the 
harvests in each of his years in office 
have been excellent and demand for coal 
has helped Polish exports (The oil crisis 
may greatly benefit Poland). Certainly 
Poland has enormous problems : an im¬ 
balance of payments, foreign debts, 
creeping progress in several sectors, and 
Poland's stone of Sisyphus—housing (it 
takes a family 8 years to get a home and 
the number of families is increasing). 
But probably the answer lies in the new 
educational reform aimed at producing 
well-trained people capable of taking 
initiative, rather than spewers of marxist 
ideology. 


□ Right after the traumatic insurrection 
in 1971, the Sri Lanka government 
banned the placing of advertisements by 
diplomatic missions in daily newspapers. 
The shocked government had found 
that interminable jargon-filled ads placed 
by a certain country contained subtle 
instructions on how to make arms instead 
of love. India is not in exactly the same 
position as Lanka and its pronouncement 
on diplomatic ads is not as sensational. 
The Press Council has recently said that 
ads must be clearly distinguishable from 
editorial matter. But with the double 
standards so prevalent in our world, the 
rule apparently applies only to diploma¬ 
tic, and not to domestic ads. Leaving 
aside the obvious paid advertisements, so 
many ads in our press appear in the 
guise of news. In a sense all approba¬ 
tory items are ads, be they about some 
device invented by Indian technologists 
or a hybrid grown by a particular research 
centre or a higher number of malefactors 
caught by some police department this 
year than last. But such items are gene¬ 
rally more hoped for than instigated by 
those concerned. Yet obviously disguised 
ads too often get in. In the rat race of 


culture and journalism, when so many 
journals and cultural groups burgeon and 
wither unnoticed, it is worthwhile to have 
an amiable friend in the reporter’s room 
or among the sub-editors—better still, in 
the editor's sanctum. A news item here,' 
a feature story there, a paragraph in the 
weekly column, and if not life, at least a 
toehold onto public awareness, is made. 
This way to p.a. is the stuff of which 
journalists' pay packets and cultural 
groups' coffers are made—and adverti¬ 
sing departments’ profits unmade. 

□ From the triviality of Mrs Gandhi's 
brief regression from the car to the buggy 
age sprang a hoo-ha, a solemn debate 
on the petrolic cost of the PM's anti¬ 
petrol stunt. Now, out of the mouths 
of, if not babes and sucklings, Jan Sangh 
leaders comes an issue which is moie 
serious than it seems : whether public 
figures ought to be allowed to get away 
with actions which would cost an un¬ 
known citizen dear. A storm over that 
issue is already raging thousands of miles 
away from Vijay Chowk, in the US, over 
Spiro Agnew’s being only fined for ta\ 
evasion rather then being jailed like an 
ordinary citizen. Here, the issue arose 
after Mrs Gandhi contravened prohibi¬ 
tory orders by going in a slow-moving 
vehicle. Perhaps the hullaballoo over 
this seems insignificant in a land where 
the rulers and the rich have so many 
privileges, and yet the principle of equa¬ 
lity before the law ought not to be obs¬ 
cured by the laughability of the stunts, 
though one doubts it will receive the 
attention it deserves—even afto another 
public figure, A. B. Vajpayee, nas broken 
the prohibitory order by going to parlia¬ 
ment on a bullock-cart. 
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□ The central cabinet has been reshu¬ 
ffled. Kamlapati Tripathi, the former 
U P chief minister, is the new union 
minister for transport and shipping. He 
takes over from Raj Bahadur who has 
been shifted to the ministry ol communi¬ 
cations, relinquished by H N Bahuguna, 
the new U P chief minister. Mrs Gandhi 
has given up the information and broad¬ 
casting portfolio to .1 K Gujral. in a 
lurther reshuffle, Karan Singh, minister 
for tour^fm and civil aviation, was shifted 
to the ministry of health and family plan¬ 
ning, till now under R K Khadilkar, 
minister for state. Raj Bahadur, the new 
communications minister, is in temporary 
charge'of Karan Singh’s old post. K L 
Rao resigned after a meeting with the 
prime minister. The post he relinquished, 
the irrigation and power ministry, has been 
placed under the independent charge of 
K C Pant, minister of state for home 
aiTairs. Pant will also continue to assist 
Mrs Gandhi in parliamentary work rela¬ 
ting to the departments of atomic energy, 
space and electronics. Khadilkar is the 
new minister for supply and rchabiliation. 
1 A Pai, minister for heavy industries, 
continues to hold temporary charge of the 
steel and mines ministry. Shah Nawas 
Khan, minister for supply, has been 
moved to the ministry of petroleum and 
chemicals under D K Barooah. Nural 
Hasan is to continue as minister of edu¬ 
cation a^^ultural affairs. 

LI The prices of kerosene and high speed 
diesel oil have been reduced by 10 paise 
a litre. As a result high speed diesel is 
cheaper than before. 

U Both Egypt and Israel have accepted a 
mx point US plan for peace, preliminary 
to talks after the Israeli general elections 
on 31 December. The six points are : 
tgypt and Israel agree to scrupulous 
application of the Security Council's 
call for ceasefire; they agree to open talks 
with Egypt to settle the question of the 
return to the 22 October positions in the 
Iramework of agreement on the disenga- 
roent and separation of forces under UN 


auspices; the town of Suez will receive 
daily supplies of food, water and medi¬ 
cine and all wounded civilians will be 
evacuated ; there will be no obstacle to 
the movement of non-military supplies 
to the east bank of the Suez Canal; 
Israeli control points on the Cairo to 
Suez road will be replaced by UN control 
points; the exchange of all war prisoners 
will begin as soon as UN control points 
have been set up on the Cairo to Suez 
road. The exchange of POWs has 
begun. Israel has told the Security 
Council that Egypt opened lire on 
UN troops. 

□ The Madhya Pradesh government has 
issued an ordinance taking over bamboo 
forests in the state. 

□ A 35-man Congress ministry has been 
sworn in UP, ending the 149 day 
president’s rule imposed on 13 June 
following the PAC revolt. 

□ Saudi Arabia has assured India that 
the scheduled oil deliveries to this 
country will continue without any cut. 

□ Algeria has joined the oil war against 
countries supporting Israel with a decision 
to cut oil deliveries to foreign companies 
by 25 percent. 

□ The first trace of gas has been found 
in the Bombay High offshore oilllelds. 
It is too early to conclude that the well 
contains oil in comercially exploitable 
quantities but experts think the existence 
of gas at a depth of 1606 metres encoura¬ 
ging- 

□ The USA and 6 West European 
countries have agreed to scrap the two- 
tier gold market. 

□ Pakistan and Australia have signed 
an agreement under which Australia will 
supply Pakistan 15,000 tons of wheat 
worth $ 2.9 million. 

□ The army has been alerted in Jammu 
after the student violence entered the 
second day. 
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I CLIPPINGS 

□ Unlike some trendy girls of her gene¬ 
ration, who would sooner drop dead at 
the altar (they say) than solemnly promise 
to “obey” their husbands, Princess Anne 
has chosen to tread the conventional 
path at her wedding. To the fury of 
women libbers she has opted for the form 
of the marriage service laid down in the 
Book of Common Prayer of 1662, which 
enjoins a bride to “love, honour and obey” 
her spouse, rather than the 1928 version 
which allows a rebellious minx to omit the 
“obey” bit. As the 1662 order of marri¬ 
age is the only one that is legally prescri¬ 
bed by the church of England, perhaps 
Princess Anne had little choice in the 
matter. This did not prevent the sexual 
equality lobby, which is riding high these 
days, from urging her to reject the tradi¬ 
tional text in favour of the “liberated” 
1928 version. 

□ As the Egyptian and Syrian armies 
had their initial successes there were 
many in Israel who wondered how the 
Arabs in Israel and in the occupied 
territories would react. They needn’t 
have worried. In the first couple of days 
the Arabs tuned their radios to Cairo or 
Beirut or Damascus rather than to 
Jerusalem, but that was as long as it las¬ 
ted. Before long the Israeli Arabs were 
queuing up to volunteer for essential 
work and the blood bank. The Jordan 
bridges remained open, with plenty of 
people going to and fro between Jeru¬ 
salem and Amman. Has there ever been 
any other case in modern history of 
people moving freely and easily between 
two countries whose armies were fighting 
one another? 

□ For the first few days, when the 
Israel air-raid sirens were wailing, the 
schools were closed; but even after they 
reopened a lot of the older children were 
released to take the place of men called 
up. They delivered the mail and the 
milk, they went along the streets painting 
dimming blue on the headlamps of every 
parked vehicle, they replaced porters in 
hospitals and casualty stations and loa¬ 



ders on the farms, they dug trenches 
and built sandbag walls, and some of 
them worked in key factories. 

□ The New York police found a stolen 
sketch by Picasso in a dustbin after being 
directed to the spot by an anonymous 
telephone call. 

□ Gold smuggling, a legendary activity 
in Dubai, has virtually ground to a halt 
due to the sharp rise in gold rates on 
world markets over the past few months. 

□ Those who bought their Divvali sweets 
lost about Rs. 1.20 for every kilogram of 
sweets they purchased. The loss was 
caused by the practice of weighing sweets 
along with the cardboard box which is 
not less than one-tenth of the weight of 
sweets purported to be sold to the consu¬ 
mer. While the customer gets a card¬ 
board box, the shopkeeper makes an 
extra profit of as much as Rs 36,000 a 
year. 

□ Italy’s new feminist magazine EfTe has 
given its first ‘antifeminist of the month’ 
award to the Libyan leader, Moammar 
Gaddafi, for his unfaltering stance re¬ 
garding women. ‘Women are inferior 
beings’, the magazine quotes him as 
telling members of the Union of Egyptian 
Women. 

□ India, with 1230 working days lost 
through strikes for every 1000 workers 
last year, was among the countries at the 
top of the 1972 strike table. At the top 
of the table, compiled from information 
on 18 countries supplied by the ILO, was 
Britain with 2080 lost working days for 
every 1000 workers. 

□ Borne aboard on a stretcher, the ailing 
mother of the deposed Cambodian leader, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, was flown 
out of Pnom Penh towards the Chinese 
mainland, bound for a reunion with her 
son in his Peking exile. 

□ There is a widespread mistaken 
notion that the Dalai Lama and his 
followers are vegetarians. This led in 
one or two places to an amusing comedy 
of errors. At Windsor Chapel where His 
Holiness had a two-hour conference with 
senior British clergy, he and his 12 atten¬ 
dants were entertained to lunch, which 
consisted mainly of large platters of beans, 
rice and tomatoes for the Tibetan guests 


and some chicken casserole for the hosts, 
However the Dalai Lama led the way by 
concentrating largely on the chicken 
casserole, an example which his attendants 
dutifully followed. The hosts were left to 
wade through the vegetables. Joked on* 
of the senior clergy: ‘We exchanged 
ideas before lunch. I didn’t think I’d be 
exchanging Sunday lunch as well'.- 

□ Industrial accidents in registered 
factories of the country have considerably 
increased in the past few years despite 
statutory safety measures adopted by 
the units. 

□ Delhi has a bu^lar who is a liquor 
connoiseeur. He entered the house of a 
commercial conscllor of the Bulgarian 
mission, opened the refrigerator, and left 
with two bottles of vermouth, one ol 
whisky and two of cognac. He also took 
10 small containers of canned fruit and 
apparently packed the lot in a table cloih 
he found in the house. There were 
several expensive articles in the house, 
but he showed no interest in any of 
them. 

□ The Japanese are known to be a hard¬ 
working people, but they also seem to be 
prone to corruption, especially, of all 
places, on a golf course. That, at am 
rate, is the impression conveyed by the 
Japanese cabinet’s decision to curb 
government olficials from accepting too 
many invitations to play golf or visit 
geisha houses. In the last 6 months, 
various officials, ranging from a vice- 
minister (an unconscious pun?) to a 
sectional head, have been found guilty ot 
taking bribes. Some of these deals have 
been struck in the course of ^gamc of 
golf with businessmen. Playing golf is a 
status symbol in Japan. 

□ The Rev Thomas Boslooper is a mod- 
looking clergyman with long blond side¬ 
burns and a fondness for turtlenecks who 
has spent a good part of the past 16 years 
trying to find out why so many women 
have emotional problems. And now he 
thinks he’s found the answer. A lack of 
physical activity, due mainly to society’s 
traditional view that a women Who exer¬ 
cises her muscles is somehow unfeminine. 

□ Spiro Agnew, vice president of the 
USA, was shunted out of office for ta* 
evasion. Why did he not plead forgetful' 
ness?—Letter to a Calcutta newspaper. 
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The Economy 


r Hoarder’s Preference 

Whatever the arguments for it, the 
[lovernment seems dead-set against de¬ 
monetising high value currency. A 
stock objection to the proposal has 
been that demonetisation might un¬ 
earth only a fraction of the black 
money. Interestingly, the proportion of 
hundred rupee notes to the total paper 
money in circulation has been going up 
readily from 41.2 per cent in 1966 to 
^2 5 percent now. There has been a 
iorrcsp^.iding reduction in the share of 
ten rupee notes from 40.5 percent to 
32.4 per cent. This might be explained 
bv the steep fall in the value of the rupee 
and the popularity of hundred rupee 
notes with hoarders of black money. 
The chances of demonetisation being a 
success are now greater than before, even 
it it is confined to the denominations of 
hundred rupees and more. According 
to the Reserve Bank, the number and 
value of forged notes received by it in 
1^72-73 was less than in the previous 
\cur. The cost of counterfeiting currency 
tins apparently gone prohibitively high. 
On the other hand, small coins are repor¬ 
tedly being melted on a big scale on 
account of their metallic worth. With 
notes of hundred rupees and above at 
mound Rs 2500 crores, including bank 
holdings, the government’s fear that 
demonetisation of these notes will > leld 
little result appears cither naive or 
motivated.* 

Aid : Reluctant Receiver 

Unlike the other advanced countries. 
West Germany appears anxious to make 
wd commitments for longer periods than 
a Near. The visiting German Minister 
*°i Economic Co-operation, Erhard 
Appier, has himself proposed this to the 
Government of India. By 1975 or so, 
India's repayment obligation should 
decrease and the German development 
credit increase substantially. For the 
year 1973-74, Germany recently lent 

310 million without tying the 
amount to purchases from it. Compared 


to past practise, this was both unusual 
and pioneering. Apparently Germany 
would be willing to follow this pattern 
in the future also, especially if the aid 
is utilised to finance well defined agri¬ 
cultural programmes, yielding quick 
results. By 1978, Germany expects to 
double its total development assistance to 
6 billion marks. There is therefore some 
irony in the Indian government proclaim¬ 
ing to the world that it aims to reduce 
net foreign aid to zero by 1979. The 
trend, if anything, is somewhat to the 
contrary. On the other hand, it makes 
little sense to ask for larger exports to 
aid-giving countries, in preference to aid. 
Our capacity for substantially increasing 
exports being limited by various cons¬ 
traints, a better strategy would be to 
avail of both the possibilities, especially 
when the aid is not tied by economic 
conditions and is without political strings. 

Mithapur Mystery 

It is over six years now since Tata 
Chemicals made their proposal for a 
major fertiliser unit at Mithapur. The 
original proposal was based on the use 
of imported ammonia for the manufac¬ 
ture of nitrogenous fertilisers which, 
according to ollicial thinking, was 
badly needed to step up farm outputs. 
Apparently the wrtue of the proposal, 
from the Tatas' point of view, was that 
it neatly dovetailed with their existing 
chemical complex at Mithapur. It took 
about two years of mutual arguments 
and worse between the government and 
the firm to have the proposal revived for 
the manufacture ol nitrogenous fertiliser 
based on naphtha. On naptha becoming 
scarcer and scaicei, the government sug¬ 
gested the use of furnace oil, as indeed 
in the ease of several other fertiliser 
plants now coming up or being planned. 
According to the Tatas, this would not 
be economically viable. The matter rests 
there without anything happening, except 
that capital costs are going up sharply. 
Curriously this ill-fated project seems to 
have become a handle to light each other 
in the running quarrel between a ‘mono¬ 
poly’ house and the ‘socialist’ government. 
Six years are an intriguingly long period 
and the public are entitled to know more 
than what is generally known about the 
causes of the stalemate, especially when 
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indigenious output as well as imports 
have been and are unsatisfactorily low. 

Priced out of Market 

Given the high production cost of 
Indian steel compared to international ! 
levels, the best the government could do , 
was to use pricing as the primary lever to 
rationalise the use of the commodity. 
Judged by results so far, the new struc¬ 
ture of steel prices introduced from mid- < 
October has been serving its three-fold 
aim—to ensure supply to priority users, : 
to curb consumption in the non-priority 
sectors and to end the black market in 
steel. The price difference between the 
controlled and open markets used to be 
25 to 35 per cent before 15 October. This 
has now- narrowed to nearly nil. The 
government had also substantially in¬ 
creased the sale price of a wide range of 
items, excluding the three main categories 
like plates, structural, and railway 
materials used by government agencies 
and the key industries. The interests of 
exporters of engineering goods were also 
protected. The government is expected 
to announce very soon new retention 
prices, the difference between which and 
the sale price is to be deposited in a 
centrally administered fund to finance 
the modernising and expanding of the 
steel production capacity. The need for 
additional funds would be clear from the 
planning commission's projection for the 
steel capacity to 15 mn ingot tons by 1979 
and to 28 mn tons by 1984, against the 
present capacity of 9.3 mn tons. But, as 
past experience has shown, a many-fold 
increase in capital investment is not a 
substitute for efficient use of existing 
capacity. 
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|theatre 

HALF-WAY HOUSE 

A translation of Aadhe Adhure 

By Mohan Rakesh 
Translated by Bindu Balra 
Presented by Rachika 

A handful of youngsters from director 
Onwards, most of them still in college. 
Yet, a creditable performance of a comp¬ 
lex play. Mohan Rakesh’s conflict-depic¬ 
tion lays stress on facial expression and 
the spoken word. Ruchika chooses its 
venue with intelligence : a small, intimate 
hall where action takes place in the centre 
of the audience. A good view of close- 
ups. Unfortunately, the acoustics are 
bad. Clarity is further marred by Meera 
Anand’s constant shouting. Another 
brilliant choice, to mark the irony of the 
theme is to start off with Saigul's Ek 
batigla bane nvara. Only, they play the 
whole song out, forgetting that sugges¬ 
tion is more potent than explanation. 
The slides of the happy family are redun¬ 
dant but the youngsters seem very keen 
on shoving all devices up their sleeves 
into the narrow confines of one single 
play. However, Pablo Bartholomew’s 
photography shows promise. 

In spite of constant references to untidi¬ 
ness, it would have been relevant to have 
had non-existent objects on the set, as 
Savitri’s allusion of “ loha-lakri'* is 
powerful enough for conjuring up cheap, 
crumbling, unkempt pieces around her. 
This goes for the articles handled by the 
characters. Mime would have minimised 
distraction. But like most other direc¬ 
tors (including Om Shivpuri and Satya- 
dev Dubey) our young man here, falls 
prey to the dramatist’s instructions and 
creates a minor not of objects on the 
stage. 

The director's greatest weakness, how¬ 
ever, is that though he has ideas, he 
lacks comiction in his handling of 
his actors. Most of the time he does not 
handle them at all. Therefore, when a 
comprehensive interpretation becomes 
necessary, one draws a complete blank. 



Feisal Alkazi plays the arduous roles 
of the famous five men. His first man is 
an interesting dcpersonalisation. His 
speech, however, is too slow. Also im¬ 
pressive is his gradual depersonalising of 
Juncja towards the end—thus linking the 
end with the beginning As Singhania, 
he shows restraint and does not yield to 
the temptation of making this character 
into a filmi-caracaturc. Jagmohan, the 
insincere playboy, is difficult, because 
Alkazi docs not possess the callousness 
which comes with experience. He is too 
earnest and too guilty. As the husband 
he brings out straightforward frustration 
and anger but fails to make his sarcasm 
sufficiently biting. Unlike the original 
Mahcndranath, he is also unable to 
laugh at himself. The result is that the 
first part of the play becomes a big 
babble of high-pitched sound between 
the husband and the wife. 

For this Meera Anand as Savitri, is 
more to blame than Alkazi. Obviously 
she has misconstrued the significant 
nuances and reduced Savitri to just a hys¬ 
terical woman. Both she and the director 
are inexcusable because words which are 
so full of light and shade- especially m 
her long monologues—become no more 
than a jarring, generalised sound. 

Alok Nath looks the part as Ashok, 
and goes through it with assurance. 
Namita Sinha has been indifferently hand¬ 
led. As the elder daughter, Amita Kagal 
is the sum total of a puzzled, unhappy 
being. Hers, by far is the best portrayal. 

One wishes one could have heard 
more of the language and followed the 
translation line for line. A pity that 
chunks of dialogue passed one by. 

In spite of all this and some more. 
Half- Way House is completely engros¬ 
sing. The achievement does not lie in 
the ultimate quality. It is in the basic 
sensitivity. 

□ REETA SONDHI 


Dance 


If asked to describe the overall mood 
of Yamini Krishnamurthi’s dance, one 
can think of no better word than challeng¬ 
ing. Whether she is doing the role of 


Vishnu, where the body stances and ex¬ 
pressions stand for loftiness and dignity,! 
or wiiether she is doing Sringara with; 
eyes clouded as if drunk on passion, the 
attitude of challenge remains unaltered. 
It is there in the tautness of the figure,, 
supple and yet fully stretched, to spring 
into action in full control of rhythmic 
movements. 

Krishnamurthi was dancing for the 
Indian Cultural Society at Sapru House. 
This was a part of their two-day annual 
festival of dance, which included Shobana 
Radhakrishna (Bharata Natyam) arul 
Uma Sharrna (Kathak). 

One finds it difficult to think of an\ 
dancer to equal KrishnamurthL jrrespcc- 
tive of form. To quote from tfic broc¬ 
hure, Yamini, is “at once the ornament, 
and the excitement of the contemporary 
classical stage in India.” To start with, 
she wins half the battle by just appearing 
on the stage. Her face, figure and general 
poise give her this tremendous presence. 

Apart from the Allarippu and Jathh- 
waranu she did Vamam Sakhiye in which 
the heroine, symbolic of the temple, 
coaxes her confidante to convey to the 
Lord (Vishnu) her love for him. Both in 
rhythmic and mimetic aspects, one finch 
in Krishnamurthi perfection, which can 
be so taxing on the viewer that it has 
often been called boring, and undesirable 
in the fine arts The positive aspects 
of this perfection can also be seen m 
Krishna mu rthi’s dance. One says m 
oneself “here is the full flowering of a 
great talent.” 

There was consistent vocal accom¬ 
paniment by Rajalakshmi. 

The young dancer Shobana Radha* 
krishna gave ample evidence of talent ami 
training. She has a lovely face and danc¬ 
ing eyes capable of good abhinaya. The 
purely physical aspect of her dance can 
improve much if she sheds her ext i a 
weight. 

Uma Sharma’s competence, gained 
by hard work, was seen in the items of 
Kathak she presented. There was clear 
evidence of the influence of Kumudini 
Lakhia’s recent performance in the 
capital on Sharma’s persentation of the 
invocation. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 
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| MUSIC 

Three distinguished musicians from 
Germany performed at the Ashoka Hotel 
;onvention hall late last month. They 
vcre Alfons Kontarsky (piano), Saschko 
)awriloff (violin), and Klaus Strock 
cello). 

Alfons Kontarsky, together with his 
mother Aloys, has already earned a con- 
idcrable reputation in contemporary 
nusic circles as one of the finest keyboard 
jerform^*—excelling m both the avant- 
larde and the traditional stock-irMrade. 
-{is performance was masterly : lingers 
he movements of which were sublte and 
dexterous raced across the keys with 
neliable grace, the artist all the while 
luintaining a wonderful quiet. 

GawrilolY (who bagged the Paganini 
Puze in 1959) and Storck turned in 
highly commendable performances. Both 
evealed a remarkable agogic sensitivity, 
mi ear receptive to the overtone partials 
[essential, these, in the shaping of tone), 
and most important, a mature musical 
judgement that sought proportion and 
balance : aesthetic values as old as the 
hills. 

The concert arranged by the Delhi 
Music Society and Max Mueller Bhavan, 
got off to a sparkling start with Beeth¬ 
oven's Trio in B Flat Major , Op. 97, 
dedicated to the Archduke Rudolf, the 
die composer’s patron. This radiant 
"v>rk ha^.ll the qualities that will pre¬ 
serve it among our rarest artistic 
treasures. Luxuriant in ideas as always, 
Beethoven reveals his skill as a great 
Constructor, using at times ordinary scale 
figures to serve as subject themes, and 
Anting the pattern over so one can see 
"hat is underneath. The work is detailed 
b 'id exacting. 

In sharp contrast was Max Reger’s 
Op. 102. An intensely romantic 
w °rk (witness the murky chromaticism, 
l he unsettled temperament), it makes 
Optional demands upon the listener, 
"too has constantly to adjust to changing 
tooods and the emotional violence this 
^genders. The allegretto was perhaps 



the only relief—the pizzicato in the cello 
tickling our funny-bone, but even that 
in some perversely pathetic fashion. 

Finally there was Ravel’s Trio, exci¬ 
tingly climaxing the evening. It was 
sensuous, witty, daring, occasionally even 
trifling, music, but always on the run 
with never a moment’s respite. Not for 
nothing is Ravel the doyen of orches- 
trators. In this work he exploits unusual 
sonorities, creating at times very strange 
effects indeed, all from just three ins¬ 
truments ! 

The encore was a parting bouquet— 
a movement from Beethoven’s first opus. 
The rendition was tasteful and deft, 
underscoring the honesty and fullness of 
a composer who had not yet turned 
twenty. 

□ V. I. R. 


Films 


JHEEL KE US PAR 

Produced and directed by Bhappi Sortie 

In a period of three years the govern¬ 
ment cut a sad figure twice. First there 
was the case of A Tale of Four Cities , a 
a short made by Khwaja Ahmed Abbas. 
When the government raised certain 
objections against the film, Abbas 
challenged the Censorship Act of 1962, 
under the provisions of which the govern¬ 
ment had refused to certify his film for 
universal exhibition The Supreme Court 
upheld Abbas’s contention and decided 
that the censorship rules must accord 
with the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The government 
agreed to provide “certain procedural 
safeguards’’ to appeal against the govern¬ 
mental decisions on censorship. 

The second., recent, case is that of 
producer-director Davendra Goel’s Ek 
Phool Do Maii. When the film was 
called back for rc-censorship and the 
central government ordered some further 
cuts without giving Goel the chance to 
appeal to an independent quasi-judicial 
tribunal, he went to the Bombay High 
Court in appeal against the governmental 
decision. Justice P.M. Mukhi of the 
Bombay High Court held Section 6(1) 
of the Cinematograph Act, which empo¬ 


wers the centra] government to “call for 
the record of any proceeding in relation 
to any film which is pending before, or 
has been decided by, the Board, and 
make such order in relation thereto as 
it thinks fit, and the Board shall dispose 
ot the matter in conformity with such 
orders’* as ultra vires of Article 19 of 
the Constitution. The iwo cuts—a bed¬ 
room scene and fight shots—the govern¬ 
ment ordered in the censored Ek Phool 
Do Mali were found to be utterly 
unoffending. 

As a consequence of the second judg¬ 
ment, five films have been passed by the 
censor board which earlier were denied 
certificate of exhibition : Yeh Sach Hai , 
D harm a, Pran Jaya Par Vachan Na Jaya 
(twice banned), Mera Desh Mera Dharm 
and Gupt Gyan. The other offshoot is 
that certain cuts earlier ordered in Jheel 
Kc Us Par and Prern Par bat have been 
restored. 

Even after some cuts, nudity and 
violence beam through in many scenes 
in Jheel Ke Us Par. Fights between 
Dharmendra and Prem Chopra and Prem 
Chopra and Ranjit are brutal and bloody. 

After Nutan and Moushami Chatteiji, 
it is now the turn of Mumtaz to play the 
blind girl. But none of them has come 
up to the standard Audrey Hepburn 
set in Wait Until Dark . To study the 
manners of the blind, Hepburn spent 
some weeks in an institution for the blind. 
That is the reason why her gait and 
each of her movements and turns were 
so convincing. Whenever she had to find 
her way or trace things on the ground, 
her hand movements were almost always 
arch-like. The same cannot be said 
about the Indian actresses. 

However in Jheel Ke 1 7 s Par Mumtaz 
as the blind girl is the best of them all. 
After Khilona and Tere Mere Sapne 9 
Mumtaz plays the simple, sober, sagaci¬ 
ous daughter of a syce (Pran). She does 
it in so simple a style that she seems to 
be inside the character. But she should 
have refused to perform her last dance, 
which is so uncharacteristic of the blind 
girl she plays. 

Dharmendra, the he-man of the Hindi 
screen, has started looking old. One 
misses the agility and the spirited elan 
one had come to associate with him,. 
(to page 18) 
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j BOOKS 


Inflation and India’s Economic 
Crisis 


by V.K.R.V. Rao, A.M. Khusro, 
C.H. Hanumantha Rao, 

P.C. Joshi, K. Krishnamurtliv and 
Ajit K. Das Gupta 

Vikas 


64 pages Rs 10 

Is it a measure of the seriousness of 
the problem that six top economists 
should team up to tame the monster of 
inflation ? I he reputation of the authors 
and the timing of the publication create 
high expectations. This slender volume 
of 64 pages bristles with ideas, some 
original and brilliant. In tact, they are 
far too many to be entirely consistent, 
practical or even relevant. 

What should interest the reader the 
most are the answers provided to two 
basic questions: (1) who and what is 
responsible for the inflation ; and (2) 
what are the remedies? The six econo¬ 
mists regard government's deficit financ¬ 
ing as “the real and the most conspicuous 
single factor" responsible for inflation. 
According to them, the Reserve Bank 
and the linance ministry, the custodians 
respectively ol monetary and fiscal poli¬ 
cies were not effective in restraining the 
government. It is difficult to understand 
the relevance of the reference to the role 
of the Reserve Bank as, on their own 
admission, the bank has no legal power 
to prevent the government from creating 
at will ad hoc rupee securities against 
which it borrows from the bank. As for 
the finance ministry, its helplessness is 
attributed to its inability to realise the 
limits of “safe" deficit financing. This 
is unlikely to convince any one as a valid 
icason for its failure to pursue a sound 
fiscal policy. But, more basically, can 
any one tell the finance ministry from 
the government ? As for the Reserve 
Bank's powers, while it is doubtful if a 
situation like the present can be prevented 
by vesting it with more powers, this way 
oflooking at it does not present the issue 
of the relationship between the govern¬ 
ment and its central bank in the proper 
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light. After all, it is by timely action 
supported by moral persuasion that the 
central bank must acquit itself: not by 
legal confrontation wiih the executive. 
And what of the RBI's laxity in allow ing 
expanding credit to the private sector 
for inventory building ? The authors 
have concentrated on a partial cause of 
inflation and wrongly projected the roles 
of the RBI and the finance ministry. 

The authors have certain ideas on the 
remedy for inflation. For example, they 
have advanced a novel suggestion for 
ensuring correspondence between money 
supply and the availability of goods and 
services. The imbalance arose because 
the government has to borrow from the 
Reserve Bank to meet extraordinary 
expenditure in lean years. It has been 
suggested that such excess liquidity 
should be automatically extinguished by 
treating these loans as short dated loans 
to be repaid within a year or two. But 
is this not asking for the moon—what 
with the experience in respect of persis¬ 
tent state overdrafts and the authors' own 
skepticism regarding implcmentability of 
many of the governments' policies. 

The other steps recommended for 
reducing money demand consist mainly 
of conventional wisdom, such as a drastic 
cut in all forms of conspicuous consump¬ 
tion, greater tax effort, more public 
borrowing, selective price control, etc. 
However, they abound in contradictions. 


If high taxes tend to be inflationary, the 
can indeed be limited scope for raisii 
resources through fresh taxation, 2 
advocated in the study. There is < 
course the plea for selectivity : redu< 
taxes on mass consumption goods 
enhance levies on luxury goods, and s 
on. This may be good egalitariamsi 
but hardly the way to increase t;i 
receipts, considering the structure of on 
tax system. Even the normal collectm; 
of direct taxes leaves so much to b 
desired that no immediate signiiican 
results can be expected from fresh levies 
And w'ho will lend to the government a 
5 per cent when the rate of inflation i 
20 per cent ? , v 

To augment essential supplies, tin 
economists suggest improvement in th< 
public procurement and distribution s\s 
tern, incentive prices for agricultura 
commodities and changes in industria 
policy. While repeatedly reiterating then 
commitment to the goal of ccononm 
growth with social justice, the authors 
reject nationalisation of wholesale tradi 
in foodgrain on grounds of administrate 
feasibility and plead for greater freedom 
for oligopolistic and monopolistic firms 
in the interest of immediate results. It 
is difficult to see how such easy expedi¬ 
ency can be consistent with the longterm 
objectives set by them. The economists 
arguments in lavour of higher pro¬ 
curement prices, reduction of marginal 
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rate of income taxation, and their silence 
on agricultural income tax do not quite 
square up with their socialist protest- 
aiions. 

The present problem of inflation must 
seen essentially as a phenomenon 
caused by a set of factors which are 
jnlikely to recur. So, the remedies must 
paitake of the nature of a shot in the 
arm. The supply constraint must be 
viewed not in terms of long-term pro¬ 
duction programmes but as a problem 
af optimum husbanding of existing and 
quickly realisable supplies and their 
:ucitable distribution. If the authors 
kuI concentrated on this aspect, the 
[ecus of their study would have been 
much shaver. 

□ B. KALOTIKAR 

Twilight in C hina 

1>\ K.P.S. Motion 
Ur iratija Vidya Bhavan 
T'2 pages Rs 22.50 

litc secretive isolation in which China 
cocooned for two decades fed the 
aujosity about the nation. News items 
iuj books claiming lo tell about what 
\ happening in this enigmatic country 
\ci. pounced upon; the eagerness lor 
r ir.g ahiuit China since it started 
■io iging In*m behind the curtain a lew 
v.,:sago has not been lessened by the 
‘•'.entia! outpour since Nixon’s vis:!, 
d non's book, part of tin* outpour, is 
l' 1 eient in that it is not a description of 
ma as it is now. The book is a 
'lection of semi-official lettcis, written 
a mkccsMvc foreign secretaries in India, 
u v,cen 1943 and 194S, when the 
ii turning were struggling to replace 
ic Kuommtang. As Menon tells us 
Vvc the title refers to the letters being 
Vrten during that twilight penod in 
‘iunese history when China seemed to 
'■ “Wandering between tv»> worlds, one 
k'.'d, the other powerless to he bom/’ 
Menon does not tell us am thing new 
* t this period of history, nor docs lie 
st'e a new interpretation to old lacts. 
^a.it lie does give are sidelights . there 
he numerbus impressions and anecdotes 
lhr “;t Chiang Kai-shek, his scintillating 
''‘e. Madame Sun Yat-sen, a host i>l 
>lI, er personages and near-unknowns. 
r °rn the letters written from the San 
" r ancisco conference in 1945 (which one 


wit said might well be the San Fiasco 
conference) we learn something of the 
squabbles that attended the setting up 
of the UN and from other letters we 
glimpse the grandiloquent MacArthur in 
a Japan that, despite its “loss of victory”, 
hailed the advent of its former enemy. 

One was most interested naturally, in 
snippets about the generalissimo, Mme 
Chiang and Mme Sun Yat-sen, for as 
India’s envoy Menon naturally had more 
to do with them than with Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai, and the other rebels. 
Chiang appears as one isolated, not only 
from his country but also from his party- 
men. He and Mme Sun were the few 
people who did not plunder the country. 
But he was helpless in preventing corrup¬ 
tion, or perhaps acquiescent in it. The 
latter reason seems to have been most 
significant as far as the activities of Mme 
Chiang's si»ter ai.d her husband, H.H. 
Rung, were concerned. Rung, who even¬ 
tually became flic wealthiest man in 
China, collected his money during 
Chung's regime It is true that Chiang 
eventually removed Rung from the 
finance minisierOun. but that would have 
been a chc\k rather Hum a halt to Rung's 
ambitions. One is not sure whether 
or not to pity Cl i mi ig, especially as he 
desperately tried to stay the impending 
victory of the communists and became 
glimmer as he lelr his counlr\ slipping 
away from him Ho was a totalitarian 
regime, with censorship and spies on the 
campuses, t irons to rewrite the history 
books, and no apparent, sincere attempt 
to better conditions for the majority ol 
his subjects. Yet, as Menon says “history 
wiil never forget ins services to China. 
He has eliminated C hina's immemorial 
pest, the warlords, and unified the 
country. That, and that alone, consti¬ 
tutes his tide to gralness” 

One wishes Muu'ii had told the for¬ 
eign secretaries more about Mme Sun 
and the two Chiangs, what he mentioned 
merely whetted the interest. 

Perhaps it was more noticeable in the 
letters read as a collection rather than 
individually, but -granted the letters were 
informal—the unnccccsary references to 
members of Menon's family and the lines 
at the ends of several letters which smdt 
suspiciously of flattery were annoying. 
One also wishes he had not brought out 


the worn-out analogy between KMT 
China and modern India. But these are 
minor vexations, more than made up for 
by the multitude of witty descriptions of 
palaces in Peking with ‘yellow tiles, 
flaming in the sun’, the evocative account 
of his 125 days’ journey across the Him¬ 
alayas from India to China—especially 
of the ravaged Karakoram mountains, 
the Tashkurghan river ‘crystal-clear and 
blue with a dash of green in it, like 
Scarlett O'Hara’s eyes’, the part of the 
\eIlow River where ‘masses of ice were 
floating down the river not in blocks 
but in accumulated crystals (which the 
Chinese call) “Liu Chu”, which means 
“flowing pearls”—the comments on the 
Chinese character. For these the book 
is worth reading. □ A.S. 


The Un-National Exhibition 

(from page 9) 

figures in the nude, one of them ready 
with a chopper to strike, perhaps is a 
protest by the artist against violence. 
The large painting, a morbid scene in 
dark brown lone is reminiscent of the 
Kali Puj i when goals are sacrificed at 
the altar of Goddess Kali. 

When we 11 link of organising 

Twitional exhibition, I believe, it is 
imperative lo see that the exhibition has 
truly a national character both in its 
creative sensibilities and its represent¬ 
ation. 1 he commissioner therelore could 
have at least given guidance to the 
younger artists in this respect. On his 
own admission however, the commi¬ 
ssioner in his report and recommenda¬ 
tions says : “Much of the hollowness 
and prevalence of pastiche in art today 
is because of the demands on the artists 
to he pr dific, the desire to be successful, 
and the willingness to proliferate success¬ 
ful mannerisms of one kind or the other.’* 
One may therefore legitimately ask, why 
did not the commissioner then drastically 
eliminate from the purview of this 
National Exhibition the examples 
(which unfortunately comprise the bulk 
of the exhibition) which show such a 
tendency. We have to strike somewhere 
to stop the rot and make a beginning. 
And to my mind, the National Exhibi¬ 
tion is the most appropriate ground 
for that. 
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Bulldozing for 
Victory 


There was much excitement in the 
campus. It was the day of the basket¬ 
ball final and the two renowned sides 
were all geared up for an exciting fixture. 
It will be a fight to the finish said one 
spectator. “Yes' 1 replied another, “but 
it had better not be too close a game, or 
we might see fighting of a diiferent 
form". The organisers were apprehensive 
enough. “It is unfortunate that both 
teams ate so well matched", said a senior 
member. “I for one thank my stars I 
don't have to refeiee this afternoon's 
game—I don’t feel like facing the music." 

The match began with the usual 
flourish. Well attired, clean cut, healthy 
looking undergraduates looking extremely 
fit and cheerful, entered the aiena to the 
applause of the four hundred strong 
crowd. As things turned out, it was a 

l spoRTs 

very good match with both sides playing 
extremly w'dJ. Each move seemed well 
thought out and there was praise for all. 
At half time, only three points seperated 
the two colleges. Said one supporter to 
his friend, “1 don't like the wav those 
fellows are leading, supported by that 
motley crowd of rowdies." “We must 
not let those hooligans disturb the game 
and upset the referee" was the reply “or 
we shall really lose" The two, along 
with their fellow' supporters walked up 
to one of the members of the organising 
committee and complained about ‘a 
disturbance*. The protest w f as heard and 
all the spectators were requested to stay 
clear of the ropes that barricaded the 
arena. 

Ten minutes to go and the better side 
appeared to have the match in their 
grasp. They were faster and more accu¬ 
rate. But the other side was not giving 
in that easily. They continued to light 
back, and slowly crept up to end the 



match in a 72-72 draw. The whistle 
ended the game allright but seemed to 
signal the start of another match ! There 
was bedlam, as lethal weapons appeared 
and the basketball nets were attacked 
and torn to shreds, just as the ropes 
were cut to pieces. The organisers were 
not sure as to what to announce—a tie 
or a replay. 

□ RANJIT BHATIA 

The Old Order 
Changeth 

T he resignation from the Table Tennis 
Federation of India of its president, 
T. D. Rangaramanujam brought to a 
close the association of one of the most 
competent and w'ell known officials 
with the posl-indepcndencc sporting 
scene in India. ‘Ranga’ as he is popularly 
known, first came into prominence with 
the first Asian Games in 1951, which 
were so successfully conducted in New 
Delhi under the stewardship of the great 
Anthony DcMcllo. Later, he was given 
the crucial task of implementing the 
first ever nation wide programme of 
sports de\elopment under the late Raj- 
kumari Amnt Kaur, the sporting health 
minister in the union cabinet, when he 
was appointed secretary of the national 
coaching scheme named after her. With 
his tremendous organisational ability 
Rangaramanujam succeeded in putting 
coaching on its feet. Most of our games 
in the fifties benefited through his 
efforts and for the first time the role of 
the coach became meaningful Ranga 
knew his coaches and llieir trainees 
thoroughly and attempted as best as 
possible to follow their progress. 

Coaching had a fuither face-lift 
wilh the formal ion of the National Insti¬ 
tute of Spoils at Patiala with whose 
management the government was able to 
call upon Ramanuj.im's sei vices. Last 
year when the All India C ouncil of Sports 
w.is reorganised including i i its midst 
prominent sportsmen and sports 
organisers, he was nominated a member, 

Ranga's major contribution, however, 
remained with his first love Table 
Tennis. During his long tenure as presi¬ 
dent of the national federation, he was 
largely instrumental in holding Asian, 
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World and other international champion 
ships in the country, apart from seemj 
to Asian interests in the World Tab!< 
Tennis body. His ping-pong diplomat] 
saw Indians achieve a breakthrough will 
China with the participation of our Tahli 
Tennis team in the A Fro-Asian Friend 
ship championships at Peking. It spoki 
well for his astuteness that in the fat 
of China's emergence in sport and it 
acceptance in international tournaments 
he was able to wind up the existing As an 
Table Tennis Federation of which he wa 
the president and join hands with tli 
newer sports „body in the region, ti 
enable Indian players to get the 
possible opportunity to play against t| 
top ten in the world. 

Rangaramanujam'^ oiganising ski] 
certainly made him stand out amon^s 
our sporis officials but it also proved n 
be his undoing. In his thoroughness t( 
achieve an end regardless of the modi! 
operandi he managed to antagonis 
many— and not all for the wrong reasons 
As sports federations began to con* 
under fire, rumblings of disconkn 
emerged in the world of ping-pong. 91 
is a very good organiser’ said one %u 
he always insists on running onc-m.u 
show's.' Things finally came to a hem 
leading to lus resignation, marking k 
end of an era of efficient hut rutliles 
form of sports officialdom, 

_ □ RE 

(from page 15) 

How we wish it was Pran’s last “specia 
appearance". Melodramatic throughout 
he plays the syce at a high pilch. A 
this film underlines, Prem Chopra repeat 
himself as villain film after Cdm. On 
would concede straightaway that Yogcet 
Bali oozes sensuousness. 

Did we forget to say anything abou 
the story 7 Well, we would like to forge 
We wish Bhappi Soni had selected a 
good story material for Jheel Ke Us Pa 
as he did for his first film Bralunaclun 
In the film Shammi Kapoor's Brahmach;* 
picked up 12 abandoned, lost nm 
orphaned children, gave them shclte 
and became their god-father. 1 That wi 
an off-beat subject treated musically an 1 
dramatically. Jheel Ke Us Par is con 
vcntional dross except for the role assigi 
ed to Murntaz. 

□ DARSHAl 




Let us do our duty by our children 
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Wait and See 


‘Hie outcome of recent visits to Delhi by two 
illuential Europeans comes as an anticlimax to 
ndia’s year-long protestations at Brussels about the 
<vd for “a new international economic order” 
ased on relations “between two great democratic 
on figurations”. The EEC’s substantive decisions 
still taken in the national capitals rather than at 
■s secretariat. India’s commercial cooperation 
greement with the community has run into rough 
■'rather, partly on account of the excessive political 
'indow-dressing in the Indian draft but mainly due 
> disagreement over non-discriminaiory access to 
tuba's natural resources and the role of foreign 
a pital in India’s future growth. The Indian govern- 
'nil could have utilised its discussions with Erhard 
Ppler, the West German minister for economic 
operation and Giscard cFEstaing, the French 
minister for finance and economics to thrash out 
differences. The opportunity was missed. As 
u* joint Communiques show, the Indian side talked 
1 terms of vapoury generalities. Eppler left beiiind 
deputy and d’Estaing suggested a joint study 
r °up to probe what the Indian government specifi- 
% had in mind and how far it was prepared to 


go. For the rest, they expressed their appreciation 
of India’s plan priorities and spoke nobly about 
traditions of industrial cooperation. 

Along with Japan, West Germany and France 
are two countries that are anxious to cooperate with 
India through financial assistance, transfer of tech¬ 
nology, capital investment and larger trade, for the 
plain reason that they have the capacity as well as 
the need to do so. Indian official spokesmen have 
admitted, however ambivalently, that they cannot 
in the immediate future do without these means of 
cooperation in some field or the other. 

For political reasons, a sudden spurt in Indo- 
American economic collaboration is unlikely, though 
the US is still India’s biggest aid giver and the size 
of US foreign capital in India is next only to that of 
the UK. On the other hand, technological factors 
limit the scope for industrial cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and East Europe, the current growth 
in trade notwithstanding. So it would have made 
sense if we had told the Germans and the French 
the precise programmes for which we would wel- 
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corrui increased aid, what goods we were in a posi¬ 
tion to export in larger quantity, the industries which 
would accept foreign capital, and the type of techno¬ 
logy we needed. Had some homework been done, 
agreements in principle could perhaps have been 
signed during the last week with them. Alternati¬ 
vely, Mrs Gandhi could have thanked them for 
their solicitude and clarified that wo have more 
agreeable sources to look to. But that would have 
been unlike our government. Typically, the Fore¬ 
ign Exchange^ Regulation Act, 1973 and the new 
Industrial Approval Procedure were shown to the 
visiting dignitaries for their guidance. We are still 
in “the thinking stage,” as M. cP Estaing put it. 

Let us face it. We need more foreign exchange 
than the planning commission would care to admit, 
for the fifth plan, lobe able to dispense with aid 
in the eighties, (which is what the government 
valiantly says it intends to do), we need a larger 


Flight to 
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dose of it in the meanwhile. As for transfer of tech 
nology (the government prefers outright purchasi 
to running collaboration agreement) there has har¬ 
dly been a sophisticated field where we have dom 
without continuous spoon-feeding. And unless \vi 
suddenly strike gold or at least oil, trade canno 
boom as fast as the planners would like; our trad 
with France did double 1 , even balance neatly ove 
the decade but the volume is negligible at less tha] 
2 per cent of our total trade. 

Let not the government give up its hostility t 
neo-colonialism. But if the Russians can have tedi 
nical collaboration with the Americans and thi 
French in oil exploration and with the Germans ii 
heavy engineering, and if the Yugoslavs are keen 01 
tie-ups with Indian monopoly capitalists, there mus 
surely be scope for India to get down to Europra 
brass tacks, if the government is clear in its ow; 
mind what it wants. 


the Finish 


Force is the bankruptcy of ideas, mused the 
previous chairman of the Indian Airlines in a 
learned report which probably won him the then 
part-time post. His two years wore marked by whole- 
souled devotion to loud thinking and meagre atten¬ 
tion to action. Productivity was never lower than 
when he resigned a couple of months ago. Over¬ 
time payment, which he argued was solvable by 
managerial action, was newer higher (Rs 1 crorcs, 
about a fourth of the wage 1 bill). Equity implies 
discipline ; under a neutral top management both 
suffered. 

The present management is fighting to keep up 
some' relationship between work and pay. The new 
shift timings introduced by it for the technical and 
general employees have been flouted by both. The 
employees have served a strike notice effective from 
25 November. Conciliation proceedings have 
failed. IA lias come close to the abnormality of 
March 1971 when a lockout was forced on it. What 
happens now to it will have an infectious impact on 
the rest of the public sector. 

Industrial relations, like the fixing of working 
hours or wages, is a function of management. 
The employees’ unions have a part to play, but 
their contribution will depend on the degree of their 
identification with the interests of, and the national 
goals set for, the organisation. Like pilots on earlier 
occasions, the technicians, engineers and general 
employees have shown little concern for any but 


their own immediate gain. The average mom hi 
income of the IA employees was Rs 850 in 1970-71 
Today, an aircraft loader earns between Rs 650 an 
900 a month. The airline workers are not exacti 
the struggling segment of our society. IA’s wag 
per ton-kilometre is among the highest in the woilt 
its employee-productivity one of the lowest. T1 
management must extract more work by persuasio 
if possible, by compulsion if necessary. For tl 
first time perhaps since the mid-sixties, the managi 
meat seems to be seriously at it. 

The government and parliament can help— b 
allowing the management to act according to ii 
best judgement in the discharge of its dutj 
They must remain “above the battle.” IHs no us 
discussing profitability (the loss of 450 lakhs in 1971 
72 is followed by a deceptive-looking profit of 1 Ink 
in 1972-73) or social obligations, if the governing 
intervenes and makes a conscientious managerial 

nr* O 

effete. 

While it is true that the IA is used ahno 
exclusively by politicians, officials and businessna* 
the grounding of its fleet will have an efiL'l 1 
on the economy far deeper than the temporarl 
inconvenience to our air-borne power elite. Thi 
public have therefore a stake in the earl 
restoration of the normal schedule. But it is belt m 1 
to ground the planes than yield to the nakJ 1 
bargaining power of highly skilled groups or tlf ' 
false, prestige of a previleged class. 
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K. S. Nayar 

Coalescing with the Muslim League 


Coalition governments are prover¬ 
bially weak and unstable. A coalition is 
an artificial political arrangement to share 
the loaves and fishes of office. Hence, 
most coalitions are unprincipled and 
opportunistic alliances designed to achieve 
or retain power. Some coalition partners 
may accidentally have certain features in 
common in their programme or ideology, 
hut power is the main instinct behind 
coalitions. The Indian experience alter 
the 196>gcneral elections confirms this 
fact. 

There was a plethora of coalitions 
all over India as a result of the break- 
down of the Congress hegemony in 1967, 
hut Kerala has the unique distinction of 
having the only surviving coalition. It is 
of course true that it has swapped paw¬ 
ners in midstream. Even then it has 
shown an unusual capacity for survival, 
from the verge of collapse, the present 
coalition government has many a time 
managed to survive. 

Ill fact, Kerala can now legitimately 
boast of a tradition of coalition politics. 
When other states were under the mono¬ 
lithic weight of the Congress, Kerala was 
experimenting with permutations and 
combinations of various parties, the Con¬ 
gress being without a majority in Kerala 
since the first general elections. 

The peculiar, and not altogether un¬ 
welcome, feature of the state’s politics is 
that one or the other group always plays 
a balancing role. In the beginning, it 
'us a faction in the Congress itself 
namely, the Tamil Nadu Congress (which 
stood for the merger of the Tamil spea¬ 
king areas of southern Travancore with 
Tamil Nadu), that played this role. 

. With the reorganisation of states in 1956, 
this group automatically ceased to exist. 
But, then the Praja Socialist Party sprang 
up under the leadership of Pattom Thanu 
Pillai to play this role. This situation 
continued till Pillai was enticed out ol the 
state with a governorship. Thereafter, it 
was the turn of the Muslim League to 
take up this crucial role. 


Some months ago, there was a tussle 
between the Congress and the Muslim 
League over the question of withdrawing 
a biography of Jawaharlal Nehru, which 
was prescribed as a non-detailed text 
book for the cighih standard. The League 
took objection to certain remarks of 
Nenru about Jinnah and the Muslim 
League of the pre-partition days. Nehru 
had held Jinnah and the Muslim League 
anti-national and responsible for the 
partition. As a result of the League’s 
protest, the then education minister, a 
Leaguer, ordered that the offending 
passage be taught with extreme caution 
and that the book be withdrawn from the 
new' academic year. The revised edition 
of the book omitted this portion. This 
sparked oil a counter-protest by the 
Congress which took the stance that 
insults to national leaders like Nehru 
could not be tolaatcd. 

The Congress took the line that the 
book should be retained as a non-detailed 
text and the deleted portions restored. 
The party was not prepared foi any com¬ 
promise. The articulate leaders of its 
student and youth wings took the lead in 
this quarrel w ith the League. The League 
was also ready to accept the challenge. 
It took the position that the present 
League is not a njw party but a continua¬ 
tion ofJmnah’s pre-independence League. 
The Congress took exception to this in¬ 
terpretation. They wanted the League 
to repudiate, rather than romanticise, its 
pre-indcpcndence past and its association 
with Jinnah. The League’s refusal made 
the Congress opposition even more rigid. 
The state Congress leaders were presuma¬ 
bly under the impression that since the 
matter directly concerned Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mrs Gandhi would come down 
heavily on the Muslim League. For a 
time it appeared that the coalition was 
on the verge of collapse. But to the sur¬ 
prise of all, the crisis was contained in 
the usual Congress style. All parties to 
the dispute agreed that anything that 
might disturb the stability of the coali¬ 


tion should be avoided. The deleted por¬ 
tions of Nehru’s biography would be 
taught with respect to the sentiments 
of the minority community. Other things 
would be decided in due course on the 
merits of the book. 

The Congress parly has always adop¬ 
ted an ambivalent attitude towards the 
League, ft courted the League when it 
badly needed its support and denounced 
it as communal or reactionary when the 
party felt powerful enough to go it alone. 
Immediately after the split in 1969, the 
Congress took the position that unlike 
the Indian Muslim League, the Kerala 
Muslim League was progressive and non- 
communal. Eearher, in 1960, the Cong- 
gress party even forged an electoral alli¬ 
ance with the Muslim League, but later 
refused to accept it in the ministry. As 
a result, the Muslim League had to be 
content with the speakership of the 
assembly. When the speaker died, the 
Congress took the stand that it could not 
agree on a Muslim Leaguer being elected 
as speaker. So, Mohammed Koya had 
to resign his League membership to con¬ 
test for the speakership. Recently, the 
Congress government at the centre tur¬ 
ned down the plea of the Kerala coali¬ 
tion government that the people who 
participated in the Moplah Rebellion of 
J921 should also be treated as freedom 
lighters and be given tamrapatras and 
political pensions. This also estranged 
the League and the Congress. In fact, 
the League had all along stoically put up 
with these political indignities only to 
continue the democratic alliance against 
the communists. But the times have 
changed and the tables are being turned 
on the Congress. This would partly 
explain the Congress entreaties to Sheikh 
Abdullah to move into a ‘wider political 
horizon'. 

Even though, Muslims account for only 
19.5 per cent of the total population of 
the state, the League is well aware of its 
political significance in Kerala especially 
in the Malabar area where without its 
support not many candidates could feel 
confident of being returned to the legisla¬ 
ture. As a result, the major parties, the 
Marxist Communists and the Congress, 
have to compete with each other to win 
the favour of th; League. Because of the 
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strategic position it holds in Kerala, the 
League is in a position to dictate terms 
to both the parties. Whichever party 
gets the support of the League can also 
get into the saddle of power. Given the 
option, the League would prefer to ally 
itself with the Congress because the 
latter cannot pose much of a threat to 
its communal political base. It is only 
the communists who could successfully 
indoctrinate and infiltrate into and possi¬ 
bly split the League ranks. The League 
is aware of this danger to its identity and 
seeks their alliance only as a last resort 
when isolated from the mainstream of 
politics by the non-communisl parties. 

Understandably, it also tries to fish 
in troubled waters. The creation of the 
Muslim majority district, Malappuram, 
was the price the Marxist-led coalition 
government (1967-69) paid for the 
League’s support. But as soon as the new 
district was formed it broke with the 
Marxists. The appointment of Arabic 
teachers in schools by the League’s edu¬ 
cation minister is not without political 
significance. So also the League was 
able to give a Muslim bias to the newly 
established university in Calicut. 

No major party which has an eye on 
power would like to alienate the League 
permanently. Unlike other political par¬ 
ties, the League can always shift its 
support from the Congress to Marxist 
Communists and still hold a share of 
power in the state government. The 
Muslim League outside Kerala may be 
largely irrclevcnt m terms of power 
politics, but in the multi-party system of 
Kerala politics it occupies a unique posi¬ 
tion. 

It is of course necessary to make a 
distinction between the Muslims and the 
League to combat the growing commu- 
nalism in the country. A great disser¬ 
vice to the political system will be done 
if wc equate the Muslim population with 
the Muslim League, a party. Whether 
one likes it or not, the fact is that the 
Muslim League is a communal organisa¬ 
tion and as such it weakens the body 
politic. In Kerala’s special context, even 
though it plays a useful role as a balan¬ 
cing force, it still remains an evil, even if 
a necessary one. As long as the govern¬ 
ment equates the Muslim League with 
the Muslim population, it will be impos- 
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sible to combat successfully the reviving 
Muslim communalism in the country. 
The Muslim League in Tamil Nadu also 
has recently objected on religious grounds 
to certain portions of a text book being 
taught in schools. 

Certain new trends however have 
lately become discernible in Kerala poli- 
politics. The Muslim League will pro¬ 
bably lose the advantage of holding the 
balancing position in the state politics as 
a result of the new alliance that is emer- 


A fortnight’s frenzied activity, the 
weekends included—and the draft 5th 
plan has finally emerged from the plan¬ 
ning commission. Everybody knows, but 
the commission refuses to own, that the 
runaway inflation lias beed near-fatal 
to the new born-plan. The planning 
minister recently announced (and the 
commission subsequently tried to inter¬ 
pret his words into something subtler 
and different) that the commission would 
advise the government against any deficit 
financing m the lirst two years of the 
next plan. In any case fanning the 
llames of inflation would be suicidal and 
no prudent government would risk doing 
it. The document of nearly a year ago 
called Approach to the Fifth Plan 1974-79 , 
had put the plan outlay, at 1971-72 
prices, as Rs 51,000 crores, People 
outside the commission have never com¬ 
prehended its logic of expressing invest¬ 
ment expenditure without allowing for 
price increases during the plan period. 
When the rate of inilation is 20 per cent 
a year, it makes little sense to calculate 
the outlay for 1974-79 at 1971-72 prices. 
But the commission follows its own logic. 
Firstly it argues that investment costs are 
increasing only by about 10 per cent a 
year and not at the overall rate of 20 
per cent. Secondly, it feels that it is 
sufficient to update the 1971-72 price by 
just a one year. Now, even accepting 
these dubious assumptions, the plan out¬ 
lay, at 1972-73 prices, should be Rs 
56,100 crores, if the content of the plan 
as conceived in the Approach document 


ging between the newly formed National 
Democratic Party of the Nair Service 
Society and the Kerala Congress, a party 
of Christians, mostly Roman Catholics. 

While remaining remarkably free 
from communal hatred, Kerala’s politics 
has always been swayed by communal 
considerations. Perhaps the only way to 
free the state's politics from its commu¬ 
nal moorings is for communal parties 
to come out into the open and play 
each other out. 


were to be maintained. The tinance 
ministry lias apparently pleaded its in¬ 
ability to make available resources of this 
order. A kind of compromise has now 
been struck (purely in terms of figures) 
and the plan outlay is to be at Rs 53,3ii 
crores. The impression that is sought to 
be given is that the financial cut is 
marginal But quite clearly, the physical 
pruning cannot but be drastic, consider¬ 
ing that the plan outlay is expressed ni 
terms of outdated and artificially low 
prices. It is not yet clear how and whea* 
the axe will fall--whether it will be an 
across-the-board cut or the result of radi¬ 
cally reordered priorities. However the 
plan is tailored, there is no doubt that 
both its basic objectives, viz. removal of 
poverty and achievement of self-reliance, 
will suffer in the process. While the 
likely impact on the former hinges on the 
sectoral allocations, which are yet to he 
finalised, the profile of the other objective 
has emerged fairly clearly. 

The fourth plan defined the self- 
reliance objective rather modestly. It 
sought to reduce net aid (i e. aid after 
repayments and interest) in the terminal 
year to half the level of 1968-69. The 
fifth plan aims at dispensing with it alto¬ 
gether in the sense that there will be no 
inflow of external assistance during and 
after 1978-79 except for repayment ol 
past loans and interest on them. Thus 
receipt of net aid during the first four 
years of the plan is not inconsistent with 
the objective of elimination of such aid 


B. Kalotikar 

Juggling with Self-Reliance 


[thereafter. What are the prospects of 
[achieving this ? 

As for the fourth plan achievement, 
the statistical evidence would appear to be 
extremely flattering. The net inflow of aid 
was Rs 528 crores in 1968-69. It declined 
steeply to Rs 444 crores the next year 
and further to Rs 341 crores in 1970-71. 
The following year there was a small 
increase of Rs 14 crores. However, in 
1972-73 there was a sudden slump to 
Rs 124 crores or to a level less than half 
of the previous year and less than a 
quarter of the pre-plan year. These 
developments appear too good to be of 
an enduring character. It is almost cer¬ 
tain that the current year will end up 
with somewhat enhanced aid. 

While the suspension of U.S. aid 

[ following the Indo-Pak conflict of 1971 
must have had something to do with this 
consummation, some of the basic factors 
Contributing to it do not testify to a 
healthy economy. Imports have been 

[ much short of the projected level because 
of the poor performance of the economy. 
They fell from Rs 1908 crores in 1968-69 
to Rs 1512 crores in 1969-70. The 
allowing year they increased marginally 
lo Rs 1634 crores. They rose substan- 
liaily to Rs 1824 crores in 1971-72 but 
once again fell in 1972-73 to Rs 1797 
;rores. Imports are expected to go up 
ngnificantly in the last year of the plan 
n view of, among other things, the 
iced for foodgrain and high prices of 
frude oil. 

Fxports, on the-other hand, have been 
puo>ant because of the aid-financed 
x ports to Bangladesh and inflationary 
rends in the world market. Exports 
clustered a record level of Rs 1960 
rores in 1972-73, far exceeding the plan 
argel of Rs 1913 crores for 1973-74. 

The balance of payments position 
frould thus appear satisfactory on the 
psis of the data available for the first 
hree years of the plan. India’s foreign 
Ixehange reserves improved by Rs 272 
Fores during this period. However, this 
Improvement was illusory. There was an 
^location of Special Drawing Rights by 
V IMF of Rs 245 crores, (not taken 
l rc dit for initially in the plan) and an 
lpward revaluation of the reserves by 
M 24 crores on account of changes in 


par values of international currencies. 
Thus the effective rise in our reserves was 
only Rs 3 crores. 

Imports declined initially because of 
elimination of food imports. But there 
was also a fall in the import of fertilisers 
because of world shortages of the com¬ 
modity, and of machinery and transport 
equipment because of industrial stagna¬ 
tion in the country. Exports, on the 
other hand, picked up because of certain 
exceptional factors which are unlikely to 
recur. The prospects of the self-reliance 
objective of the fifth plan must be seen 
in this background. 

This objective was defined in concrete 
terms in the approach to the fifth plan 
released in the beginning of 1973. Then 
the goal seemed feasible, though its inner 
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contradictions were obvious: ("Shades of ^ 
Self-reliance”, DW, 10 May 1973). The § 
intervening period has destroyed all hope 
of price stability, upsetting the plan ealeu- | 
lations. The ‘approach’ estimated gross ? 
aid requirements at Rs 3000 crores. The \f 
repayment of capital and interest pay* 
merits were estimated at Rs 2360 crores, 4- 
leaving a net aid of Rs 640 crores. It was j 
then pointed out by many that even this 
level of aid was not quite consistent with l 
the pattern of inflow emerging from the > 
fourth plan. For, phasing out Rs 640 
crores of aid over the first four years of 
the fifth plan so that there was no aid . 
in the fifth and final year would mean aft 
annual average inflow of Rs 160 crores* 
But the net aid in 1972-73 was much 
lower at Rs 124 crores. Moreover, for 
total elimination of aid in the terminal 



You said you liked beards on stamps. Let’s have him. He said 
the post office is the last word in customer satisfaction. 
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year, it would be expedient to see that 
aid tapered off over the years. Other¬ 
wise the sudden switching off of sub¬ 
stantial aid may land the economy in 
difficulty. 

The reassessment of aid requirements 
currently undertaken by the planning 
commission seems to magnify these con¬ 
tradictions. The gross aid needs are now 
placed at Rs 4008 crores; and, after 
allowing for debt service obligations of 
Rs 2557 crores, the net inflow would be 
Rs 1451 crores. This is more than double 
the figure of Rs 640 crores of the 
approach document and compares with 
Rg 1850 crores in the fourth plan. In 
the fifth plan, however, there is a 
provision of Rs 300 crores for aid to 
friendly, mainly neighbouring countries. 
But the fact remains that our aid require¬ 
ments have as a result gone up. An 
inflow of Rs 1451 crores over the first 
four years of the plan means an average 
annual aid of Rs 360 crores. This would 
be almost three limes the level of 1972-73. 
Now the planning commission, which is 
proudly proclaiming that the fourth plan 
objective of reducing aid to half is being 
more than fulfilled, owes an explanation. 
But then the commission is only follow¬ 
ing its own well-established practice ot 
not bothering over*much about the need 
for consistency from plan to plan. 

In its latest exercise, the commission 
has added a fresh dimension to the con¬ 
cept of self-reliance. In fact something 
like this was anticipated even before and 
fears were expressed that substantial aid 
would keep coming either by the back 
door in some guise or the other, or, more 
probably, aid would be canalised through 
commercial channels on much more one¬ 
rous terms. (DW, 10 May 73). This 
would be a pyrrhic victory for the goal of 
self-reliance. The planning commission 
has propounded the theory of limited, 
selective acceptance of commercial credits 
and taken credit for Rs 400 crores for 
the plan period. Recently there was an 
unconfirmed report that the present con¬ 
troversy over PL 480 funds was in fact 
engineered for getting the decks cleared 
for ushering in another, if more subtle, 
programme of concessional aid. Conces¬ 
sional food imports under PL 480 were 
done away with, as declared, by 1971. 


In retrospect this appears a case of happy 
coincidence. But with two consecutive 
drought years, the need for food imports, 
concessional or otherwise, has now crop¬ 
ped up. The loan of two million tons 
of wheat by the Soviet Union does in 


Regional planning has been talked 
about right from the first five year plan 
in 1951. The second plan also lent lip 
service to it, while the third plan went 
into the need for it in some detail. But 
while such gestures have given official 
recognition to the concept, action has 
not followed. In fact, throughout the 
planning period, the disparity between 
the relatively advanced states and the 
more backward ones has increased. 
More than ever before, Maharashtra 
and West Bengal form the hub of indus¬ 
trial activity, with Tamil Nadu and, more 
recently, the Delhi region coming a little 
behind. 

There was a halt in West Bengal's 
growth during the last half a decade, but 
this has been because of the unattractive 
investment climate there and not the 
result of any planned diversion of invest¬ 
ment to backward states. If anything, 
the effort now is to attract industrialists 
back to the state. 

Disparities have widened not only 
between states but also between districts 
within the same state. Maharashtra, for 
instance, is largely backward and unde¬ 
veloped outside the prosperous Bombay- 
Poona belt, which forms the industrial 
capital of the country. In West Bengal, 
Midnapore district is officially classified 
as backward despite the existence in it 
of the vast Haldia complex. 

This failure to avert concentration of 
industrialisation in small isolated pockets 
of the country has, inevitably, led to pro¬ 
blems. One. factor is the increasing 
disenchantment of the relatively neglected 
states, and their consequent demand for 
increased autonomy to run their own 
affairs. Another is the crowding of 
towns and cities with people flocking in 


fact constitute a form of concessional 
imports. It would be more honest to 
accept openly the need for foreign assis¬ 
tance for some years to come than to 
prop up a deceptive facade of self- 
reliance. 


from the villages (both in the same state 
and in others) in search of employment. 
Predictably, this has led to unplanned 
growth of urban centres, and shortage of 
housing and the various civic facilities. 
Municipal bodies have almost without | 
exception been unable to sort out and 
handle the problems of these urban 
areas. Overcrow'ding of people has led 
to tensions, and overcrowding of facto¬ 
ries has led to pollution. 

The problem of inter-state disparities 
gains new and foreboding dimensions 
with the current trend towards limiting 
employment opportunities to people of 
the home state, called, in a twisted idiom, 
“sons of the soil”. The emotions be¬ 
hind this trend are understandable be¬ 
cause when “outsiders" hold a majority 
of the better-paid jobs a feeling of resent¬ 
ment is natural among the dispossessed. 
But when a state like Maharashtra 
decides that 80 per cent of all jobs should 
be reserved for Maharashtrians, people 
from other states are, in their turn, 
liable to feel resentment; and again with 
some justification. After all, Maharash¬ 
tra is able to offer so many jobs only be¬ 
cause investible funds have been diverted 
to that state at the expense of the other 
states. Logically, then, those from other 
states have some right to the jobs in 
Maharashtra. 

But questions like these are only the 
side-effects of the basic malady, which is 
absence of regional planning. Official 
policy so far has been confined to loca¬ 
ting a few large plants in backward 
pockets, and offering tax concessions to 
industrialists willing to invest in the back¬ 
ward districts. 

Neither stratagem has proved really 
successful. The former failed becausj 
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the spread effect of locating large plants 
in a backward area is very limited. 
Usually, a housing colony built for the 
workers insulate them from the surroun¬ 
ding areas. The only economic activity 
that is spurred by the settingup of the 
plant is usually the starting of a few 
service shops outside the main entrance to 
the colony. Beyond this, what in econo¬ 
mic ’terminology arc called forward and 
backward linkages hardly exist. In other 
words, smaller enterprises do not spring 
up in the area to supply the major plant 
with ancillary parts, and the product 
manufactured by the factory, even if it is 
a consumer product (which is rare), is not 
consumed in the area. Tven the few 
hundred or thousand jobs that arc crea¬ 
ted in tlYe factory generally go to out¬ 
siders because trained and qualified local 
people are not immediately available, 
la shojU the setting up of such giant 
plants makes little difi'erence to the lives 
a uJ income earning capacity of the people 
m the area. The place remains essentially 
Kic kward. 

The second strategy, that is to oiler 
concessions to industrialists willing to go 
u- backward districts, lias abo faded 
hLc.mse, in most cases, the tax conces¬ 
sions did not outweigh the disad\antages 
<>! going to areas where the infrastructure 
reeded for running a factory was not 
fully provided. Small scale industrialists, 
particularly, would not have the capacity 
to bear the additional financial suain of 
n unsporting raw 1 materials and the 
tinished prpduct over long distances, 
apart from the other costs. The larger 
houses have gone to such districts only 
when they could not get licences m other 
places. 'But in many of the cases where 
tluy have ventured out, the spread ctlect 
fas been as limited as in the ease of the 
public sector enterprises. 

The failure of both stratagems was 
basically because no systematic study was 
made of the mechanics of generating in¬ 
dustrial activity. Roads, electricity, and 
Communications are necessary, but they 
ar c not enough. If consumer industries 
ar e to b£attracted, they must be able to 
hnd a market for their products in the 
Grounding areas. This usually is not 
the case, for the people have no money 
to buy goods with. The local enterpre- 
neurial class that could have triggered 


development is usually absent, for if it 
were otherwise, development would have 
taken place already. Even if investment 
does take place, the fact that the jobs 
created do not go to the local people 
ensures that benefits of the project do not 
filter to the surrounding areas this way. 
In short, there is no tailor-made answer 
to the problem, and some proper research 
and study Ir s been needed for some 
time. 

1 his has at last been done, and the 
enterprising agency, rather ironically, is 
an organ of the stale government of 
Maharashtra, the City and Industrial 
Development Corporation (CIDCO). This 
agency asked the lata Economic Consul- 
tanev Sci vices to prepare a number of 
reports on industrial location decision¬ 
making. the natural resources in the state 
and their geographical distribution, the 
linkages between the various industries 
(a very crude son of input-output table), 
the ideal locations for the various in¬ 
dustry groups, and so on. What emerged 
wa& a very interesting finding ; that dis¬ 
persal of iincsiincnt was actually more 
ellicienf economically than concentrating 
activuy m the Bombav-Poona belt. Thus, 
the general belie! that an equitable spread 
of investment necessarily entailed some 
cost in Icims n! reduced efficiency of 
the investment has been found to be 
unjustified 

1 he CIDCO reports use this uisco\cj\ 
as the base for mapping out a delud¬ 
ed plan for figure investment. The 
characteristics ot each industry -transport 
iieids, re^ouice needs, market disposition, 
the population fi.clor, and sunilai con 
siderauons— have been roughly uoikcd 
out and the suitable location for enUi 
industry pinpointed. Built imo this 
calculation arc estimates of the employ¬ 
ment potential mid the general gtowtli of 
the economy I fi^sc are, by necessity, 
rough estimates, but sufficient for the 
purpose at hand. 

Significant ly, future investment in 
Bombay and Poona is advised against, 
except for some marginal amount to 
achieve optimum capacity in a few indus¬ 
tries. The most promising feature of the 
whole project is that the state government 
has every intention of acting on this 
advice. The ball has been set rolling. 


Whether the idea will catch on in 
other states is however doubtful. For one 
thing, the problem for most of them is 
not one of chosing where to locate the 
industries but simply the task of getting 
industries for the state. In other words, 
the choice of investment is more between 
the states titan between parts of the same 
state. Hence, the ball is ically in the 
centre’s court. It is the responsibility of 
the government of India, and more speci¬ 
fically the planning commission, to pro¬ 
mote spatial and regional planning. The 
first step to this should be the study of 
each area ol the country in the same way 
as Mahaiashtia has been studied. The 
task is not difficult. What is lacking is 
the will to act, which is probably the 
result of an insufficient awareness of 
the problem -surprising though it may 
sound. 

A related problem is the planning of 
cities. Bombay and Calcutta are almost 
beyond redemption now, lor their prob¬ 
lems are of gigantic proportions. Delhi 
is comparatively better, but still too 
crowded and too big for the civic autho¬ 
rities to handle. Madras is more fortu¬ 
nate, particularly with the slum clearance 
work ol the DMK government. 

But one thing is clear. These cities 
must not be allowed to grow further, in 
the interest ot everyone concerned. And 
tins cannot he done il the numbers 
flocking i# from the villages in search of 
jobs c iimot be diverted to other towns. 
Sulcll.v lo\,n> are only a paitiai answer, 



‘‘Wdte chosen you to demonstrate that 
we attach no importance whatever to the 
post.” 
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for they also attract people to the vici¬ 
nity of the major metropolis. What is 
needed is systematic, planned expansion 
and development of the ‘B’ and ‘C’ class 
towns which are probably ripe for the 
role of growth centres— if sufficient 
attention can be devoted to the task 


of ensuring growth. Private investible 
funds—which, judging from the behaviour 
of the stock markets, are available in 
plenty—could be diverted to these towns 
and their surrounding areas. The details 
could be worked out later. The impor¬ 
tant thing is to start. 


Children's Films 

Starved Audience 


Wc may pride ourselves on being the 
biggest producer of feature-length films 
in the world, but we have to hang our 
heads in not caring for young people. 
Private film makers make it a point to 
include a child character in the stories 
of their films, though they rarely make 
films entirely meant for children. 
Satyajit Ray has made only one child¬ 
ren’s film—a fantasy, Gopi Gaye Baghan 
Bayc- which can entertain only Bengali- 
knowing children. Nobody, not even the 
government, has cared to dub it in 
Hindi and other regional languages for 
countrywide exhibition. Mrinal Sen’s 
gimmickry-ridden khhapuran even when 
dubbed in Hindi has not won any appre¬ 
ciative audience in the Hindi-speaking 
areas. 

The Children’s Film Society, set up in 
1956 with Indira Gandhi as its chairman 
to make quality children’s films, has not 
come up to the expectations of the 
younger audiences. During the last live or 
six years it has not made any film worth 
talking about. The story of Jawab 
Aayega is placed in the realm of the im¬ 
possible—a steel trunk floats in the 
Ganges, from Rishikcsh to Varanasi, 
without hindrance. Bharat Darshan , 
directed by Chidananda Das Gupta, edi¬ 
ted and assembled with much re-shooting 
by Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, is not the film 
to evoke even a mild word of apprecia¬ 
tion from any child anywhere, not even 
from those who appear in the film. 
Kola Parbat , an Indo-Russian co-produc¬ 
tion, is also not a film children would 
feel enthusiastic about especially those 
who have seen Chinnappa Devar's Hunt hi 
Mere Saathi , Jacinwar aur Insaan and 
some other bizarre types of films featu- 
jjug animals like Nannha Shikari. 


Of the 80-odd films the Children’s 
Film Society has produced so far, none 
can claim to be evergreen. Most of them 
talk down at children assuming them to 
be morons, and miserably fail to involve 
them. Looking at the CFS films’ con¬ 
tent, technique and filmcraft, one would 
agree that “we are indeed an underdeve¬ 
loped country, our children underprivile¬ 
ged and our film-makers, to all appea¬ 
rances, uninterested.” 

The holding of two film festivals this 
month—the children’s film festival at 
Lucknow and Kanpur (where the res¬ 
ponse was very poor) and the Czech 
children’s film festival at Sapru House 
(where the response was lukewarm, as the 
students for whom the films, with sub¬ 
titles in English, were meant were busy 
with their annual examinations)—substan¬ 
tiates what we said above. The children’s 
films offered in the Czech film festival 
are full of fun, wit and intelligence. Their 
production and the actors’ performances 
are of high quality. That children are 
better actors than adults is proved by the 
protagonists of these films. Never camera 
conscious, they perform as veterans. The 
films deal with characteristics of the child 
world and elements of children’s life. 
The child audiences feel a sense of parti¬ 
cipation when they see their own age 
groups indulge in fun and frolic, love and 
jealousy, squabbles and brawls, and enjoy 
games and sports and simple innocent 
pranks. 

In the circumstances it would be 
better if such festivals are held more 
often till the CFS is able to make 
worthwhile films. Making 12 children’s 
films a year, as I.K. Gujral, minister 
for information and broadcasting, has 
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been advocating, is a tall order. Festivals 
of foreign children’s films would serve 
three purposes—mitigate to some extent 
the cinematic drought in children’s film 
fare, acquaint us with the content, techni¬ 
que and style of film making in countries 
where child audiences are not ignored, 
and supplement the CFS resources by the 
income accruing from these festivals (the 
films are mostly borrowed from embas¬ 
sies). 

In the absence of healthy movie fare 
for children, we divert our young ones to 
the feature films with all their attendant 
perverse influences. In exposing them 
to the “family melodramas” or “teen¬ 
agers’ love story” we are spoiling them 
to the extent that they find educational 
films boring. 

In so many ways we imitate the 
Americans, the Russians, the British, , 
to name a few. Imitation, plagiarism i 
and adaptation in arts, literature and films j 
are applauded at the national level and ! 
the imitators, plagiarists and adapters arc 
bestowed with awards, decorated with 


If eternal vigilance 
Is the price of liberty 
discussion and 
debate are 
the sustenance 
of democracy. 

Only by continuous 
Intellectual confrontation 
of differing opinions 
can truth emerge 
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Ithe sad fact is that we have not provided 
a Walt Disney for our children—a Disney 
who could bring to our children the 
scenic wonders of our vast land and wild 
life splendour or any memorable cartoon 
Character like Mickey Mouse or Donald 
Duck to amuse or educate. The Films 
Division's documentaries, with all their 
faults, are not given to the CFS for free 
screening along with their own films. 
And the Films Division has produced 
and bought many interesting short films 
on India’s wild life, land and people. 
Now that the CFS secretary and pro¬ 
ducer-in-chief come from the Films 
Division, they can persuade the FD to 
loan if not outright donate to the Society 
some ofYts films. 

□ In our childhood we are all brought 
up on fairy tales. Part-time living in 
tairyland broadens our imagination and 
make& us want to live in a land of 
fantasy. These fairy tales aim to teach 
u* some facts of life. 

Snow While is one of the popular 
tales. Director Vera Plivova-Simkova 
has used the staging of Snow White by a 
group of school children as a vehicle 
to focus attention on how to make 
children's daily routine of work and play 
interesting and amusing. What makes 
the film undeniably charming is that the 
children’s small world is depicted with 
wit and humour, their petty quarrels and 
personal jealousies not forgotten. 

Jerry, an expert horse-rider playing 
the prince, resembles the image of Prince 
Charming that the girls of the group 
have. /Kate, assigned the role of the 
Bad Queen, wants to play Snow White. 
The other boys are jealous of Jerry. One 
of them disguises himself as a bear to 
frighten Jerry’s horse. The boys in turn 
get frightened by a coffin transported by 
Jerry and two of his girl admirers. Out 
of this simple story Plivova-Simkova 
weaves an imaginative screenplay by 
intercutting between school and the play 
ground where the children are enacting 
the fairytale. 

fiiVova-Simkova’s second film in 
the festival is placed in the snow-clad 
countryside. Mice, Foxes and Rouges 
in black and white is more realistic than 



medals and given financial prizes. 


Snow White as it portrays the life of the 
country boys, expert horse-riders all. 
Amazing is the word for the way they 
'ride their horses, make them run and 
compete with each other. Not once do 
they show dread of falling and getting 
hurt. And the way they slide down a 
snowy descent simply fills the audience 
with awe and admiration. It is more or 
less a Czech children’s Western. 

Owing to some physical disadvantage, 
some children suffer from an inferiority 
complex. This retards their mental and 
physical growth. Fatty is a film which 
tells us how a fat girl-student, Jitka, who 
is the butt of her classmates’ ridicule, 
turns her obesity to advantage. She can¬ 
not shake off weight : obesity runs in 
her family; her mother and aunt are 
fatter than Jitka. By sheer will, hard 
practice, the cooperation of her play¬ 
mates and encouragement of her teacher, 
Jitka tops the team of ball-throwers and 
helps her team win many prizes. When 
she takes to the discus throw, her dis¬ 
advantage becomes an advantage—her 
fatness endows her with power to throw 


the discus farther and farther. Then she 
starts attracting many boys. ^ 

It is a film for teenagers. The message^ 
comes across to the audience clearly and l;;; 
positively, but the film does not taUf, ^ 
down. Director Josef Pinkava pains¬ 
takingly builds up the world of teenage ^ 
athletic girls whose crush on their sports ■ 
teacher is suggested by the girls’ sighs / 
and envious remarks—things one daily ; 
comes across. 

The other three films --Girl on A 
Broom , Prince Bay ay a and On the Comet 'j 
have been shown in earlier Czech festi- ■ 
vals. The first two were discussed in | 
this weekly while reviewing the Czech 
film festival some months ago. 

An assortment of short, paper cut, 
cartoon and puppet films was interesting, ^ 
Coming from Czechoslovakia, muter , 
Russian occupation, the films are surpris* 
ingly free of any political slant. The* $ 
Children’s Film Society would do well 
to organise festivals of children’s films , 
from other countries, like Japan, France, 
Britain and Poland. The Czech festival 
has whetted the appetite. 
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jjOTTINGS 

□ This time last year, the inaugural 
number of Democratic World was relea¬ 
sed, not by some political grey eminence, 
but on its own steam. It is no part of 
our editorial policy to celebrate each 
birthday but we are happy all the same 
to be alive in a newspaper world where 
the infant mortality rate is high and for 
having been able to speak our mind. 
For both these blessings, the credit goes 
mainly to the quality of our small and 
growing readership. There are these 
days newspapers of the left and of the 
right, apart from the crowding in the 
middle of the road- each unswerving 
from its almost predictably chosen path. 
In our own wanderings sometimes vve 
find ourselves, over a short way, in the 
company of those with whom vve didn’t 
expect to agree. But friendship is not 
forced. What is true is often not what 
one likes to believe, nor docs truth 
move like some celestial body m a pre¬ 
ordained orbit. In trving to examine, 
criticise and judge the a flairs of this 
world, vve have opted to go by not revea¬ 
led wisdom but discovered reason. We 
would rather live our profession that 
way and our readers don’t seem the less 
happy for it. In this age of omnipotent 
governments we often find ourselves dis¬ 
cussing our own; if we haven't praised 
it enough, it is not for want of trying. 
We too are fond of success but we don’t 
share the deep-rooted belief that no price 
is too high for it. 

□ Even those who hate Isiael's penchant 
for aggression and arrogance of power 
cannot help having a sneaking admira- 
ration for the w'uy that country turned 
the adverse tide mid-way in the last con¬ 
flict, which was probably the only real war 
among all the battles the Jew's and Arabs 
have fought for 26 years and more. Every 
war has its hero and in this, it is the 
impatient, swashbuckling Ariel Sharon. 
During the numbered hours before the 
ceasefire he raced against time, and 
nearly against Tel Aviv’s orders to carry 
the assault across the Suez to its west 



bank and into Egypt. On the eve of 
Israel’s postponed election the tempta- 
tation is perhaps irresistible to make 
political capital out of successes in the 
battlefield. Sharon had retired last 
summer from the army to run for the 
Knesset. If Israel is a functioning demo¬ 
cracy, compared to other democracies, 
it is also a beleaguered war camp. Some 
blurring of the lines of division between 
political and military power can’t per¬ 
haps be altogether avoided. But milita¬ 
ristic trends go against popular govern¬ 
ment. Every election has its cathartic 
function. If the coming poll can reach 
beyond military glamour and personal 
rivalry to political first principles, peace 
will in the long term have gained. 

□ Like the legendary Sphinx, the Middle 
East war is the ofl'-spring of two giants, 
terrorising and devouring both Arabs 
and Jews, who seem baffled by its riddle 
all these years. Posing for photographers 
beside the recumbent colossus, Kissinger 
said rather superfluously: “I hope you'll 
say which one is the Sphinx.” The man 
wore a broad smile, like some latter-day 
Oedipus who by solving the riddle 
worried the Sphinx into killing itself, 
ft will take more than the 6 point peace 
plan of the Americans to end this 
monstrous conflict. 

□ Ancient Egyptians possibly used 
bloodbaths for resuscitation and Romans 
are said to have rushed to drink the 
blood of dying gladiators to rejuvenate 
themselves. Blood transfusion couldn’t 
have come before William Harvey 
discovered early in the 17th century 
that blood circulated within the body. 
The blood bank itself is apparently a 
post World War I development to help 
out in extensive surgery and persons 
bled out by accident or illness. In 
a typical innovation, the government- 
owned blood banks, at any rate those in 
Delhi, have adopted a price mechanism 
lor blood which operates harshest against 
those who have nowhere to look for 
help. If the person who needs the 
transfusion can get his relative or friend 
to donate half the required quantity of 
blood, the government supplies the other 
half at Rs 15 a bottle. If a donation is not 
forthcoming, the government will, subject 
to availability, supply the full quantity 


bul at the price of Rs 100 bottle.J 
Quite an ingenious way to bring round! 
a reluctant relative to sacrifice. 

□ The dawn can’t break until after the 
darkest hour has passed. The government 
doesn’t see the light before it has managed - 
to mess up matters as no sensible 
person would. Petrol rationing was not 
introduced not merely because the govern¬ 
ment lacked the organisational ability to 
work it but also because Rs 200 crorcs 
in additional excise duty looked like a 
boon. It dawned on the policymakers 
a little too late that the bulk of this 
revenue will have to be contributed by 
government departments and public or 
private undertakings, who arc under no 
great compulsion to curb tlick petrol 
consumption. An unintended casualty of 
official dullwittedncss has been the 
flying clubs, 24 in all. The additional 
burden on them will be Rs 15 lakhs. If 
the government doesn’t shell out this 
money as aq extra grant, the club; 
will close. If it does, what is the higher 
excise duty all about 7 

□ The number of student lives lost in 
Athens last week is comparable to the 
toll of Bangkok’s mayhem over a 
weekened a month ago. But riot the 
result. The example of Thailand perhaps 
rekindled hopes of overthrowing the 
counterfeit democracy of Papadopoulos. 
Kittikachorn was taken by surprise atul 
fled in a flurry. But the Greek general 
is a paslmaster at his game. In that 
sense, he was forewarned and therefore 
forearmed. Tanks keep vigil for the 
dictatorship. The .students have age on 
their side. 
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[1 The broad outlines of the fifth five 
vear plan, with an outlay of Rs 53,350 
:rores and a growth rate of 5.5 per cent, 
uive .been approved by the planning 
tfinmision. A growth rate of 4.67 per 
;enl has been laid down for agriculture, 
N.2 per cent for industry and 7.6 per 
cent for export. 

□ The Reserve Bank of India has raised 
fiom 12 per cent to 13 per cent the 
rmnimum lending rate for bank advances 
;i gainst most commodities covered by 
selective credit controls, including sugar, 
u getable-oils and seeds, cotton, and 
;-.nton and synthetic textile yarns and 
ahnes. The lending rate hike coupled 
||th tighter margins on bank advances, 
dfco covdrs export credit and bill finance 
is also borrowing by commercial banks 
‘foni the Reserve Bank. The increase is 
i) attempt to curb inflation. 

J The Norwegian government has re- 
,allied the Norwegian krone by 5 per cent. 

j The Haryana cabinet has been reshu- 
fVd and expanded by one, bringing the 
>!i ngth of the B^insi Lai ministry to J5. 
[lie strength of the 4\ month old Ghaloor 
r.mistry in Bihar has risen lo 46 with 
he addition of one cabinet minister, 
ur ministers of state, and tour deputy 
•imisters. 

") The Congress central parliamentary 
inard has decided to enter into an 
ikcioral understanding with the Old 
‘ iigre^ 4n two Lok Sabha by-elcetions, 
me from Pondicherry and the other 
rom Coimbatore, to be held next month, 
'here will also be an adjustment of 
wts between the two parties in the 
factions to the Pondicherry assembly in 
ebruary. The decision, taken on the 
^iil Congress’ behalf by the party leader 
Kamaraj, caused a furore at the party 
Jerking group’s meeting in Delhi. 

3 The Greek government has declared 
Partial law throughout Greece following 
our days of violent demonstrations by 
housands of students demanding the 
,v erthrow of the military-backed regime 
president George Papadopoulos. 


that was 


The declaration followed a night of 
bloody street fighting in Athens. The 
government called in troops and tanks 
to crush the rebellion. In fighting since 
then, 200 people have been reported 
killed and another 200 wounded. 

□ The former Turkish prime minister 
Suleyman Demirel, leader of the conser¬ 
vative Justice Parly, has admitted defeat 
in his attempt to form a coalition govern¬ 
ment following a general election on 
14 October. His chief rival Bulcnt 
Ecevit, leader of the left-centre Republi¬ 
can People’s Party, admitted a similar 
defeat the week previously. 

□ The price of gold fell sharply in Delhi 
and Bombay due to the announcement 
of the end of the two-tier geld price 
system. 

□ More than 6000 people were made 
homeless when 2000 houses were swept 
away in Burma’s worst floods in 70 years. 

□ Japan has announced a nation¬ 
wide oil emergency after a lack of 
assurance from llenry Kissinger that 
piospects of oil would be any better 
soon. 

□ The yen has been devalued by 2 per 
cent. Under the new' rales there will be 
280 yen to a US dollar as against 275 yen 
till now. 

□ The British government has declared 
a state of emergency to protect the 
country's economy against the potentially 
dangerous effects of the strike by coal 
miners and electricity workers. 

□ The exchange of Israeli and Egyptian 
prisoners of war bus not only begun but 
has also been speeded up. 

□ Petroleum ministers of the Organisa¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) have decided to cancel the 
planned 5 per cent reduction from 
December of petroleum supplies to the 
European Common Market countries, 
with the exception of Holland. 

□ The US has said that it does not 
challenge the Chinese position that there 
is only one China and that Taiwan is 
part of China. 
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| CLIPPINGS | 

O A medical specialist says that artificial 
colours and flavours in foods and 
beverages may be an important cause of a 
serious behavior disorder belived to afflict 
•millions of schoolchildren. He bases his 
theory on experiments in which afflicted 
children come to behave normally when 
put on a diet free of synthetic colours and 
flavours, only to revert to their malad¬ 
justed condition when they violate the 
diet by so much as a bite. 

□ Escape artist Mario Manzini, 29, who 
sees himself as Houdini’s heir, bfoke one 
of the master's records. He jumped into 
the deep end of a hotel swimming pool 
fettered by 13 sets of handcuffs. “If I 
can’t get out,” he said, “I don’t want 
anyone jumping in to get me.” But he 
made it back to the surface in 46 seconds, 
bettering what is said to be Houndini’s 
own best effort of 90 seconds underwaicr 
with six sets of handcuffs in 1925. 

□ South African premier John Vorster 
has backed the advancement of Africans 
vinto better, semiskilled jobs. He empha¬ 
sized that it must not take place at the 
expense of the white worker. In a major 
statement on government labour policy, 
he acknowledged that a “practically 
chronic shortage of skilled manpower is 
one of our most pressing economic 
problems.” 

□ The Canadian police have a warrant for 
the arrest of a 24-year-old American who 
they say was supposed to get § 200 from 
bis mother in Lynchburg, Virginia, but 
collected $ 200,000 instead. The money 
went from a Lynchburg bank to a New 
York bank to a Canadian bank. There, 
police believe, a clerk by mistake passed 
the order by telephone to a department 
<that handled only large sums of money, 
and the department sent a draft for 
$ 200 , 000 . 

□ Since the cease-fire accords the Saigon 
government has continued to detain, 
arrest, interrogate, torture, and imprison 
a large number of civilians in Quang 
Ngai province. There are approximately 


2,500 civilians currently imprisoned for 
political reasons in Quang Ngai province. 

□ It seems that the Chinese are having 
second thoughts on the question of 
environmental protection. Until recently, 
Peking had insisted that pollution was a 
problem for only capitalistic countries 
and that it could not become serious 
under socialist planning. Now, it has 
frankly admitted that “selfish attitudes” 
are damaging environment. A recent 
arlicle in the Kuang Ming Daily suggests 
that the Chinese may go in for dispersal 
of urban populations on a big scale. 
Steps are being taken already to locate 
new industrial projects away from major 
urban centres. 

□ The Zambian President Kenneth 
Kaunda has threatened to resign in five 
years “if Zambians do not control their 
excessive-drinking habits.” 

□ Le Corbusier’s dream city, Chandi¬ 
garh, has done well to avoid the practice 
of naming streets after individuals, be 
they national leaders or local do-gooders. 
Instead, it has attractive and easily 
remembered names like Vigyan Marg as 
well as Paschim and Poorva margs. But 
even this city has not been able to over¬ 
come superstition. It has no Sector 13 : 
after Sector 12 comes Sector 14. 

□ Misuse of official limousines for un¬ 
authorised purposes has been a scandal 
in New Delhi for years. But it will be 
wrong to believe that everyone entitled 
to the use of an office car has been remiss. 
There is the story of a former minister 
in the external affairs ministry, for exam¬ 
ple, who once gave a lift to a foreign 
correspondent and his wife after a dip¬ 
lomatic dinner. A good two miles away 
from the correspondent’s house he asked 
his chauffeur to stop and explained to 
the startled couple that under the rules 
he could not take the official car beyond 
that point. 

□ About 400 Chileans are still in refuge 
in foreign embassies in Santiago, waiting 
for a safe-conduct from their government 
to allow them to leave the country. 

□ A crop of scandals involving VIPs has 
surfaced in the Soviet Union. But equally 
noteworthy is the swift and summary 
justice meted out to the guilty. The 
Georgian minister of trade, two deputy 



ministers, the mayor of Tbilisi* the 
republic's capital, and two deputy mayors 
have all been dismissed for favouritism 
and nepotism in the allotment of houses. 
The chief architect of the city has been 
sacked for neglecting long-range plans 
for urban renewal and poor construc¬ 
tion work. The reasons for which the 
majority of judges in the semi-automoui 
Georgian enclave of Adjaria have beer 
dismissed are also interesting. Thcj 
include handing out heavy sentences toi 
small offences by humble citizens am 
unpardonable leniency towards crook 
involved in serious cases of bribery am 
embezzlement. 


□ The only dignitary to walk the road 
of Delhi was an illustrious foreigner 
Ho Chi Minh. After a iuncP with M 
Nehru at Teen Murti House, the Nortl 
Viet Namese leader refused to get inti 
a car and insisted on walking to Rashtra 
pati Bhawan where he was staying. Thi 
threw the security and protocol arrange 
ments into confusion. Onlookers wen 
greatly amused to see burly sccurii 
men and portly protocol officers hufiin 
and puffing in trying to keep pace wit 
the sprightly Uncle Ho. 

□ Switzerland has told the Unite 
Nations Relief and Works Agency thi 
it will make an extra contribution < 
$ 65,500 for aid to Palestinian refugei 
in 1973. 


□ The West German Bundesrat (upp 
house) gave its final approval to Jui 
legalizing group sex, wife-swapping an 
the sale of pornography. The legislatic 
allows the free sale of pornography 
excluding material involving animals afi 
children—to persons over 18 years of agi 

□ Mark Spitz, the American swimmi 
who won seven Olympic gold medals! 
Munich last year, would like to compe 
in the Olympic Games again— as 
yachtsman. But Spitz said that tl 
Olympic rules on professionalism woul 
first have to be altered. As he now eari 
his living from sportswear aftd swimmi* 
gear, in particular, this rules hiift out. 

□ An irate Japanese government wo 

an apology of sorts from the nation! 
leading newspaper for a tongue-in-cheJj 
suggestion that the government worn 
create a golf ministry to boost its saggiA 
popularity. w 
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The Economy 


iconomic Micawberism 

In the first seven months of the current 
jar, deficit financing has been of the 
rdcr of Rs 541 crores, compared to 434 
oies in the corresponding period last 
jar. Money supply upto mid-October 
as risen by 5.5 per cent (by 530 crores). 
urrcncy with the public has also, risen 
v an almost similar percentage. Pressed 
)r an explanation, the finance minister 
umtioned relief expenditure for drought, 
>od imports, fall in railway earnings 
nd increase in procurement price of 
heat and rice as the main causes for 
ic -unanticipated’, ‘urgent’ and ‘inescap- 
blc’ increase in government expenditure, 
learly very little of the current year’s 
miget remains in tact. Some of the 
imedies which Mr Chavan proposed 
on Id have very harmful effects on the 
kmc vulnerable sections of the people, 
'he increase in excise duty on kerosene 
s well as the raise in the issue price of 
ourse grains have already hit them, 
he financial ceiling for relief works and 
tic closure of some of these, arc bound 

hurt the people for whom these works 
/ere launched. Public transport has 
iccome substantially more costly and 
ess efficient in the last one month. 
)urmg July 72-June 73, wholesale prices 
uivc risen by 21.4 per cent. Notwith- 
tanding the recent increase by the 
(eserve Bank of the maximum rate of 
ntcrest on borrowing from 12 per cent 
o 13 per cent, and other selective 
Measures of credit squeeze, a further 
apid rise in prices is likely. The govern¬ 
ment is not in a position even to consider 
i wage-freeze. The economy has clearly 
dipped from its grip. But the official 
: <unplacency is astounding. No radical 
measure, the effects of which can apply 
to all, such as demonetisation or the 

I mposition of a financial emergency 
'under Article 360 of the Constitution) 
,s even being seriously considered. 
Perhaps the government knows that in 
us hands these will come to nothing. 


Britain: Back to the Wall 

An economic situation almost similar 
to that of India’s is facing the British 
Government. Heath has declared an 
emergency, the seventh since 1921. The 
immediate provocation was the threa¬ 
tened strike in the coal and electricity 
industries, but the crisis has been buil¬ 
ding up for some weeks now. The trade 
gap in October was a ripping £ 300 mn. 
The consequent run on the pound has 
rather rattled the Tories. The minimum 
lending rale has been raised to a record 
13 per cent. Certain austerity measures 
have been imposed. Penal rates of inte¬ 
rest on overdrafts go up to 18 per cent. 
But Heath’s wonics are unlikely to be 
solved by either credit squeeze or petrol 
rationing or getting soldiers to move coal 
and man the power stations. The growth 
rate of the economy may not even touch 
3 per cent this year. Industrial relations 
are worsening after the initial concessions 
to trade union demands. But Heath 
keeps trying. His wage and price con¬ 
trols have been more successful in chec¬ 
king home-produced inflation than any 
other industrial country according to one 
analysis. At any tatc, unlike New Delhi 
he does not seem to trust in Micawbe¬ 
rism. 

Oil Awaits the Explorer 

The current oil crisis will have served 
a useful purpose, even if in an avoidably 
painful way, if it causes the Indian oil 
industry to improve its performance in 
crude oil production and in establishing 
refining capacity. The country needs, as 
at present, 20 mn tons of crude; the 
actual production in 1972 was 7.37 mn 
tons. The import of crude has risen from 
5.732 mn tons {Rs 40.59 crores) in I960 
to 12.31 mn tons (Rs 144 crores) in 1972. 
Refining capacity has increased (from 5.7 
tons in 1960 to 19 2 mn in 1972) but the 
improvements have not corresponded 
to the increase in demand. As a result, 
the total import bill of the oil industry 
has risen from about Rs 78 crores in 
1960 to 200 crores in 1972 and may 
go on to 400 crores in 1973. Any 
impression that India has been doing its 
best to reduce the dependence on import 
is falsified by the repeated failure to 
maintain the plan targets for crude 
production and refining capacity. The 


IS 

diversification of the energy base, a new 
fuel policy based on thermal and chemi¬ 
cal conversion values of competitive fuels 
like coal and oil have been, and will be, 
talked about for months. But stepping 
up the scale of exploratory work and 
quicker establishment of refining capacity 
need not wait for these policy refine¬ 
ments. So far, the targets set for the 
indigenous oil industry have invariably 
remained unattained. 

Carrying Coal to Nowhere 

The non-availabiliity of coal to the 
major industries does not arise from a 
shortage in output. Production went up 
from 72 mn tons in 1791-72 to 76.4 mn 
tons in 1972-73. The slanging match 
between the department of mines and the 
ministry of railways has been going on 
for quite some time but the fact remains 
that the supply of wagons to the mines in 
West Bengal and Bihar has declined over 
the last three years. After the nationali¬ 
sation of the coal industry, the govern¬ 
ment have control over production and 
distribution and the investment required 
for both. A separate agency solely for 
the distribution of coal appears overdue. 

Off the Rails 

Something extraordinary is happening 
in the Indian railways. The current 
year's deficit could be Rs 158 crores or 
even more, 110 crores of which is accoun¬ 
ted for by pay increase to staff. In the 
first six months of the current year there 
has been a shortfall of 8 mn tons in 
freight traffic compared to the original 
estimate. On this account alone the 
earnings would decline by Rs 36 crores 
this year. Passenger traffic has fared a 
little better but here again official antici¬ 
pation has been wide of the mark. 

Sanctity of the Growthrate 

However heavy the odds, the planning 
commission seems determined to stick to 
5.5 per cent as the annual growth rate 
for the 5th plan. Anything less, it is 
said, will not help make a dent on the 
problems of poverty and economic stag¬ 
nation. No planned economy, capitalist 
or communist or mixed, has ever achieved 
a predetermined growth rate, except 
Japan where the growth rate exceeded 
the planned level but for reasons other 
than the planned effort. 
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Two of the major musical events of 
the season have started simultaneously, 
making it difficult for listeners, and espe¬ 
cially critics, to attend all the sessions. 
One is the Radio Sangeet Sammelan, 
which started at Vigyan Bhavan on the 
15th and the other, the l.T.C. Sangeet 
Sammelan which began on the 16th at 
Kamani Auditorium. 

Since both these programmes feature 
prominent artists from all over the 
country, and arc planned months in 
advance, one fails to sec why this clash 
was not avoided. 

ft has become customary to start 
almost all big concerts with a shehnai 
recital, since the instrument is considered 
auspicious. Should the rest of music, 
then, be considered less than auspicious ? 
The shehnai was used at the start of 
weddings. Bismillah Khan has now- 
raised it to the level of a conceit instru¬ 
ment. We should now considei it to be 
just like any other instrument. 

When Bismillah Khan is not available 
lesser shehnai players arc called upon 
to do the job. The Radio Sangeet 
Sammelan was opened by Ah Ahmed 
Hussein and party. Ali Ahmed is a medi¬ 
ocre artist lacking both Bismillah Khan’s 
technique and imagination. This has to 
be said because Ali Ahmed seems to want 
to play exactly like Bismillah Klum. His 
Gnrukh Kalyan was full o{ off notes and 
untidy phrases. He warmed up a bit in 
the lighter piece. 

The l.T.C. programme opened with a 
vocal recital by Kumar Gandharva, which 
naturally proved to be a belter start than 
the shehnai. Undoubtedly, Kumar has a 
large following bur the most interesting 
part of his audience arc the initiated 
listeners who come out grumbling but 
take care not to miss his next per¬ 
formance. 

Kumar sang Yanun Kalyan in his 
usual way, that is, it was almost all 
improvisation. His voice, though high 
pitched, has gained some weight with age 
and when he holds a note in the upper 


octave, full throatedly, the effect is one 
of a piercing cry. There were some ob¬ 
jections to his singing Kinare Kinarc , 
the dna composition, as this is one 
made famous by the late Ustad Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan. That the Ustad sang 
it very well is undisputed but Kumar’s 
placing the bate in lava and interspersing 
them with his shooting taans was an 
experience m itself. 

Next came a ruga of the Kanhra 
group, which I am told Kumar called 
Sughrai. 1 would call it the best version 
of Adana Baliar that 1 have heard. 

Begum Akhtar, the lliuwri and ghazal 
queen, was also in form. Her unique 
vibrant voice was all aglow', and so was 
her mood. The thwnri m Koji, the 
ghazal s in Tilang and I he iladru that fol¬ 
lowed were rich and resonant music. 

There are going to be four more 
sessions in each programme, which will 
be discussed later. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 


Another Indian pianist has appeared 
on the scene. Young Surojit Chatterii 
made his debut at India International 
Centre with an interesting programme 
ranging over four stylistic epochs, from 
the baroque to the impressionist. 

His recital augers well for his future 
as a concert pianist. He still Juts a long 
way to go: his potential is but rawly 
tapped. Blit deficiencies are inevitable, 
given the sort of training available in 
India, and Surojit should have no diffi¬ 
culty smoothening them out when he 
begins study shortly at the Moscow' 
Conservatory. 

His temperament was not quite at 
home with Bach, with some of whose 
pieces he opened the programme. He in¬ 
troduced an emotion that was totally 
alien to the spirit of the music. This rob¬ 
bed it of much subtlety. On the other 
hand, he was very alert with respect to 
the timbrul schemes, and brought forth 
beautiful bell-hke sounds from the upper 
register of the Bosendorfer. This was 
transparent in the prelude from the Well- 
Tempered Clavier. 

The two sonatas that followed'—by 
Haydn and Beethoven—were the result 
of a thorough study, a fact borne out by 
the detail in their execution. Again, how¬ 


ever, the stylistic perspectives w r ere n< 
quite clear, a pedantic romanticism som< 
times getting in the way. 

The pianist was in his element in th 
Chopin etudes. He grasped the Revolt 
tionarv confidently. Strenuous passag 
work in the left hand created the harrnt 
nic backdrop for the chord-sustainc 
melody in the right. Chatterji was no 
lacking in technical competence. Th 
second etude in K minor was extrcmel 
lyrical and light-weight. Here was e\j 
deuce of disciplined lingerwork. 

The best was certainly Ravel’s Jett 
d'Eau . Ravel’s resourcefulness as 
composer stood him in good stead hue 
where be captured the tumbling rhvih:,- 
and melodies of water in moVym, Th 
pianist gave a compelling performance 

Sonic of the things the pianist Mil 
has to learn arc, firstly that he must lor 
sake hU deep emotional involvement ii 
the music. To be involved, attached, i 
what a performing artist can least atlon 
— it dulls scnsitiviry. Great interpretation 
result from analysis and understanding 
not horn sentiment. Secondly, he inns 
reshape his technique so that a minimal 
ofencigy is expended. Control must hi 
vested m the nnnd, not the muscllf 
Excessive movement in the wrist, elbvvi 
and shoulder result in loss of efficiency 

□ V.IR 

|theatre| 

Citizen—H 

By 1\ Vasudev 

I J u?seated by Tuv Manch 

Refinement is either inborn 
consciously acquired. The director 
Om Prakash, and his team have sent* 
conscious search to go through. Mvrt 
ideas do not seem enough. 

A computerised totalitarian state d 
the future—one sole dissident— conflict 
and subsequent absorption into ( ^ c 
system : Citizen-}! is presented in a 
modernistic stage-vocabulary. The direc¬ 
tor has ambition but a long journej 
ahead. 
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Whatever the Hindi fanatics may have 
) say in defence of the language there 
an be no justification for eliminating the 
ot under consonants like “J” and “KIT’ 
nd pushing the younger generation into 
confusion of undignified sounds. “Zara 1 ’ 
tecomes “jura” and the soft “ khali ” 
eteriorates into the hard “khali". Some- 
iow the process gets reversed in the case 
i“phir" which becomes “fir". The net 
esult is that due to gross mispronunci- 
tion these youngsters give the impres- 
ion of being illiterate. 

Acting all round, is amateurish. The 
lumsiness in lighting is excusable because 
pateur groups can ill-afford stage rc- 
icarsals. Music, however, has no inno¬ 
ration belies the modernistic image 

hat the director wants to project. 

However, it is somehow touching— 
trd also* heartening—to find that this 
'roup is struggling for a place in the sun. 

. nlikc many spurious Delhi groups which 
uni at an A certificate, Yuv Manch’s 
hoice of play and expression shows a 
i os ire to achieve, not to hoodwink. Its 
Irawback is that it does not know 
nough. One really wishes these young- 
■ters good guidance and the best of luck. 

□ REETA SONDHI 

[ ARTS 

At a time when the grotesque prevailed 
>ultan Ali had provided relief. Not that 
tis paintings were not grotesque : the 
Mlerence lay in his creatures being 
wither repulsive nor frightening. Even 
iis monsters had such appealingly ludi¬ 
crous expressions on their faces that to 
ee them was to laugh in delight. The 
Iroll creations were born of supremely 
^sitioned figures and designs, and of 
0 nipiementary colours merging incon¬ 
spicuously. Even the thick outlines and 
contrasting colours were not brazen. 
Seeing thp works of Sultan Ali had been 
a n experience, a gradual understanding 

die sumptuous in what at first seemed 
simple. 

Because of what one had come to 
associate with Sultan Ali, too many of 




the paintings in his new series on the 
theme of the serpent, shown at the 
Dhoomi Mai Gallery, came as a dis¬ 
appointment. Many of his creatures were 
merely grotesque, as in Neela-Kanth , 
many of his colours uncomplimentary to 
each other, as in Lingha . 

It was relieving to turn from these 
unlulfilling pieces to these reminiscent of 
what one associates with the painter. 
Krodih was similar to the earlier Night - 
mare series, with ns quaint central figure 
and its hues—pale greys and varying 
blues blending to the point ot synony¬ 
mity. TriSeera was fun, with its trio of 
laughing snakes with plants in their 
mouths, an absurd horned creature seem¬ 
ing to swoon and another balancing 
blissfully on its head. Kammu-Katta 
and Ban guru-Pamniu were fairly coherent 
colourwise, with their yellowy greens and 
blues, and Pancha-Seera was a symphony 
in blues and greens. But Naga and Nagini 
had only its tranquil shades to recom¬ 
mend it. Yet Kaliya Daman , with atten¬ 
tion concentrated on the burnt orange- 
relieved deep grey snake, was pleasing 
because, the contrasting colours were not 
untidy enough to be bothersome, as in the 
irking Drusatha-Vijaya. The huge poly¬ 
chromatic Nag Panchami was satisfying 
enough ; probably its size was unfavour¬ 
able for the intimacy characteristic of the 
painter's work. 

□ A. S. 


Dance 


Among the various styles of classical 
Indian dance, Bharata Natyam is the one 
wnose characteristic beauty lies in precise 
arid stiffly graceful movements. To 
master a particular style of dance it is 
net sufficient for a dancer to be endowed 
with natural grace and a suitable figure. 
The artist has to understand those chrac- 
tcristics of the art form which make 
it different from any other, and utilise 
his/her inherent talent to bring out what 
is typical of and exclusive to that form. 

This was what Padmini Sundaram’s 
Bharata Natya recital for the Music Club 
lacked. That Padmini has talent is 


- <T ;V. v 

evident, as is the fact that she has not 
applied herself sufficiently to understand- 
ing the Bharata Natya idiom. The 
nritta or the pure movement aspect of 
her dance needs a great deal of correction 
and attention. For instance, when she 
performed the Jathiswaram and Varnam 
(Dhanyasi) 9 and Thillana , her handf 
movements were slack. Many times in 
her hurry to go on to the next movement 
she failed to complete the previous one, 
and her aramandi or the half-sitting basic 
posture of Bharata Natyam was, through¬ 
out, generally absent. 

The facial expression passages in the 
Varnam , however, were well conveyed 
and the padams in the post-interval 
session were expressive. But while des¬ 
cribing the condition of a love-lorn 
nayika suffering the pangs of separation, 
to a sakhi in Nulla Sakunam , was it neces¬ 
sary for Padmini to keep smiling during 
the lines of the verse and hence spoil the 
impact made by the song? 

Mrs Radha Krishna who provided the 
vocal accompaniment was not sure of the 
music and was hence not clear. 

□ C. M. 


SAUDADE 

So gird your tassel Jed sinews swiftly 
For swiftly the sun stretches into song; 
Catch on with strong fingers the quick , 
thrusting flightj 

The repair 

that will leave you behind like a memory 
Not following. 

You have gathered up your youth 
Like firewood , flaming 
A storm of summers behind you; 

You have gathered in your wake 
The gabbled gibberish of solitary worship t 
And you will walk barebodied 
Through the unyielding night 
Until the frail fabric of your flesh 
Clutches its own supports 
—So slim 
and slender 
Were the promises , 

Now so effete. 

Travail beyond regain . 

So 

slowly 

Things change . 

a VIJAY TANKHA 
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Industrialization aud Under¬ 
developed Countries 

By Alan B. Mountjoy 
Hutchinson 

200 pages £ 0.80 

This is a thoroughly revised and 
updated edition of the book first 
published in 1963. Starting with a 
comparative study of underdeveloped and 
developed economies, the author directs 
our attention to the disturbing trend of 
the rich nations becoming richer and the 
poor relatively poorer. This progression 
seems to be geometric. “The large rolling 
snowball picks up much more snow than 
the tiny one just beginning to roll. This 
multiplier element, more and more 
evident as development gets under way, 
is an integral factor to be invoked in 
economic plans for development.” 

The author examines the phenomenon 
in its global demographic setting and 
concludes that the scale of development 
is bound to be very different since the 
initial populations in the third world arc 
vaster and their standard of living lower 
than those of western Europe two cen¬ 
turies ago. This is hardly a convincing 
argument in view of the backward econo¬ 
mies having operated their development 
plans by restricting their population 
growth a kind of consciousness not 
present in the times bygone. Population 
increases by themselves do not explain 
continued poverty. 

The chapter on industrialisation sings 
the old tune that agriculture and industry 
are complementary to each other irres¬ 
pective of the stage of a country’s 
development. The philosophy of balan¬ 
ced sectoral development has always been 
emphasised too much by economists. 
Generalisations do not help in giving a 
push to economic growth. 

Mountjoy has inadequately handled 
the problems of industrialisation. The 
richest countries, according to him, have 
developed as a result of private initiative. 


The prescription he makes out for us is a 
cliche. We become no wiser when told 
that planning must be done by a central 
authority and private enterprise be given 
an increasing role to play. 

Elsewhere in the book, factors other 
than industrialisation are given proper 
focus in the growth process, “Develop¬ 
ment both demands and produces far- 
reaching changes in societies and the 
fabric of social life....the whole operation 
is affected by and in turn leaves its im¬ 
press upon the physical environment.” 
Drafting of a plan for economic develop¬ 
ment follows the basic decisions on social 
and economic aims. It would have been 
more enlightening if the peculiar cyber¬ 
netics of growth had been spelt out in 
pragmatic terms. 

The more informative chapters are 
the last two of the total ten, in which a 
brief survey has been made of the prog¬ 
ress of industrialisation in countries like 
Ghana, Nigeria, Chile and Hong Kong, 
followed by a kind of comparative study 
of progress in India and Egypt. While 
applauding India’s industrial progress 
over the years, Mountjoy points out that 
while a new spirit has become apparent 
within Egypt, India has yet to make 
much headway in enthusing its people 
about development tasks. 

The author pertinently observes that 
the idea of ‘development in a decade’ is 
giving way to ‘development in half-a- 
century.’ During the first half of the 
Development Decade, the gap between 
the incomes of rich and poor nations 
became even greater. 

The book sustains the reader's interest 
throughout, and effects consciousness of 
the long way the third world has to go 
to achieve progress through industriali¬ 
sation. 

□ NAV1N CHANDRA JOSHI 

New States and International Law 

By R. P. Anand 
Vikas 

119 Pages Rs 22 

With the proliferation of states, some 
of the traditional rules of international 
law have come under heavy criticism 
because these rules are unsuitable and 
inadequate to the present needs and 
demands of these states. 


The traditional international law wa 
formulated and developed by this wej 
European states to suit their interest! 
In reaction to this, the newly independeij 
states dispute the validity and universaht 
of some of the traditional principles 
they had neither participated in the for 
mulation nor given their consent subse 
quently. Anand rightly maintains tha 
in spite of different civilisations, cultures 
traditions, political regimes, and nations 
interests, the new states have “comnioi 
tendencies” and “common attitudes* 
towards certain aspects of internatioim 
law. 

The traditional criteria for recognuior 
of states, for treatment of aliens, foi 
protection of foreign investments, loi 
colonial domination, etc., are now bemf 
considered outmoded. Anand brictflj 
examines the common attitudes and 
approach of new states towards some o| 
these outmoded concepts. He emphasise! 
that the development of modern inter¬ 
national law must necessarily take into 
account the new desires and needs o! 
these states. 

On the whole the book under rev»e« 
makes a rich contribution to the book! 
on international law. 

□ R.C. CHHANGAM 

Change among India’s Harijans 

By Sunanda Patwardhan 

Orient Longman 

218 Pages" Rs 32.50 

One of the most important develop¬ 
ments in post-independence India ha* 
been the legal abolition of untouchabilny 
and guaranteeing of constitutional sale- 
guards for the scheduled castes. Yet, ever) 
day there are new tales of horror told of 
these wretched people. The evils of the 
caste system are known to all : the prob¬ 
lem of the Harijans has been talked of 
only too often. It is with some appre¬ 
hension therefore that one reads 
another account of these ‘children ot 
God/ 

Patwardhan's book tells us little that 
we did not know before. The main title 
of the book is misleading : it deals with 
not the Harijans of India as a whole, hat 
of Maharashtra, with Poona as the centre 
of the study. 
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Patwardhan discusses the contrast 
i-tween the two main types of Harijans— 
inc comprising Mang, Chambhar, Dhor, 
nd Holar that have remained Hindu and 
cek their advancement within the pre- 
all ing system, and the other the power- 
liI Mahar who earlier on discarded 
litiduism and converted to Buddhism 
inder the leadership of Ambedkar. ‘This 
tuJy -gives a broad view of how the 
rclinary Harijan lives, what his religious 
idiefs are, whether he marries his kin 
r outside of his kin group, how far he 
uiN been able to get at the opportunity 
nr education offered by the government 
mi so on/ 

Patwardhan finds that the lot of the 
fanjans is gradually but definitely 
mprovingfr The higher castes can no 
:mgor force the lower ones to do certain 
£pcs of work. ‘The close relationship 
i caste and occupation is no longer rigid 
nd has ceased to be decisive.’ This is 
espitc the fact that many occupations 
rc still considered inferior and polluting, 
Lnh as sweeping roads, scavenging, 
Hiking footwear and other such work 
Inch continue to be those of specific 
in.le groups. The Harijans have realised 
ic importance of education and the 
umber of Harijans in educational insii- 
itnms is increasing. The scheduled 
isles in Maharashtra have a literacy 
He of 15.78 per cent as against the 29.8 
ci cent general rate in Maharashtra, 
lowcver, most scheduled caste students 
id their education with matriculation, 
vea among those who enter college and 
lio receive scholarships there is a high 
ereentage of drop-outs, probably bc- 
Uhe of economic backwardness and 
urcaucnrtjc delays in sending scholar- 
tip money. The Mahars make the 
raximum use of the educational facilities, 
td because of their ensuing comparative 
■o^perity earn ^esentenent from the 
l her Harijans. Dhors and Chambhars 
tervicwcd remark that upper caste men 
avc generally got over the idea of 
Mouchability but not the women. Never- 
tcless Patwardhan feels that untouch- 
oihly htjs become irrelevant in the 
rban area and is slowly but steadily 
Appearing in the rural area. 

This finely produced book is well 
tinned, each chapter complete m itself, 


but the account is more descriptive than 
analytical and there is quite a lot of 
repetition. 

□ RANJANA PURI 

Marriage, Religion and Society— 
Pattern of Change in an 
Indian Village 

By Gin Raj Gupta 
Vikas 

171 Pages Rs 30 

This book is ihe revised version of 
a doctoral d isolation submitted earlier 
to the University of Rajasthan, and the 
study- an analysis of the interrelation¬ 
ships between marriage, religion and 
societal structures in a Rajasthani village 
—does not really h\e up to it’s title. For 
despite being based on three years of 
extensive field study, it's claim to throw 
light on the ‘pattern of change in an 
Indian village' is not justified; it is no 
more than a well-documented record of 
the customs and rites which go with 
marriage in most North Indian villages. 
There is in fact a surfeit of material, 
presented with piccision and accuracy, 
but there is no depth. It is more report¬ 
age than ‘scholarly study', at least about 
patterns of change. 

The author writes lucidly, and his 
sense of objective detachment as well as 
his unusual perception are obvious. The 
conclusions he reaches however, are 
not. The final chapter, “Tradition and 
change", seems an apology for the in- 
depth analysis one would expect, and any 
glimpses we get into the conflict between 
tradition and modernity seem purely 
incidental. The caste structure is shown 
to be as strong as ever; economic motives 
and forces for Status aggrandisement’ 
setm to be pro ailing over hesitant 
changes away from tradition. Perhaps 
the absence of motive change explains 
the author’s inability to present convinc¬ 
ing conclusions. 

Still, Gupta's is an excellent record 
of rural Indian customs and traditions, 
and it does show how these tend to per¬ 
petuate existing inequalities sanctified 
by religion. In that sense, it is an 
indictment of our inflated, ‘time-capsuled* 
notions of our country’s progress. 

□ RAJEEV BATRA 


*7 

Change Your Habits and 
Save Food 

By N.R. Malkani 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
60 Pages Rs 2 

It was perhaps not Malkani’s fault’ 
that his book's title gave expectations 
that were not entirely met. One had 
expected an attempt to change our food 
habits with the view of making them 
more nutritious and more healthy, and 
perhaps also, in view of the grain short¬ 
age, showing us how to live on less 
grain. To a certain extent, at the begin- 
ing of the book, Malkani expounded the 
virtues of eating a balanced diet, includ¬ 
ing lots of vegetables and fruit, of having 
hand-pounded instead of mill-husked 
rice, etc. He castigated the filthiness of 
piaos and hahvai shops, as well as the 
traditional habits of throwing away 
untouched food and food cooked the 
previous day even in this age of refrige¬ 
rators. None of his admonitions are 
new : they have been repeated for years 
and will probably continue to be repeated 
until everybody gets the basics of nutri¬ 
tion and hygiene into their heads. 

But Malkani's chapters describing his 
own vegetable and fruit gardens were 
expendable. There were several unnece¬ 
ssary anecdotes, many digressions—for 
example about his own method of having 
a bath—much incoherence and redund¬ 
ancy. Considering the author’s great 
age it was perhaps not surprising that 
some of his information, for example 
about Indian crockery, was rather behind 
the times. One wondered too how 
a non-Hindi speaking reader would 
be able to understand the names of 
vegetables, for instance, of which Malkani 
has given only the Hindi names. In all, 
Malkani's book is hardly more than a 
quaint miscellany about Indian cooking 
and other habits. 


Tho misconception that Geoffrey Chaucer 
did not get along with his wife arose 
because of the uncomplimentary things 
Chaucer sometimes wrote about her. 
But in 15th century England humorously 
disparaging remarks about wives were 
as common as, and equivalent to, 
modern mother-in-law jokes. 


It 


Tony Reavley 

Londoner on the Run 


Recently, 1 had the opportunity to 
run as a guest in a marathon race in 
India. The race was an all India invita¬ 
tion, and was to be used as a basis for 
selecting the Indian team for the Com¬ 
monwealth Games in New Zealand. The 
marathon caused me a little concern. 
To come to India from a cool English 
autumn and run a marathon after only 
eight days was a daunting prospect. It 
was the beginning of the ‘cool' Indian 
autumn but each day was sunny and hot 
with the temperature in the nineties. A 
shorter road race would have been pre¬ 
ferable as I had done little training since 
my last competition a month earlier. 

1 sports 

However, I was basically lit, having run 
reasonably well in the Enschede Mara¬ 
thon in Holland six weeks earlier. 

The race itself was a bit of a fiasco 
and by European standards left a lot to be 
desired. Earlier in the week I had been 
told that marathon races in India were 
normally held at 6 a.m. to avoid the sun 
but this one was scheduled for 3.30 p.m. 
Worse was to follow, as the day before 
the race the decision was on a 2 p.m. 
start i.e. at the hottest time of the day. A 
few days prior to the race I did some 
light training each afternoon in the bur¬ 
ning sun to acclimatise but never over 
five miles at a steady pace. 

On the morning of the race it was 
sunny and hot as usual as 1 went for a 
medical check and to collect my number. 
I enquired about feeding stations and 
discovered these were about ten altoge¬ 
ther, the first at Hi kilometres. 1 asked 
if I could provide my own drink but this 
was refused as the officials believed it 
might contain dope ! I was told 1 would 
be given my number and medical check 
at the start, one hour before the race. 
Tfco hours later 1 arrived at the start. 



changing in a field with an interested 
gallery of spectators. The string vest 
I wore aroused considerable interest 
together with the ritual of the vaseline 
on the chest, armpits and toes. Most 
of the other athlets were already jogging 
about in the hot sun, a large num¬ 
ber comprising turbanless Sikhs with 
their hair tied in a ribbon. Half an 
hour before the scheduled start wc 
were lined up under the sun for a 
photograph. After ten minutes we were 
allowed to go but shortly after, were 
lined up for a second time. This time 
the photographer used a Hash ! We were 
then presented to local dignitaries who 
sauntered down the line of 44 competi¬ 
tors shaking hands with each one in turn. 
After this we were herded into a large 
marquee for a couple of speeches. Not 
being too conversant with Hindi, I sneak¬ 
ed out to douse myself under a nearby 
tap. A number of people expected me 
to win the race, but with the mercury 
at 94 degrees, 1 was running merely to 
finish. Before the start I reckoned 2 
hours 36 minutes would be enough to 
win and when we started 1 decided to 
try and run at a 6 minute per mile pace. 

With a quick prayer, and with unwil¬ 
ling guts weakened by eight days of 
curry eating, I stepped reluctantly onto 
the line and was off to the sound of a rifle. 
Several competitors immediately detached 
themselves and went haring off down the 
road, me not included. I ran steadily 
in the middle of the field until I had 
worked through to tenth place at about 
5 k.m. Already my mouth was dry and 
I was looking round anxiously for my 
friend Barry who had my large bottle of 
orange squash. Unfortunately the car he 
had commandeered turned out to be 
the pilot car and I didn’t see him again 
until after the race. Meanwhile, 200 
metres in front there was complete bed¬ 
lam. The leaders .. were accompanied by 
a retinue of motor bikes, jeeps, cars and 
a bus jammed with officials, reporters and 
various other enthusiasts. The sun beat 
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down from a cloudless sky onto a lonl 
straight, burning, shadowless road. 1 

At 8 km I didn’t think I would finish! 
I desperately needed a drink and by thi 
time I reached the haven of the first fee 
ding station 31 km later my pace hat 
slowed down and 1 had dropped tw< 
places to twelfth. Gratefully I gulped ; 
a few mouthsful of glucose and. wate 
from a paper cup, pouring the remain 
over my head. I trotted on, feelin 
better and looking forward to the nex 
feeding station. By now we were on th 
outskirts of Delhi and the traffic was no 
too heavy, but the sun and the occasions 
straying cattle were making life hazar 
dous. There were no sponges at the tee 
ding stations, just wet flan^Hs wide 
weren't really much use and after cac 
drink of water, 1 would grab anothe 
cup and pour the remains over my heat 
Often when I stopped and asked for gh 
cose I would be given a packet of it i 
powder form and I was constantly pm 
sued by ‘feeders' with segments of orang 
or lime, who seemed most surprised whe 
I politely declined. By now the leadei 
had disappeared at great rate in a clou 
of dust followed by their motley como 
of hooting vehicles. Around 15 km w 
turned left along the main road throng 
the old part of Delhi. The noise, it 
traffic fumes and all that went with tl 
bedlam had to be seen to be believe 
Somehow the runners managed to threa 
their way over the next 15 km of th 
moving obstacle course. I narrow 
missed being run over by a bus durn 
this period and traflic seemed often I 
come from all directions. The police c 
duty however did a good job considcrii 
the circumstances and always gave tl 
runners priority over the traffic. At 1 
km I emerged unscathed having picki 
up two places. At 31 km as I turned 
corner I saw another three runners abtf 
100 metres ahead ; I quickly passi 
them and calculated I was in seven! 
position but it turned out later that I w 
actually fifth as two had dropped ou 
Incidentally a fair number of runne 
competed without shoes, especially tl 
Sikhs who seem to be pretty tough 
viduals. However 1 noticed that th 
often sought grass verges or pavements 
preference to the road and a number 
them retired with badly cut feet. 
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I jogged on comfortably with no one 
in sight behind or in front, confident now 
of finishing. The sun had lost its power 
and there was more shade. 1 now 
had an Indian accompanying me on a 
bicycle and he was very helpful in dis¬ 
persing the odd wandering animal or an 
overenthusiastic spectator that happened 
to be in the way. 1 cruised through 40 
km and with just over a mile to go I 
glanced at my watch. All seemed to 
have gone well and I could see the 
National Stadium ahead and I eagerly 
looked forward to the finish. But my 
, guide was looking a litle anxious and 
kept cycling ahead holding short agitated 
conversations with various onlookers. 
Suddenly he cycled off at great speed to 
be seen no more. I seemed to be running 
• away from the stadium. The time was 
i 5.20 p.m. and I had gone off course. I 
walked on asking various people the way 
to the stadium which seemed to have 
i disappeared behind a row of trees. I even- 
i lually reached my destination having 
; covered nearly 28 miles instead of the 
i actual 26 miles 385 yards—only to be 
i told that I had to make complete circuits 
) of the stadium before finishing. 
a Later I was presented with an inscri¬ 
bed bronze bowl as a prize which was 
a pleasant surprise. Everyone was very 
helpful and friendly and courteous hut it 
became clear that sports officials hadn’t 
a clue about organising a marathon. 
Looking back I am glad I was given the 
opportunity to take part in what was for 
me a unique experience in more ways 
than one. 

Of Politics and 
Penalty Corners 


Apart from the wicked satisfaction 
that sports columnists sometimes get from 
rubbing it in’ the only reason to write 
on hockey these days is because the flow 
u of invectives between those associated 
with the abortive hunt for World Cup 
gold continues to keep pace with the 
lively proceedings elsewhere in Asia. 
We are still in the throes of an unplea¬ 
sant, though necessary, postmortem. 

One refreshing aspect of the present 
exercise has been the absence of witch 



hunts to pick out individuals for tar and 
feathering. Attention has rightly been 
focussed on the muffing of penalty strokes 
and penally corners and not on who 
missed how many and why. Which in 
no way exonerates the ‘experts’ in those 
departments of the game. The conversion 
of 8 out of the 50-odd penalty corners 
that came India’s way, tells it own story. 

The gentle Gentle says the whole 
thing was just a case of‘bad luck’—which 
if accepted would maintain our hot 
Streak of lucklessness that started in 
Mexico ’68 and went on to Bangkok 
’70 to Barcelona ’71 to Munich ’72 
and so on. The unmuzzled ‘Babif 
had called for a major shake-up of 
the IHF even before the team had 
left for Amsterdam. In a report to the 
IHF Executive, he accused the top brass 
of ‘interfering’ in the selection. Hockey 
wizard Dhyan Chand was actually 
moved to urge the P.M. to look into the 
affairs of Indian Hockey. The First Lady 
of course had to embarrass everybody by 
her blatantly political congratulatory 
cable to the team after its semi-final 
triumph over Pakistan. One almost feels 
that poetic justice was meted out to us in 
the next game. 

□ NANDINI BOSE 
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Ethics of Money-Making 
Denmark: Degrees of Leftism 
Sonar Bangla in Circles & Cubes 
Co-operative Failure 


Rhapsody for the Russians 


In 1954, when America offered to adopt, econo- 
lie ally and militarily, this toddler nation, the res- 
| oust! was clear : India shall have no special ties, 
merican help came hugely if erratically, until it 
opped in 1971. Moscow warmed up to New Delhi 
:ound 1955. Except for a spell in the late sixties 
hen the Russians seemed to court Rawalpindi 
tssionately but without much result, the relation- 
lip has grown from cordiality to closeness, 
tinting from the support in the Security Council 
n Kashmir, through the recent 2 million ton wheat 
>an, to the latest offer of 3 million tons of crude oil, 
ie helping hand has remained outstretched. Today 
ndia is heavily, though not exclusively, indebted to 
w S£v.<$ Union. Barring Bangladesh, it is the only 
imntry with which India has a special treaty rela- 
°nship. Russia is the biggest foreign participant 
1 India’s public sector. India probably comes 
r M in the Soviet Union’s trade with the developing 
Guitries. A good part of India’s defence imports 
‘Russian. In western eyes, India appears closest 
> Russia outside the communist world. Leonid 
Irozhnev’s current visit to Delhi is intended, accor¬ 
ding to his public statements, to draw India closer 
0 the Soviet Union. 

This is a phase when Russian diplomacy has acq¬ 
uired a new confidence that comes not merely 
°ni military strength but from successful pursuit 
f international policies. Detente with the US has 


survived the Middle East war. European security 
is inching through the conference halls of Geneva 
and Vienna, without much harm to the Russian 
military preponderance in central Europe. Even 
the differences with the renegade in Belgrade are 
nearly patched up. The quarrel with China and 
some embarrassing domestic questions remain but 
it is easier perhaps to attempt first a viable Asian 
policy, underpinned by a special Indo-Soviet rela¬ 
tionship. A big power cannot help seeing itself in 
the role of a protector and Asia, from where the US 
has half packed off, is inviting. 

Eor India’s part, her foreign policy of non-align¬ 
ment had crystallised as a natural extension of her 
hard won political independence. When domestic 
difficulties (like shortage of essential goods including 
military equipment, and foreign debt) increased her 
economic dependence, the style and quality of the 
foreign policy suffered. This need not have been 
inevitable, if the leaders had the vision and capa¬ 
city to fall back on the country’s own resources, to 
cut on expenditure that could have waited or been 
altogether avoided, speeded up internal production 
and drawn on external assistance more abstemiou¬ 
sly and from sources most advantageous in terms 
both of quality and cost. This, the Indian govern¬ 
ment set out, but failed, to do. The explanation 
tThat the failure was due to the parliamentary means 
adopted makes it look even sillier. 
















The foreign minister must calmly think over his 
recent statement, during the parliamentary discus¬ 
sion on Sino-Indian relations, that Indo-Soviet 
friendship is the main thing in our international 
policy. This, one hopes is a terminological 
inexactitude. The relationship with no country, 
however close, can be central to a foreign policy 
that seeks to be independent. Everyone, since 
Palmerston, knows that there are no permanent 
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friends in politics. Contemporary history shoy 
there are not even permanent interests. Interes 
change with circumstance. And it does not appe; 
part of the Congress party’s mandate to build a on 
sided relationship with any particular countr 
that would be a kind of international nepotisr 
going against the grain of a foreign policy formal; 
ted by those who knew enough history to know th; 
kittens shouldn’t play with lions. 


So Little for So Many 


In several developing countries, high growth 
rates of national income are achieved, but leaving the 
poorer sections of the people largely untouched. In 
the latest phase of Indian planning, not even the 
government is sanguine about attaining the modest 
annual rate of 5.5 per cent. If the funds allotted, 
and advance preparation made, for the so-called 
national minimum needs programme are any indication, 
neither will the fifth plan make a difference to the 
lives of the poor. Even the attenuated content of this 
strategy against poverty, as outlined in the ‘approach 
document’ of a year ago, seems to have been deeply 
eroded in the draft plan to be released shortly. And 
that gives the lie* to the populist claim that social 
justice is what the fifth plan aims at. 

Neither the objective of removing poverty nor 
the attempt to meet the minimum needs of the 
poorest is new. What indeed appeared novel was the 
endeavour to locate those areas of the country and 
sections of the people which lagged farthest behind 
the national averages, to set some minimum levels 
of‘social consumption* for them and to direct special 
funds, outside and beyond the normal sectoral prog¬ 
rammes of the state and central plans, to ensure 
these norms. For once, our planners seemed to be 
groping to somewhere. 

The problem was posed fairly precisely when it 
was decided to help out the? least privileged through 
a concentrated thrust in the directions of elementary 
education, health, nutrition, water supply, house- 
sites for the landless, roads, electrification and envir¬ 
onmental improvement in slums; except the last, 
the effort is to be focussed on the backward rural 
areas. But a programme is only as good as the 
funds provided and the manner the money is spent. 

When the ‘approach document’ set apart Rs 3,300 
crores for the minimum needs programme (out of 
the then plan outlay of 51,100 crores), the consola¬ 
tion was that half a loaf wap better than none. Now, 
in the refined plan draft, the amount has been 
slashed to 2800 crores (the revised plan outlay being 


53,400 crores). This is the unkindest cut of al 
when the effect of a whole year’s runaway inflaliJ 
is also remembered. If investment costs Ijr- >a3 
as the planning commission says, only by 5 per 
in one year, wage goods are costlier over this perk 
by 20 per cent, which is what is relevant to 
labour-intensive scheme like the minimum nee 
programme. So there is less than meets the eye 
the reduced figure of 2800 crores. 

But the size of investment becomes academic, 
a climate in which dishonesty of purpose is beii 
cloaked in platitudinous wordage. Past attempts 
raising the lowest level of social consumption faik 
because even the poor states gave low priority to tl 
task and often diverted the funds elsewhere ; the 
has also been no means of putting the programn 
faithfully into effect. This continuing deficiem 
apart, there are other weaknesses which can wrcl 
the programme. For instance, the money fi 
elementary education cannot serve the intcndi 
purpose unless the states train up enough teac he 
and step up various physical facilities. For the rtir 
water supply scheme, specific projects yet remain 
to be worked out. The scheme to assist rural lanflic 
labour in getting house-sites cannot succeed unlfl 
it is linked to land reforms through effect^ uiegl 
lation. Time lost is lost for good. And there is i 
knowing even now, on the commission’s admissio 
if the official agencies are equal to their respd 
sibilities. The centre has thought nothing of axi] 
the funds meant for the poor. Will the distri 
authorities have a vastly different priority ? 

Official statistics show that the disparity betwer 
the poorest 30 per cent and the richest 30 per ces 
of the population is widening with each plan, bo 
in the urban and rural areas. The ftiininan 
needs programme was conceived as an imports 
means of arresting, if not reversing, this growii 
gap between the rich and the poor. In trying 
save the ‘core’ of the plan, the government seems, 
have bruised its heart. 




G. I. Vurgese 

Ethics of Money-Making 


At a Congress parliamentary party 
meeting on the eve of the Lok Sabha’s 
winter session, a member complained that 
the private sector still accounted for a 
substantial part of our industrial produc¬ 
tion. This perhaps was an unconscious 
understatement. Organised private in¬ 
dustry is perhaps behind the public sector 
in terms of assets but not by the 
measure of the value of output. Accurate 
ppures arj\. hard to come by, but the 
Duik industrial output is still 

accounted for by the private sector. 

Way„back in the mid-fifties, a mixed 
economy was deliberately chosen as the 
pattern for industrial development, with 
the private and public sectors flourishing 
in friendly competition in some kind ot 
cooperative commonwealth. Even when 
distinctive areas were marked, some inter¬ 
sectoral flexibility was not ruled out. 
The industrial policy resolution of 1956 
still provides for that, in spite of the 
subsequent embellishments to it. All the 
lame, a bitter controversy between the 
iwo sectors goes on even now. Inter¬ 
connected in many ways as they are, 
the input for the one often happens to 
)e the output of the other), the smear 
campaign works to the detriment of both. 
Politicians, and bureaucrats who have 
aken to the ways of politicians, have 
learly laid the public sector to waste. 
The flv^tion for this sector can came 
mly through greater professionalism, 
inancial prudence and austerity. There 
ire some signs of the public undertakings 
is a whole turning the corner, at least 
>y the yardstick of financial results. But 
hat need make no difference to the 
luality of their contribution to the health 
the economy so long as they imbibe, 
tnd are conditioned by, the rabidly com¬ 
mercial culture now ruling our private 
fcetor. *If politicians and generalist 
l dmini 8 trators have ravaged our public 
ector, unscrupulous' businessmen have 
made the long-term viability of the orga- 
lised private sector a matter of serious 
Joubt. 


There has always been a conspicuous 
minority of essentially unethical indivi¬ 
duals among our businessmen. But today 
they look like the dominant majority. 
Barring a few notable exceptions, they 
seem to be unmindful of the quality of 
their products to the extent of not being 
averse 10 adulterating food, substituting 
medicines and generally supplying sub¬ 
standard material if they can get away 
with it. Edible oils are mixed with 
transformer oil, penicillin with chalk 
powder, whisky with weak tea. These 
and lesser malpractices generally go un¬ 
punished and unquestioned. 

The businessman’s philosophy is typi¬ 
fied by the enterprise of the small-town 
operator with a lakh of rupees in black 
money to do business with. He gets up 
a fine morning and decides he should 
corner the cheese market in the town. 
He sends out his henchmen who system¬ 
atically buy up every tin of cheese from 
every shop in the town. The next day 
there is a tremendous shortage in the 
market and our enterprising friend slowly 
releases his hoarded stock at a profit of 
20 per cent. 

The managements of many companies 
in our private sector are hereditary, 
hierarchical, poorly educated, backward 
looking and incredibly corrupt. They 
treat the shareholders with scant respect 
and while manipulating the books to 
show negligible profits with the aim of 
cheating on dividends and taxes, them¬ 
selves continue to enjoy salaries and per¬ 
quisites out of all proportion to their 
ability and qualifications. In association 
with their counterparts in other similar 
companies* they exchange secret infor¬ 
mation and manipulate prices in order to 
buy and sell each other’s shares at appro¬ 
priate times to make fabulous profits 
from the sharemarket. Thus these few 
men at the top live luxuriously on un¬ 
limited expense accounts in fashionable 
Malabar Hill, Alipore, Nungumbak- 
kam and Cbanakyapuri, spending pa 



a cocktail party what an entire village 5 
can live on for a month. 

One of the strongest indictments of 
the private secror has come from J. R. B* ';•$ 
Tata, one of the few Indian business 
leaders who still command some respect' / 
He has said that some businessmen have 
damaged the reputation of the private 
sector “through degradation, misdeeds 
and conspicuous expenditure of a few „ 
individuals heading large enterprises and ; 
who in their pursuit of wealth, profit !•' 
and self-aggrandisement have wantonly 
disregarded the public interest. Tax 
evasion, blackmarketing, illegal foreign 
exchange transactions, bribery, corrup¬ 
tion and political intrigues have been the 
main instruments of personal gain used \ 
by such anti-social elements.” 

It is true that lack of business ethics 
and social consciousness is not peculiar 
to India. In the U.S. for instance, one 
can think of hundreds of business 
scandals. But there, at least in some 
cases, the criminals are brought to book. 

In the electrical industry conspiracy case, 
some years ago, seven top executives were 
sentenced to jail terms and the total fine 
imposed amounted to nearly $ 2 million. 
Right through history, whenever a parti¬ 
cular group has behaved in a particularly 
antisocial manner, other groups have 
risen to wipe them out—the French and / 
Russian revolutions are examples. The ; 
Indian businessmen haven’t yet been \\ 
called to judgement. One reason why 
the unethical bulk of our business com¬ 
munity is not anxious to correct itself f 
is the tacit help and support it receives > 
from the government. After having f 
framed laws to mop up excess profit by ■ 
taxation, it has done very little to induce j 
business to tread the narrow path* * 
mainly on account of the need of the 
ruling party to depend on it for funds; i 
and there have always been the cor¬ 
rupt official strengthening the nefariotf* 
nexus between the politician and the , 
businessman. One cannot therefore 'hi ^ 
very sanguine about the government coat'I 
tributing, decisively or soon, to ,anj 
improvement in business behaviour either > 
by setting an example in its own sector^ 
or by enforcing the law. It is inevitable 
then that the private sector will be caUedJ 
to account sooner rather than later by kh 
public whose gullibility it is exploiting ! 



and on whose goodwill it has ultimately 
to bank. 

Opinion polls and the tone of the 
press in the west indicate a growing 
public expectation there that business 
must assume increasing responsibility for 
public well-being, extending beyond the 
normal demand for goods and services. 
The business community is being looked 
to for leadership in tackling major pro¬ 
blem areas which have resisted traditional 
remedies—the rehabilitation of choked 
and crowded urban centres, the elevation 
of large minority groups into a position 
of economic solvency, the protection of 
human ecology from permanent harm 
and so on. 

It will be sometime before the Indian 
business community can establish a social 
ethic of its own. Before that can happen, 
it must develop a business ethic. A mor¬ 
tal change may be forced on it if it does 
nut take in time the trouble of changing 
itself. The formation of a new trade and 
industry organisation, confined to busi¬ 
nessmen with a proven record of straight 
dealings which would ruthlessly expel any 


“Co-operation has failed, but co-ope¬ 
ration must succeed,** said the All-India 
Rural Credit Survey Committee in 1951. 
At that lime, co-operative credit accoun¬ 
ted for only 3.5 per cent of total agricul¬ 
tural credit. Eighteen years later, at the 
beginning of the fourth live-year plan, the 
figure was 33 per cent. This is a flatte¬ 
ring rate of growth, but the co-operative 
picture remains far from cheerful. 

Before coming to the details of the 
present situation, it will be useful to have 
a look at what co-operation was suppo¬ 
sed to achieve. Co-operatives could be 
said to be a part of the Gandhian ethos, 
though they existed long before Gandhi 
^ame into his own. As an ideal form of 
collective behaviour, particularly in 
problem-ridden villages, and as volun¬ 
tary agencies supplementing the efforts 
of inadequate governmental machinery, 



member found guilty of malpractices 
could be a right step. But no substantial 
change can take place until the owner¬ 
ship is functionally divorced from the 
management. Those proprietorial in¬ 
terests which resist professionalism are 
being shortsighted even from the point of 
view of their self-interest. Professional¬ 
ism is necessary, though not sufficient, 
to guarantee business ethics. Today, the 
average Indian entrepreneur swaps busi¬ 
ness with amazing speed : yarn or flour 
one day, chemicals or electronic parts 
on another. Ignorance doesn’t daunt 
him, nor does inexperience deter, if spe¬ 
culation can bring an easy profit. It 
makes no difference to him if thej?usiness 
withers after he has had his helping. 

What is good business ethics in today’s 
Indian context needs to be spelt out. It 
is better that the business community it¬ 
self undertakes this task, falling within its 
own province, rather than leave it to the 
government or the consumer public. The 
time is now for a little farsightedness 
without which India’s private industry 
will only be hastening its end. 


the co-operatives seemed to have been 
made to measure. And so a lot was ex¬ 
pected of them. They were expected to 
replace the money-lender through credit 
facilities. They were expected to act as 
some sort of agro-service centres, where 
farm inputs would be readily available. 
Another role envisaged for them was as 
marketing agencies. They were supposed 
to collect the farmers* crops and sell them 
in the wholesale market at a good price 
which the individual farmer may not 
have got out of a crafty trader. They 
were even expected to have their own 
warehouses eventually, so that they 
could store the grain till the off-season 
months and then get a still better price. 
And most important, co-operative far¬ 
ming was planned to be the pattern for 
the future. Co-operation had achieved 
little till then, but every one concerned 
seemed to echo the Rural'Credit Survey 
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Committee’s anxiety: Co-operation 
must succeed. 

Today, the idealism has disappeared. 
Anyone who has had any experience of 
the rural co-operatives is frankly cynical. 
Instead of being a spontaneous move¬ 
ment of and by the people, most of the 
primary village-level co-operatives have 
ended up as pocket boroughs of the local 
politicians. Corruption is a byword and 
personal aggrandisement the order of the 
day. Performance has been far short of 
expectations. 

Thus, out of the 1.57 lakh primary 
credit societies, nearly 21,000 are dor¬ 
mant ; and the number is increasing. 
Another 63,000 societies either - 7 at 

a loss or at no profit. Audited accounts 
show that only 10 per cent of the socie¬ 
ties carry on any mentionable scale of 
activity. Deposits formed barely 6 per 
cent of the total working capital, showing 
clearly that these societies have failed to 
mobilise rural savings. Overdues rosd 
from ’’Rs 322 crores in June 1971 to Rs 
377 crores a year later (the latest period 
for which figures are available). These 
overdues form 44 per cent of the total 
loans outstanding. 

Benefits of co-operation have naturally 
enough gone chiefly to the more influen¬ 
tial sections of the village society—thi 
bigger landowners. Thus, out of the Ri 
590 crores advanced, (June 1972) only 
Rs 21 crores went to tenant cultivator! 
and agricultural labourers. Some 70 pet 
cent of the loans went to farmers with 
holdings over 5 acres. 

The position of the central 
tive banks is little better. Although thesi 
carry on activity on a bigger and mort 
organised scale, more than 35 per ccnl 
of them are still financially weak. Ovcri 
dues form 36 per cent of the outstanding 
loans. 

“Overdues” is often a nice soft tcriii 
for saying that the money will not be got! 
back, and that it is a bad debt. A large! 
number of societies were formed 4 with tliel 
specific purpose of appropriating tbJ 
money which the co-operators knel 
would be forthcoming from the stats 
government and the Reserve Bank. Thus! 
in 30 per cent of the societies, 75 per cedi 
of the outstanding loans are overdues. I 
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Most of the societies have very low 
ierves. Almost one-fifth of them have 
reserves at all, while more than a 
artcr have reserves of less than Rs 250 

ch. 

As for deposits, almost a third of the 
Pieties have mobilised no deposits at 
, while a quarter have deposits of less 
an Rs 250. The richest five per cent 
the societies account for more than 
ree-quarters of total co-operative depo- 
:s. 

More than a third of the societies 
d not advance any loans at all. Only 
e-sixth of the total number of societies 
J\anccd medium-term loans. Seven out 
every eight societies did not supply 
cds (the ^cheapest of farm inputs) to 
embers, j^orc than two-thirds of them 
d not provide fertilisers. 

As for, marketing, co-opcratives mar¬ 
ital only Rs 39 crores worth of farm 
induce. And co-operative farming has 
ng been forgotten. 

Clearly, the societies arc not interested 
achieving anything. Whether it be 


mobilising savings, providing farm inputs, 
or marketing members* produce, almost 
nothing has been done. A vast number 
of the societies have obviously been 
formed merely in order to get loans. 
Even here, a number of societies do 
nothing. 

But everything is not gloomy. For 
co-operative working capital did increase 
during 1971-72, b\ Rs 650 crores to 
Rs 5,519 crores. Total membership of 
all the societies also increased by 2 
miliion to 47 million. The National 
Agricultural Co-operative Marketing Fe¬ 
deration, which was one of the three 
official agencies entrusted with the wheat 
takeover, did rclamely well in its task, 
and masked the total failure of the Food 
Corporation's procurement drive. The 
Indian Farmers Fertiliser Co-operative, 
which is setting up a number of fertiliser 
plants, is a unique venture of its kind. 
And, even in the rural areas, a number 
of societies is doing yeoman service. 

But these are drops in the ocean, as 
can be seen from the fact that most 
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official schemes that gave the co-opera* 
tives some role to play have ended up in 
failure. The co-operatives were supposed 
to adopt whole villages and look after 
their entire credit schemes, for the nation¬ 
alised banks would not be able to cover 
every village in their village adoption 
programme. That the co operatives have 
failed to achieve w hat was expected of 
them is common knowledge. But a 
significant fact which is not so widely 
known is that the banks normally refuse 
to take pari in any scheme which involves 
a co-operative m a village. 

A root cause for the malfunctioning 
of the co-operatives, as in so many other 
problem areas, is the rural power struc¬ 
ture. The majority of the villagers are 
poor and illiterate. The richer farmers, 
who know how to turn schemes to their 
private benefit, who control the local 
panchayat, and who arc personifications 
of vote-banks, are the organising force 
behind the co-operatives. So, with the 
majority of the people not involved and 
ignorant, and the organisers looking only 
for their private ends, failure was under- 
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written. This situation cannot change 
until the rural structure changes, and 
until the level of awareness in the villages 
rises. 

In fact, if there is any one reason why 
urban co-operative credit societies have 
succeeded, at least comparatively, it is 
because of the higher level of under¬ 
standing. But even here, the function¬ 
aries of the co-operatives are invariably 


suspected of making a quick buck on 
the side. 

Official policy for more than a decade 
has been aimed at weeding out what are 
called non-viable societies or amalgamat¬ 
ing them into viable and efficient ones. 
Success has come only in limited measure, 
and once again for the reason that the 
motive behind the co-operative movement 
in India is suspect. 


Danish Elections 

Degrees of Leftism 


The Danes have a ready wit which 
they used as a weapon, together with 
more conventional means of resistance, 
when the Germans occupied their country 
during the second world war. The cir¬ 
cumstances under which general elections 
have been called for 4 December, must 
have given them a good laugh. 

The Social Democratic government’s 
tax bill was defeated on 8 November by 
a tied vote because the parliamentarian 
whose support would have pushed the 
bill through, came late. Erhard Jacobsen, 
whose ultimate arrival was met with an 
uproar unusual for the folketing (parlia¬ 
ment), said his car ran out of petrol, and 
he had to return home for his spectacles, 
and no one could tell him to hurry for 
a vote because his phone number had 
just changed, and. 

Even the premier Anker Joergensen, 
whose government hangs on a one vote 
majority in the folketing, might have 
laughed off Jacobsen’s absence, had it 
not been for the latter’s recent history. 
A few days before the 8 November in¬ 
cident, Jacobsen had been absent for a 
vote; Joergensen’s government managed 
to win only because an opposition member 
had abstained. The day before the in¬ 
cident, Jacobsen had resigned from the 
Social Democrat party but had promised 
to support the government with his vote 
in parliament. But his car ran out of 
petrol. 

Joergensen was not obliged to go to 
the electorate as the vote was not on a 
no-confidence motion. But with his mini¬ 


majority elections were likely to come 
before the end of the four years that the 
Danish constitution says should be the 
interval between elections. The previous 
general elections were in 1971, but the 
Danes seem to have a predilection for 
voting before the four-year interval is 
over : since the war they have voted on an 
average every three years. In any case, 
Joergensen probably took the opportunity 
Jacobsen’s exasperating unpunctuality 
afforded him, to hold elections before 
the latter had time to form his own party. 

When the voting begins on 4 Decem¬ 
ber, Joergensen will have had some 25 
days to boost the Social Democrat’s 
dwindling popularity. As it is, the party 
seems to have seldom had more than a 
skin-of-the-teeth majority. In the first 
Social Democrat government in 1924, it 
had a majority of only 2 in the lower 
house and was in the minority in the 
upper chamber of the then bicameral 
parliament. It was defeated in the 1926 
elections, in 1929 it coalesced with the 
Radicals. The government won in 1932, 
swept the polls in 1935, and the day 
after the Nazis occupied Denmark in 
1940 it, quite naturally, formed a national 
coalition. But in the 9 elections held 
after the occupiers went, the Social 
Democrats had 5 minority governments, 
coalesced twice, lost once to a coalition, 
and once were unable to form a govern¬ 
ment despite having been the strongest 
single party—and then also failed to 
form a coalition. This makes it apparent 
that the Social Democrats’ hold on the 
public has been tenuous. 


For a small country of less that 
million people, Denmark’s political set- 
appears over-riddled with problems, 
arises partly from its multi-party systj 
operating under the electoral principle 
proportional representation. This 
ensured that shades of public opinion a 
accurately reflected in the parliamei 
In a society which enjoys one of t 
highest living standards and is compos 
of a large number of distinctive but ai 
culate groups (workers, smallholde 
handicraftsmen, salaried employees, fj 
mers and various propertied classes), 
becomes problematical to translate t 
plurality in the electorate into a majori 
in the parliament. As a result, Denma 
has had long spells of coalitions, evi 
minority governments. The f our gre 
constants of the 20th centuf^ in Damj 
politics have been the four politic 
parties : Social Democrats, Libera 
Radicals and Conservatives in that ord 
of popular support. While each of the 
has its own distinctive philosophy, 
practical terms they have often converge 
even formally agreed, to one basic vie 
of the welfare state, and a common an 
of the welfare policy, namely a society i 
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rhich “few have too much and fewer 
oo little.” The Social Democrats, who 
iave been in power through the greater 
iart of the century, came out in 1945 
trjth a doctrinaire, detailed and fairly 
narxist programme (which on balance 
iroved somewhat of a failure) only to 
dapt it in 1961 into a flexible and prag- 
1 atic programme, the rightness of which 
ms left open to be judged by the results, 
hey have come to accept the role of 
ioth public and private ownership within 
heir democratic socialist framework and 
isualise the possibility of a free choice, 
conomic and cultural, within the reach 
ifeach citizen. The Liberals (originally 
. farmers’ party and now a centrist force) 
rc against class politics and directed 
conomy they too expect the state 
o intervene} to provide full employment 
insistent with the greatest possible free- 
lorn anct security to the citizen. The 
ines of division between the Social 
)emocrats and the Liberals thus remain 
nainly theoretical. The Radicals are a 
ireakaway group of Liberals, committed 
o cooperation among the major economic 
;roups in society and ideologically fall 
omewhere between the Social Democrats 
nd the Liberals. They have in fact been 
oahtion partners in governments led by 
iocial Democrats. The Conservatives 
iave travelled a long way from their 
9ih century anti-parliamentary and anti- 
icpular stance. They oppose socialism 
if all kinds but they are no longer wedded 
o laissez faire. In practical terms, they 
ilso want the state to play an active role 
n the economic struggle within society, 
estrain monopolies and ensure full 
mployment. Danish politics however 
»o longer follows the traditional Left 
versus Right (Social Democrat-Radical 
ersus Liberal-Conservative) pattern, 
'lew groups like the ultraconservative 
^dependents and the admittedly marxist 
Socialist Peoples’ party have made their 
appearance. Newer groups are probably 
n the offing. The resultant picture could 
well be one of confusion but the basic 
‘lability of Danish politics underwritten 
by a high degree of socio-economic 
development, will ensure the continuity 
°f the system. 

Late last year, after the referendum 
hat brought Denmark into the EEC, the 
hen premier Jens Otto Krag retired for 


health reasons; since then his successor 
Joergensen has seen his party become 
increasingly unpopular. The latest opi¬ 
nion poll has shown that only 18 per cent 
of the Danes now favour the Social 
Democrats. The Danes are disappointed 
that EEC membership has seen an 
increase in foreign debt rather than the 
lightening they expected. Like others 
in the world they are fretting over the 
ever increasing inflation. And they are 
unhappiest over taxes. 

it was this discontent that fairly 
recently gave the taxation-opposcr 
Mogens Glistrup confidence enough to 
form his Progress party. Glistrup's main 
aims arc to do away with most of 
the bureaucracy, the whole of the army 
and all income tax. The appeal his tax- 
abolition campaign had for the Danes 
was immediate and immense but it has 
dropped considerably. He could be a 
pinprick in the Social Democrats' side 
but seems hardly likely to be more. 

The strongest contender for the Social 
Democrates’ shaky throne seems to be 
Jacobsen. The inclusion of three members 
of the leftwing Socialist Party, on whose 
support the government depends, into 
the Joergensen cabinet during the Sep¬ 
tember reshuffle, is likely to help bring 
votes to Jacobsen's Centre Democratic 
party, if it is formed in time for the 


For the first time since the partition 
of the country 26 years ago we have the 
opportunity to see at first hand the deve¬ 
lopment of art in what is now known 
as Bangladesh. Through an exchange 
programme, an exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture and graphic arts from Bangla¬ 
desh has been held in the Lalit Kala 
galleries from the 22nd of this month. 
This exhibition had already been in 
Calcutta and will move to Bombay from 
Delhi. 

The birth of Bangladesh is a recent 
event. The creation of this state by 
secession from the main body of Pakis- 


elections. Jacobsen is seeking support ; 
against what he calls leftist dominated 
government, but is likely also to divert 
to himself votes from the more rightist 
parties, the Conservative and the Liberal. 

He is said to already have all the support 
necessary to start his party ; he is likely 
to gain more from inside the divided and 
demoralised Social Democrat Party he 
left. A poll shows he has as much a 
hold on the public as Joergensen. He 
hasn’t had much time to form his party 
and campaign for more support. But he 
seems to be the rival most likely to give 
Joergensen insomnia. 

But no party man is likely to be sleep¬ 
ing easy : whoever wins this election will 
probably just scrape to victory. Excepting 
that of the Social Democrats in 1935, 
all elections seem to have been close. 
Nowadays there is, in effect, little to 
choose between the main parties. The 
only party with a major difference is 
Mogens Glistrup’s and his attraction for 
the heavily taxed but basically cautious 
Danes has diminished. The chances are 
that as usual the farmers will support 
the Liberals, the relatively prosperous 
urban voters the Conservatives, and the 
salaried employees and smallholders the 
Radicals. Most of the workers are likely 
to be divided between Jocobsen and 
Joergensen—and, if there is no tie, a 
tiny difference will mean victory or defeat. 


tan was not only a political necessity, 
it was the consequence of the coo** 
pelling urge of the cultural aspect of 
its life as well. The two wings of the 
erstwhile Pakistan were not only physi¬ 
cally apart from each other, but there 
had also been a vast gap of incon¬ 
sistency between them both in the politi¬ 
cal way of thinking and in their cultural 
background. The political cry of reli¬ 
gious bond could not go very far and 
whenever there was any interference with 
the cultural life of the people of East < 
Pakistan, the resentment of the people 
there was quick—the main hurdle in the 
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way of having one composite culture 
under the aegis of the Pakistan govern* 
xnent being the language. The East Pakis¬ 
tanis were East Bengalis having their 
cultural relationship rooted and develop¬ 
ed with the people of the other part of 
Bengal. They regarded the poets, writers 
and artists of West Bengal, not those 
from West Pakistan, as their own. They 
understood and appreciated the literary 
and artistic expressions of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Nazrul Islam, Nandalal Bose and 
Jamini Roy more than those of Iqbal and 
Abdur Rahman Chughtai. The common 
medium of expression is language and 
the cultural inheritance of a people 
is imbibed through this main channel 
of language. To the Muslim inhabitants 
of East Pakistan the Punjabi Muslims of 
West Pakistan appeared in many respects 
as foreigners. It was too much for the 
East Bengal Muslims to swallow the 
Urdu language and its concomitant cul¬ 
tural effusions, forced upon them with 
political authority under the garb of 
religious unity. This application of 
force resulted in open defiance of the 
authority and ultimately open rebellion 
against it. 

Against this autocracy in the name of 
religion, history teaches us how a fusion 
of two opposite cultures was arrived at 
on the soil of Bengal during the Muslim 
rule of the Pathans and the Muhgals, 
centuries ago. The Muslim rulers treated 
the Hindu religion of the Bengalis and 
their culture with exemplary tolerance 
and sympathy. As a result, gradually a 
symbiosis of the two cultures came about, 
enriching the local language and other 
creative expressions. Many of the Arabic 
and Persian words found place in the 
local vocabulary. The Muslim culture 
made inroads into the Hindus’, even in 
their ways of life, particularly in food 
and dress. If the Muslims coming from 
foreign lands could win over the Bengali 
Hindus politically, socially and culturally 
centuries ago, how is it that the Pakistani 
rulers belonging to the same religion 
could not make a cultural synthesis 
possible ? The answer is simple. The 
over-anxiety on the part of the Pakistani 
rulers to impose the culture of their own 
on the Bengalis of East Pakistan at gun¬ 
point resulted in the separation and the 
creation of Bangladesh. 


The turmoil and agony of this 
political situation definitely stood in 
the way of the cultural progress of 
East Pakistan during the 25 years of 
its existence. Though in recent years a 
group of powerful young poets have 
emerged on the cultural scene with new 
vision, in the field of painting, sculpture 
and graphic arts we find in the expression 
a resonance of those we found in 
West Bengal some two decades ago. And 
this is perhaps inevitable as most of the 
leaders of the group of contemporary 
artists from Bangladesh came from West 
Bengal, either as teachers or students of 
the Calcutta Government School of Arts 
and Crafts. Zainul A bed in was a pro¬ 
duct of the same school and for some 
years before opting for Pakistan was on 
its faculty. His creation mostly in black 
and white during the Bengal famine of 
1943 gave him unstinted recognition 
among the young creative artists of the 
then undivided Bengal. These depictions 
were forthright and vivid, eloquently 
bringing out the harrowing scenes on the 
Calcutta streets and footpaths. In this 
exhibition from Bangladesh we find 
Zainul reacting in the same way on a 
large canvas, this time depicting the 
devastations of the recent East Bengal 
flood in powerful and rhythmic lines. 
Corpses of men, women and children are 
piled up in waves. A peaceful quietude 
reigns when the torment is over. There 
perhaps is the tragic poetry of life and 
Zainul gets at the core of it in his usual 
uninhibited way and reveals the tragedy 
not in its ghastly, crude and revolting 
appearance, but treating it with sympathy 
and humanity. Here, I find a common 
chord of humanism between Zainul’s 
poetry in lines and the poetry in words 
of the young poets of Bangladesh. The 
imagery and the rendering are almost the 
same; as when the young poet Samsur 
Rahman says of the same scene— 

/ thought / would take you on 
An evening boat ride 
But the waters are full of 
Drowned corpses 

Besides Zainul Abedin, senior artists 
like Anwarul Huq, Safiuddin Ahmed, 
Quamrul Hassan, Shafiqul Hussain and 
Mohammed Kibria were trained in the 
Calcutta School of Arts and Crafts before 
they migrated to East Pakistan. The 
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rest of the artists represented in thii 
exhibition are young in age and ha< 
trained in the Bangladesh College o 
Arts and Crafts under the guidanct 
of these senior artists. It is difficult 
to believe that none of these artists 
shows in his works any trace of the 
national upheaval the struggle against 
the Pakistani military hordes which 
culminated in unprecedented torture, 
oppression and mass killing. When tht 
history of it all is written in indelible 
ink, it is indeed surprising that the crea¬ 
tive artists of Bangladesh did not feel 
impelled to raise a voice of protest in 
their own terms and in their own expres¬ 
sion. Instead, we find Safiuddin Ahmed 
creating dream fantasies in his Cotnpnsi 
lion I and Composition ///giving in a 
world of peace and happiness. Quamrul 
Hassan’s Happy Return shows a family of 
three returning on a bullock cart perhaps 
to the homeland after the ordeal is 
over. A Design of Floating Village bj 
Shafiqul Hussain is much too abstract ii 
in its expression. One may be puzzled 
to find a floating village there. Most ol 
the painting and graphic works an 
non-figurative and the extreme cases oi 
abstraction have however found favour 
with Mohammed Kibria whose work! 
greatly ressemblc Gaitonde’s handling ol 
colour and form. In the graphic sectioi 
also we find the same emphasis on abs 
traction although in the hands o! 
Safiuddin Ahmed and Murtaza Bashii 
it has a freshness and technical com 
petence. Of the few figurative works ii 
this section Standing Figure in mixei 
media by Abdur Razzque is a fine nudi 
study. Razzque has also shown a small 
bronze figure Seated Man which ha! 
been very sensitively handled. 

One however missed the spirit of thi 
real Bangladesh in most of the expression! 
which have the general tendency o 
catching up with the international idiom 
of abstraction, disregarding complete]) 
the immediate surroundings and social 
context. Where is that Bangladesh 
of flowing rivers and canals, its greenery 
and its ill clad yet sprightly sons and 
daughters ? They have all been squeezed 
into a formal abstract pattern in cube; 
and circles, in lines and colours 
into contortions of the real face o 
Bangladesh. 
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Environment 

What the Noise is About 


ij About four hundred years ago Queen 
Elizabeth of England made it illegal for 
lusbands to beat their wives after 10 p.m. 
n India we have nothing approximating 
uch a law. Quarrels carry on till late, 
n addition there are deafening loud- 
peakers, noisy vehicles. During the day 
lungs are even worse. Studies in major 
ndian cities have shown that their noise 
:vds are abnormally high, both during 
aytime ar^ight. 

Noise is generally regarded as inevit- 
ble and the effects it can have are rarely 
nderstood. Some varieties of noise can 
ausc dizziness, nausea and breathing 
ifliculties. With noise of the right 
equency and amplitude it is possible 
> slop a heart from beating. Noise can 
Iso contribute to serious ailments such 
s heart disease, stomach ulcers and 
nicer. Other effects are not as alarming 
ut probably far more prevalent. Expos- 
re to noise over a long period often 
:ads to loss of hearing. Generally if 
oise is so high that conversation is 
npossible and one is subject to it eight 
ours daily in five days of the week there 
i likelihood of there being permanent 
earing loss. When one says that one 
as become used to loud noise it actually 
l( leans that one has become a little deaf. 
1 i high level of noise can also make a 
i! ho ut of danger or a cry for help, or the 
nusual sound a machine makes before 
breaks down or explodes, go unheard. 
U another level noise has an almost 
^perceptible effect on the nerves leading 
>» irritability which erupts in temper 
intrums, fights and even killing. It 
toilers or interrupts sleep, drives away 
aspiration, reduces efficiency. 

^ In this country it has been realised 
1 hat greepery rests the mind. A consci- 
' >usncss of the damage filthy soil, air and 
e ''ater can cause has recently developed, 
tot interest in the effects of noise has 
>arely begun. The studies carried out 
113 the Indian noise problem over nearly 
*o decades have hardly interested the 


public. It is not generally known how 
high noise levels in certain cities are. 

Noise caused by medium and heavy 
traffic in certain localities of the capital 
is between 75 and 100 phons, occasionally 
even louder. Generally it is 90 to 95 
phons. This can be compared with the 
facts that after 80 phons temporary loss of 
aural perception occurs, and that for work 
requiring mental concentration a level 
of about 60 phons is recommended. 
When one realises that the noisy areas 
of the capital are those where offices and 
schools are situated, one partly answers 
the question why maximum efficiency 
in work and study is rarely attained. In 
Bombay the corresponding level of noise 
due to traffic is between 95 and 105 
phons, with an average of 90 to 97 phons. 

Night brings a general reduction of 
only 18 phons or so to Delhi—and this 
by 10 p.m. 50 phons is probably necessary 
for restful sleep and we are told that the 
best sleep occurs before 10 p.m. In some 
cases in Delhi there is even more noise 
at night than during the day despite a 
reduction in traffic because loudspeakers 
are on full blast. In Bombay the total 
drop in night time noise is on an average 
only 15 phons because there is more 
traffic than in Delhi ; Bombay is abnor¬ 
mally noisy even after midnight. 

One wonders how much can be done 
to bring down the noise level in a country 
where talking loud and disobeying silence 
zone signs is a way of life. 

There would be some reduction in 
noise were existing rules observed : 
not horning in silence zones, adhering 
to speed limits and rules such as 
keeping to the left to obviate horning, 
and so on. Other measures are likely to 
come in slowly. It is difficult for example 
to recommend insulation against noise 
with methods such as the use of nine 
inch-thick brick walls and double-glazed 
windows to people who are deemed lucky 
to have mud walled and thatch roofed 
huts. Perhaps the biggest and most 
important step would be to make the 


public interested in the problem, for 
this would make sure developments in 
various fields are accompanied by noise 
control measures. While good mufflers 
temporarily lower vehicle noise, for long 
term relief, manufacturers have to be 
persuaded to keep noise within specified 
limits. Horns should be effective without . 
being ear-splitting as now ; engines should 
be modified : in the UK noise from 
both petrol and diesel engines has been 
decreased by varying compression ratios 
and timing, while in the Soviet Union 
thoughtful balancing of the engine, gear¬ 
box, wheels and tyres has reduced noise. 

In factories sound-absorbing materials 
could be used, which employers would 
be eager to have when they realised how 
much it would help increase efficiency 
and thereby production. Controls on 
volume of loudspeakers, transistors, 
bands, etc. could be introduced but our 
poorly paid and therefore itchy palmed 
policemen would have to be far more 
rigorous in enforcing the laws than they 
are at present. Probably protests from 
unwilling hearers would be more effective. 
Construction and repair of roads would 
also have to be improved, for much of 
the rattle and clatter of vehicles come 
from jolting over our potholed thorough¬ 
fares. Highways with either slanted or 
vertical walls are considered best, the 
higher the walls the better. Trees on 
either side of roads absorb noise. In 
fact, foliage is also a psychological aid. 
for it has been found that one is less 
irritated if one cannot see the source of 
the noise. The separation of residential 
from commercial areas has been recomm* 
ended. Perhaps not much can be done 
in this respect in existant localities, but 
town planners and architects could keep 
noise control in mind while planning new 
areas. Many measures could be taken, 
once the necessity is accepted. Now-a 
days no-body advocates the building of 
flats for our houseless people on the few 
parks that dot our crowded towns, for 
the importance of green patches is real¬ 
ised. Since measures to stop noise in 
the first place would cost half the amount 
if incorporated at the planning stage than 
if used to remedy an intolerable situation 
later, it would be to the advantage 
our ears, nerves and health of mind, 
start thinking of noise control now. 
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jjQTTINGS 

□ Attracted by his un-Kosyginic gait 
and easy-mannered friendliness, his pas¬ 
sion for fast cars and collective security, 
Leonid Brezhnev's Indian admirers 
are apt to overlook the hard grind 
he has been through the greater part 
of his 67 years. It is said that bet¬ 
ween him and his father, brother and 
sister, 100 years of work was put in at 
Dneprodzerzhinsk in the Ukraine—some¬ 
thing to write home about. (Would 100 
hours of what passes as public speaking 
be the Indian equivalent of a political 
leader's essential qualification?). Before 
he qualified as a metallurgist at 29, 
Brezhnev had spent some years in rural 
Russia reclaiming land, an experience he 
used later to bring virgin land under the 
plough. Then came a spell of soldiering 
through the world war. As the com¬ 
munist party’s cadres are drawn from 
workers and peasants, Brezhnev's back¬ 
ground may not be awfully unusual 
for a Soviet leader. All the same he 
represents a generation that wore itself 
off by work, not by worry as we 
are wont. 

□ News has been flowing from Athens 
with a disturbing regularity for the last 
few months. Having wrested power in a 
military coup in April '67, the colonels 
have been trying to legitimise it behind a 
thin democratic facade. First came a 
rigged referendum and a pretentious 
constitution; then came a civilian govern¬ 
ment and a puppet parliament with the 
military authority very much intact. 
Popular sentiment and civil liberty were 
boxed up but the lid was blown off for a 
brief spell when student protest burst 
into the streets and the soldiers reached 
for their tanks. That was just over a 
week ago and now we are told that a 
general has ousted the colonel-president. 
Surely, the curtain isn’t yet rung down 
on the Greek drama. 

□ Neighbouring Turkey, Greece’s tradi¬ 
tional foe, seems to be sinking in the 



same political boat. Successive govern¬ 
ments at Ankara have proved powerless 
without the moral and material support 
of the army. At the turn of the century, 
the Young Turks depended on it heavily. 
The power behind Mustafa Kemal's re¬ 
formist regime was the force of the army; 
he himself was a soldier, for all the 
political prescience he showed. Around 
1954 when everyone thought that 
democracy had struck roots in what was 
once the heart of the Ottoman empire, 
symptoms of oriental despotism began 
to surface and the army took charge 
of the government for a period from 
May I960. Ten years later, in March 
1970, it sacked Demirel’s Justice Party 
government for “incompetence.” For 
30 months political activity was clamped 
down. Then on 15 October this year 
an election was called, with the Turkish 
Workers Party remaining banned on 
grounds of “subversion”. The election 
results have brought about a stalemate. 
In the 450-seat assembly, Demirel’s 
decline was steep, from 224 to 149. The 
Republican Party’s spectacular ascent 
from 97 to 186 was not good enough. 
Neither compromise nor coalition is in 
sight after 6 weeks of political parleys. 
The claim sometimes made that only an 
authoritarian government can force the 
pace of economic development is not 
borne out by Turkey's experience. Its 
per capita income is only slightly more 
than a fourth of Greece’s, at $ 360. The 
controlling groups in the Turkish society 
are ultra-conservative. A fifth of the 
population produces 3 per cent of the 
national revenue. A privileged fifth 
consumes 60 per cent of the nation’s 
wealth. Social justice hasn’t yet had a 
chance in Turkey, in spite of Kemal 
Pasha. 

□ “Through this unity, as sure as the 
moon is in the heavens, we shall liberate 
ourselves”. Gatsha Buthelezi, a chief¬ 
tain of the Zulus, and the chief functio¬ 
nary of the government-sponsored ‘black 
enclave* of Kwazulu in South Africa 
was speaking to his fellow delegates from 
the seven other tribal homelands (some¬ 
times called bantustans) in a mini-summit 
meeting at the small town of Umtata 
earlier this month. For the first time 
perhaps, African nationalism is finding 
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sophisticated self-expression within a 
system, constitutionally approved by Pre¬ 
toria originally as a means to appease, 
tame and contain the blacks. Their de¬ 
mands are a federation among themselves, 
more territory than the allotted eighth of 
South Africa’s land area, and of cours^ 
freedom. Whether Vorster will be will¬ 
ing is less important than the fascinating 
opportunity for South Africa’s 16 million 
blacks to back up this move which need 
not involve bloodshed or violation of any 
law, unless the whites want it that way. 
The white regime may oppose but cannot 
without looking even sillier and smaller 
than it does, suppress a liberation struggle 
through constitutional methods. More 
than the guerilla war by freedi^n fighters, 
and hard-hitting speeches in the OAU 
and the UN, the peaceful movement 
built around a modern version of the con¬ 
cept of a tribal homeland is likely to push 
the whites to desperation and the blacks 
a step nearer majority rule. 

□ To all outward appearances religion 
coexists peacefully with the Soviet State 
but seems destined to languish silently 
till it dies a natural death along with 
those who were born before the October 
Revolution. Here is an eastern country 
that westernised itself in education, art 
and living styles since the 15th century 
and through industrialisation and atheism 
in the 20th century. Christianity is some 
1600 years old at any rate in Armenia 
and Georgia. Buddhism and Mazdaism 
provided the converts, along with 
Christianity, to Islam during the Arab 
conquest of central Asia. It is surpri¬ 
sing but true that today tho< Russian 
church (which has nominally some 50 
million members) has a far stronger base 
in the United States than at home. An 
outpost of the church established towards 
the end of the 18th century in Alaska 
(which belonged to Russia before the US 
purchased it) grew and spread to receive 
the faithful who fled from communism. 
The Soviet state has been at great pains 
to wean the younger generatipn from 
religion and expects it to forget the past. 
Which raises the question whether athe¬ 
ism can be forced on people any more 
than religion. 
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the week that was 


□ An opposition no-confidence motion 
moved in the Lok Sabha against the cen¬ 
tral government has been defeated. 247 
members voted against it and 53 for. 

□ The union cabinet has approved the 
draft outline of the fifth plan which pro¬ 
vides for an outlay ofRs 53,411 crores 
and an overall growth rate of 5.5 per 
cent. 

□ The talks between the Soviet leader 
Leonid Brezhnev and the prime minister 
Indira Gairflhi in New Delhi have led to 
the formulation of a 15-year treaty for 
economic, scientific and technological 

collaboration. 

0 

□ The Pakistani government has assu¬ 
med sweeping powers to arrest or ban 
groups or individuals alleged to be enga¬ 
ged in anti-national activities. The pre¬ 
sidential decree specifically refers to any 
individual or organisation which incites 
a secessionist movement or supports any 
claim for the secession of part of 
Pakistan, and to anyone who incites or 
supports any regional front based on 
racial, linguistic or similar ideologies with 
the intention of rousing sectarian or paro¬ 
chial feelings. 

□ The Greek army has seized power 
from the president George Papadopoulos, 
who is now under house arrest. The new 
president General Fedon Gizikis has been 
sworn in, as has a 17-member government 
headed byAdamandios Androutsopoulos. 
The premier of the seven-week-old civi¬ 
lian government, Spyros Markezinis, is 
also under house arrest. After the lifting 
of the 24-hour curfew imposed by the 
new government in Athens and Salonika, 
life appeared to be normal; there was no 
indication of any violent reaction to the 
"takeover. 

□ The Haryana government has increa¬ 
sed the sale price of wheat and wheat 
flour. The indigenous, red dara and 
Mexican varieties of wheat are to be sold 
at Rs 96 a quintal and their Hour at Rs 
102 a quintal. The superior varieties of 
wheat will be sold at Rs 102 a quintal 
and their flour at Rs 108 a quintal. 


□ Uruguay has devalued its peso by 1.38 
per cent. This was the tenth devaluation 
of the currency during this year. 

□ Britain is to give Nepal 6000 tons of 
wheat and 1000 tons of barley through 
shipments beginning early next year. 

□ The parliament has passed the textile 
committee amendment bill empowering 
the government to levy a cess up to one 
per cent ad valorem on all textile and 
textile machinery. The production of the 
handloom and powerioom industry will 
however be exempt from the cess. 

□ The Soviet foreign trade organisation 
has signed an agreement with an Indian 
firm for the manufacture of a 60 H.P. 
tractor, 7000 units of which are to roll 
off the production line in 1974. The 
tractor unit, which is to have a licensed 
capacity for 12,000 tractors a year, will 
be located in the Bangalore industrial 
area. 

□ P.V. Narasimha Rao has resigned his 
leadership of the Andhra Pradesh Con¬ 
gress legislature party. A meeting of the 
legislature party is to be held in Hydera¬ 
bad on 1 and 2 December to elect a new 
leader. A minisiry is to be formed with¬ 
in a few days of the election. 

□ The Israeli cabinet has decided in 
principle that Israel will attend a West 
Asia peace conference to open in Geneva 
on 17 or IS December under the co- 
chairmanship of the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. The conference will be held in 
two stages, one military, in which Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria will take part, and 
the other political, in which Lebanon will 
join the other three Arab countries. 

□ Sitaram Kesari, the nominee of the 
dominant faction, led by L. N. Mishra, 
in the Bihar Congress, has been elected 
leader of the pradesh Congress commit¬ 
tee. He defeated his dissident rival 
Nagendra Jha by 321 votes to 207. 

□ Japan had told the U.S. and several 
other countries that it would change its 
West Asia policy in favour of the Arab 
countries. The Arab oil embargo on 
Japan has been lifted. 
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jcLIPPINGS 

□ Chile’s cost ofliving rose a further 
87.6 per cent during October, pushing the 
inflationary rate to 449.2 per cent for the 
first 10 months of the year. Leaders of 
the military junta that overthrew the go¬ 
vernment of the late president Salvador 
Alknde in September have estimated 
Chat inflation might reach 1200 to 1800 
per cent by the end of the year. The 
junta removed price controls set by the 
Allende administration. 

□ Chou En-lai said he used to drink a 
lot and thinks smoking is good for the 
government. Chou said he does not 
smoke but encourages it because it brings 
the government income. 

□ There is an average of one car for 
every 1000 persons in India, the petro¬ 
leum and chemicals minister D. K. 
Barooah has told parliament. But of the 
total number of cars, the government 
owns one half, he said. 

□ Bacteria scooped from an alkaline 
spiing in California arc providing scien¬ 
tists with tantalizing new evidence that 
some form of life might exist on the 
planet Jupiter. Scientists have found that 
the rod-shaped bacteria can grow and 
reproduce in solutions 10,000 times more 
alkaline than water. Studies of Jupiter, 
the solar system’s largest planet, have 
revealed evidence of the presence of 
hydrogen, ammonia, methane and water. 
This environment is expected to be highly 
alkaline. 

□ Wives and children often accompany 
their soldier husbands into the field in 
the Cambodian war. 

□ In the British Parliament, Tom Pendry 
told the Commons that he was asking 
the prime minister Edward Heath to dis¬ 
miss Britain’s poet laureate. Sir John 
Betjeman, because of his wedding poem. 
“If the prime minister is considering 
reshuffling his team, perhaps this could 
be high on the list.” Pendry, a Labour 
MP, described the poem as “turgid, un¬ 
romantic and stamped with mediocrity.” 
Even Betjeman, who wrote the ode on a 



Manchester-to-London train, said he 
didn’t like it much. 

□ Britain and France have signed an 
agreement to construct a tunnel under the 
British channel, joining Britain to the 
European continent, some 200 years 
after the idea was first talked about. 

□ An estimated 1000 people on an ave¬ 
rage commit suicide in the world every 
day. 

□ Having trouble sleeping ? Well for a 
start, you should throw away those slee¬ 
ping pills and stop having whisky night¬ 
caps. Instead go for a walk for about 
two miles at least. That is the advice of 
one of Britain’s leading experts on sleep, 
Dr Ian Oswald, who warned recently 
that the regular use of sleeping pills can 
be extremely dangerous. He said that 
pills deprived the body of proper dream- 
filled sleep and left people with a barbi¬ 
turate “hangover” in the morning. 

□ An agreement banning polar bear 
hunting in the Arctic was signed in Oslo 
by Norway, Canada, the United States 
and Denmark. The Soviet Union is 
expected to sign it by next April. 

□ A team of archaeologists from Cornell 
and Harvard Universities have uncovered 
part of the ancient fortress in Sardis, 
Turkey that the Persian King Cyrus 
attacked when he dethroned King Croesus 
in 547 BC. 

□ Because automobiles are status sym¬ 
bols in the Soviet Union and because 
spare parts are so hard to come by, street 
vandalism is a constant worry for 
Moscow’s 250,000 private car owners who 
routinely stow their windshield wipers in 
their glove compartments whenever they 
park. 

□ A campaign to eradicate illiteracy has 
been launched, of all countries, in Britain 
which is popularly supposed to have 
achieved 100 per cent literacy long ago. 
A London conference has just been told 
that on a cautious estimate a million 
adults there are virtually illiterate. One 
expert put the figure at two million. 
There are also nearly 20 million total 
illiterates in the United States. 

□ During his last days as defence 
minister, Mr Krishna Menon used to 
complain that journalists deliberately 
reported the reverse of what he said to 


them. “If I say that l ate a banana, you 
would report the banana ate me,” he once 
snapped at a group of reporters. 

□ The latest intelligence on the West 
Asia war: The Soviet Sam-6 missiles,*; - 
gifted to the Arabs, worked not only 
well but too well. It now transpires that > 
nearly a third of Egypt’s plane losses ^ 
estimated at 120 aircraft, were due to its c: 
own deadly missiles. Many Iraqi planes ^ 
sent to the Egyptian front were lost for 11 
the same reason ! 

□ The unusual request of the Tamil r ‘ 

Nadu forest department officials for the ^ 

supply of Amulspray feed for the baby ^ 

elephant captured in a forest, has been 1 f 

sanctioned bv the district controller. 

** tl 

□ The visit of a Russian general to ] 

Uganda some months ago caused specula- a 
tion that President Amin might be trying ] 
to secure Soviet arms for his fledgling v 
army. And now British newspapers report n 
that a large consignment of Soviet arms i 
has reached Uganda through Kenya, e 
According to The Times, the equipment c 
consists of at least 50 light tanks, 62 l 
armoured personnel carriers, seven heli- I 
copters, 750 cases of small arms, rockets i 
and bombs. j, 

□ An inflatable rubber suit that cons- ; 

tricts with each heartbeat and could im- k 
prove the chance of survival of patients 1 
who go into shock after suffering a heart ^ 
attack has been developed. J 

□ NATO countries teach their soldiers to * 
torture prisoners to obtain information 
from them. At least 14 NATO members . 
have special torture units. Last year a < t 
number of men were injured during inter¬ 
rogation. Torture know-how efime from 
the U.S.A. which drew on its Viet Nam 
experience and from Britain, which 
perfected torture techniques in Malaysia, 
Cyprus and Northern Ireland. Recent 
studies revealed that 35 nations used 
torture in various forms and to various 
degrees; the Soviet Union seemed to pre¬ 
fer psychological torture to physical. 

□ The man who wrote a book which 
describes how to file tax returns but not, 
pay taxes, has been sentenced to three < 
years in prison. He took his own advice 
in 1968, 1969 and 1970 by writing “I 
don’t know” in space provided for 
income figures. That wasn’t good enough 
for the internal revenue service. 




The Economy 


Nuclear Power Tripping 

[ It was clear long ago to everyone who 
cared-to see (DW 19 July 1973) that 
Vikram Sarabhai’s atomic profile for 
1970-80 was like asking for the moon— 
though his target for nuclear power gene¬ 
ration of 2700 mw by the fifth plan was 
a precipitious climb-down from Homi 
Bhabha’s dream of 8000 mw by 1980. 
Now, months of procrastination later, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has come to 
the learned^conclusion that no more than 
1200 mw of installed capacity will be 
available at the end of the coming plan. 
This would not have been a total disaster, 
were the prospect in the eighties reassur¬ 
ing. The Narora project recently sanc¬ 
tioned for UP will take not less than 
eight years to complete. After 20 years 
of atoms-for-peace planning, the AEC 
complains of trained manpower shortage. 
It is said that the Indian industry is 
uninterested in supplying the equipment 
and parts for nuclear power projects 
as the ordering is in small quantities. 
And, as a coup de grace, India’s ura¬ 
nium sources are suddenly discovered to 
be unsubstantial and of a poor grade. 
All these would mean one or the other 
of the following: (I) Bhabha and Sara- 
bhai were visionaries who did not know 
what they were talking about. (2) We 
‘are stuck on production due to lack of 
\ now-how following the Canadian frigi¬ 
dity on $u?count of our not signing the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty. (3) Or, 
perhaps the AEC just does not have 
the organising capacity to make its own 
plans work. The fifth plan was to yield an 
additional generating capacity of 800 mw 
in nuclear power (out of a total increase 
of 22000 mw) ; the actual contribution 
"may well turn out to be nil. After a 
decade of bungling in hydro and thermal 
generation, K.L. Rao has bowed out as 
minister/ The minister for atomic energy, 
even if it happens to be the prime minis¬ 
ter, cannot take shelter behind AEC s 
autonomy for what clearly is a dismal 
national failure. 


LIC’s Social Conscience 

While claims about LIC’s rapid spurt 
in business are true, those about the 
corporation fulfilling the social objectives 
(of its nationalisation) are not. Invest¬ 
ments by the LIC fall under government 
securities, the corporate and cooperative 
sectors and the rest. In the second cate¬ 
gory, LIC’s investment stood at 2095 
crores in March 1973, about 75 per cent 
of which was in the public sector, 11 
per cent in the cooperative sector and 14 
per cent in the private sector. While the 
private sector’s overall shares somewhat 
fell in the last two years (from 15 to 14 
per cent), the investment in the top ten 
industrial houses (in fact in the 75 
monopoly houses) has been going up 
both in absolute and relative terms. Sup¬ 
port to the capital market cannot surely 
be LIC’s main objective. On the other 
hand, giving housing loans is a social¬ 
ly worthwhile activity. Here, the total 
advances have risen from 126 crores in 
1971 to 147 crores in 1973. But 50 per¬ 
cent of these have been cornered by the 
4 relatively well-placed states of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and West 
Bengal in that order. It cannot be that 
the backward states hadn’t asked for 
more than what they were given. So 
much for LIC subserving the directive 
principles of state policy. 

At Sea for 10 years 

The ONGC's tall promises about oil 
exploration ring a little hollow in the 
silence that surrounds the abortive dril¬ 
ling in the Bombay High. The Japanese- 
built drilling ship, Sagar Samrat , deli¬ 
vered after considerable delay and 
defect-rectification, hasn’t been able to 
move to locations that are considered 
most promising. It is now jacked up in 
the shallow waters at Tarapur. The 
potential of Bombay High is said to be 5 
mn tons of crude oil. This may not be 
high enough to solve the fuel shortage. 
But with international fuel prices rising 
in geometric progression, every ton lost 
and each day’s delay harm the eco¬ 
nomy. The exploration off Bombay 
has been delayed by 10 years. Sagar 
Samrat notwithstanding, it hasn’t really 
started. 


Behind Everybody’s Back 

The secret conclave in Paris of the 
Big-5 of the western world (the US, 
Germany, Japan, France and Britain) 
cannot be so much about any radical 
reform of the international monetary 
system as on sorting out their internal 
and admittedly deep differences. Though 
the two aspects are closely inter-related, 
the big power move shows the irrelevance 
of the IMF and the helplessness of its 
large number of smaller members. Even 
at Nairobi, the US had felt that IMF’s 
committee of 20 was too unwieldy to be a 
forum to strike purely self-regarding 
deals or to restore its somewhat self-ero¬ 
ded pre-eminence in the management of 
money, and strove, deliberately as it 
looks, for negative results. It is not diffi¬ 
cult now to anticipate the shape of things 
to come : Gold will remain at the centre 
of the monetary system. The Americans 
may agree to its official price being 
revised slightly upward, but not as much 
as west Europe would want. At any rate 
till their balance of payments is comfor¬ 
table, the Americans will not agree to 
convert unwanted dollars into gold. 
Another compromise w ill be struck bet¬ 
ween an automatic float of exchange 
rates (according to the national reserves 
of foreign exchange) and a reasoned ad¬ 
justment of parities, in the light of an 
overall assessment of a country’s econo¬ 
mic health, by an impartial international 
agency. On the other hand, even those 
big powers who agreed to link the SDR 
to the development needs of the third 
world may be cautioned out of their ear¬ 
lier stand by playing up the inflationary 
damage in making SDRs more freely 
available. And IMF’s independence will 
be tolerated only to the extent it can 
subserve the big power interests. By 
July 1974, the deadline set at Nairobi 
for resolving the monetary crisis, all 
but the Big 5, may be wondering what 
all the ado about reform was about. 


“India is a land where when 
rain falls it turns into pearls 
and rubies for those who 
have no ornaments”. 
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FILMS 


EK NAARI DO ROOP 

Written and directed by Madhusudan 
Produced by S. Srivastava 

DOUBLE CROSS 

Directed by Gogi Anand 

Ever beard of a musical crime thriller? 
Or of a musical suspense drama ? One 
may not have, but we saw two suspense 
and crime dramas interlaced with music, 
song and dance. And the music part 
murdered both of them. Was it Shakes¬ 
peare who said “Music is the soul of 
life”? Were he alive today we are sure 
the Bard would, after seeing the two 
films, change his opinion. Music can be 
a soul killer if used at the wrong moment 
and in the wrong place. 

The two films have some other things 
common to them—woman’s love of 
wealth and jewellery, extra-marital sex, 
crime and a lot of verbiage to explain the 
past through flashbacks. Ek Punish Do 
Roop would be a better title for Double 
Cross , and Ek Naari Ek Roop for Ek 
Naari Do Roop. Otherwise both the 
films have first-class production values. 

By offering her body, a naari (lady) 
traps an absconding suspected murderer 
to use him as an instrument in killing her 
deaf and dumb invalid husband (Iftekhar). 
On her husband’s death, the naari would 
inherit wealth worth millions. The sus¬ 
pected murderer falls for the game. 

By accident he discovers that the in¬ 
valid was a celebrated musician who won 
laurels for his musical genius displayed 
in concerts abroad. He also overhears 
the lady’s plans to kill her invalid hus¬ 
band’s grown-up daughter by his first 
wife and then to dispose of the suspected 
murderer. Any sane man would run 
from such devilish designs but not our 
hero, the suspected murderer, because he 
happens to be Shatrughan Sinha. 

He stays on to save the invalid’s daugh¬ 
ter, win her love and foil the naarVs 
attempts. Hearing of his wife’s plots the 
invalid gets such a shock that he regains 
his voice. After the lady’s death, the 
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suspected murderer’s name is cleared and 
he becomes the invalid’s son-in-law. 
As simple as that. 

We see only one roop (facet) of the 
lady, that of a vampish schemer, from 
beginning to end. 

The film's central idea is borrowed 
from James Hadley Chase. Unlike 
Chase, the film-makers have slipped up 
on details. One instance—under the 
headlines praising the musician’s con¬ 
quest of the West, we read news items 
datelined New Delhi explaining the 
government’s film policy or food short¬ 
ages instead of glowing tributes to the 
musical genius. 

Villain-turned-hero Shatrughan Sinha 
employs many tricks of his well known 
style—florid expressions, imposing gest¬ 
ures, pauses in dialogue, head twists, 
“magnetic” glances—in an attempt to 
steal the show. But it is Iftekhar, per¬ 
haps the most polished and natural actor 
of the Hindi screen, as the deaf-and- 
dumb invalid, who beats him by the sheer 
magic of his helplessness conveyed so 
marvellously through meaningful glances. 
At times one felt that the camera was 
focused too much on Sinha. But then 
he presented (which means financed) 
the film. 

Rashmi, the would-bc husband killer, 
has nothing much to do except put on 
a different costume in every frame. She 
has neither the face nor the figure of a 
vampish schemer. She is mistaken if 
she thought she could win fame (or noto¬ 
riety ?) by following Rehana Sultan and 
Radha Saluja in baring her body and 
doing a bedroom scene. A mature actress 
with expressive face and sensuality, like 
Bindu, would have done justice to the 
role. 

Too many songs, however melodiously 
sung, are a pain in the neck when they 
erupt out of nothing and retard the flow 
of the plot. Mehmood Jr.’s song with 
three children—worded to Poorbi— and 
a duet between Shatrughan Sinha and 
Asha Sachdev are totally misplaced. 
They loosen the tautness of the suspense. 
Beautiful scenery, attractive photography 
and some special effects cannot redeem 
such a film. 

Vijay Anand plays two look-alike 
brothers in Double Cross. One takes to 


crime when jilted by a lucre-loving lady 
and the other becomes a photographer, 
falls for a rich orphan, and saves her 
from getting married to an imbecile. 
There are jewel robberies Topkapi style, 1 
burglary in a jewellers’ shop Ashoka 
Hotel style and photographic sessions' 
Blow-Up style. In brief, a mixture of 
many films. . > 

Vijay Anand puts on many disguises— 
a Sikh, a Luckhnavi bangle seller and of 
course Jimmy the tough guy and his 
brother, the suave photographer. Rekha, 
the sex symbol of the Hindi screen, is 
decidedly a better performer than the 
Institute-trained Asha Sachdev who 
appears in both films and fails to make 
any impression. In his first venturer f 
Gogi Anand proclaims himself a director 
of some consequence with an excellent , 
knowledge of the mechanics of camera. 

□ DARSHAK 

|theatre| 

Charhi Jawani Budhe Nu (Punjabi) 

Presented by Theatre Panorama 

A decadent framework, a puerile 
theme, an “A” certificate : the overflow¬ 
ing auditorium. Popularity is further 
enhanced by constantly playing to the 
gallery a la Punjabi film. The small 
mercy is that in the treatment, the direc¬ 
tor (Surendra Mathur) and the playwright" 
(Jeet Kaushik) steer clear of the film 1 
technique ; both seem fond of tlje theatre. 
The jokes which the audience revel in, 
show flashes of intelligent humour. But 
since they are painstakingly elaborated 
upon—sometimes repeated for emphasis 
— they lose their effervescence. 

As is evident from the title, the play 
is a farce. As a result, an exaggeration 
in style is anticipated. But what does, 
one do when exaggeration becomes over- 
exaggeration, makeup—over makeup, 
acting—over acting? There is a fat, 
wife who is not only fat but a nauseating 
mass of jelly-like substance; modernity 
is coarse titillation; mannerisms and 
gestures, unadulterated vulgarity. 
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What is Kimti Anand,, doing in this 
crowd of negligible actors ? His talent 
is unquestionable; his presence here, 
questionable. The cast as a whole is 
content with being absolutely ridiculous. 
Nimmi, as Baby, does have some bright 
moments but they are thwarted by the 
veneer that the play projects. 

The story—you have guessed.The 

stupid middle-aged father’s affair with 
the attractive divorcee is tangled, un¬ 
tangled and eventually snapped by the 
son, daughter, fat wife, ex-husband of 
paramour and last but not the least, the 
cabaret-dancer who poses as the son’s 
sweetheart. 

□ REETA SONDH1 

t 

THE SECRETARY BIRD 

By William Home Douglas 
Presented by 

the *British High Commission 
Amateur Dramatic Club 

The title of this play arouses our 
curiosity but it is an odd and somewhat 
inapt title for a good and well-performed 
play : the secretary may be quite a bird 
but it isn’t quite her play. She merely 
provides grist for the central character’s 
scheme to dissuade his wife from eloping. 

Hugh Walford (Pete Roffey) is an 
aging author who discovers one day that 
his wife is about to elope with the 
younger and altogether more athletic 
and glamorous John Brownlow (Dave 
Lawrence). Instead of physically preven- 
4 ting her from eloping or haranguing her 
t about the immorality of her intended 
action, or instead indeed of demanding a 
divorce, lie not only allows her to go 
ahead with her plans, but insists that he 
give her evidence against himself so that 
he can the more easily be demanded a 
divorce of. And this is where his 
secretary comes in—the secretary and 
he are to be found in bed together the 
► next morning by the maidservant. 

Walford also insists on inviting 
Brownlow to golf and dinner—to prove 
that he fs sending his wife (Liz Nye) off 
“without any hard feelings”. His wit, 
operating mainly through his quite 
fascinating imagery, keeps the audience 
in splits of laughter, conveys to Liz the 


“common-ness” of what she is about 
and keeps fine control of the tone of 
the play, providing comic relief in 
an emotionally tense situation. Roffey 
does not succumb to the perennial 
temptation to lower comedy to farce; he 
commendably keeps the balance between 
the comic intention, the double-entendre 
and the excessiveness of the imagery 
on the one hand and the serious thrust 
of all this on the other. This is a 
remarkable achievement for one on the 
stage only for the second time, since 
this requires considerable stage presence 
and poise. 

Frances Chittenden also acts well, 
communicating effectively Mrs. Gray’s 
naivete, pliability of character and dis¬ 
approval of Walford's “goings-on”. 

One deficiency in the performance 
was the lack of attempt to exploit the 
irony in the play. 

The sets were imaginatively designed 
and the actors well-cast. Joanna and 
Alan Douglas did a good job of the 
stage direction. 

□ P. S. G. 



A vocal duct by the Kichlu brothers 
of Calcutta was the only item by artists 
new to Delhi in both the I.T.C. and 
Radio Sangect Sammelans. 

The Kichlu brothers have learnt their 
music in the Agra gharana , a fact quite 
evident in their singing. They are not 
professional singers, and therefore the 
professional standard of their singing 
is all the more creditable. They sang 
vihag, which they developed in the nom- 
toni style of dhnipad , and then sang two 
khayals in the same raga in medium 
tempo. 

The detailed alaap brought out well 
the important features of the raga. The 
elder, Ravi Kichlu, has a bright tenor 
voice, which is exactly in tune. The 
younger has a husky voice, particularly 
good in the lower octave, but lacking his 
brother’s consistent tunefulness. In the 



two khayals they demonstrated good 
toon singing, which had clarity in dam 
and flow. 

There was however only one item 
which made the whole week of music 
memorable. That was Ustad Amir Khan’s 
singing for the Radio Sangeet Sammelan. 
Amir Khan is one of those vocalists who 
have left their impact on almost all the 
thinking minds of his, and younger, gene* 
rations. His performance this time was 
as excellent as one he gave about 
ten years back, for the Radio Sangeet 
Sammelan, which had been his best in a 
decade, till now. The Ustad is known for 
the meaningful slowness of his vilambit 9 
and the effectiveness and case with 
which he handles complicated taans 
in the drut . His performance this 
time had the hallmark of a good 
performance : that although you have 
heard a particular raga many times, it 
seems as if the musician is creating it 
for you then and there. 

The delineation of Komal rishab asavari 
was a voyage of discovery. Each note 
was held until it had given deep satis¬ 
faction and then overflowed into the 
next. With this the raga came alive 
slowly. After Asavari, he sang Charukesi 
and a beautiful composition in Gujri with 
taans of great weight and dimension 
masterfully controlled. 

Two young though well-known sitarists 
who disappointed, were Rais Khao in 
the I.T.C. and Imrat Hussein Khan in 
the Radio Sammelan. Rais Khan chose 
Jog , to the development of which he paid 
scant attention. Even the taans, layakarl 
and jhala, which can be dazzling, were 
played without much sense of design. 

Imrat Hussein Khan's Shree showed 
all his mastery of instrumental technique. 
It even had the correct notes of the raga $ 
but unfortunately not its spirit. His 
oscillation of every note and overdone 
embelishments robbed the raga of Ha 
austere mood. 

There arc two more things worth 
recording. One is Parveen Sultan’s im* 
provement with each performance, and 
the other, the terrific performance by the 
redoubtable Begum Akhtar. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 
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Parliament and Administration in 
India 

Edited by L.M. Singhvi 

Metropolitan 

285 pages Rs 35 

Well-documented and comprehensive, 
the book, which incorporates the proceed¬ 
ings of a seminar held under the auspices 
of the Institute of Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Studies, New Delhi, un¬ 
folds new perspectives on the problems 
of parliamentary accountability and 
supervision and examines a wide range 
of parliamentary functions. It also pro¬ 
vides interesting and thoughtful solutions 
to vexatious problems of our parliament¬ 
ary system. 

One of the fundamental features of 
responsible government is that parlia¬ 
ment controls the executive. But, parlia¬ 
mentary control is becoming non-cffective 
due to the enormous expansion of the 
scope, functions and powers of the 
executive branch, due to the welfare 
objective of the state. In this light, a 
balance has to be struck between the 
need for executive flexibility and initiative 
and effective parliamentary control over 
the executive. The procedures and prac¬ 
tices we have followed need re-exami- 
nation. 

The book reveals that Article 356 was 
incorporated into the constitution to 
maintain democratic government. But 
practically Article 356 “was put into 
operation in disregard of the basic pur¬ 
pose of intention M for which the framers 
of the constitution had enacted this 
Article. It is, therefore, essential to 
clarify the phrase “the situation in which 
the government of the state cannot be 
earned on in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution”. 

Parliamentary control over economic 
affairs is principally aimed at ensuring 
no wastage of resources and public 
money. There are so many modes of 
exercising this control, yet it is not 
effective in our system as the majority 


of parliamentarians do not possess the 
knowledge necessary for a critical assess¬ 
ment of the plans, targets and achieve¬ 
ments. It is, therefore, suggested that 
some ad hoc parliamentary committees 
for discussing not only the annual budget 
but also the plans and resources of the 
country be set up. Further, the planning 
commission should publish periodic 
reports on the progress of implementation 
and evaluation of each plan as a whole. 

The book appreciates that parliament 
has successfully kept control on India's 
defence especially during war and has thus 
maintained the country's unity. However, 
the book suggests that the ministry of 
defence be modernized in the light of the 
lissiparous tendencies in the nation. 

M.P. Jain holds that the ombudsman 
can be a good vehicle of parliamentary 
control over the administration provided 
the lokpals are appointed by the Lok 
Sabha itself, instead of by the President. 
This would give the Lok Sabha a greater 
interest in the institution and the lokpal 
greater strength to function. This would 
also strengthen the faith of the public in 
the lokpals. 

K. V. Rao says that the emergency 
provisions are essential for a modern 
democracy to protect itself. However, 
there should be some effective checks to 
prevent abuse of those powers by the 
executive body. Such abuse was antici¬ 
pated by T.T. Krishnamachari, but the 
founders were absolutely bankrupt of 
constitutional devices. Rao suggests that 
in case of internal disturbance or external 
attack, the proclamation should last for 
only one year and if essential the period 
should be renewed by a two-thirds 
majority of the house. But it is still 
doubtful whether parliament has the 
right to bring about changes in the 
emergency provisions. 

□ N.S. GEHLOT 

Origin, Growth and Suppression 
of the Pindaris 

By M. P. Roy 
Sterling 

338 pages Rs 50 

The Pindaris were bands of free¬ 
booters who served as auxiliaries to the 
Maratha armies mainly in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries. The origin of 


their name is gtilf a puzzle; it may have 
been connected with their profession- 
plundering. These marauders were not 
of common stock; they were a collection 
of riff-raff, from various parts of the 
country, different castes and religions— 
disbanded soldiers and deserters, needy 
adventurers and criminals, the most 
vicious of the population grouped tog¬ 
ether only because of their hunger for 
loot. As auxiliaries to the Marathas 
they harrassed the enemy and desolated 


the countryside to make it useless for 
him. The only territories which were 
taboo for their activities were those of 
the Maratha^, 

But when their employers’ power 
declined, there was no one to check the 
Pindaris. They spread such terror with 
their indiscriminate killing and torture, 
that on rumours of their approach, 
villagers would kill themselves. 

The Pindaris’ almost guerilla-like 
methods made them invincible, as did 
the confusion, encouraged by their exac* 
strength: in 1804 they were estimated 
as being at least 13,000; in 1812 there 
were said to be 34,000 of them. 

Their ravages eventually made the 
British decide to crush them. Hastings 
deployed an immense army and, some 12t) 
years after the first appearance of the 
marauders, whom Roy has explained as 
a product of the chaos attending the 
breakup of the Moghul empire, the 
Pindaris were exterminated. 

Not all that Roy has said about the 
Pindaris was knowrn until he produced 
his study on the subject. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the language in the book is pre¬ 
tentious and involved. There is much 
redundancy, and confusion arising 
from Roy's contradictions of his own 
statements. The chapter on Pindari 
leaders could have been reduced to half 
its size with proper editing; indeed th 
book itself could have been halved, for 
Roy often puts in seemingly unnecessary 
or incoherent information. But scholasli 
cally, the book is a gem of painstaking 
research. For students who need facts 
on this very specialized subjeci, it is a 
valuable fund of information. It is a 
pity they will have to plough through 
the verbiage to get at the information. 

□ M. B. 
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first Love 
!y Samuel Beckett 
Translated by the author 
balder & Boyars 
i6 pages £ 1.50 

Though awarded the Nobel prize for 
terature in 1969, Samuel Beckett wrote 
is major works in French after the war. 
irst Love was written during the period 
hen he had just switched from English 
o French as his prose medium. The 
>ook, however, was published in French 
inly in 1970. It is a short work, essen- 
i;tlly experimental, marking the transition 
rom the apparently relaxed prose of the 
English novels ( Murphy , Watt), and the 
ntense prose poems that are the French 
iovels, starting with Molloy. Stylisti- 
rally First Love is a progression from 
Vatt to Molloy. Although it retains the 
brmer’s relaxed air and lacks the latter's 
hythm, its prose is less prosaic than 
Watt’s, and closer to that of Molloy. 
The novel also has surprising similarities 
vith The Lost Ones, published the same 
/ear in French though written in 1966, 
i description, it seems, of a section of 
purgatory such as Dante may have 
written if he wrote today. 

But First Love has more obviously 
human premises for its domain. The 
unnamed writer first recalls at length and 
with some relish his visits to the grave¬ 
yard where his father has recently been 
buried. The writer, though only 25 years 
:>ld at this time, like any of Beckett’s 
bharacters, suffers the infirmities of age. 
Failing memory, constipation, and a host 
of minor pains assail him. He would, 
indeed, prefer to be nothing but pain to 
“simplify matters”. 

The novel deals with his ‘marriage*— 
“a kind of Union, in spite of all”, with a 
whore whom he first calls Lulu, but 
,thcn tiring of that, Anna. She, “neither 
k voung nor old...as though stranded be¬ 
tween the vernal and the sore”, he meets 
at a bench on the bank of a canal. She 
returns there repeatedly, he leaves; he 
returns, they meet, he leaves again; he 
returns again and goes to live with her, 
having been forced to leave home when 
his father died. He finally leaves Anna 
when she tells him that she is pregnant, 


carrying his child. * f What finished me 
was the birth” he says, and leaves, pur¬ 
sued by the cries of his child. 

In outline the novel has considerable 
scope for length and other digressions, 
as perhaps any novel on the subject 
would have. But Beckett’s novel is un¬ 
usual because, apart from the difference, 
if any, of aims, his form is inert. ‘What 
tedium* he seems to be saying. 

It is interesting to note that Beckett 
has never explicitly dealt with Move’ in 
his writings. In Murphy , his first pub¬ 
lished novel, Celia’s love for Murphy is 
barely mentioned, let alone analysed or 
accounted for. In First Love too, despite 
the suggestive title, the author does not 
intrude in the narrative, and the writer 
is at a loss. “Yes, 1 loved her, its the 
name I gave, still give alas, to what I was 
doing then. I had nothing to go by, 
having never loved before, but of course 
had heard of the thing...I was therefore 
in a position...to put a label on what 
I was about...My thoughts were all of 
Lulu, if that doesn’t give you some idea 
nothing will.” 

Molloy seems to refer to a similar 
past when he writes “It wasn’t true love. 
True love was in another...Her name ? 
I’ve forgotten it.” 

The tone and the balance of the 
novel are remarkably maintained. The 
atmosphere of late autumn evenings 
(when he meets her) seems to be a part 
of the writing. It is not a happy book, 
but it is a beautiful book. Its mood is 
best summed up by some lines of verse 
from Beckett: “I would like my fove to 
die/and the rain to be falling on the 
graveyard/and on me walking the streets/ 
Mourning the first and the last to 
love me.” 

□ V. T. 

Wisdom of Asia 
By Baldoon Dhingra 
Hind 

164 pages Rs 5 

It seems so easy to prepare an antho¬ 
logy, but a lazy person would probably 
never compile a good one, one that is 
not haphazard. A great deal of care 
has evidently gone into Dhingra’s new 


anthology, for the translations chosen 
are excellent. It is impracticable to; 
compress into less than 200 pages select ; 
tions truly representing centuries of a 
continent’s thoughts. Dhingra has, for 
instance, quoted from the contradictory 
Manu only those lines that honour ; 
women rather than the more significant, 
misogynistic remarks that were used to 
degrade the sex for so long. Li-Po*s 
“Lazy Man's Song” has been included, ; 
but even the amusement it affords cannot 
make up for the absence of the poat’s 
graceful lyrics, and one mourns tlm 
famine of haiku especially, Basho’s evoca¬ 
tive sketches. One could almost endlessly 
list works left out of this, as any other, 
anthology. Yet the selections included 
are more than adequate solace. 

The foremost difference in this collec¬ 
tion of Asian thoughts is that while most 
of such books include examples from 
only India, China, Japan and Persia, 
here Indonesia, Malaya, Laos, Cambodia, *■ 
Burma also find a place. Several of the 
selections are very well known, such at 
some from the Vedas and Gandhi, ' 
Others were presented 14 years ago 
in Dhingra's previous anthology Asia 
Through Asian Eyes * they have not 
suffered from the repetition however. 

There is such an array : riddles, fables, 
and proverbs, reflections on religion and 
descriptions of things considered beauti¬ 
ful.The most entertaining are thie ! 

pieces of advice—to a drinker : “Do®*t 
lie in a draught when drunk—this brings 
on fits. Don’t lie in the sun when drank f 
—that way lies madness. When dritolt y v 
don’t get so excited that you scare ydur 
soul out of your body for good.”; tp, : : 
possibly, a hostel warden: “Upper rooms i 
should be reserved for those of studious / 
habit, who have no difficulty in climbing * 
the stairs, but the ground floor should 
be kept for the infirm and for those of , 
suspect moral character”; on choosing w 
a preacher : “A preacher ought to be a; o 
good-looking man. It is then easier to 
keep your eyes fixed on his face, without ; 
which it is impossible to benefit by 

discourse.Ugly preachers have there* ; 

fore a grave responsibility”. There is 
indeed something for all, to chuckle or^ 
dream or reflect on. 

□ a, 
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Ranjit Bhatia 


Coach ’em Young 


Someone surely is working behind 
the scenes in Lucknow, or how else could 
a completely unknown team of young¬ 
sters participate in national tournament 
and reach its finals beating in the process 
some really well known outfits convin¬ 
cingly ? Islamia school, Lucknow certainly 
took Delhi by storm by their magnificent 
performance in the Nehru Memorial 
junior hockey tournament recently. They 
played like experts who are obviously 
well trained, and coordinated their moves 
skilfully as a team. The oft-voiced 
slogan ‘catch ’em young’ seemed, at last, 
to have been translated into reality. 
Proper guidance and encouragement at 
ttie school level can reap rich divi¬ 
dends, and is the only way in which our 
sports can become broad-based and even¬ 
tually achieve distinction. A year ago 
another team of youngsters from Bhopal 
had shown evidence of untapped hockey 
potential. Lucknow and Bhopal had 
been well known nurseries of hockey in 
the days gone by but seemed to have 
slid to the background in recent years. 
It is possible that their success in the 
Nehru Hockey may prove to be a great 
morale booster and revive public interest 
in these regions. Incidentally, a panel of 
experts was deputed by the union educa¬ 
tion ministry to watch the matches at the 
junior tourney to spot out talent in order 
flo consider candidates for the sports 
talent scholarships. Such moves are to 
be welcomed and would be even more 
meaningful if the government nominees 
and the sports federations were to join 
hands in this and similar ventures. 

Looking in this context at the latest 
decision of the All India Council of Sports 
to seek the cooperation of the Indian 
Olympic Association in implementing 
plans for sports is praiseworthy. Too 
much time has been lost in personal 
bickerings, leading to discussions which 
were nothing more than excerdses in hair¬ 
splitting. Report after report has been 
produced, only to be stacked in a store¬ 
room cupboard. Nothing concrete has 


emerged which could be put into practice. 
It is worthwhile to remind ourselves that 
not all ideas and suggestions to be items 
on an ‘agenda* to merit implementation. 
Consider for instance, a view expressed 
by a member of the All India Council of 
Sports, a former Asian champion at that, 
who was in Delhi recently, on the quality 
of coaches being churned out for the 
various schemes all over the country. 
He felt that many of them who qualified 
in recent years were far too young to 
take on assignments which require 
experienced hands. “How can a 21 year 
old who was probably an active sports¬ 
man a few months earlier suddenly turn 
into an expert on coaching and find him¬ 
self guiding the very people he used to 
train with”, he said. He would need to be 
an understudy for a while, and even be 
encouraged to continue as an active 
participant. This is,precisely the pattern 
followed in most of the East European 
countries. In Soviet Russia for instance, 
sportsmen are encouraged to join the 
physical education schools not only to 
train as teachers or coaches but also 
to improve their own performance 
under expert guidance. Those that do 
not make the top grade are trained to be 
instructors for junior schools. Thus the 
sports school concept fulfills a dual pur¬ 
pose, that of prividing training facilities 
to young sportsmen and also preparing 
them for a future career. 

That such an aim can be fulfilled 
at the National Institute of Sports at 
Patiala was recently proved in the 
case of hammer thrower Ajmer Singh 
who at the time of writing is our only 
gold medalist at the Asian track and 
field championships at Manila. 35 year 
old Ajmer last won the national title 
ten years ago and years later, became 
a second stringer to the young giant 
Praveen Kumar. Since then he has been 
an also-ran in most of our national 
championships, and last year finally de¬ 
cided to embark on a coaching career 
after 14 years of active athletics, He 


joined the NIS, where for the ftrst ti J 
he learnt the technical details about Iff 
own event. These proved to be reveli 
tions to him, and when he set aboi 
practising the hammer, on. the Patial 
track, fortified with greater knowledgl 
he was amazed to find himself improve 
by leaps and bounds. Came the tri<4 
and he not only won his event with ea< 
but in the process set a new nationf 
record of 62.78 metres. Many ey 
brows were raised at the selection ofj 
35 year old athlete to represent til 
country at Manila but the modest policl 
man was going to be more than *b| 
brother’ to his team of mainly youngster! 
In his calm and unassuming manner 
became the only unfancied competitor 
win a gold. "7 


Outspoken 

Olympian 


The race had just ended and thl 
crowds eagerly awaited the results. Bui 
they were in for a rude shock. The judge| 
at the finish seemed unable to make 
their minds as to the placings of the firsf 
three runners. After a prolonged huddle] 
they announced their decision; the m 
who was a clear winner was given 
fourth place! One of the officials sud| 
denly left the track in disgust. “I ai 
afraid I cannot be party to a systeifl 
where inefficient officials make unfaifl 
decisions” he said. The man certainl; 
knew what he was talking about. For hi 
had seen the very system perpetuated fc^ 
nearly two decades as an active athlete] 

Gurbachan Singh RandhaWa is not 
mere Olympian ; he is on record the onlj| 
Indian, apart from Milkha Singh to havf 
finished amongst the first six in 
Olympic final. During his ten year spat! 
as an Indian “international” he managed 
to set Asian and Commonwealth recordf 
in 110 metres hurdles and the decathlon. 
He was in fact the first Indian athlete ufl 
be given an Arjuna award when the| 
scheme was instituted. v 

Gurbachan Singh like many of hit 
contemporaries first came into the Unw 
light as an outstanding high jumper frotfl 
Punjab University in 1954. Three yeaj 
later* he was to menppolise 
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universities championships in as many as 
five events and thereby dethroning 
Allahabad's colourful Wahid Usmani. 
Gurbachan was obviously the most talen¬ 
ted athlete to be seen in action for some 
years and various organisations were in¬ 
terested in ‘acquiring* him. In the mean¬ 
time he had attempted the decathlon and 
won the national title with a record num¬ 
ber of points, leaving the four times 
national champion C. M. Muthiah, 
another university star, way behind. 
Gurbachan was selected to represent 
India in the Rome Olympics. He was the 
! youngest member of the Indian contin- 
, gent that included the great Milkha Singh. 
r Indian interest that year was in Hockey 
and the Flying Sikh, and Gurbachan 
recalls wnh some bitterness the scant 
i attention the officials paid to the remain¬ 
ing members of the team. When he 
: began his two-day effort in the decathlon 
a handful of supporters were there to 
cheer him. The high jump ended almost 
at midnight and there was only the frail 
hgure of Dr Otto Peltzer, sitting up with 
him ; waiting to take him home. ‘That 
man really knew his athletes and under- 
[ stood their problems,’ he recalls ‘the 
others were as inconsiderate as they pro¬ 
bably are today’. 

Gurbachan joined the Central Reserve 
Police soon after Rome and continued to 
train for the decathlon. In the 1962 
Asian Games at Djakarta he won the 
event with a record tally. But thereafter 
decided to concentrate on the 110 metres 
hurdles where his talent was exceptional 
* enough to merit specialisation. Two years 
r later he led the Indian team at the 
Tokyo Olympics and did the country 
proud b> reaching the final of his event 
and finishing fifth with a new Indian 
mark of 14 seconds which even today 
stands as a national record. 

Gurbachan has always been conside¬ 
red an outspoken critic of the Establish- 
► ment, a quality that has not endeared him 
r to the powers that be. For this and for 
jibes at incompetent officals, he has had 
f to remain an outsider. But there is a 
»sense of achievement for him in the 
police where he is doing an excellent 
job of coaching and looking after 
young athletes of promise. 
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UNESCO 


Ultl 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, Unesco—the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization—came into being. The “least 
specialized” of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations system, 
| its purpose is “to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
I among the nations through education, science and culture”. 

! EDUCATION. From in-service training of primary-school teachers to 
I post-doctoral courses for advanced specialists, Unesco’s programmes cover 
; all aspects of education. The experimental World Literacy Programme helps 
| deal with the problem of 783 million adults who cannot read or write. 

! Technical assistance in educational planning and administration assists 
governments to make the best use of their educational resources. 

I SCIENCE. Fundamental research in such fields as oceanography, hydrology, 
i geology and seismology is an important part of Unesco’s science programme. 

: Other activities include science education and technological training and 

| research, assistance to Member States for the development of sound national 
science policies, and a project for the world-wide exchange of scientific data 
j and information (UNISIST). 

CULTURE is both a heritage from the past and a living phenomenon—an 
expression of its own time. Thus Unesco’s cultural programme encourages 
both original artistic creation and the protection and preservation of cultural 
heritage. The Unesco Collection of World Art now numbers twenty-four 
albums, and more than 300 major works of literature have been translated 
with Unesco help, into other languages. The international campaign to save 
the monuments of Nubia has now been followed by similar campaigns on 
behalf of Venice and Borobudur. 

COMMUNICATION. Radio is only fifty years old, television less than 
twenty-five, but today communication satellites presage a revolution 
comparable only to Gutenberg’s invention of printing. Unesco is ifTthe 
forefront of this revolution, helping Member States to develop mass media 
and to use them for eductional, scientific and cultural purposes. At the 
same time it co-ordinates research on communication problems and is pre¬ 
paring an international agreement on the use of communication satellites. 

THE FUTURE. Pollution of land, water and air, and the imbalances created 
by man’s mastery over nature have been responsible for the extinction of 
thousands of species of life on earth and now threaten the existence of the 
human Hide Itself. These are problems which can only be resolved through 
| international action, and Unesco is working with other United Nations 
Agencies to tackle them. Apart from peace itself, perhaps no other task 
will be more important in the next twenty-five years of Unesco’s activities. 

.-... i __-....... 
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The Progress Cult 
Old Blood for the New Congress 
! r How Our Newsprint Conies 
__ The Colonial Pacific 

One up in UP 


It takes a political party some courage to resign 
on an election eve to make the poll truly impartial. 
When Rajagopalachari suggested a constitutional 
amendment to this effect, the Congress party, then 
everywhere in imperturbable power, chuckled. Now 
that an economic crisis has given it the creeps, 
the party considers each minute in office a crucial 
investment for its survival. And UP, a state with 54 
districts, 90 million people, unmentionable back¬ 
wardness and perhaps the least efficient administra¬ 
tion anywhere in the country, is by no means safe 
for the Congress. 

'(> 

It is not yesterday that the Congress started 
pressing the state machinery into service for party 
ends. That pattern, as well as the explanation for 
it, now comes to it as a habit. Yet chief minister 
Bahuguna has burst on the UP scene scarcely three 
months before the election with a dynamism unsus¬ 
pected of him during his term as the central minister 
for communications : the higher the challenge, the 
greater the response. Never before perhaps has the 
Congress felt so unsure of its fate as in the coming 
UP »W- 4 jr»r> , And never have the functions of the 
government been so compounded with the fortunes 
of the party as today. The attention the state was 
denied all these years is being given it in as many 
days, 

V>‘ ' • 'M. *' 


The people of UP have never had it so 
good as in the last 2 weeks. There is something 
for everyone and coming after a longish spell 
of ill-luck, the difference is felt. The wheat 
allocation of the stale is being doubled. Kero* ; 
sene and fertiliser supplies are being rushed. The 
cement quota will be tripled. UP’s power shortage 
will be met by all the neighbouring states pooling 
their resources to spare 3.5 million units a day, 
their own shortages notwithstanding. The salaries of 
government employees have been increased, as also 
of teachers in government aided schools. “Dear 
food allowances’* have, been extended. The sugar¬ 
cane price has been increased from Rs 12.25 to 
Rs 13.25 per quintal, though this years’ crop is 25 
per cent more than last season’s. And the sugar mills 
and traders, traditional fund-providers to the Cong¬ 
ress, are kept in good humour by releasing less 
sugar for monthly distribution at the controlled 

? rice, pushing the free market price to new heights. 

’wo new universities, Garhwal and Kumaon, are 
being established. Foundations have been laid for a 
a broad gauge railway line from Shahdara to 
Saharanpur, and a Rs 1 crore pump irrigation 
scheme in Fatehpur across the Jamuna. Having re¬ 
cognised the “strength and beauty” of Urdu, its 
official neglect will end. Some adjustments may 
nq|§ |p f possible in the centre’s controversial stand 
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on the Aligarh university. And nothing is left to 
chance while preparing for the forthcoming Kumbh 
Mela. We have it on the authority of the prime 
minister that these, and her own frequent tours 
of the state, are no election stunt. 

There are limits to the capacity for good even of 
a Congress government. Special trains carrying 
essential goods cannot always be running only to 
UP. If past electoral experience is any guide, they 
will slither to a stop after a Congress victory. The 
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biggest hope for the Congress lies in the fatalism 
of the people; the more backward they are, the 
greater then resignation. The main challenge to the 
opposition parties lies in waking them up to the 
extent to which the Congress has repeatedly failed 
them, to lift politics beyond slogans and personalities. 
Perhaps the main virtue of a parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy is the possibility of peaceful rejection of an in¬ 
efficient and corrupt government. The opportunity 
for that is an election, rather than a no-confidence 
motion—if the opposition can grasp it. 


Permanently Parked 


The South Korean economy is booming at a 
current growth rate of 15 per cent but the Korean- 
style democracy is dipping to new depths. Last 
June a professor of politics suggested the closure of 
newspapers because they could not say anything 
much anyway; he was jailed and the journal in 
which he wrote was suppressed. Opposition leaders, 
if they are not kidnapped, arc under house arrest 
or closely spied upon. President Park seems to 
have three ambitions—to push exports to $10 billion 
and per capita income to $1000 by 1981 and, as a 
crucial pre-condition, to keep himself permanently 
in power through constitutional means if possible 
and extra-legal devices if necessary. 

Last week’s student riots in Seoul protesting 
against the police-state methods of the government 
remind one of the tension and violence of 1960 which 
forced Syngman Rhec to flee the country. Park, who 
succeeded Rhee at the head of a military junta, 
is presently less vulnerable, having built around him 
sufficient legal trappings, a powerful intelligence 
agency and the myth of his being an economic 
miracle worker. But a stage is nearing when his 
most effective props might fail him. South Korea’s 
economic prosperity, in spite of moderate perfor¬ 
mance in agriculture, has been due mainly to the 
spurt in exports of semi-finished industrial goods 
to Japan, (helped by Japan’s snapping of diplomatic 
ties with Taiwan, the yen revaluation and the world 
trade boom) and a tremendous inflow of Japanese 
investment ($169 million in the first half of 1973). 

; Park made political capital of this economic wind¬ 
fall—until relations soured consequent on the abduc¬ 
tion of Kim Dae Jung, former presidential candidate 
and perhaps the most vocal opposition leader of 
Korea, during his stay in Japan. The mystery that 
surrounds the episode is an index of the intrigues 
that infest South Korean politics. Japan seems to 
be having second thoughts about aligning itself too 
closely with Seoul’s one-man regime. The US, 
whose military presence in South Korea (some 


40,000 men, nuclear-armed planes and the rest) is 
the ultimate sanction for president Par?c& nearly 
13 year old regime, must find his illiberal style of 
functioning somewhat embarrassing in this era of 
detente. Without his foreign friends, Park cannot 
hope to curb freedom at home for any length of 
time; though it is not for the first time that 
Washington looks like the friend of dictators 
everywhere. 

. Recent events have exposed the hollowness of 
Park’s promise of ultimate unification with North 
Korea. The North Koreans have cashed in on 
Park’s unpopularity and successfully opposed his 
proposal for dual membership in the UN for an 
interim period. Tired of debating the Korean 
question for 23 years, the UN political committee 
has at last left it to the two states to work out their 
unification by peaceful means and without outside I 
interference. And that leaves the communist 
regime in Pyongyang and the fake democracy 
in Seoul exactly where they were. 

Last week’s major cabinet reshuffle in Seoul is 
yet another balancing act by an unsteady ruler in 
line with his consistent record since 1961.’*'When 
the ex-general became president in March 1962, 
he flushed politics of the politicians. The 1963 
constitution which was born under martial law, 
provided for a strong president and a weak assembly 
It was even less liberal than the 1948 constitution- 
Its latest version inaugurated at the beginning of 
this year, makes Park the arbiter among tin 1 
executive, legislative and judicial branches of the. 
government. It was forged under martial law and 
ratified in a referendum held after banning all poli¬ 
tical activity and gagging the national press. Park s 
fourth term runs to six years instead of four and 
there is no bar to his future re-election. His seizure! 
of full powers through a coup by constitution is the! 
crux of South Korea’s political abnormality. Econo-I 
mic growth cannot resolve it. I 





Asutosh Rais 

The Progress Cult 


developed countries growing much faster 
than the poor ones, the gap in prosperity / 
is on the increase. The poor countries 
are not catching up, they are falling 
behind. 


The fifth plan is going the way of the 
other four. The country by and large 
has maintained a sceptical attitude to 
its various aims and objectives. These 
are little more than a rehash of those 
of the earlier plans. Implementation 
remains the weakest link, but the finance 
minister dismissed this hurdle as “nothing 
unusual” at the meeting of the planning 
commission the other clay. The popular 
apathy is understandable. 

Despite^iis, however, we are a persis¬ 
tent people. We continue to hope for 
the day when our economic difficulties 
will j)e over. And according to official 
mythology, which no one has cared to 
contradict, Yojana Bhavan will get us 
to the Great Day. The popular mind 
has never quite asked itself when that 
day will arrive. In 1971, everyone appa¬ 
rently thought it was a question of weeks 
or months. Equally apparently, they 
don’t think so now. But how long will 
it take? Five years? Ten years? Unlikely. 
Fifty years? Perhaps. But the inevitabi¬ 
lity of the day when poverty will be 
removed has never been questioned. 

I The terminology that has been in¬ 
ducted into popular vocabulary is partly 
responsible for this. As one writer 
pointed out, the term “development” is 
easy on the tongue and on the mind. 
Politicians refer to it umpteen times in 
their spetajhes. It is convenient, fits into 
nearly every context, and, most impor¬ 
tant, rings optimistic. In other words, 
when we talk of development, we assume 
that it will come. And if one casually 
suggests that there is no reason why 
things must get better, the reaction is, 
almost amusingly, one of incomprehen¬ 
sion. “What do you mean things needn’t 
get better ? They have to some time !” 
In an effort to fincWome justification for 
Ihis, recourse is usually had to the histo¬ 
rical cycle of nations and events—from 
good to bad to good. 

Leaving such vague impressions aside, 
the question needs to be posed: are things 


getting better for India and the other 
poor countries ? 

For India, apparently no. Forty per 
cent of the people still get less than 
a rupee a day. And forty per cent 
today is fifty million people more than 
forty per cent in 1961. And with 
the population explosion side by side 
with the slow rates of growth in most 
poor (not necessarily developing) count¬ 
ries, the same is true in the rest of the 
third world. 

In India, the industrial base is today 
fairly impressive, and people do not talk 
any more about the farmer being ignorant 
and opposed to change and progress. 
But, by common consent, the country’s 
problems have mounted. The effort and 
achievement have not been able to match 
the task at hand. Yet, the universal 
assumption is that this is a temporary 
phase, and that things will be all right 
in the course of time. But a quarter 
century of experience cannot be brushed 
aside as an aberration, or a deviation 
from the norm; particularly so when all 
poor countries have had similar experi¬ 
ences, Then by what yardstick does 
one prove that our past experience at 
development effort is not the pointer to 
what is yet to come ? In fact, the infor¬ 
mation available shows that more of the 
same is to follow. 

There was a time when it was fashion¬ 
able to talk in terms of the poor nations 
catching up with the affluent ones. A 
look at the figures can be edifying. 
According to one reasonable calculation, 
it will take Pakistan 1,356 years to match 
Europe’s per capita income. Such calcu¬ 
lations do not have much relevance, but 
they show the dimensions of the problem. 
In 1970, the growth of per capita real 
income in West Germany was greater 
than the full per capita income of half 
the world’s population. In 1965 per 
capita income in Europe was 10 times that 
for Africa, and nine times that of Asia. 
And with Europe, the USA and other 


True, the green revolution promises 
more food. But in almost all poor 
countries, while food production has 
increased substantially, the per capita 
availability of food has fallen. In India, 
the per capita availability has risen very 
marginally over the last 20 years. 

If one accepts projections by the 
United Nations, the earth in another 
25 years will have 1,000 million new city- 
dwellers. That is, 1,000 new cities 
with a population of one million in each, 
about two-thirds of them in the poor 
countries. (The number of such cities 
which India has at present can probably 
be counted on one’s fingers.) This rate 
of urban growth, it can be taken for 
granted, will not be matched by adequate 
housing and civic facilities, leading to 
more slums, worse sanitation, and a 
ceaseless struggle for survival. 

All these problems exist in India. 
They exist in other poor countries too. 
And in the light of such projections, the 
future holds major problems which third 
world governments have not even 
thought about how to avoid or tackle. 
The future seems to hold distinctly worse 
problems and living conditions than the 
present. 

Most people assume that if conditions 
get much worse, there will be a revolu¬ 
tion, and then, by some wand, the prob¬ 
lems will be solved. But plenty of 
revolutions have come and gone in many 
of the poor countries without the trend 
having changed. In fact, as the problems 
and tensions mount, the result will pro-,/ 
bably be a breakdown of order, and an 
increase in human misery and crimina* - 
lity. ' 

On another tack, when we talk of 
things getting better, what do we mean 
“better?” A rather straightforward 
answer would be: adequate food, clo¬ 
thing and shelter. But when, in 
effort to get these, we build giant stcel 
mills, setup chemical plants, and roll 
out motor-cars, it becomes clear that by 
“ development” the poor countries mean 
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Industrialisation, after the style of the 
northern hemisphere. But is this an 
ideal worth striving for? And, more 
basically, is this ideal feasible? 

Everyone today has doubts about the 
the worlhwhileness of the ideal. For 
instance, if India were to reach west 
European standards of prosperity, she 
would have 400 times the number of cars 
that she has at present, ie 250 million 
instead of the present six lakhs. Bombay, 
for example, is already suffering from 
rather severe atmospheric pollution. 
(The effect of such pollution, incidentally, 
are felt more in a tropical country like 
India than in temperate Europe.) So the 
motor car age is out. What about the 
prosperity that can be attained? It has 
been calculated that at America's level 
of affluence, the earth can support only 
1000 million people. In other words 
given the present stage of technological 
development, so many people survive 
only because affluence is restricted. So, 
a booming consumer society, which is the 
average citizen's dream is out of the 
question. 

In fact, it is not at all impossible that 
it is the limitations of the planet which 
have partly thwarted the efforts of the 
poor countries. Today’s affluent nations 
at the start of their joy ride up the pros¬ 
perity curve, were able to zoom up 
partly because they could exploit the 
resources of today's poor countries. 
The latter, having no similar resources 
to exploit, have to find a slower way up 
the hill. The limitations of the environ¬ 
ment have already been felt. 

In this situation, there is no place for 
the affluence of the west, particularly in 
the vulgar manifestation of it by India's 
elite. The oil crisis has brought it home 
at last that the private motor car is a 
luxury if there is a good mass transport 
system. Houses should be functional, 
and the mini-palaces of the business 
executives and black money operators 
are not necessary. What must be realised 
is that it is the opposition to all this, and 
the toleration of the compulsions of 
India’s elite, which has completely per¬ 
verted plan priorities. To change national 
thinking, a ban on consumer advertising 
should Jbe the first step. After all, such 
advertising is the result of the sophis¬ 


ticated affluence of the west, and is 
geared to creating demand for products 
which are strictly not needed. This raises 
yearnings for more than what is enough. 
It was not without reason that Mao’s 
China severed contacts with the west. 

Having decided to settle for a reason¬ 
able standard of living for everyone, and 
a more than necessary standard for none, 
the next step should be to do some fresh 
thinking on the basic kind of society 
being aimed at. After all, western style 
industrialisation and the current brand 
of technolology force on one a specific 
system of values which has also grown 
out of the Protestant, individualistic ethos 
of the European renaissance. Even 
marxian ideology is an off-shoot of this. 
The cultural and economic balance of 
the poor nations was upset by the 
invasion of western mores. The poor 
nations should realise that implemen¬ 
tation of their development plans has 


The response of the Congress party, 
and more relevantly of the prime minis¬ 
ter to the current cconmic crisis has been 
almost purely political. A greater re¬ 
liance on the east European bloc for 
assistance is one aspect of what looks 
like a dual strategy. The other is to 
mute political opposition by driving a 
wedge straight into it. While the long- 
range result of either move is difficult to 
predict, the ruling party perhaps reckons 
that it will have gained some breathing 
space within which the economic quan¬ 
dary may resolve by itself. In terms of 
inflation -and shortages and public debt, 
things have gone out of hand to an ex¬ 
tent that parliamentary majority by itself 
may not ensure survival in political 
power. The immediate task is to keep 
alive and to spruce up the appearance. 
In no other view, does the attempt of 
the ruling party to patch up with that 
part of the old Congress which still enjoys 
some popular support, make sense. In 
the perspective of Congress history, 
schisms, splits and eventual rapproche- 
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been poor because the plans belong to a 
system of thought and action which is 
foreign to the mass of the people. 
And super-imposing of cultures is not 
easy, even if possible. Again, Mao realis- ] 
ed this and gave a distinctly Chinese 
blend to traditional Marxism-Leninism. 
In India, similar original thinking has to 
take place. The people should not, and - 
cannot, be expected to model themselves 
around a plan. Rather, the plan should 
spring from the nature of the people. 
Only then will the third world re-discover 
itself, and be able to tap its people’s 
energy. Making a plan meaningful to 
the people is the only way to make them 
implement it. 

What must follow fronvithis is a 
totally different concept ci* planning. 
And it is in this context that one tries to 
understand the apathy of the people 
regarding the fifth plan, for the plan is 
neither of the people, nor by them. 


ments are nothing unusual. Groups 
have parted only to come together soon. 
Will the major split of 1969 also end 
that way? It is probable. Both the 
ruling Congress and the old Congress 
must feel equally ill at ease in having to 
project practically the same ideological 
profile in state after state. Policy-wise, 
one cannot fault the other without repu¬ 
diating a good part of their coupon past. 
This means that in no state can’there be 
scope for both for free functioning. The 
big fish must swallow the small one. In 
Tamil Nadu, the only major state whose 
government is not controlled by Mrs. 
Gandhi’s Congress, the old Congress is 
the big fish. 

That did not perhaps matter so long 
as the D.M.K. government had some 
understanding with the party in power at 
the centre. But the D.M.K. wdbld have- 
lost its credibility as well as rationale 
by getting too close to the central 
government. The fragile understanding 
between the two could not withstand 
the rough and tumble of ottr federal 
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politicking. As a major opposition party 
in parliament, the D.M.K’s local image is 
dependent on its ability to pressurise the 
| centre. The prime minister did yield to 
the D.M.K. pressure for a time, but 
| as the result of the Dindigul parliamen- 
I tary election last May showed, that policy 
was not paying. The instinct for survi¬ 
val persuaded Congress leaders like 
Ktfmaramangalam and Subramaniam to 
seek an understanding with Kamaraj. 
There was also no other way to break the 
D.M.K’s hold on the people, which 
remained even after the formation of 
the splinter ADMK. As a tactician 
and former king-maker at the centre, 
Kamaraj had good reason to take 
seriously the initiatives of powerful 
central ters for some kind of recon¬ 
ciliation. y Krishnamachari played the 
useful role of an intermediary acceptable 
to both sides. After 3 rounds of talks 
between Kamaraj and Mrs Gandhi, at 
the latter's instance, the two parties have 
agreed to have more or less a common 
electoral platform in Tamil Nadu and 
Pondicherry. Kamaraj has gained some¬ 
thing in that he can now hope to 


challenge the D.M.K's entrenched power. 
The ruling Congress has nothing to lose 
except its growing unpopularity. 

Outside Tamil Nadu the old Congress 
is as much a house divided against itself 
as the ruling Congress. But, out of 
office everywhere, it is in an infinitely 
worse position than the latter. Kamaraj 
is as good a radical as any in Mrs 
Gandhi’s parly. In fact, he has been 
pleading for a more leftist posture for 
his party after its humiliating debacle in 
the 1971 election. Some of his colleagues 
like Ram Subhag Singh and Virendra 
Patil have been sympathetic. Others 
like Morarji Desai, S. K. Patil and Asoka 
Mehta have had strong reservations about 
policies which might amount to compe¬ 
ting in radicalism with Mrs Gandhi. 
Kamaraj bided his time but could not 
hide his disillusionment with the veterans 
of the 1969 defeat. An important func¬ 
tion of Krishnamachari was to transmit 
to Mrs Gandhi the frustration of Kamaraj. 
In bigger or smaller measure, some other 
leaders of the old Congress were finding 
themselves in a helpless minority in a 
party of dwindling strength. Ram 
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Subhag Singh is one such. He has hip 
a political record as clean as that 
Kamaraj but oddly he was outmanw 
oeuvred by his colleagues in Bihar to m 
extent that be could not even obtain a 
party ticket to contest a Rajya Sabha 
seat from that state. Today, he is a 
victim, like several others in other states 
of political bossism. 

Political corruption is not the mono¬ 
poly of any party. Many old Congress 
leaders have literally gone out of business# 
Some of them are hard put to buy a rail¬ 
way ticket to Delhi. There is the under*- 
standable reluctance on the part of the 
fund-providing business houses to come 
to the rescue of what looks like a sinking 
ship. Scattered through the country are a 
number of old Congress leaders who look 
forward to a renewed link with the seats 
of power and where possible a share of 
the loaves of office. There is a clamour 
in Andhra and Karnataka from the old 
Congress workers for reassessing their 
party’s stand towards the ruling Congress., 
Sanjiva Reddy had dissociated himself 
from the old Congress leaders openly and 
long ago. In fact he has pleaded that 



By the way, if your doctorate is in psychiatry we need your 
expertise back home very badly 
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Mrs. Gandhi's hands should be streng¬ 
thened to tackle the current economic 
crisis. Virendra Patil seems to share 
this view. Hitendra Desai probably 
feels the same way. Even C.B. Gupta 
might have been tempted to make up with 
Mrs Gandhi, but for his incurable opti¬ 
mism about the fortunes of his party in 
the coming U.P. election. The fact re¬ 
mains that the old Congress has crumb¬ 
led organisationally and financially as a 
national party. Except for a few har¬ 
dened leaders, for whom the way Mrs 
Gandhi treated them must still rankle, 
the others would welcome a reunion with 
the ruling party. 

The prime minister has gained in 
power but of late has lost in popularity. 
Hers is no longer the magic word that 
can catch votes. Coupled with this, the 
organisational structure of her party has 
rusted through disuse. In the last two 
years, the party has manifested all the 
weaknesses from which it has suffered 
before the 1969 split. The realisation 
has dawned that links with business 
houses or black money are not exactly 
a substitute for contact with the people. 
The Congress organisation badly needs 
to be strengthened. The prime minister 
is aware of the urgency of this and posi- 
sibly of her own limitations, in terms of 
time and talent, in attempting the task. 
Some of the old Congress leaders can be 
of immense help in this connection. The 
prime minister obviously does not want 


We have it on the authority of the 
government that the world supply of 
newsprint (23 million tons) is at least 
six million tons short of the demand and 
that the world, and at any rate Jndia, 
will have to learn to live with it. What 
is India’s contribution to creating this 
gap and more relevantly to the necessary 
effort in bridging it? India’s annual 
'consumption of newsprint is around 
240,000 tons of which the indigenous 
production is only a eighth. Our demand 
is going to increase from year to year, 


the old Congress cn masse into her party. 
But she needs a counter-weight to the 
growing pressures on her from the left 
wing of her own party. She would clearly 
like to remain a balancing force between 
a left wing and a right wing of about 
equal strength, playing one against the 
other, keeping both guessing and herself 
in power. Broadly, this has been the 
pattern of survival since 1966, in spite 
of major failures which have been neu¬ 
tralised only marginally by the military 
victory of 1971 and the election succes¬ 
ses that preceded and followed it. 

Mrs Gandhi would not like to go 
communist if only for the simple reason 
that others are around who could practice 
communism far better than her. The 
growing cooperation between her govern¬ 
ment and the Soviet government is not 
intended to serve any domestic political 
purpose. On the other hand there is 
need to assure the Indian audience 
that closeness does not represent any 
ideological shift. On the eve of 
Brezhnev’s visit she pulled up the 
so-called radicals in her party for their 
unbridled zeal. In the weeks to come 
she might manage to put them more 
effectively in their place by building into 
the structure of her party the necessary 
ideological balancing factors. Kamaraj 
and his men can provide this. Mean¬ 
while the government will hope to 
muddle through the economic crisis with 
some luck. 


but our own production is not. We 
have of course been planning to increase 
the output since the last eight years or 
so but without concrete result. A 50 
crore newsprint mill with a capacity of 
250 tons a day is expected to be commis¬ 
sioned in Kerala by 197b but physical 
work on the project has not yet started, 
nor is there any assurance when 
production will start there or elswhere. 
So, for the next few years to come the 
sole source of Indian made newsprint 
will be the National Newsprint and 



Paper Mills in Madhya Pradesh. Notioto- 
nally it has a capacity of 40,000 tons a 
year and the actual production is about 
30,000 tons. Any immediate prospect 
of improvement in indigenous production 
would depend crucially on the health and 
output of NEPA. 

NEPA is a public sector under¬ 
taking with a paid up capital of Rs 4.95 
crores, of which 2.55 crores is contri¬ 
buted by the central government, and 
about Rs 1.7 crores by the Madhya 
Pradesh government. Some 65 lakhs 
have been invested by the public and the 
little over 4 lakhs represents forfeited 
shares. 

The physical performance of a com¬ 
pany is closely reflected in ifre financial 
results achieved by it, ine balance 
sheet for 1971-72 shows that NEPA’s loss . 
was 92 lakhs in 1969-70, and 48 lakhs in 
1970-71, while the next year it made a 
profit of over 3 lakhs. On the face of it, 
the company’s working showed substan¬ 
tial improvement. That however, would 
be an incorrect inference. The additional 
earnings the company's working showed 
during 1971-72 are entirely due to the 
increase in the price of newsprint allowed 
by the government from Rs 1100 a ton to 
Rs 1362 a ton, effective from September 
1971. That year the company sold over . 
40,000 tons of newsprint and the addi¬ 
tional income on account of the price 
increase alone should have been more 
than Rs 80 lakhs. In other words, other 
things being equal, the company should 
have shown a profit of around 35 lakhs, 
not 3.72 lakhs as it actually did. | 

An enquiry into the financial working 
of the company in 1971-72 sl^ws that 
it has been incurring expenditure which 
by any standard can be considered only { 
as extravagant or unconscionable. One i 
reason why the goods and services j 
produced by our public sector units are \ 
becoming costlier day by day seems to 
be the lack of restraint shown by them 
in spending. NEPA provides an example, 
of failure in terms not merely of per¬ 
formance audit but also of the more j 
conventional financial audit. jl 

NEPA has constructed buildings for 
its workers at the cost of Rs 120 lakhs. 
Taking the moderate rate of return of 
5 per cent of the capital cost and putting' 
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the cost of annual repairs at a mere 2 per 
cent, the company should realise over 
Rs 8 lakhs from the employees occupy¬ 
ing these quarters. But oddly enough 
the income from rent and hire charges 
came to Rs 1,89,800. Presumably, the 
term “hire charges” means the hire 
charges for the furniture provided in 
these quarters, in which case the rent 
realised for the building would be even 
lower than Rs 1.89 lakhs. On the other 
hand an expenditure of about Rs 3 lakhs 
was incurred for these quarters, repair 
and maintenance. The company’s total 
wage bill (excluding provident fund, 
gratuity and other benefits) came to about 
Rs 80 lakhs. So even if the employees 
were digged rent at 10 percent of the 
basic wage', the company should realise 
around Rs 6 lakhs. But actually the 
company chose to charge only a negli¬ 
gible amount as rent for its quarters. 
There are over 2000 employees and even 
if a minimum monthly rent of Rs 10 is 
charged, about Rs 2.47 lakhs should 
accrue. It is fairly clear that the income 
from rent shown in the balance sheet is 
accounted for mainly by the employees in 
the lowest cadres like skilled and unskil¬ 
led workers. As for the officers, the 
managing director is shown to have been 
provided rent-free quarters, the rental 
value of which is said to be Rs 125 
a month. At a time when residential 
accommodation is very costly and a room 
and a kitchen, with bath and lavatory in 
common with other tenants, will fetch 
70 paise a square foot in a small town 
and more than a rupee in a city, one 
I should imagine if one were uninitiated, 
that the managing director of NEPA was 
constrained to stay in a floor area of less 
than 200 square feet. But the rules of 
arithmetic do not seem to apply when 
it comes to the value of perquisites in 
our world of business. 

Now, NEPA provides medical facili¬ 
ties to its employees for which it incurred 
an expenditure of 4.4 lakhs or on an 
average Rs 220 per employee. This is m 
addition to the statutory expenditure the 
• company is required to incur under the 
law. The lavishness of this scale of 
expenditure is self-evident. It may be 

that from the managing director down¬ 
ward, the employees of NEPA are paid 
salaries that do not quite compare with 


those in other business concerns. But 
there is no reason why undefined per¬ 
quisites should be allowed in a company 
which has financially been ailing for quite 
sometime. 

During 1971-72 NEPA incurred over 
Rs 4.5 lakhs under “general expenses”. 
(In the previous year it was Rs 2.9 lakhs.) 
This works out at about 30 per cent of 
the expenses on administration and sales. 
On the face of it this proportion appears 
excessive. 

It is perhaps invidious to single out 
NEPA for comment on its financial 
piactices, considering that its standard of 
extravagance may not be very different 
from that of other enterprises in the 
public sector. But certainly matters can¬ 
not improve by discussing them in purely 
general terms. Periodical conferences are 
held to consider the problems of the 


public sector. But such illness as 
been caused by the failure or wr 
policies of the management is seldom 
brought to light, much iess corrected* ^ 
This is because self-criticism is not 
strong point of our public sector. Not J 
are agencies charged with the function of 
appraising performance particularly active f 
or articulate. : 

NEPA has a long way to go, con* 
sidering the time it has already lost: , 
the proposal to expand its capacity to 
75.000 tons has been pending for years. 
Even its present capacity of 40,000 tons is ; 
not fully availed of. One wonders if it is : 
possible to overcome the technological 
and organisational* problems of produc¬ 
tion or project construction before the , 
relatively simpler but important function 
of observing elementary rules of financial 
propriety is fulfilled. 


The Colonial Pacific 

Pains of Nationalism 


Freedom is getting a mixed reception 
in the Pacific. When Papua New 
Guinea became formally self-governing 
on 1 December, the government 
banned celebrations of any kind for fear 
that tensions might erupt. And the 
problem of this largest among the Pacific 
Islands is in some measure common to 
all of them. Independence remains a 
distant and difficult prospect. Yet it 
cannot but come. 

To the man in the street, the Pacific 
Islands belong to another world. Actually 
they belong to another century. These 
scraps of land, bathed in the Pacific sun 
and scattered through the ocean, spread 
northward from Australia, fall, in terms 
of racial and cultural affinities, broadly 
into three groups: Melanesia immediately 
to the north and northeast of Australia 
(Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Fiji, etc); 
Polynesia farther to the northeast of 
Australia (Hawaiian Islands, Samoa, 
Tonga and others); and Micronesia to 
the far north of Australia (Mariana, 
Caroline, Marshall, Gilbert and some 
minor islands). Together (but excluding 


Hawaii and the West Irian part of the 
New Guinea island) their total area is 
not less than 200,000 square miles and 
their population at least 3.5 million, of: 
whom about two thirds live in Papua 
New Guinea. ^ 

The native population has not increase 
ed with time; disease (sometimes intro¬ 
duced by Europeans), wars against the : 
white colonisers, fratricidal fights and " 
disruption of family life through labour 
trade have kept the longevity of life 
and the birthrate abnormally low*: 
These islands have a wild beauty about' 
them. Some are high and rocky, 
others flat and fringed by coral reefs, 
some others small atoll islets. Natural: 
resources are not lacking—alluvial gold 
fields in New Guinea and Fiji, nickel 
and chromium in New Caledonia, bauxite 
in Papua and the Carolines, copper in 
Papua and New Caledonia, phosphate 
rock in the Carolines and so on. Colo* 
nialism invited itself to the Pacific not 
merely for anthropological fascination 
or missionary zeal but due to copra, 
cotton and sugarcane, cable and coaling 
stations for commerce on the high seas 
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tod fishing facilities. In many cases, the 
western control over these eastern peoples 
started not even as conquest of one 
nation by another but as a sort of private 
enterprise annexation of land and all 
that it supported. 

Even after the grant of freedom to 
Indonesia in 1949, the Dutch held on to 
West Irian until 1963 when it was ceded 
to Indonesia against militant claims by 
Sukarno's government. Hawaii, one of 
the loveliest and perhaps the best-founded 
kingdom among the Pacific Islands, sur¬ 
vived as a free country till 1893 when 
American planting and trading interests 
. took it over. In 1959, the US absorbed 
it as its 50th state. Tonga managed to 
preserve its indigenous monarchy, the 
only one in the Pacific : it is now indepen¬ 
dent but under British protection. Cook 
Islands was granted self-government by 
New Zealand in 1965. Western Samoa 
graduated in 1962 from the status of a 
U.N. trust territory to independence. For 
the rest, the Pacific Islands are still cont¬ 
rolled by one or the other of the early 
colonisers, Britain, the USA, France or 
their latter-day successors, Australia and 
New Zealand. The Australian govern¬ 
ment was being persuaded for sometime 
by the UN to grant self-government and 
in a next stage complete political inde¬ 
pendence. The Labour government under 
Gough Whitlam had announced, soon 
after its coming to power a year ago, 
that independence to this largest of the 
Pacific Islands would not be delayed. It 
kept its promise by formalising earlier 
this month the arrangements that had 
existed for some months now for self- 
government. 

New Guinea is a UN trusteeship terri¬ 
tory administered by Australia while 
Papua is an Australian-controlled terri¬ 
tory without the UN having anything 
formally to do with it. Full indepen- 
\ dence, which should mean severance 
of formal ties with Australia, is expected 
OH present indications only by 1975. 
i Tbe problems of Papua New Guinea in 
r the last lap of its journey to freedom 
;V have a direct relevance to the sister is¬ 
lands now administered, either directly 
or as trust territories (the distinction 
seems to be mainly legal) by the US, 
France and Britain. The moves towards 
itaitosomy for Fiji, a British crown colony 



The objectives of UNICEF 

Children need a good start and a chance to lead active useful lives 
as adults. The aim of the United Nations Children's Fund is to co¬ 
operate with developing countries in their efforts to improve thejpndi- 
tion of their children and youth and prepare them to contribute to the 
progress of their society. In bringing assistance to projects benefitting 
children in developing countries UNICEF works with many other organi¬ 
zations providing external aid, both international and bilateral. 

UNICEF Achievements 

Figures alone cannot give the measure of UNICEF's achievements 
in the past 25 years. But a few of its dimensions can be recorded. 

• UNICEF has helped to equip over 2,500 teacher-training institutions 
and nearly 56,000 associated primary and secondary schools. 

• Over 965 pre-vocational training schools for these young people have 
been equipped ; 31 training institutions for instructors were aided. 

• Aid has been given to 3,000 women's clubs and 2,500 day-care 
centres. Some 3,000 child-care centres have been aided. 

• Close to 12,000 main rural health centres and 38,000 sub-centres in 
106 countries, along with several thousand hospital paediatric and 
maternity wards, have been equipped. 

• Over 746,000 personnel at ail levels have been trained with the help 

of UNICEF stipends. ^ 

• Nearly 400 million children have been given BCG vaccinations 
against tuberculosis. 

• During 1970 alone, some 27 million children were protected from 
malaria. 

• Some 415,000 children have been discharged as cured of leprosy. 

• More than 425 million children were examined for yaws, and 23 million 
were treated. 

• About 71 million children were examined for trachoma, a disease 
which causes blindness, and 43 million were treated. 

• In nutrition programmes, over 9,000 school gardens and canteens 
were aided. Over 4,000 nutrition centres, demonstration areas and 
community gardens have been equipped. Nearly 600 training 
institutions for nutrition personnel have been helped. 
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of half a million people, have for instance 
long been inhibited by a variety of real 
and false fears. 

The growing pains of nationalism 
have been made acute by the nightmares 
pictured by western reporters about 
possibility of anarchy, fratricide or mili¬ 
tary take-over after the withdrawal of 
the*white regimes. Public opinion in the 
governing countries is largely unconcer¬ 
ned with the fate of the peoples of the 
Pacific Islands. And those who have 
, some interest in them seem sharply divi- 
| ded. There are those who feel, some of 
| them honestly, that the islanders are 
I ‘rock apes’ who are unready for self-rule. 
And there are those who are convinced 
that the ti&t means of political education 
for these peoples will be their own 
experience, however troublesome, of 
ordering and settling their affairs. Those 
whites who oppose the grant of freedom 
to the Pacific Islands are sometimes 
influenced by exaggerated accounts about 
some of the tribes that inhabit these islands 
such as the Kameha of New Guinea. 
But western observers contradict them¬ 
selves when they say that these “former 
cannibals,” were in spite of their murde¬ 
rous reputation, “extremely kind and 
friendly”. There is then the loose talk 
about the “cargo cult.” This is supposed 
to be a quasi-nationalistic religious move¬ 
ment characterised by the belief that spi¬ 
ritual agents will divert tremendous car¬ 
goes of the most sought-after manufac¬ 
tured wealth into the hands of the cult 
members. This myth, in its political 
variant, has a certain anti-European fla¬ 
vour. But evidently the myth is the pro¬ 
duct of tifb ignorance in which Europeans 
deliberately kept the local people about 
their industrial goods as well as the 
ritual elements in western behaviour. 
The tendency to dramatise the backward¬ 
ness that comes from lack of education 
smacks of colonial vested interest. 

There has undoubtedly being con¬ 
siderable progress in the process of 
political and economic education of the 
island people. In Papua New Guinea, 
the Australians have reinvested a part of 
the surpluses from the island to build 
schools and colleges and other infras¬ 
tructural facilities. There are lawyers, 
doctors andpoets in Papua New Guinea. 


The 36-year-old chief minister in the 
present government, which in fact is a 
kind of coalition, is former journalist 
Michael Somare. In 1972, an assembly 
was elected for the territory on the basis 
of adult franchise. Its representative 
character has speeded up constitutional 
developments. The judicial system is 
being localised and an indigenous career 
magistracy is being established. The 
training and the appointment of local 
people in public services are taking place. 
The PNG government is responsible 
already for internal revenue, management 
of public debt, and price control. Indi¬ 
genous interests are expected to be 
protected while encouraging external in¬ 
vestments in mining and other industries. 
The agricultural sector is being diversi¬ 
fied. The responsibility for educational 
development now rests with the local 
government. In fulfilling those tasks 
which it has already assumed, with the 
help of a number of officials from 
Australia, it has not faltered. The UN 
trusteeship council has had praise for 
the calibre and earnestness of the young 
government at Port Moresby. 

But problems remain : the Australian 
government continues to control currency, 
banking, insurance, investments, national 
development, land administration, ex¬ 
ternal aid, audit of government accounts, 
etc. A sudden withdrawal of the Austra¬ 
lian officials from the PNG administration 
might lead to its collapse. There is 
also the serious fissure within the PNG 
House of Assembly. The Papuan repre¬ 
sentatives have a fear that their slightly 
more advanced people may be treated 
as a destitute colony of New Guinea. 
The influence of outsiders in magnifying 
this fear is not difficult to see. Latent 
tensions can surface without notice. 
While the Whitlam government appears 
anxious to keep its word, not all Austra¬ 
lians look forward to an independent, 
well-run state of Papua New Guinea. 

It is necessary to make a healthy 
example of Papua New Guinea in self- 
government before the British can be 
persuaded to pack up from Fiji (where 
incidentally a majority of Indian settlers 
has somewhat complicated the process 
of emancipation). For their part, the 
French have created a special problem 


for incipient nationalism in New Caledobii 
by the presence of a long-settled French 
minority, a third of the total population. 

Neither anarchy nor anti-white sava* 
gery need descend on the Pacific Island*; 
when the administering authorities wind 
up, provided the new governments coBh 
tinue to receive assistance from at least 
a few of the old officials and help from 
the international community channelled 
through the UN. If public opinion in 
other countries is watchful of what is 
happening in aud to these islands, the 
experience of Congo need not be repeated 
in the Pacific. 



“I was flooded with applications for 
cement permits the last time I made £* 
call for building a new society. 99 
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|jOTTINGS 

□ “What India worries about in 1962/* 
someone said near my ear, “she doesn’t 
think about in 1965.” Thai applies not 
only to India. Some event, be it war 
or scandal, famine or wedding, has the 
whole world’s attention till some other 
event pushes it out of memory. But in 
this country perhaps we don’t even spare 
thought for what deserve thought. Few 
of us really boiher about those 
starving in Ethopia or living lives of 
indignity in Australia. Or indeed about 
people nearer home, whether they be 
Bhutto-hit tribals in Baluchistan, or the 
cyclone-ravaged in Orissa. Sometime ago 
it was found that holding debates in par¬ 
liament on the scheduled castes was use¬ 
less, because practically no MP attended ; 
we non-MP’s are no better, for news of 
atrocities on Harijans are good for no 
more than a shiver before breakfast, 
yum yum. Reports about the harried 
Russian dissidents flooded our papers 
for some weeks. But when during 
the recent presentation of the Soviet 
Land Nehru awards, a few silently 
protested the encouragement to Indian 
intellectuals by those who persecuted 
their own, hardly any paper took notice. 
Nor did anyone whisper “Amalrik” while 
Brezhnev was here. And now, Gustav 
Husak, the general secretary of the 
Czech communist party, whose star rose 
again when Dubcek’s fell, is in India. 
But who will think of a Czechoslovakia 
on an August day 5 years ago when tanks 
rolled in with somewhat embarrassed 
young Russians? After all, as Dinesh 
Singh, then external affairs minister, said 
after that day, we cannot allow what 
we feel to come in the way of our 
relations with other countries. Perhaps 
we ought to get a new national anthem : 
“Foreign Relations Uber Alles.” 

□ “If oil is all and all is oil, is all 
oil all to all?” a recently twisting ton¬ 
gue demanded. The seemingly-unending 
Watergate flood has become one of oil, 
for that’s all we seem to hear about 
these days. Now that it has become 



easier to get groundnut oil, the family 
discusses the Arabs’ blackgold-mail and 
the drive-less Sundays of the Dutch; 
our papers contain not their usual effu¬ 
sions on the death of some “stormy petrel 
of Indian journalism” but protests on the 
price rise of stormy Indian petrol. Amid 
reports that Mrs Gandhi has told all the 
states to prepare for petrol rationing and 
rumours of enforced non-vehicular week¬ 
ends, one can only stand in queue for a 
bicycle built for two or three children 
plus parents, and hazily speculate on 
things to be. The chances are, after we 
have discovered the joys of tiptoeing for 
miles because there are blisters on one’s 
heel from unaccustomed long trudges, 
we’ll decide to try the pleasures of stay¬ 
ing at home. 

□ Ireland, Bernadette Devlin wrote a 
lew years.ago, is one place where Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants “hate each other in 
the name of Jesus Christ”. A glimmer¬ 
ing of hope for a ceasefire, if not exactly 
for peace and goodwill, would seem the 
appropriate Christmas present for Ulster. 
That was what the negotiator sent by the 
UK, William Whitelaw, proferred with 
his compromise solution announced last 
week. Hope lay in that both the Catho¬ 
lic Social Democratic and Labour Party 
and the Protestant Unionists had been 
persuaded to govern together where the 
Protestants alone had held power for half 
a century. The Unionist leader Brian 
Faulkner may have got his 748 party- 
members’ ultimate assent to rule with 
the Catholics, by only 10 votes—but 
at least he got it. The dark mut- 
terings of the Provisional IRA and of 
extremist Unionists were shadows over 
the tentative pause in hostility, but even 
they could not obscure the hope that the 
truce would last. What these forces of 
extremism have done since has darkened 
the land again. Ian Paisley and his 
raving ilk have disrupted assembly pro¬ 
ceedings. The IRA expostulation has 
been more gory-—a spray of bullets at the 
home of an SDLP member of the new 
executive, and 4 murders. One cannot 
say if these extremist complaints herald 
another wave of civil war, A measure 
of optimism comes from the detente of 
sorts, the result probably of a surfeit 
war, that made a coalition possible. But 
still one has to wonder—is the once 
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emerald isle made ruby now by the years 
of bloodshed, purged as yet of its hatred? 

□ In an age when any means or all are 
used to stop one’s power being lost, the 
news of Josip Broz Tito having declined 
an offer to be Yugoslavia’s president for 
life has the pleasantness of the unusual. 
Yet no man, even one of Tito’s extraordi¬ 
nary toughness, can live for ever—and 
Tito is nearing 82. The life*presidentship, 
for as much longer as he remains on this 
earth, is his not even for the asking : 
two years ago, as in this year, he refused 
such an offer. He said then that the 
sixth presidential term he began that July 
would be his last. Three years remain 
before it ends. Tito must know that 
his years are in any case numbered ; he 
may prefer to spend his last years basking 
in peace by the waters of his favourite 
resort, Brioni; and yet his anxiety for I 
Yugoslavia keeps him lingering at the 
top. It is true that his measure to ensure 
stability after he goes was endorsed in 
1971 : a 22-member collective presidency 
representative of the 6 republics and 2 
autonomous provinces, with veto power 
for each region, and presidentship in I 
turn, for one year, by the members of this 
group. Now his successors are ready, but 
in Tito’s mind perhaps not ready enough. 
Especially for any surprise the USSR might 
spring after Tito steps down, for the 3 
decades of Yugoslav elusiveness from its 
hegemonistic grasp, for Yugoslavia’s pres¬ 
sure for rapid de-Stalinisation of Hungary 
in the early 50s, its opposition of the 
Russian ingress into Hungary in 1956 
and Czechoslovakia in 1968. But Tito 
need not worry too much. His lesson 
of independence from any bloc, either 
east or west, cannot have bedS lost on 
the Yugoslavs. Yugoslavia under Tito 
has never been ruled by another country. 
As has been proved in all continents, in 
Yugoslavia’s own area by the Romanians, 
the Hungarians, the Czechs, the Polish, 
one nation can be made subservient to 
another, but none likes to so remain. 

Pilgrim 

Thou thinkest thou art blit a 
small thing whereas in thee is 
involved the whole universe. 

—Gulshan-i-Raz 
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the week that was 


□ Talks between Mrs Gandhi and the 
general secretary of the Czechoslovak 

. communist party, Gustav Husak, have 
resulted in a Czech commitment to in- 
j crease supplies of newsprint and rolled 
| steel to India. Czechoslovakia has also 
I assured India that it will liberalise the 
! terms of the proposed Rs 80 crore 
! credit to India. It has offered techno- 
| logical assistance to modernize the Indian 
steel industry and help fabricate pipes 
for drilling equipment. 

□ Riots^ flared up in Baluchistan 
following the assassination of the “Baluch 
Gandhi”, Abdul Samad Khan Achakzai, 
the pro-Bhutto president of the National 
Awami Party faction called Pakhtoon- 
khawa. 

□ Another U.S. carrier has joined the 
one which entered the Indian Ocean a 
few days previously, sharply raising the 
American naval strength in the ocean. 

□ Syrian and Israeli forces have clashed 
on the Golan Heights front. Four days 
previously, the Israelis and the Egyptians 
had exchanged fire. A few days before, at 
the end of a summit meeting, 16 Arab 
heads of state handed Israel an ultimatum 
to get off occupied lands and restore 
Palestinian rights or face a new war. At 
the meeting the Arabs ignored protests 
from King Hussein of Jordan and 
declared the Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nisation (PLO) as the sole representative 
of the Palestinian people. 

□ Lib^h has closed its embassy in Cairo 
in a further escalation of its row with 
Egypt over the West Asian crisis. The 

| Libyan leader Moammar Gaddafi had 
seriously criticised the Egyptian president 
I Anwar Sadat's acceptance of the cease- 
| tire. 

; □ After years of controversy and months 
of debate, the Canadian House of Com¬ 
mons has passed a bill that will impose 
strict controls for the first time on a 
broad range of foreign investment in 

Canada. 

□ Industrial companies are now allowed 
to import Rs 5 lakhs worth of technology 
every year without needing the usual 


clearance from the Foreign Investment 
Board. The companies can now directly 
approach the joint secretary of the 
ministry under whose jurisdiction they 
fall, who is to dispose off each appli¬ 
cation within four weeks. 

□ The European Economic Community 
(EEC) has agreed to allow India to 
export jute goods free of import duty to 
the United Kingdom till the end of 1974. 

□ The Uruguay government has decreed 
the dissolution of Uruguay’s communist 
party and closed down the communist 
newspapers, in line with president Juan 
Bordabcrry’s anti-marxist campaign. 

□ Nepal has barred all foreign com¬ 
panies, most of whom have Indian 
interests, from carrying on any export- 
import transactions in the kingdom. 
This major policy decision is seen as a 
violation of the Indo-Nepal friendship 
treaty of 1950. 

□ Papua New Guinea has got self- 
government after 100 years of colonial 
rule. Independence was scheduled for 
September 1974 but is likely to be delay¬ 
ed till 1975. 

□ Lebanon has decided to break off its 
diplomatic relations with Portugal. The 
move is in accordance with a decision 
taken by the Arab countries at the recent 
Algiers conference to sever all relations 
with South Africa, Portugal and Rhodesia. 

□ The U.K. prime minister Edward 
Heath has reshuffled his cabinet. William 
Whitelaw, the Ulster negotiatior, has 
been named secretary of state for 
employment. Anthony Barber remains 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

□ 11 of the 13 Karnataka ministers 
have resigned. According to the chief 
minister Devaraj Urs, they felt this 
would help him deal with' the situation 
created by the nearly 2 week old student 
agitation over remarks allegedly made by 
a minister about Kannada literature. 

□ The Danish government headed by 
Anker Joergenson has resigned after an 
election defeat by a coalition headed by 
Mogens Glistrup, who has vowed to end 
income tax. 
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JcLIPPINGS 

□JThe official committee on economy 
Of Raj Bhavans has opposed the idea 
that governors should shift to smaller 
houses. In its draft report circulated 
to the governors the committee has said 
that the proposal would result in addi¬ 
tional expenditure since separate estab¬ 
lishments would have to be maintained 
to accommodate foreign and other digni¬ 
taries. The governors, it has recalled, 
more or less act as the unofficial care¬ 
takers of Raj Bhavans. 

O Three teams of astronomers say they 
have found evidence of a “black hole” in 
space—the remnant of a collapsed star 
With a gravitational field so great that 
no light can escape from it. If the 
evidence proves true, it would be the 
first finding of an actual black hole. 
Until now, there has been no proof of 
.the existence of black holes and astro¬ 
nomers have been eagerly hunting the 
fifst definite example of one. 

P Rome officials ceded another part of 
ancient Rome to pedestrians, banning 
ears from a large central area that 
includes the most fashionable shops. 
Bicycles and baby carriages replaced 
bumper-to-bumper traffic. Eventually all 
of Rome’s historic center will be closed 
to private traffic. 

□ It all started three years ago. Maria 
Parson, a mother of seven, was trapped 
in a sauna when a door handle broke. 
She has since filed a million-dollar suit 
against the manufacturers because, she 
says, the experience made her promiscu¬ 
ous. Her attorney said in pre-trial pro¬ 
ceedings that Mrs Parson, 47, was once 
a idevout, church-going Catholic, but 
after being trapped in the sauna for 
90 minutes, she became a habitual 

; barroom pickup. 

□ A radio-show guest applied his mind 
to bending metal and left a trail of 

; twisted spoons, keys and bracelets many 

■Julies from the broadcast studio. Uri 

weller, 26, an Israeli, showed during a 

HfeC radio show that he could bend a 



teaspoon, apparently by concentrating 
his thoughts and gently stroking the 
metal. Soon dozens of calls poured in 
to the BBC, reporting eerie experiences. 
A motorist said he saw one of his keys 
bend as he tuned on his car radio. Thirty 
miles north of London, a police constable 
listening to the show said he found two 
teaspoons arched out of shape and curves 
in the blades of a half-dozen knives. 

□ Brian and Ellen Munn of Glasgow 
won a second honeymoon because he 
can’t remember the first one. He can’t 
even remember the wedding. The Munns 
were married two years ago, but he was 
hurt in an auto accident four days later 
during their first honeymoon and suffered 
amnesia. “When my wife showed me 
the wedding pictures, I thought they were 
faked, I knew she had been my girl¬ 
friend, but my wife—I almost fainted”. 
When the Sunday Post of Dundee, Scot¬ 
land, ran a contest asking readers to tell 
why they wanted a second honeymoon, 
the Munns figured they had a pretty good 
reason and entered. They won. 

□ Raoul Bane of Geneva reports on 
some graffiti he saw on the restroom wall 
of the Mother Earth restaurant in Paris : 
First Writer: “To be is to do.” 
—Kierkegaardc. Second Writer: “To do 
is to be.”—Sartre. Third Writer: “To be 
do be do.’’—Sinatra. 

□ A passerby telephoned police that a 
holdup was in progress in a grocery store. 
Police quickly surrounded the building 
and called for those inside to come out. 
Five people came out, talking in Spanish, 
then darted back in when they saw the 
armed police. Some 45 minutes later, 
police coaxed them out a second time. 
The five were taken to the station house, 
where it was determined that they were 
the owner of the store and four custo¬ 
mers. 

□ Dr Armand J. Quick, 80, a researcher 
on the staff of the medical college of 
Wisconsin and developer of a widely 
used test for blood coagulation qualities, 
said he has discovered a new vitamin. 
He called it vitamin Q. Dr Quick said 
he has treated about 25 patients with a 
soybean extract containing vitamin Q, 
which he said is essential to the blood’s 
clotting mechanism. 


□ The Australian Labour government 
has introduced legislation barring discri¬ 
mination on grounds of race or sex. The 
law, if passed, would benefit principally 
Australian women and aborigines. 

□ South Africa is to increase its finan¬ 
cial aid to white immigrants next month 
in an effort to attract more skilled labour. 

□ The rice that feeds the world can be 
turned into cement to help build it as 
well, a civil engineer at the University 
of California says. P. Kumar Mehta, 
professor of civil engineering and a 
native of India, says that he has deve¬ 
loped a simple method to convert waste 
product rice hulls into cheap, high- 
quality cement. 

□ Postman Andrew Chapman, of Lian- 
dough, Wales, felt tired some days. So 
instead of delivering the mail, he took it 
home and stored it in a shed. Police 
found more than 100 undelivered items, 
and Chapman, 23, was sentenced to a 
year in jail. 

□ More than 100,000 soldiers have 
been killed, wounded or reported 
missing from both armies in South 
Vietnam in nearly 10 months since the 
ceasefire officially began, according to the 
South Vietnamese command. 

□ In Paris, a man was sent to prison for 
eight years for killing his second wife— 
as he did his first—because of her cook¬ 
ing. The court was told that Noel 
Carriou, 54, killed his second wife, 
Clemence, after she cooked him an over¬ 
done roast. Seventeen years ago, enraged 
because he had been served with under¬ 
cooked meat, Carriou threw his Iftrst wife 
out of bed so violently that she broke 
her neck. A year later he was given 
12 years hard labour. After seven years 
in prison he was released for good con¬ 
duct and soon married again. 

□ A widespread system of smuggling 
centered at the seaport town of Hatien, 
South Vietnam, near the Cambodian 
border, is apparently supplying foqd and 
other necessities to communist troops 
fighting in Cambodia. The smuggling 
involves thousands of persons in a comp¬ 
lex system of trading by land and sea, 
often in the open view of South Viet¬ 
namese government officials. 
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The Economy 


Fair Price at any Cost 

The Supreme Court’s judgement late 
last month upholding the validity of the 
“fair selling price” of cotton yarn, fixed 
by the Textile Commissioner makes his¬ 
tory of sorts. The essence of the verdict 
is that however arbitary or unreasonable 
the price-fixation may appear, the circum¬ 
stances in w'hich it was done would decide 
its merit. The peculiarity of the case, as 
the court saw and judged it, was that 
stocks were going underground, prices 
were rising and it was imperative to hold 
the price-fine. The government had to 
step in and fix the prices on an ‘empirical’ 
basis. In other words, the prices had to 
be .fixed without considering whether the 
producer earned any profit or if he suffer¬ 
ed a loss. No limit to the size or period 
of loss is suggested. The concept is some¬ 
what novel. The Supreme Court had on an 
earlier occasion fixed the selling prices of 
Indian made motor cars after providing 
for a fair return on investment for the pro¬ 
ducers. While there was the usual exhor¬ 
tation that quality was to be ensured, the 
qualitative standards were not as easy as 
the price-levels to be spelt out. But, what 
is sauce for the car-making goose is not 
sauce for the yarn producing gander. 
There is a parallel here in the govern¬ 
ment’s decision a year ago that a mini¬ 
mum bonus must be paid to employees 

4 even by companies suffering losses; there 
bonus acquired an altogether new mea¬ 
ning. If the yarn producer suffers due 
to the $avernment decision, he should 
treat it as if it were “a loss due to econo¬ 
mic force$*operating in business.” There 
are traders and speculators who got rich 
quickly as a result of the uncertainty creat¬ 
ed by the government’s half-bakedand spo¬ 
radic attempts to control the distribution 

, of yarn. Government policies seem these 

l - days indirectly to benefit the distributor 
and to provide a disincentive to the pro- 
ducer-r-unless he be making motor cars. 

f The Art of Targetting 

; It is all to the good if we can earn more 
than our wildest hopes from exports# 
But India is perhaps the only country 


Where the annual targets for trade* or 
industry for that matter, are revised up¬ 
ward, and more often downward, seve¬ 
ral times in the course of the same year. 
The upward revisions are supposed to 
boost up sagging morale that seems to 
need some permanent prop, while the 
downward revisions are intended to 
escape the day of reckoning. But tampe¬ 
ring with targets, once fixed before the 
start of the year, makes a mockery of the 
purpose of fixing them. In the field of 
exports particularly, it seems more sensi¬ 
ble to try to achieve the maximum realisa¬ 
ble growth rate than fix artificial figures 
which turn out to be meaningless. In 
terms of value, India’s exports rose from 
1535 crores in 1970-71, to 1606 crores 
in 1971-72 and to a record 1960 crores 
in 1972-73. The commerce ministry 
which set 2072 crores as the current 
year’s target is thinking of raising it by 
66 crores. What if it doesn’t? Even 
allowing for some buoyancy in overseas 
demand especially for jute goods, oil 
cakes, cotton textiles and sugar, it is easy 
to infer that a higher level of export 
turnover will be accounted for mainly 
by inflationary trends in the world market 
i.e., by the continued rise in the unit 
value of the export commodities. If the 
commerce ministry must lay down tar¬ 
gets, it is better it does in terms of the 
quantities for export and to leave the 
targets alone so that it is possible, 
without having to do laborious research, 
to know how far the aims have been rea¬ 
lised or exceeded. 

Barter Aid 

In the first 6 months of the current 
year, India has signed agreements for 
receiving foreign aid totalling Rs 582.92 
crores. This level indicates a rising 
trend in the flow of assistance from 
abroad, rather than any promise of aid 
tapering off in the next five years. It 
also accords with the latest, rather unob¬ 
trusive upward revision of aid require¬ 
ments in the fifth plan from 3000 crores 
to over 4000 crores. One way the go¬ 
vernment could keep up the illusion of 
consistency (between its declared intention 
to give up foreign aid and the increasing 
reliance on it in the meanwhile) is to seek 
aid in kind, to be repaid in kind. With 
the US aid dried up after 1971, and the 


other western nations generally prefer* ' 
ring outright grant or forma! cmdit to; 
price concessions, the government look# J 
to East European countries. So we have^ ; 
instead of PL 480 wheat, Russian wheat 
on loan, being followed by loans df 
other commodites. A stage has perhapi 
come when the government of India** ' 
foreign aid accounts have to be main* 
tained not only in rupees, dollars and $0 
on, but also in terms of wheat, kerosene* 
crude oil, etc. Incidentally, the aid agnee* 
ments entered into by India with western 
sources in the first half of this year show 
that the aid came from IDA ($ 434 ran). 
West Germany ($ 96.26 mn), Canada 
($ 71.03 mn, including $ 16.20 mn as 
grant), IBRD ($ 70 mn), Netherlands 
(* 34.88 mn) UK ($ 34.15 mn) Sweden / 
($ 32.21 mn including 17.66 mn as grant), 
Italy ($18.75 mn) and France ($9.43 
mn). 

Brothers, Big & Small 

India’s recent 15-year economic pact 
with the Soviet Union is closely followed 
by the third economic cooperation agree* 
ment with Czechoslovakia. But the two 
differ in scope and substance. The pact 
with the Russians is of a general nature. 
The socalled dovetailing of planning by 
the two countries may not ultimately 
add up to much in economic term*, 
because the Soviet Union has only a 
limited variety of finished industrial good*, 
(outside the defence field) to offer.!: 
Relative to other European countries, its,.: 
industry and agriculture are technology, 
cally backward. The blanket arrange^ 
ment to open up the Indian economy tsji&i 
Russian scrutiny could lead to a degree* 
of covert influence, if not interference, hy 
the decision-making processes over hegn^ 
By the nature of the unequal partnership 
and the basic differences in the structufp 
and style of functioning of the two soo»0»* 
economic systems, the question of Iudi|| 
influencing any Soviet economic poligj§ 
will not arise. On the other hand, 
economic cooperation with Czecbostip^ 
vakia proceeds on more conventional 
lines. Specific projects are identified ill 
the fields of machine tools, tractors, powfil 
generation, etc for assistance on agreed 
terms. What is more, technologically^ 
the Czechs are more advanced than th« 
Soviets in these spheres, partly becauityti 
they have been longer in them. 
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GASLIGHT 

Presented by Tatrik 
Directed by Marcus Murch 

A thriller is a play meant for a reason¬ 
ably large hall. The intimacy of the 
Max Mueller Bhawan studio theatre 
s*ps all thrills in the bud. Who, 
after all, is afraid of wicked old Mr 
Manningham, even if he were to appear 
in the scene during which the mystery 
is being unravelled ? Proximity also mars 
the magic of the fading lights. One cons¬ 
tantly “sees” the dimmers at work—the 
lights are just four feet above one’s head. 
Yatrik’s Gaslight is the sort of make- 
believe where we all seem to say, “Mr 
Manningham is the murderer, let’s all be 
afraid of him,” or “the lights are dim¬ 
ming, let’s be scared”. 

Sabina Mehta has a pleasing stage 
•presence, ideal for a romantic comedy. 
Though she acts on a low key and 
underplays right through, she dominates 
the climax. Her slightly demented 
appearance, which is a fusipn of fright, 
concern, trust and which ends in a 
hysteria of revenge and heartbreak, is 
quite an histrionic achievement. 

Marcus Murch starts off as being the 
detestable Mr Manningham and remains 
that. It was lucky for him that there 
was no revival in the capital of the film 
Gaslight in which Charles Boyer played 
Manningham. Sabina Mehta was not so 
fortunate, as For Whom the Bell Tolls 
was on the same week and Ingrid 
Bergman’s appearance in that film re¬ 
minded one of her performance as Mrs 
Manningham in the Gaslight film, and 
one’s appreciation of Mehta’s portrayal 
Could not but suffer. 

The two maids, Ranee Noronha as 
Elizabeth and Sheela Bajaj as Nancy, 
adequately typefied the housemaids of 
the period in which the pjay is 
YMtt But it is Pradeep Pant as the 
retired, elderly Inspector Rough, who 
it most welcome—and not only because 
he enters the household to save dear 


sweet Mrs Manningham. Informal but 
courteous mannerisms livened with a 
dash of pleasant pomposity—Inspector 
Rough is the sort of bachelor uncle one 
would love to have in the family. 

As indicated earlier, the venue is most 
inadequate. Even the slightest fumbling 
for words becomes magnified. The dis¬ 
traction shows instantly on the faces of 
the actors. 

However, it goes to Yatrik’s credit that 
it is able to give all its performances 
that subtle quality called refinement. 
And despite the lack of thrills, Gaslight 
is entertaining because of its theme, 
engrossing in the quality of dialogue 
delivery, unpretentious in that it has no 
fanciful innovations. 

□ REETA SONDHI 


FILMS 


HEERA 

Produced and directed by Sultan Ahmed 

JWAR RHATA 

Directed by A. Subba Rao 
Dialogue and lyrics by 
Rajendra Krishna 

Imitation has its risks. If the imitation 
is better than the original, the imitator 
is given no credit for the improvement; 
if it is worse, he is blamed for ruining 
the original, and if it is as good as the 
original, he is accused of duplicating. 

Heera is an imitation of Raj Khosla’s 
Mera Gaon Mera Desh 9 which in itself 
was based on Fred Zimmermann’s High 
Noon . Raj Khosla later repeated his 
Mera Gaon Mera Desh success in Kachhe 
Dhaage , which however was not as big a 
success as the former. Heera's direction 
is not as marvellous as that of Raj 
Khosla, photography not as good and 
acting not as brilliant. Mera Gaon whirled 
us into action immediately after the 
preliminaries were established; Heera 
picks up momentum only after the first 
half. At the end one feels one is watch¬ 
ing the second version of Mera Gaon with 
one difference : Mera Gaon gave us a 
panoramic view (crane shots) of the 
dacoits being surrounded; in Heera we 
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get a ground level view, and that too not 
as tense and exiting. 

The theme of Mera Gaon had a timely 
relevance : as an allegory, it told us that 
a family is greater than the individual, 
a community greater than the family and 
so on. (Its release coincided with the I 
Pakistani military action in the then~ 
East Bengal). Heera has no such moral, 
hidden or obvious, except that the 
villagers help in trapping and encircling 
the dacoit-Ieader. The gun-battle is also 
not as devilish and daring as it was 
in Kachhe Dhaage . Fisticuffs and fights 
there are however aplenty, with ram 
fights thrown in for added attraction. 

The first half of Heera z ~> a family 
drama that engages one in the inter play 
of character : Heera, an upright, brave 
young man and Balwant, a dacoil and 
debauchee; an honest retired magistrate 
and a lecherous moneylender; Laheria, a 
gay gypsy girl and Asha, a beautiful belle. 
The issues at stake are age-old—usury 
versus fair dealing; justice vs cruelty; 
love vs hatred; honesty vs cunning; 
morality vs immorality. Ip the facile and 1 
fatuous drama woven around them, 
reality is held firmly at a distance. The 
old morality is upheld. All this gives 
one a sense of deja vu. The narration 
however has drive and at places adroit 
direction. Among the “galaxy of big stars” 
no one can be said to have put a real spark 
into his performance. Sunil Dutt, on the 
screen after a long time, is the only one 
who moves and behaves in a natural way 
as the upright gentleman. Shatrughan 
Sinha is at his old game—acting for the 
sake of acting. Be he hero r villian, 
his style remains unchanged.# Farida 
Jalal, one of the few genuinely talented 
actresses, makes her role of a gypsy girl 
sparkle with her gay abandon. Asha 
Parekh’s “heroic” role became a subsi¬ 
diary one to that of Laxmi Chhaya in 
Mera Gaon; in Heera it is subsidiary 
again to that of Farida Jalal till she is, 
killed half-way. 

Rajendra Krishna is so adept! having 
written screenplays and dialogues for* 
over 160 films, at what has come to 
be called the Madras formula, that he 
can spin a story out of nothing' 
He is the best dialogue writer, or rather, 
dialogue dictator. Give him a scene. 



characters and a situation, the give-and- 
take, cut-and thrust of verbal exchanges 
start. He tapes them straight away, with 
the accent and inflexion he would like 
adopted. It helps the South Indian 
directors not very well conversant with 
Hindi and also gives an idea to the actors 
and actresses. All of it is good for the 
film-makers. But in a medium where the 
visual is more important than the word, 
the essence of the saying that “the 
medium is the message" is lost. 

That is precisely what happens in 
Jwar Bhata which deals with the doings 
of a loud-mouthed but generous-hearted 
hotelier and the tidal waves of fortune 
and misfortune in his life. The dialogues 
are terse and breezy with the result that 
the liteSry word dominates over the 
visual image. The story is a bloated one, 
as most Madras-made stories arc, with 
th£ usual exaggerations, impossibilities 
and unlifelike situations, seasoned with 
the Madras masala— comedy, fights, 
nautch girl, villainy, rape, court-room 
scene and.. Rajendra Krishna is perhaps 
at his literary best in Jwar Bhaia. 

Saira Banu is suitable for the role of 
caretaker and nurse, for she looks sickly 
and depressed. Dharmendra sails effort¬ 
lessly through the jwar bhata of his role 
as the curt but generous hotelier. If we 
have hoteliers like him in real life, selling 
wholesome food at rates less than pro¬ 
duction cost, our food ministers’ worries 
would be over, 

□ DARSHAK 

i 

On hearing two performances by 
Pt Jasraj, one for the Sangeet Kala Vihar 
at Sapru House, and the other for the 
Radio Sangeet Sammelan, in which fie 
sang with his elder brother and teacher 
Pt Mani Ram, one is convinced that he 
is the vocalist with the best cultivated 
voice^ in the younger generation. 

There is likely to be disagreement with 
this statement, and therefore some dis¬ 
cussion about voice cultivation seems 
called for. If asked to state as simply 
as possible what one considers the best 



voice cultivation, the answer would be 
a voice that does exactly what the singer 
wants it to do, leading to complete arti¬ 
culation, and thereby self-expression. 
This however is something of an over¬ 
simplification, especially in the context 
of Indian music where voice cultivation 
is inseparable from style, and therefore 
the aesthetics of music. 

For example, take the case of the 
late Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, who 
most people will agree was the vocalist 
with the best voice cultivation in living 
memory. Compared to him, one can 
find fault with the voice cultivation of 
Ustad Amir Khan, an equally great 
master as far as impact is concerned. 
The question here is, could Ustad Amir 
Khan achieve the repose and dignity of 
his singing with the voice cultivation of 
Ghulam Ali Khan ? 

Take another case. In the light classi¬ 
cal field, Begum Akhtar, from the point 
of voice, has the same position as Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan in classical music. 
Could however. Mehdi Hasan of Pakis¬ 
tan, the latest luminary of the Ghazal, 
achieve his beauty of flow and intoxi¬ 
cating mood, with the voice cultivation 
of Begum Akhtar ? 

At Sapru House, Jasraj’s exposition 
of Poorbi , in full detail was a homogene¬ 
ous mixture of what he has learnt from 
his brother and what he has imbibed 
from others, including Amir Khan and 
Salamat Ali. Jasraj now has Amir 
Khan’s detail, though not his profundity, 
and Salamat Ali’s suppleness and range, 
though not his passion. The resultant 
music is rich, varied and integrated. 

There are those who believe that in 
the Vilambit Jasraj croons. One dis¬ 
agrees. Crooning comes almost entirely 
from the palate; with Jasraj the deep 
sound of a voice rooted in the navel is 
always there. Besides, crooning suggests 
a pseudo-romantic temper. Jasraj sings 
softly, he may at times border on the 
light classical, but he is never frivolous. 

What were of special note in this 
programme were his toons . There was 
speed and clarity, accompanied by an 
unerring sense of design. There was a 
flexibility in everything he did. Even 
when he sang the same torn in sargam t it 
came out exactly like it did in the akaar. 


That his training had been sound ^ 
was proved by the singing of his mentor, 

Pt Mani Ram, when the two 
Dhanashree for the Radio Sangeet :;t| 
Sammelan. Mani Ram’s singing brought 
home the fact that Jasraj could assimilate 
various influences and still not be sweptVf 
off his feet, to become a mere Imitator^ 
because of a solid base provided at home* 7| 

□ AMARJEET SINGH | 

. .. . 

There are few concerts which one.^ 
comes away from feeling that one hftd ' A;i 
not, after all, heard any music at &U» 
but things that stir our souls in our 
loneliest moments, that give us answers 
where we find none, that tell us we art’ a! 
more than dust. 

Kamani Auditorium was the venue of J 
one such memorable occasion with the 
Deutsche Kammervirtuosen performing. 
The concert was jointly sponsored by ! 
by Max Mueller Bhavan and the Delhi 
Music Society. V' 

The Wind Quintet opened with Joseph 
Haydn’s Divertimento in B major . This is ^ 
perfectly proportioned music, classically J 
restrained and yet deeply involving. Thi $ 
writing for the instruments is splendid* 
with the lines and harmonies neatly ; 
delineated, the colours sharp and fresh* 
The form presented no difficulty, even 
on first hearing. It was a model of pre* ^ 
cision. It was indeed from this W0ih;','| 
(with the noble Chorale “San 
that Brahms later took the theme 
which he wrote his famous orchestruflj 
variations. The musicians gave an excefc',?? 
lent account of themselves with a lively 
and sensitive interpretation. 

Schubert's Death and the Maiden hd4r® 
the stage next, and the fine rendering 
given it by the Asmann String Quart#l|| 
recalled the vivid choreography to it by m 
the Berlin Opera Ballet, which recenl|||l 
performed the same work in Delhi. ’ '-’111 

The music was full of tremor of tMngg|| 
that must be said before darknesi^ 
overtakes—almost as if the proximity 
death had taken away the sting of 
opened for it the secrets of creation, T&$|| 
Asmann Quartet was clearly a body 
remarkable musicians, remarkable enouglf * 
to be able to convey this pastiociggp 
quality to their hushed listeners, withqf^!| 
(to page 18) •\ V J 
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Problems of Food and Agriculture 

By K. M. Munshi 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
101 pages Rs 6 

A letter written by K. M. Munshi to 
Nehru when he was minister of food and 
agriculture over two decades ago has now 
been published in book form. It is in 
fact a longish note summing up Munshi’s 
ideas about and experience with India’s 
food problem. As the blurb declares, 
the food problem is very much with us 
after 20 years of planning and Munshi’s 
approach and suggestions have validity 
even today. ‘Self-sufficiency by 1951’ 
may be a forgotten slogan now, but then 
it was fresh in the minds of the rulers and 
the people. Munshi, however, knew 
that food imports could not be quickly 
dispensed with. The self-sufficiency goal 
was put olT from time to time. ‘No 
concessional food imports beyond 1971* 
was the latest but much diluted version 
Of the goal. While PL 480 imports 
came to an end, not so much because 
of volition as lack of option, other 
concessional imports have taken their 
place. The self-sufficiency objective 
would not have proved so illusory if 
some of Munshi’s suggestions had been 
acted upon or persisted in. 

Munshi differed with the food policy 
of the planning commission on vital 
issues. He was opposed to subsidising 
imported food as this constituted an 
unbearable burden on the budget. The 
then estimated normal deficit of 3 
million tons to be met by imports would 
have involved a subsidy of Rs 55 crores 
a year. Munshi, therefore, advocated 
bridging the gap between procurement 
prices and issue prices—a live issue even 
today. He did not think an integrated 
price policy feasible as this meant not 
only regulating the prices of competing 
crops but also incomes and wages. A 
national prices-wages-incomes policy is 
Mill a dream. What Munshi said of 
monopoly procurement applies equally 
|ilprcefully to today’s state take-over. In 
his words: “Monopoly procurement has 


succeeded only in eliminating the trade. 
Hoarding is now mainly resorted to by the 
producer.” He saw the dilemma between 
the centre’s responsibility to feed the 
people and the states’ reluctance to part 
with their surpluses. The inter-state 
restrictions on movements of foodgrain 
created a situation which was no different 
from the world situation of plenty in some 
countries and scarcity in others. There 
is a lesson in this for us in view of the 
current tendency on the part of the states 
to create their own procurement agencies 
and deploy their surpluses. Munshi had 
an inkling of the coming events and had 
warned against the increasing inter-state 
tensions in the future, “when the farm 
vote will predominate”. In sum, he 
pleaded for mopping up the marketable 
surplus, raising issue prices, building 
adequate buffer stock and limiting the 
responsibility of rationing to selected 
areas. 

In the case of production, he favoured 
larger allocation of funds for minor 
irrigation schemes. He made the then 
novel suggestions that a village develop¬ 
ment fund and a land army be set up. 
In them one can see the seeds of local 
planning. He was opposed to a ceiling on 
the holdings of owner-cultivators, which, 
in his view, retarded production. This, 
as well as his enthusiasm for cooperative 
farming, may not evoke sympathy today. 
Taking inspiration from a successful 
Dutch experiment, he put forth the idea 
of a land development corporation. His 
enthusiasm might have waned in later 
days for what happened to the Danda- 
karanya project was not quite encourag¬ 
ing. Many regarded his Van Mahotsava 
campaign as a fad, but probably we arc 
yet to realise our madness in recklessly 
destroying forests. 

Munshi may not be unique in his 
views. But he had the courage of 
conviction and put forth his ideas force¬ 
fully and clearly. That he had also 
a grain of vision in him is proved by this 
little piece of writing. 

□ B. KALOTIKAR 

Selected Works of 
Jawaharlal Nehru Volume III 

Orient Longman 
432 pages Rs 60 

This third volume of what promises 
to be a marathon series is again a 


miscellany of Nehru's letters, press state¬ 
ments and speeches in the closing years 
of the twenties. As the pace quickened 
and events crowded on the political scene, 
Nehru’s role grew into one of assertive 
leadership, standing somewhat apart from 
the majority of the Congress leaders 
including Gandhi and his own father. 
The senior leaders would settle for 
‘dominion status’ while Jawaharlal would 
have nothing, even in 1927, short of 
total independence (including control of 
foreign affairs, defence and economic and 
financial policies). He moved a reso¬ 
lution to this effect at the Madras 
Congress, which Rajendra Prasad thought 
would make the Congress a laughing 
stock and which Gandhi later described 
as ‘hastily conceived and thoughtlessly 
passed’. Yet it was passed. And sliding 
back was impossible. 'To Nehru’s mind, 
freedom was not to be given by the will 
of the British parliament but taken by 
the effort of the Indian people. Freedom 
was not to come by slow increments but 
to be wrested as quickly as possible. If 
Morocco, Syria, Turkey and Palestine 
could press for independence, he could 
not see why India should seek something 
less and postpone her emancipation. By 
Indian standards, Jawaharlal appeared 
revolutionary. 

Nehru’s perspective was international, 
his convictions were radical, his ideology, 
if not his methods, essentially marxian. 
He agreed with Gandhi’s nonviolent 
approach mainly because “the chief 
grievance of socialists against capitalism 
was that it produced violence and war”. 
If any Congress leader had an appeal to 
India’s youth at the time, it waj,Nehru. 
He had extraordinarily high amb^ons for 
his country which made him impatient 
and agitated. 

It is interesting to speculate which 
phase of Nehru’s hectic public life repre¬ 
sented his finest hour. The year 1928 ?— 
when he was exhorting the youth, like 
Danton during the French Revolution, 
to dare to think and dare to act, to live 
dangerously ; when he himself got beaten 
up leading a procession at Lucknow to 
protest against the Simon Commission 
and rather enjoyed the blows. He wired 
an anxious friend in London : "Injuries 
severe but not serious. Hope survive 
British empire ” 




The clash of the different schools of 
political opinion and the ideological 
gaps that separated the main leaders 
of the Congress come through Nehru’s 
correspondence and public speeches. 
Yet things were deliberately not pushed 
to breaking point. At the height 
of their difference, Nehru said of 
Gandhi: “No one has moved me as 
he -has”. For the sake of unity each 
Congress leader seemed willing to pay a 
price. One result of this spirit of accom¬ 
modation was that in spite of conferences, 
resolutions and the like, nothing much 
happened. His own Independence for 
India League was in a state of coma. 
“It was extremely difficult to wake 
people up". 

Wordf^orth wrote about the world 
being too much with us. ‘The less we 
talk of and worry about the next world 
the, better’—that was the spirit in which 
Nehru worked against impossible odds 
and almost as a lone figure. Had a few 
other leaders looked at the causes of 
India’s degradation and seen the remedy 
for them the same way as Nehru did, the 
freedom movement might perhaps have 
been accelerated, the rise of communal 
parties prevented and the burden of 
Nehru having had to run the country 
practically single handed during the years 
of freedom somewhat lightened. 

The disparate elements of the Cong¬ 
ress provided room for the British to 
manoeuvre and postpone freedom some 
20 years beyond the time to which the 
present volume refers. 

□ T. P. M. 

Socio-Economic Change and the 
Religious Factor in India : 

An Inman Symposium of Views on 
Max Weber 

Edited by C.P. Loomis and 
Z.K. Loomis 
Affiliated East-West 
HO pages Rs 20 

Under what conditions can India 
hope to become an industrial nation ? 
Does such a process require a radical 
break #with the past, and if so, does 
this parting require a communist 
solution ? Are there aspects of the Indian 
tradition Which are favourable to indust¬ 
rial development ? These issues were 
discussed by over 30 western and Indian 


scholars at a seminar convened in JdG6 
in Hyderabad under the auspices of 
the National Institute of Community 
Development. The editors offered for 
discussion an essay centred on Max 
Weber’s thesis concerning India and 
Protestantism. The book under review 
contains the essay in separate chapters 
along with critiques and additional edito¬ 
rial comments. 

Some of the arguments of Weber 
hold good even today. For instance, 
religion often puts a premium on osten¬ 
tatious living and worshipping that go 
against thrift and saving. Consumption 
is promoted at the cost of investment in 
productive activities. As K.C. Alexander, 
one of the participants, puts it : “Under 
the present democratic set-up there is no 
possibility of effecting coercive measures 
to reduce consumption and hence there 
is not much possibility for any rapid 
accumulation of capital. Whatever is 
accumulated is spent under the pressure 
of social customs in burial, marriage, etc’’. 

The institutional structure in India 
is dominated by family, kin, caste, sub¬ 
regional and regional loyalties. There 
is no doubt that these narrower loyalties, 
which make rational economic organisa¬ 
tion and social change difficult, hardly 
promote economic development. Both 
the caste system and family system resist 
change. There was a time when the 
higher caste individuals used to feel 
polluted merely on seeing a low ranking 
individual. Thus, the caste system used 
to deny the Hindu society the full parti¬ 
cipation of the lower castes. In India 
social relations are still, by and large, 
dictated by the caste system. The net 
result is that Indian society fails to pro¬ 
vide men of entrepreneurial ability to 
bring about the kind of change conducive 
to rapid economic development. As 
L.K. Sen rightly argues, “One primary 
requisite for invention is that knowledge 
of all existing techniques should be avail¬ 
able to the inventor. This was not 
possible in the caste system. Sometimes 
such knowledge was lost in the process 
of caste mobility." 

It is true that some of the gifts to 
religious institutions are being used for 
the development of agriculture, education 
etc. But this by itself does not promote 
the right attitude among people towards 


work. On the other hand* some econo-; 
mists do not attach much importance 
religious factors, because their influence? 
will be diminished through the industry 
alisation that is occuring anyway. Thus 
Desai argues : “If the economy changes? 
religion and government will also change.** 
□ I. SATYA SUNDARAM 


Folk Tales of Bihar 

By Mira Pakrasi 

118 pages Rs 10 

Folk Tales of Karnataka 

By Praphulla Satisli Chandran 

119 pages Rs 10 

Sterling 

The book reviewer who had gnashed 
her teeth some months ago at the mal¬ 
treatment of Folk Tales of the Santals 
was apprehensive on seeing these collec¬ 
tions of talcs. But she need not have 
been quite so nervous. Neither Pakrasi 
nor Chandran ended the tales as abruptly 
as Roy Chaudhury had in the earlier 
book. Pakrasi was not quite as confused 
and therefore confusing in her retelling 
as Roy Chaudhury. But Pakrasi’s Eng¬ 
lish was so unexpectedly bad as to jerk 
the reader out of absorption in the 
stories. Chandran knew the language 
much better but her clipped style would 
be adequate for, yet hardly appeal to, 
children and be irritating to adults. 
Pakrasi’s use of untranslated Bihari 
Hindi would bewilder those not familiar < ^ 
with the language and she could take 
a tip from Chandran on how to integrate 
comments on and explanations of cus-r 
toms with the tales. In sum, Pakrasi’s, 
book was worth wading through only ; 
because of the intrinsic fascination of the, 
tales, and probably not many people, ^ 
especially children, would have the 
tude to brave the occasionally incoherent ;r| 
and recurringly disfigured language. - '£ 
Chandran’s book had far fewer imper^ '** 
fections, which made involvement witb:fj| 
the equally fascinating stories easier and 
more pleasurable. 

If the collections of folktales must bi ^ 
illustrated, why must the pictures be 
unimaginative and therefore uninterest-. 
ing 7 Even pictures based on the tradi- * j 
tional folk art of the relevant region'.: 
would have been more appealing, 
if the books are aimed at children, 
doubts they would pause to loo! 
black-and-white illustrations. 





Ranjit Bhatia 

Sport-Watching 


The prospect of spending a Saturday 
afternoon basking in the sun and watch¬ 
ing a game of football, hockey or tennis 
seems exciting enough in winter for the 
city dweller, whether or not he happens 
to be knowledgeable enough to under¬ 
stand the finer points. It is a kind of 
Uamasha’ for him, a chance to sit and 
gossip with his cronies and entertain 
himself. A shot, a good pass or a goal 
will receive its usual share of applause, 
but there is also the evcr-increasing phe¬ 
nomena of team supporters applauding 
the mistakes made by the ‘enemy’. Nega¬ 
tive play, if it in any way helps the 
favoured side, is considered good play. 
One-upmanship, whatever its connotation, 
is the done thing, even if it implies getting 
an unfair advantage that might make a 
team just win the match. Supporters 
and other enthusiasts who are always 
willing to lend a hand, manage to 
get awfully involved. At the slightest 
sign of what they consider an unfair 
judgement by the referee, the adrenolin 
in their system starts working. The 
abundance of energy, accumulated after 
the long and boring hours in olhce, is 
suddenly let forth. And unhappy situa¬ 
tions arise. Stones and bottles arc thrown 
into the arena, and a fantastic vocabu¬ 
lary of abuses is showered. The pleasant 
week-end afternoon comes to an unhappy 
end. 

The effect of our neo-urban sporting 
values is beginning to show its ugly face 
even lower down at the level of local 
sport involving young students at schools 
and colleges. In this case the villain of 
the piece is not the spectators (in fact 
there is seldom an abundance of them in 
such meeting) but the officials connected 
with the teams. The aim is clearly to 
win through any means, and quite often 
the over-enthusiastic official, even if he 
happens to be associated with a side that 
4 is likely to be victorious, resorts t6 wrong 
tactics. To him ‘the better side will win’ 
i$ the wrong maxim. As far as he is 
concerned it is a question of winning 


by hook or by crook (more often than 
not, the latter being the case !) 

In a recent collegiate sports meet a 
young man competed with the colours of 
one college on the first day but switched 
his allegiance to another the next after¬ 
noon. Migration certificates in these 
situations are not difficult to obtain, for 
the men concerned with this business are 
not amateurs. Such facts would, how¬ 
ever, not come to light if it wasn’t for 
the honesty of the sportsmen themselves, 
who seldom hesitate to disclose anything. 
In fact if sport still continues to survive 
in our chaos-ridden sports administration, 
it is entirely because of them. Most of 
the better participants know how to take 
defeat and acknowledge the superiority 
of the winner. Once the game is over 
they are relaxed and any show of temper 
during a match is forgotten. Not so 
for the committed spectators and officials 
whose unfortunate involvement is at the 
root of most of our problems. 

What the young boys and girls require 
today is the kind of guidance which 
encourages sportsmindedness. The quest 
for laurels if it is accompanied by a 
desire to excel, could make sporting 
activity thrive. 

Asian 

Athletics 

When the first ever Asian track and 
field championships took place at Manila 
recently, a long-cherished dream of a 
German athletics expert was fulfilled. 
Cologne-based TV-producer cum-statis- 
tician, Rudolf Vonder Laage has been 
the sole spokesman for Asian Athletics 
and over nearly a decade has done suffi¬ 
cient research and analysis to discuss 
its weaknesses with authority. Asia, he 
feels, lags behind all the other continents 
because of the lack of sufficient compe¬ 
titive experience of its athletes. Most 
Asians compete at a much lower level 
than say the Europeans or Africans. Tht 


major competitions being few and fiir 
between, do not give the talent enough 
opportunity to prove its worth. Intensive 
training, Laage is convinced, can achieve 
only limited success if the trainees are 
not able to compete at a higher level 
than their national meets. 

Thanks to Laage’s efforts, the Federal 
Republic of Germany has been able to 
subsidise training courses in Germany for 
promising Asian athletes during the past 
three summers, when the visitors were 
able to compete on European soil. That 
his work has not been in vain is evident 
from the Manila meet results. The really 
outstanding performances came from 
the Laage proteges. Thailand’s Anat 
Ratanapol confounded athletics experts 
the world over by clocking seconds 
flat twice in the 100 metres. Iranian 
Theymour Ghiassi’s 2.13 metres high 
jump puts him in the international class. 
Nepal’s Chit Bahadur, untrained and un¬ 
known until a year ago, managed a 
third place in the marathon. The 800 
metres final between Sriram Singh and 
Mohammed Younis was not so much an 
Indo*Pak affair as a tussle between 
Laage’s two trainees, with Younis beating 
the Indian for the first time in their 
many duels. 

India's tally of 4 gold medals, out of 
38, is certainly no measure of her real 
potential. Laage believes there is an 
abundance of talent in Asia that needs to 
be carefully nurtured, if it is to be as 
good as the best in the world. 

□ R. B. 


MUSIC 

(from page 15) 

reducing it to a tearful haranguing with 
fate. They glided over their nfftes like 
quicksilver, playing on the brink of 
silence, with great urgency, without any 
rush. 

The winds joined the Asmann Quartet 
for the Grand Nonetio in F major , op. 3 1 
by Spohr. This is a lovely work, despite 
the fact that its composer enjoys much 
less popularity today than he did in his 
own time. The musicians were eager to 
display the range of colours and ’moods 
contained in the work. Listening to it 
proved an enriching experience. This 
has been one of our very few encounters 
with Spohr. One hopes it will not 
be the last. £3 V* I. R. 
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POEM 

As I squander you, memory 

In the blind ravishes of dreams 

Weighed down by phantom loads of things 

long past: 

As set against my visions you depart 

Back into the arms of a failing muse 

(the words play hide-and-seek among the 

stars), 

So, along the wooden houses 
By stone streets its mating call 
Vttered thfTce in vain, a cat sulks 
In some blind gutter before dawn. 

□ VIJAY TANKHA 

DIL Kl AAWAZ 

A book of poems 

in Hindi by 

Soviet Land 
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ment of one of the world’s biggest transport system^ 
must be extraordinary even by Indian »t»nda*d|^ 
ministerial performance. Things were worsenhSfc- 
when he took over early this year, in feet dncftJJfePi 
when the Indian railway recorded its first leasin' 
decades. But there were surpluses, though 
in the past two years. His immediate predece, 
had handled about this time last year, a. labour 
sis firmly, without being harsh. After Mkhra feSf 
over, there have been at least three ewtwji all by kjcp/ 
men, in May, August and December. An intone*:; 
sion was created some weeks ago that a mtoti mm Aj 
had been reached with fee loco r unn ing fejM 
' association. That turns out to be wrong. 

Industrial relations are a major function./« 
management and Mishra must account, at^ml* 
the many things connected with his mupp 
activities, for not^ taking preventive nm 
and corrective action during or after, those ro»MMm 
strikes. And the. prime minister is supposed |hhr 
a good judge of men. A ‘^Jjr 

Itmay be that the government hat done ** 
to improve industrial relation* in thepfe&tV 

ifti * ^ ■ ■ ■“' ■ 
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Ministers come and go like casual labour, said a 
member in parliament. Some ministers stay on des¬ 
pite proof that their talents lie elsewhere. But their 
capacity for damage leaps beyond their bounds. 
What else can one make of fee complete collapse of 
the power-transport-industry chain in the first ten 
days of this month. The wild-cat strikes by loco 
menm Eastern Railway’s Qjhanbad division resul¬ 
ted ina drop introduction of'63,000 tons of saleable 
Steel, or a loss of Rs 12 crores. Since the repercus¬ 
sions are widespread through the economy, that must 
be tip Of the iceberg. Even without the 

strikes, power shortage had curbed the output of coal, 
sdtecity of diesel had increased coal consumption 
for steam traction, irregular wagon movement had 
put fee steel, mills in a plight The loco men struck 
whett-fes /undertakings, all under . public manage¬ 
ment, Were vulnerable. One .minister told parlia- 
iiteitt that some political party was behind the 
njiijtofeddct. Even if he had disclosed its identity, 
sfe itet wo uld not have made news. If the government 
ta fefepBt| tfmary actum against fee strikers, we are 
■prw|pplm for a more, widespread disruption. 

Ihr fee credibility of fee government 
dakmitY is underplayed. But for how 
> hiS Whh fee next railway budget fee cat*b*uld 
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cally, the industrial development minister recently 
appealed to workers to shun at least illegal strikes. 
Mishra’s silence does credit to his intelligence. 

A government is voted to power so that it may 
use it to public good. The logic of the government 
assuming in a big way the role of a manager of the 
economy, in addition to being its natural regulator, 
is that it can and will deliver the goods. At this 
juncture, it can’t be that the government does not 
want to manage well; it looks rather as if it 
doesn’t know how to. One ministry is blaming the 
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other and all of diem the planning commission,• 
when not the opposition parties. 

The size and structure of the fifth plan, India’s 
most ambitious blueprint for growth with justice, 
cannot ever make any difference if the government 
is unable to work it. Almost every target set for the 
fourth plan — steel, coal, power, cement, fertiliser, 
foodgrain, rail traffic—remains unattained. And the- 
same moving spirits are to guide the destiny of the 
next plan. The least the prime minister can do is to 
drop some of her more uninspiring ministers. 
After all, they come and go. 


Aimez-Vous les Armes ? 


The Indo-Pak arms race was news two decades 
ago. What is new is the apparent French attempt 
to get into America’s seven-league boots as Pakistan’s 
protective ally, purveyor of arms and collaborator 
in production. The Frenph have been quietly sel¬ 
ling over the last two years assorted military mer¬ 
chandise to Islamabad (armoured cars, machine 
guns, helicopters, submarines and possibly Mirage 
combat planes) but the immediate attraction to res¬ 
pond to Bhutto’s militarist hunger in an even bigger 
. way is his suddenly boosted purchasing power. 
Pakistan has not struck oil, but presumably the 
sheikhs of the Persian gulf will loan him some 
silver. Everyone is doing well by himself and there 
is nothing in the French salesmanship to complain of 
except their fatuous claim that they come, not for 
money, but to correct a subcontinental military 
imbalance, in a kind of updated historic mission. 
f/For good measure, the suave Frenchman, Secretary 
Lipkowski adds: “Our arms are dissuasive.” 

The French need to be cleverer if they are to 
persuade anyone to accept their theory. Bhutto’s 
quest for arms parity with India is his euphemism for 
military superiority. (“The fall of Dacca was the 
„ the beginning of the fall of India” —July 1973). But 
that is a tall order, considering India has 5 times his 
area and 8 times his people, freer and more united 
at that. He will have to treble his army, and more 
than double his fleets of planes, ships and tanks at 
break neck speed. The absurdity of his mediaeval 
mania apart, the Americans seem to have found in 
the daylight of detente, that their old game is not 
.: worth the candle. The more mercantilistic French, 
. among whose undistinguished clients are the present 
- regimes of South Africa, Portugal, Chile and Greece, 
• are looking for a quick return on the huge invest¬ 
ments in their own state-owned armament 
. industry. 
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So, the New Year presents for Bhutto must be I 
worrisome for India, coming as they do a^er the 
Shah of Iran’s generous commitment last May to 
provide military support to Pakistan. And Bhutto 
needs arms for use only against Baluchis, Pakhtoons 
and Indians. With each addition to his arsenal, his 
aggressive intractability is only heightened. 

New Delhi must be flooded with advice on how 
to respond to what looks like a breakthrough' 
for Pakistani military potential. Run up reluctantly 
once more to Moscow ? Pick up the tenuous 
threads of the Simla and Delhi agreements to plead 
for an agreed ceiling on the armed strengths, if not 
a reduction in the existing levels ? Persuade the 
French to be less aggressive salesmen ? But in defence 
there are no soft options. India need not over¬ 
react to Pak plans to build up its might the way it 
likes, but she cannot clearly afford the pace at which 
her own defence plans proceed. India’s natural 
advantage in having a wide industrial base and a; 
diversified munitions production is greatly neutrali¬ 
sed by the time it takes for the government to come 
to a decision and the many years needed'to*l>ut it 
into effect. Having lost the couple of ordnance 
factories established in East Bengal with Chinese 
help, Pakistan has little more than a small arms 
factory and a helicopter making unit. India has 
around 40 defence manufacturing units. There are 
few categories of military equipment these cannot 
possibly make. Yet during war we import as much as 
we produce and invariably the more difficult items, j 
Starting on a clean slate, and unencumbered by the; 
dead hand of bureaucracy or old habits, Pakistan- 
might skip a technological stage or two in it? 
attempt to establish a sophisticated defence industry 
of its own. Closing the existing enormous gap in 
the manufacturing capability between the two coun¬ 
tries is obviously Bhutto’s aim. And our sluggishness 
hi his hope. .1 
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Hard Climb to Full Capacity 


| When a developing economy is trying 
to accelerate its rate of growth, one 
would expect the normal problem to be 
the inability of production capacity, and 
hence supply, to keep pace with demand. 
So it should come as some sort of a 
surprise that a major problem in India is 
under-utilisation of capacity, with many 
industries working far below full capacity. 

Some time back, Mr T. A. Pai, the 
minister for heavy industry, chastised 
industrialists for deliberately under-utilis¬ 
ing capac^V** order to create artificial 
shortages and thereby book larger profits. 
This, however, is not the full story. 
IInd©r*utilisation of capacity in Indian 
industry is to a large extent the result of 
a number of well-known defects in the 
management of the economy. And since 
it has been suggested in various circles 
that the country’s GNP can be raised in 
he immediate context by greater use of 
induction capacity, it is necessary to go 
nto the causes of under-utilisation, if one 
s to examine the feasibility of fuller 
opacity utilisation. 

Figures about capacity-utilisation are 
lot easily available. And even those 
vhich are may not be absolutely reliable. 
\ccording to one estimate for 1967-68, 
6 industries were utilising less than 30 
>er cent of capacity. Another 63 indus- 
ries were using between 30 and 60 per 
ent of capacity, while 92 industries 
chieved pigacity utilisation between 60 
nd 90 per chut. 58 industries were 
working at over 90 per cent of 
apacity. On an average, capacity utilisa- 
ion was 77,7 per cent. Assuming that 
tie use of capacity by all industries 
hould average out to 90 per cent, Rs 
,334 crores worth of output was lost in 
mt year because of failure to make full 
sc of production capacity. During subse- 
uent years, use of capacity seems to have 
Qprovedv but the absolute value of total 
utput lost also seems to be higher than 
efore. 

The genesis of the whole situation 
>ems to have been the plan holiday that 


followed the third five year plan, Till 
then the emphasis on industrialisation 
had been evenly maintained, with an 
accent on heavy and engineering indus¬ 
tries. Consequently, between 1953 and 
1965, the index of industrial production 
almost trebled, the average annual growth 
rate being 8.5 per cent. The rise 
in the index for engineering industries 
was even more impressive, the average 
annual growth rate being 17 per cent. 

Then, in 1966, when the plan holiday 
started, came the recession with a fall of 
0.8 percent in the industrial production. 
The following year saw a similar fall. 
As for engineering industries, the fall in 
output in 1966 was 6.4 per cent, and in 
1967 3.4 per cent. Idle capacity naturally 
became a major problem, more so as 
most engineering enterprises had assumed 
that the normal growth rate of the pre¬ 
vious 12 years would continue, and had 
initiated expansion projects, and placed 
irrevocable orders for plant and equip¬ 
ment. And as each such project reached 
the production stage, idle capacity in¬ 
creased. 

Output from industry has increased 
since 1967, but at a significantly slower 
rate. Total industrial production rose at 
an average annual rate of 3.8 per cent till 
1972, and the output of engineering in¬ 
dustries by 2 per cent. During the same 
period, installed capacity in engineering 
industries expanded at an annual rate of 
6 to 8 per cent. Idle capacity naturally 
has remained a major problem. To some 
extent, of course, excess capacity was a 
result of the planning procedure adopted 
for heavy industry. Major plants in the 
"core” sector were set up with greater 
production capacity than would be imme¬ 
diately required, so that demand for a 
good many years could be met without 
having to undertake time-consuming 
expansion. 

Another reason for low capacity utili¬ 
sation is the frequent divergence between 
installed and licensed capacity. Indus¬ 
trialists have been eager to expand, but 


the lfcettsfttft pdficy stood in their w*y< 
Now, at last, the government is taking 
more realistic stand on the i$sue. With 
restrictions withdrawn, as many as $$ V 
industries have been allowed to make 
fuller use of their capacity. The lilt 
includes a number of priority industries. 
The ministry of industrial develop¬ 
ment has set up an "action commitee iv 
to advise it on how to improve capacity 
utilisation. 

But this may have less of an effect on 
industrial revival than appears at first 
sight, for it is essentially an ad hoc t 
measure which does not take into account 
the hurdles existing in related areas of 
activity. For instance, engineering indus¬ 
tries can hardly raise production when 
there is a shortage of steel. Another 
problem, not so much now as a few years 
ago, was lack of demand. This brings 
one to the key reason for underutilisa¬ 
tion of capacity—the various sectoral 
shortfalls that have dogged the country's 
planning era. Poor productivity at Durga- 
pur and delays at Bokaro, have led to 
a chronic steel shortage. This naturally 
has a direct impact on the output of the 
engineering industries. In another direo* 
tion, the steel shortage affects construction 
work at hundreds of sites, leading to 
production shortfalls in yet other indus¬ 
tries as the projects fall behind schedule. 
Or, as recently happened, production at 
the steel mills themselves can be paralysed 
by non-availability of railway wagons to 
transport coal from the pit-heads to the 
steel plants. 

To take another example, which 
everyone should be fully conscious of after 
the past year's experience, poor capacity 
utilisation in power generating plants ; 
leads to widespread under-utilisation of 
capacity in all industries, and also affects 
agricultural production. 

The problem, at its root, is that though 
the economy has been growing increasing* 
ly sophisticated, with linkages between 
the various industries becoming mot# \ 
numerous and more complex, this so* ! 
phistication has not been matched by the 
ability to achieve optimum manpower 
efficiency in the factories, particularly the 
bigger ones. Thus, the plans may ftoj 
inter-sectoral targets and make allocations 
based on Bokaro achieving annual product 





lion of four million tonnes of steel by a 
Specific date. But since manpower effi- 
eiency cannot be imported with the 
technology and equipment, Bokaro 
inevitably falls behind schedule, and the 
Whole plan goes haywire. The realisation 
has been dawning only slowly that 
moving the people along desired lines at 
a desired pace is the most difficult part 
of the whole business of development. 
Similarly, planning for electricity supply 
can fail if transmission losses are going 
to be three or four times the level in 
developed countries. 

It is significant that the shortfalls 
today are in the basic “core” sector, for 
this is the heavy engineering sector where 
the complexity of managing giant plants 
proves too complex for an inexperienced 
nation. 

Shortfalls in efficiency occur in a 
number of ways. There may be inadequate 
stress on the proper care and maintenance 
of machines. With cumulative ill-treat¬ 
ment, the stage comes when frequent 
breakdowns affect machine time as well 
as the life of the machine. Output norms 


ate usually lower that! in the developed 
countries. And once a lower level of 
efficiency is accepted, this tends to per¬ 
petuate itself. Added to this are the 
labour-management tensions that have 
become chronic in India, often resulting 
in conscious or unconscious go-slow and 
“work-to-rule.” 

Thus, basically, poor production is 
also part of the pains of development. 
Hence, the suggestion that idle capacity 
should be utilised as an immediate 
measure for boosting industrial output 
involves certain naivete in thinking. But 
the task is by no means impossible. Wit¬ 
ness the recent improvement in the per¬ 
formance of Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited. 

For future projects, the question is 
whether estimates of capacity should be 
based on western norms of efficiency or 
whether some consideration should be 
shown to prevailing Indian conditions. If 
the latter, it means that, in a manner of 
speaking, inefficiency is being taken for 
granted and underwritten, leading to a 
higher capital cost for all projects, and 


it lower ftturh onmvestment. Qfl‘ th 
other hand, if exacting norms of produ 
tivity are set, these may turn out to 1 
unrealistic, and inter-sectoral targets a 
allocations made on the basis of th 
will turn out to have been misconceived 
leading to further bottlenecks and distor¬ 
tions. 

One must, of course, examine the 
possibility of raising standards of produc¬ 
tivity, and hence of capacity utilisation, 
The easing of labour-management tensionj 
is a prime necessity here. This calls for 
fair-minded managements and response 
ble trade union leaders. Neither group 
is conspicuous by its presence. India 1 ! 
entrepreneurial and managerial class ha; 
been used to exploiting situations foi 
immediate gain. This attitude has spilled 
over into relations with tSuour. Pasl 
performance shows that it is futile appeal 
ing to employers to adopt a mon 
enlightened and just attitude to theii 
employees. The difference between thi 
salaries of the highest and lowest pai( 
in an undertaking remains phenomenal 
and bears no relation to the value of thi 
services rendered. Worse, wage increase 
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are not given even in a context of rising 
! cost of living for the worker and higher 
profits for the company. 

These factors have eroded the worker’s 
faith in the sincerity of his employer’s 
intentions. This leads to a great deal 
of tension between the two. Consequen¬ 
tly, in factories where the trade ifhion is 
strong, labour demands exceed the bounds 
of reason. So, whichever way the pendu¬ 
lum swings, the national ecomomy is the 
loser. 

Some sort of awakening of the country’s 
technicians is also necessary. The national 
despondency has caught up with them, 
and they exert themselves little towards 
efficient running of the various plants. 

PropekflftSnitoring organisations are 
also necessary for keeping a continuous 
tab on developments in the various in¬ 
dustries. Industry panels should be set up 


For the planning commission not 
much water has flown under the Jamuna 
bridge since the Approach to the fifth 
ilan was finalised a year ago. The Draft 
>f the fifth plan that went up earlier this 
veek to the National Development 
’"ouncil seems better only for its bulk, 
t has inherited all the weaknesses and 
nconsistencies of the Approach . It has 
Emerged actually poorer in health as a 
esult of the rough weather it has had to 
ncounter jgp account of inflation and the 
Vest Asian war. 

Much was made of the newly discove- 
ed consistency between the basic plan 
bjectives, viz. growth, equality and self- 
eliance. It was claimed that these were 
iot only mutually consistent but even 
nutually reinforcing. That no such thing 
merged from the technical model of the 
ilan was pointed out by economists and 
conomic journals. The only exception, 
) an extent, was that equality and self- 
- fiance did reinforce each other, though, 
ven here, the correlation established by 
le model was rather weak. The impres- 
ion created by the planners that the plan 
as a adf^pfopelling mechanism was, on 


by the ministry of industrial development. 
These should meet every two or three 
months for a review of performance and 
problems. The planning commission has 
always been known to pay little attention 
to the problems of and progress in imple¬ 
menting the various plans. It is perhaps 
because of this that the shortfalls that at 
present have the economy in a strangle¬ 
hold could not be avoided. The monitor¬ 
ing committees could make detailed 
studies of the factors causing under¬ 
utilisation in each industry. 

There are signs that the industrial 
development ministry has woken up to 
this idea, but the problem of under¬ 
utilisation of capacity is looked at in the 
narrower sense, without any reference to 
output norms and the effect of labour- 
management tensions. This approach is 
inadequate. 


the whole, rather misleading. It was also 
pointed out by the critics that in view of 
the analysis of the problem of poverty in 
terms of broad, rather than precisely 
identifiable, segments of the society 
(30 per cent poor at the one end and a 
similar proportion of the rich at the 
other), the magnitude of the problem qf 
redistribution of consumption, in parti¬ 
cular, was played down. The planning 
commission seems to have decided not to 
benefit from this well-meant criticism. 

Whatever the general proposition, in 
actual plan formulation the commission 
itself does not seem to have much faith in 
its own findings on the mutual compati¬ 
bility of the plan objective*. Otherwise 
it is difficult to see why there should be 
special employment programmes apart 
from general developmental schemes, 
for the commission has made no serious 
effort to establish that the employment 
potential of these programmes is greater 
than through the regular schemes of 
development. In the absence of proper 
integration of the two, the expenditure 
on the special employment programmes 
is likely to accrue mainly to the better off 


Sections through higher prices of foot!' 
grains and other essential commodittf!® ^ 
and worsen the lot of the poor. Soj$MK : 
thing like this seems to have already 
happened in the case of the fourth plan 
crash employment programmes. 

One can clearly see the damage done 
to the plan by the adverse economic devf- ; 
lopments since the Approach , notwith¬ 
standing the protestations of the planning 
commission to the contrary. It is true, 
argues the commission, that prices have 
gone up; but what is relevant for the 
plan is not the general price level but 
prices of investment goods. If the ave¬ 
rage price level of 1972-73 was about 10 
per cent higher than the average for 197t- 
72 (at which the Approach exercise was 
made), the prices, of investment goods 
were higher by only around 5 per cent 
One would be justified in joining issue 
with the commission on both the counts, 
viz. the appropriateness of using a year’s 
average prices rather than the year-end 
price level and the correctness of using 
only the prices of investment goods, as if 
the plan had no wage goods content 
Moreover, the price spiral has not only 
continued beyond 1972-73 but has gained 
in momentum. While it is conceded that 
the plan calculations have to be mads 
with reference to some base year, the 
futility of any such exercise is obvious if 
the base is so shaky. 

But the commission has not 
good what, by its own reckoning, works 
out to be the erosion of the plan on 
account of inflation. How else can one 
explain the cut in the outlay, even in 
money terms, on what may be termed 
the heart, if not the ‘core’ of the plan,, 
namely the national programme of 
minimum needs? If this pretentious 
programme, proclaimed as a sheet anchor 
of the objective of removal of poverty^ 
suffers this way, what is left of tbi 
objective? Moreover, given the inter*.j.‘ 
dependence of the objective, growth it* 
self may be a casualty. And for t Nj i 
matter, what is so unique about the pro* 
gramme itself? Is it not a bunch of 
assorted programmes hitherto tucked, 
under the respective heads ? 

The other objective, namely sctfotiti* 
ance, too has not emerged tt&sc&the<$- 
either. To eliminate aid in the terminal: 
year of the plan, the commission hm 


B. Kalotikar 

The Plan is the Thing 




M A survey showed a literacy rate of 
30 per cent in this area ; yet 52 per cent 
are graduates; the authorities have been 
furnished with this information which they 
have filed for future reference...... 


conceived the objectives in such a 
straight-jacket that its credibility is open 
to question. The draft plan now envi¬ 
sages a much higher inflow of gross 
foreign aid than the Approach —Rs 4,000 
crores against Rs 3,000 crores. Corres¬ 
pondingly, net aid is up from Rs 260 
crores to Rs 1440 crores. This works 
out to an inflow of Rs 360 crores per 
year, there being no inflow in the final 
year. 

While such phasing out is too arbi¬ 
trary to be practicable, this level of inflow 
makes nonsense of the claim that over the 
fourth plan net aid has been cut down by 
more than half, as originally envisaged. 
The inflow of aid of Rs 260 crores in 
1974-75 would be double the 1972-73 
level of only Rs 126 crores. But such 
mconsistencies do not worry the commis- 
akm. 

The full implications of rising prices 
of oil and the growing world shortages of 
fertilisers, steel, non-ferrous metals, etc. 
are yet to dawn on the planners. It 
should surprise no one if even the much 
higher level of aid now envisaged is soon 
exceeded. It had better be realised be¬ 
fore it is too late that the balance of pay¬ 
ments position will be more critical in 
the coining years, than now recognised. 

By now one grows sick of picking 
fades in the plan; its technical vulnerabi¬ 
lity is obvious. But tons of technical 
perfection are no guarantee for an 
ounce of fulfilment. We are assured that 
this time things would be different. We 


are told that for first time we have not 
only a technically sound plan, but also a 
‘policy frame* which will underwrite its 
success. The secret of the policy frame 
is to be found in a long-winded chapter 
in the draft plan. It is a virtual inven¬ 
tory of all imaginable policy measures 
that can be tried. A closer scrutiny will 
show that, like the national programme 
of minimum needs, it is no more than an 
exercise in pooling the policy recommen¬ 
dations which, in the past, were assigned 
to chapters on the relevant sectors of 
development. 

A well-conceived policy frame can be 
a step to action. But the policy frame 
envisaged is full of pious hopes and lofty 
aspirations. It is not as if the necessary 
instruments are unavailable. Over the 
years a comprehensive, albeit cumber¬ 
some, regulatory mechanism has been 
built. The crux of the problem is that 
it is not being effectively used, either 
through Jack of will, conflict of interests 
or sheer inefficiency. The policy frame 
would have served some purpose if it had 
made an earnest effort to resolve some of 
the basic policy issues, even if in the abs¬ 
tract. On income policy, price policy, 
fiscal policy etc., what is needed is not 
enunciation of first principles but measu¬ 
res that can be put into practice. What 
use is it to propound that wages must be 
linked to productivity when there is 
not the vaguest idea as to how this can 
be done ? In the same genre is the recom¬ 
mendation that the country must restruc¬ 
ture its energy base switching more 
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and more over to coal, when the require! 
technology is yet to be proved, if noli 
invented. Is the efficiency of the publil 
projects going to increase by repeating 
ad nauseum that it must improve! 
Taxation of agricultural incomes, stiffen, 
levies on the so-called luxury goods, res-T 
traintt>f conspicuous consumption, etci, 
even if accepted, would not be implemen-, 
ted, if the administration of the existing ] 
progressive measures like wealth tax and 
estate duty. Monopolies and Restrictive j 
Trade Practices Act, bank nationalisation, 
take-over of wheat trade is any indication. 

The one major weakness of the plat 1 
proposals is that they do not owe thcii 
raison d’etre to popular urge. Those who 
hold that the present leaders&j^ has missec 
an opportunity to radically reshape its 
policies in the wake of the massive man< 
date of 1971 miss this point. Radical steps 
like bank nationalisation were essentially 
populist gimmicks resorted to by one 
political group to score electoral gains 
over its rivals. The leadership may try to 
buy time through repeat performances. 
But that cannot save the plan. The 
ruling party basically represents the pre¬ 
vailing power structure which is deter¬ 
mined by the existing property relations. 
To seek to alter the consumption and 
production pattern without a basic change 
in the property relations would be naive 
in the extreme. The planning commis- 
sion, with twenty years* experience behind 
it should realise that it is only chasing 
the shadow. But then is not the commis¬ 
sion itself a slice of the establishment 1 


J. C. Johari ^ 

The Liability of Patronage 


Andhra has now a new leader. 
Congressman J, Vengal Rao was minister 
in the state for a time and, as politicians 
go, has had a clean record of public life. 
He is now charged with running the fac¬ 
tion-ridden state as the leader of the 
Congress legislature party and with im¬ 
plementing the fairly complicated for¬ 
mula designed by the Congress high 
command to maintain the unity of the 
Andhra and Telangang regions of the 


state. Like the formula, the selection of] 
the leader is the result of a clumsy poli¬ 
tical compromise. The people were ex< 
pected to see the event as a success fof 
the “integrationists” and to rejoice at tht 
restoration of popular government aftej 
over a year of presidential rule following 
the break-down of the Narasimha Raj 
ministry. But people in the state as wej 
as outsiders are interested not so mucj 
in the fate of the latest Congma cabin^ 
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as in the prospect of the state having a 
stable, responsive and effective govern¬ 
ment. 

The manner and circumstances in 
which Vengal Rao was pitchforked as the 
new chief minister and the reservations 
hich the two major Congress factions 
had about his candidature don’t however 
promise a bright new era. We have had 
the experience of many other states in 
reeent months where the chief ministers 
were not elected by the legislature parties 
but were chosen by the central leaders. 
S.S. Ray in West Bengal and P.C. Sethi 
m Madhya Pradesh have managed to 
survive but Mrs Satpathy in Orissa and 
Ghanshyam Oza in Gujarat could not 
last for long, even though as individuals 
they were 4^;ut above most other con¬ 
tenders to the top post. Narasimha 
Rao in Andhra and Devraj Urs in Mysore 
did not come via Delhi but all the same 
were not the products of a Iree election 
within the stale legislature parties. 
Narasimha Rao could not pull his weight 
and Urs is at the moment neck-deep m 
trouble. R.N. Mirdha who was despat¬ 
ched recently to Rajasthan from Delhi to 
succeed the late Barkatullah Khan was a 
on-starter. Soon thereafter H. N. 
ahuguna landed at Lucknow with a 
plash, having given up his central port- 
olio of communications. Vengal Rao is 
be latest of the central nominees to the 
Congress satraps. Once the nominees are 
lamed, a good deal of propaganda is un- 
eashed and the pretence is maintained 
hat the choice was ‘democratic’, that 
here has been no central ‘intervention’, 
hat the election was ‘unanimous.’ 
olitical terminology has acquired new 
meanings. 

There is no use disguising the fact 
hat in Andhra or in the other states 
here are sharp differences of opinion 
vithin the ruling Congress party on 
[rounds of policies, personalities and pri- 
r ate interests unconnected with the public 
ood. Such conflicts are germane to 
olicies. Hie mechanism of election is a 
gitimate means to bring these diffe- 

I ences into the open to test the relative 
fclidity of divergent views against the 
>llectivc judgement of the voters, 
lections are meant to be contested and, 
ibject to the prescribed rules, contested 
utterly. The soft and unsure men, the 


inefficient and the corrupt are expected 
to be exposed and eliminated through 
them and the men with the better creden¬ 
tials are to emerge. Through a convin¬ 
cing victory in a fair fight, an elected lea¬ 
der should be able to command the 
respect even of his erstwhile opponents. 
The Congress tradition, as it has crysta¬ 
llised over the years, has however been to 
manipulate the elections when these 
involved other parties and within the 
party to avoid elections as far as possible. 
The seeds of this policy were sown even 
before Mrs Gandhi’s arrival on the politi¬ 
cal scene, but she has perfected the 
technique to the extent that Congress 
chief ministers have practically been 
reduced to the status of chief messengers 
of the centre. 

The advantage to the ruling party 
from this perversion of the parliamentary 
norms arc shortlived but obvious. After 
the local factions get exhausted in trying 
to seize power through intensive politic¬ 
king (in which sychophancy and corrup¬ 
tion play a part) the stage is set for an 
ostensibly benign intervention by the high 
command. The formal and prescribed 
procedure of election is of course 
avoided : elections are supposed to be 
ugly. Congress leaders shuttle between 
the state capital and Delhi only to lose in 
the process whatever capacity they had to 
stick to their own convictions. At this 
point, a Congress leader from the centre, 
enjoying the confidence of the prime 
minister is foisted on the state. If for 
some reason that does not work, a com¬ 
promise candidate, (which means a poli¬ 
tical lightweight or a non-entity) is loca¬ 
ted by or on behalf of the central leaders 
and the contending factions are coaxed 
and cajoled, or plainly pressurised, to 
declare their loyalty to the new-fangled 
leader. Abdul Ghafoor in Bihar and 
Vengal Rao in Andhra are examples of 
this kind. Initially such a leader enjoys 
a political influence out of all proportion 
to his stature or standing. His equation 
with the centre enables him to muzzle the 
dissidents. In the first flash of power 
he wields it even more confidently than a 
man elected by popular vote or by a 
party majority. His power acquires an 
extra dimension in that wavering legisla¬ 
tors from other parties and groups 
tend to flock to him on Account of his 


special links with the centre. Hie por¬ 
tion provides an added incentive to pbli* -j 
tical defection. And, if things get out 
hand, he can, without serious fear of * 
contradiction, recommend through the 
governor president’s rule under article 
356 of the constitution. That was what 
Mrs Satpathy did in Orissa, 

A chief minister thriving on the patro¬ 
nage of the prime minister is in a position 
to exercise effective authority not only on 
the government but also over the party- 
men. But in an atmosphere which 
changes unexpectedly due to economic or 
other factors, it is difficult to insulate 
personal relationships from the vagaries 
of political fortune. The moment a 
nominated chief minister tends to lose 
the confidence of the supreme leader, a 
new political situation develops without 
notice and dissentient leaders take advan¬ 
tage of it, imperilling the future of the 
state ministry. Since the induction into 
office of the ministry was based on ex¬ 
pedience rather than principles, the cen¬ 
tral leadership has no particular partia¬ 
lity for its own nominee, once he is 
unable to keep the state safe for it. Thus , 
Congress chief ministers keep coming and 
going. And Congress-run administra¬ 
tions are unable to make much headway 
with their legitimate functions. But that 
does not seem to worry the central leader¬ 
ship so long as the survival of the 
Congress party in the state is possible^ 
State ministries are periodically reconsti¬ 
tuted, almost invariably expanded* 
There are also less demonstrable means 
of maintaining control over partymen 
through a system of reward and punish¬ 
ment. 

The system of appointed chief minis¬ 
ters, rather than of elected ones, is an 
extension of the consensus politics evol¬ 
ved during the Nehru years. There is n6 
evidence that it was his brain-child but 
quite evidently he found it convenient for 
the internal management of the party. 
If he did not have to nominate 
chief ministers, the reason was that there 
were a number of senior Congressmen 
in each state who were leaders in the& 
their own right: B C. Roy in West Bengal* 
G.B. Pant in U.P., R.S. Shukla in M.P., 
Kamaraj in Madras, Morarji Desai in 
Bombay and so on. They stood in tty 
danger of losing in a party election* 


When consensus concerns itself with per¬ 
sonalities rather than policies, it is 
obvious that the leader cannot stand on 
his own strength. 

In the same way as the prime minister 
exercises a kind of invisible de facto 
suzerainty over the state leaders, some of 
the other central leaders, as for instance 
L.N. Mishra, exert a kind of extra-consti¬ 
tutional influence on the politics of their 
‘home states’. Its repercussions are 
even worse than in the case of a state 
chief minister owing his position to the 


prime minister. The political drama in 
Bihar culminating in the decline and 
fall of Kedar Pande’s chief ministership 
was an example of the unequal tussle 
between the state leaders and union 
ministers. 

Nothing can hurt the Congress party’s 
internal strength more than its short¬ 
sighted avoidance of the normal parlia¬ 
mentary procedure of elections to choose 
its leaders. Elections alone can bring out 
the dross and make a difference to its 
present near-total ineffectiveness. 


Prodosh Das Gupta 

The Art That Was 

Following closely on the heels of the local creators is not allowed to disrupt the 


Soviet leader, Leonid Brezhnev, came an 
exhibition of arts and crafts from the 
five Central Asian Soviet republics of 
Uzbekistan, Kirgizia, Tajikistan, Turk¬ 
menia and Kazakhstan, housed in the 
National Gallery of Modern Art. It 
transpired that the exhibition was an 
afterthought, hurriedly arranged to 
synchronise with the visit of the Soviet 
leader. 

Unless as a boost to the political 
background of the Indo-Soviet entente, 
one may wonder if an exhibition so weak 
m character and so badly organised was 
at all necessary from the cultural angle. 
Soviet help and co-operation in science, 
industry and technology may be welcome 
but the Soviet art today after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1917 (not 1914 as mentioned in 
the introduction in the catalogue by the 
gallery director) is a bare manifestation of 
a kind of regimented art evolved under 
the dictation of the ruling coterie in the 
name of social realism. It is common 
knowledge that artists and writers do not 
eiyoy any freedom of expression in that 
country and that any tendency to libera¬ 
lise creative expression is suppressed. 
The rigours of the treatment has been 
twsponsible for this kind of reactionary 
and subverted art. In the name of social 
mlism the old, conservative, academic 
ait is encouraged. The result is a mori¬ 
bund stagnation., from which there seems 
lobe no escape. Any freshness from 


status quo. Many of the free thinking 
artists, like Malevich, Archipenko, 
Chagall, Pevsner, Gabo and Kandinsky, 
found it impossible to carry on with their 
experiments for evolving new expressions 
in art and chose to leave their country 
soon after the revolution. 

It really is a matter of sadness that 
in Russia guidance in art does not 
come from the connoisseurs and artists 
but from the political leaders. The artists 
are being used as an instrument for poli¬ 
tical propaganda to eulogise the commu¬ 
nist ideal. The mass of the people are 
being educated in this principle of social 
realism, beyond which there is no reality 
it seems. To them, a dream is not rea¬ 
lity and any feeling emanating from the 
subconscious or the unconscious has no 
meaning. So, to the Soviet leaders the 
surrealist approach of Klee, Arp, Dali, 
Chirico and many others, is a meaning¬ 
less extravaganza. Even the impressio¬ 
nists or the cubists do not find an access 
into this strictly guarded Soviet art. 
In the dictionary of the Soviets the rigid 
meaning of reality is objective realism— 
the hard facts of life and the physical 
reality of man’s existence. 

This harsh attitude towards creative 
expression has done immense injury to 
the cultural aspect of the people’s life. 
The ennobling, spiritual quality of an 
artist’s creative faculty has been atro¬ 
phied and generations have been made a 



victim to an art which has no charadtf r, 
and far less any ennobling spiritual con¬ 
tent. 


In this background nothing much can 
be expected of the Soviet art. There is 
no fruition of any imaginative faculty^ 
no new vista of expression. The heads 
and figures of Lenin and Stalin and the " 1 
same old hackneyed brawn and bone^ 
of the workers in the factories an.d the 
peasants in the fields equipped with tools, 
machines and tractors cannot make any 
sense today when art has progressed 
considerably during the last century or so. 
During this period of industrial revolu¬ 
tion through pursuit of technology, new 
materials have been introduced for the 
use of mankind. Although many artists 
of the western world have found new 
avenues of expression exploiting 
these materials and have innovated new , 
dimensions in space and form, Sovief 
artists have been kept ignorant of these 
new scopes and dimensions. The purity 
of social realism has been jealously 
guarded and the artists debarred from 
having anything to do with such 
‘decadent’ art. It is curious to find that 
a country such as the Soviet UnioD, 
having made rapid progress in science, 
industry and technology has kept its 
artists in backwardness. 


This exhibition from the five central/! 
Asian Soviet republics, however, seems 
not to have totally fallen prey to rigou- 
rous regimentation. In some items, 
whether in painting, sculpture or graphics, 
suddenly one comes across with a plea¬ 
sant surprise, a spontaneity, a delicacy 
and an emotional content which accor¬ 
ding to the strict principles of social 
realism is not permissible. For example 
in Market in Bukhara Agrijan takes the ^ 
liberty of handling water colour on* 
paper in a fluent style, suggesting only 
briefly the sellers and buyers in easy 
movements of the figures, without going 
into any detail whatsoever and thus 
attaining a freshness. The Kara-Kum 
by Mamedov is a wavy pattern ojtd 
unusual type, suggesting waves of sand 
in a highly decorative manner which has 
only a pictorial value, nothing‘of the ^35 
called social content in it. In Morning 
by Bairamov the artist has taken some j 
liberty in the use of colour, depicting the 
bull in blue and the horse in green. The 



emphasis on vibrant colours on trees and 
house tops in blues and greens appears 
Fauvist, the school much in vogue in 
>post»impressionist France. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, these examples are not "peoples* art" 
ns the mass cannot understand and enjoy 
the delicacy and subtlety of these works. 


** It is surprising to find that the 
ironhand of the Soviet rulers did not 
reach these Soviet republics. Or, does it 
mean that the leadership has a different 
cultural policy towards the republics 
which, having a Muslim influence, are 
culturally different from the mainstream 
of the central units ? Or, is it that the 
political education of the people of 
these states in the ideal of communism 
will be b^^ght about slowly and gradu- 
.. ally ? When we look at most of the other 
^works, this last seems to gain ground. 
Light of a Desert , a linocut by Znamens- 
chikov is a case in point. This linocut 
is a complete hotch potch: the local 
characteristic preference for decorative 
forms and patterns has been marred by 
the introduction of a rigid structure of 
pylons, an emblem perhaps of the rigid 
social reality. 

There are many immature works in 
this exhibition such as Mountains by 
Djumabacv, Valley of the Talas-River 
oy Kasteev, Yaks by Hushvahtov. On 
the other hand we have glimpses of a 
few good works, too. Lullaby, a litho¬ 
graph by Sidorkin, is a delicate piece of 
work where the emotion between the 
mother and the child has been admirably 
brought out. The composition is com¬ 
pact and the drawing is effective. The 
Golden Fleece and The Rainbow by Kuz- 
ovkio are^wo good examples in colour 
' lithograph. The unusual composition in 
The Rainbow is particularly praiseworthy. 
Three linocuts. Illustration for a Novel , 
are good and neat works. The graphic 
section seems to have practically raised 
the status of the show from an ignoble 
'^fcpth. Only five sculptures have been 
^ shown in this exhibition, of which Head 
of a Girl by Dosmagambetov is a sensitive 
* 

One doubts if this kind of special 
exhibition will really promote the cause 
Of modem art in the country, as is the 
. gallery’s avowed aim, especially art that 
f was modem decades ago. 
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JjOTTINGS 

□ That the Human Rights Day on 10 
December should have passed its 25th 
anniversary unnoticed in this part of the 
world is a comment on our times. The 
faith that needs to be reaffirmed has 
grown cynical. Succeeding generations 
haven't been saved from the scourge of 
war as the UN's founding fathers hoped ; 
nor are the dignity and worth of the 
human person universally respected, nor 
the equal rights of men and women, of 
nations large and small, invariably protec¬ 
ted. Few governments today acknowledge 
as more fundamental than their self- 
interest the right of the individual to 
life, liberty, security to person and fair 
public hearing by an independent tribu¬ 
nal, his freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
detention and exile, his freedom of 
thought, conscience, religion, peaceful 
assembly and association—not to speak 
of his right to social security, work, edu¬ 
cation, participation in cultural life, 
enjoyment of arts and sharing in scientific 
advancement. Society increasingly centres 
on and is controlled by the state. 
Governments talk sometimes of the 
rights of the individual. But it is no 
part of their ethos to respect them. Now 
they do not even talk. 

O For once, this paper does not feel 
apologetic for having speculated wrongly 
cm the Danish elections which went ber¬ 
serk earlier this month (DW 29 Nov ’73). 
In the 179-member folketing, there will 
now be 10 parties, instead of 5. The 
premier-to-be, Mogens Glistrup, leads his 
Progress party with 28 seats, wrenched 
mainly from the Conservatives who lost 
15 seats to be left with 16. The ruling 
Social Democrats are sliced from 70 to 
46. The left-wing Socialist People’s party 
has lost but the Communists have corres¬ 
pondingly gained. New groups like the 
Christian and Single Tax parties have 
merged. The election is a swing neither 
the left nor the right but a plain 
/.protest against inflation of prices and 
tenes» Glistrup’s anti-tax, anti-army, 
slogan is a kind of 



anarchist’s dream and may well remain 
one. But even he admits that Denmark is 
nothing if not a welfare state. Perhaps the 
world outside is more upset over the elec¬ 
tion results than the non-volatile Danes. 

□ Through the thousands of words written 
of David Ben-Gurion after 1 December 
when he died, combativeness emerges as 
his main trait. The enemy was not the 
Germans or Arabs but adversity. For 
starting, at the age of 17, a socialist 
group at Warsaw, the Tzarist regime 
expelled him. He exiled himself to 
Palestine in 1906. There he worked as a 
farm hand, organised a group of armed 
guards for defending agricultural settle¬ 
ments, founded the Labour Party (still in 
power), gave himself some education in 
Constantinople. On the outbreak of war, 
the Ottoman Turks exiled him to the US. 
He returned after the war, to found a 
powerful trade union and after years of 
struggle, (together with Israel’s intel¬ 
lectual founders, Theodore Herzl and 
Chaim Weizmann), the new state. As 
prime minister almost continuously from 
1948 to 1963 and through the later years 
of relative retirement, he found his own 
achievements never quite enough and 
many of his colleagues (e.g. Lavon and 
Eshkol) seriously wanting. He fought 
against and contained the political power 
of a military elite. He could not foresee, 
but lived to see, that even in its external 
relations, it is futile to base Israel’s 
strength solely on military power. 

□ There is a constitutional bar to retired 
supreme court judges practising law any¬ 
where and retired judges of the high 
court practising in their own courts. 
That leaves the latter a whole wide field 
open : all the high courts other than their 
own plus the supreme court. Today, 
you rub shoulders in court corridors with 
ageing lawyers who you later discover 
were justices and chief justices once upon 
a time in Allahabad, Mysore, Calcutta 
or Cochin. Not all of them thrive. A 
fall in living standards is visible. Age is 
against them. Their earlier experience at 
the bar, if any, has to be summoned up 
for moral support, from a distant past 
to a changed context. Some painful re¬ 
adjustment is also necessary to the new 
norms of justice evolving under official 
auspices. All told, these ex-judges owed 
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themselves some well-earned rest in Some 
quiet corner of our beautiful countryside, 
and life shouldn’t then have been too 
uncomfortable on their not inconsider¬ 
able retirement benefits. But running the 
rat race is the current culture; over¬ 
crowding in every bus and profession the 
prevailing pattern. One sympathises with, 
not the judge returned like a bad coin to 
to the bar, but the young lawyer facing 
unexpected roadblocks to his career. 

□ All is well that ends somehow. India 
has had relations with the two Koreas 
ever since our troops policed the peace 
after the 1950 war. Finally last week, 
the consular representation of the two 
countries in Delhi was upgraded to 
the status of full-fledged embjygjps. And 
all the three sides seem happy. Like the 
other two countries divided by war, j 
Germany and Vietnam, the bifurcation 
of Korea has also been formalised 
with the disbandment of the UN com¬ 
mission for the unification and rehabili¬ 
tation of Korea (UNCURK). All talk 
about unification through peaceful means 
and without outside interference rings 
hollow. Park Chung Hee and Kim II Sung 
can now shake hands across the 38th 
parallel and say with a clean conscience : 
Divided we stand. Perhaps cooperation 
can now start. Both the Germany’s are j 
in the UN, but not yet the Vietnams, nor 
the Koreas. A trend is discernible 
everywhere towards smaller states. That 
message ought not to be lost on the 
large federations of our time : India, 
USSR, China, USA. The rulers like 
ever-widening jurisdictions; but the ruled 
tend clannishly towards smaller clusters. 
Wider communities are c!esirab|e but can 

be supported only by autonomous con¬ 
stituents. 

□ Passers-by had noticed and news¬ 
papers recorded how government staff- 
cars (and those of statutory boards and 
public sector companies) had a weak¬ 
ness for waiting outside schools to pick 
up children and for ladies to emerge^ 
from shops. Those were days when the 
cost of petrol would not have bent the 
government budget. Now that* it has^ 
nearly doubled aud may be on the way 
to trebling, office cars cover the week¬ 
ends too: visits to friends without expense 
accounts and outings in the winter sun. 

Nomad 




the week that was 


** □ After 325 days of president’s rule a 
15-member ministry headed by J. Vengal 
Rao has been sworn in, in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. At its first meeting the new cabinet 
approved the draft bill prepared by the 
union home ministry to amend the consti¬ 
tution empowering the president to issue 
orders for the implementation of the 
6-point formula. 

□ The chief ministers at the meeting of 
the National Development Council have 
unanimoq|ly endorsed the objectives and 
strategy development in the fifth five 
year plan. They also unanimously held 
that the size of the plan—Rs 53,411 
cfores—and thfc* 5.5 per cent rate of 
growth estimated by the plan were the 
minimun for the removal of poverty and 
the achievement of self reliance. Another 
meeting of the NDC will be held in 
February to determine the pattern and 
quantum of central assistance to states. 

□ Syrian and Israeli forces have dashed 
on at the Golan Heights front. Israel has 
said it will not sit down to talks with Syria 

^until the Syrians submit a list of Israeli 
prisoners of war. Cairo has reported 
that 46 incidents mainly involving small 
arms fire have occurcd on the ceasfire 
line at the Suez Canal front. 

□ On its 17th day the Indian Airlines 
.lockout was partially lifted : for about 
2500 technicians with whose leaders the 
management signed an agreement on 
ending Wlfcteful work practices. The lock- 
out in the case of the other technicians 
continues. 

□ The four day talks between Britain, 
the Republic of Ireland and the newly 
created Northern Ireland executive have 
resulted in agreement to set up a council 

p^thfttwill have some powers over rhe 
whole of Ireland. 

O The U. S. house appropriations com- 

**xnittee *has approved a $5800 million 
foreign assistance bill. The approval 
includes that of all or most of the presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon’s request for $2200 
million to help Israel reconstruct its war- 
affected economy. 


□ The Zambian president Kenneth 
Kaunda has been re-elected for a third 
term of office. 

□ Nepal has assured India that the ban 
on foreign firms in the kingdom carrying 
out export and import transactions does 
not involve India. 

□ An anti-Congress mini-front compris¬ 
ing the BKD, the Muslim Majlis and the 
SSP has been formally formed in Luck¬ 
now under the leadership of the BKD 
chairman Charan Singh. 

□ In an effort to curb deficit financing 
the government has announced floatation 
of market loans totalling Rsll5crores 
over what was provided for this year’s 
budget. Taken together with the two 
bouts of market borrowing earlier this 
year, the government estimates it will 
raise Rs 1034.74 crores this year against 
the budgetary target of Rs 880 crores. 

□ The EEC council of ministers has 
finally approved in principle the draft of 
a commercial cooperation agreement 
with India. The 5 year agreement which is 
expected to be signed by the Indian and 
EEC representatives later this month 
lays down the general framework of 
economic cooperation with the EEC. 

□ India has decided to have full fledged 
diplomatic relations with both North and 
South Korea. 

□ About two-thirds of the PL 480 
rupee funds are to be made available to 
support India’s fifth plan, under a US- 
India agrement. The remaining third, 
Rs 1000 million, interest free, is to be 
spent by the US administration over 15 
years on the US missions in India. 

□ The army has been alerted in Meerut, 
curfew reimposed and orders issued to 
shoot on sight any person suspected of 
‘mischief’. Incidents of stabbing and 
attempted arson had taken place during 
the earlier period of curfew imposed after 
communal rioting in tfce town. Allahabad 
is reported to be quiet after reimposition 
of curfew for the thirdjday after similar 
riots broke out. 
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□ A pertinent question was asked of a 
motoring enthusiast in New Delhi by an 
MP the other day. “When a car is run 
on alcohol,” he inquired, “will it run 
smoothly on the road or land in a ditch V 
“That”, replied the wise one, “depends 
on the driver’s share of the new fuel.” 

□ The other day the postman delivered 
a postcard bearing the maiden name of 
toy sister who got married a year ago. 
The postmark was 23-12-67. This letter, 
with its clearly written address, was de¬ 
livered on 2-11-73. So here is a word of 
encouragement to those who complain 
about lost letters and parcels. Do not 
give up hope. 

□ Of course I overwork. Everyone does 
who enjoys his work.—Harold Wilson. 

□ A bridge does not lose its importance 
because it has been crossed.—Chou En-lai 

□ The chief trade representative of the 
USSR in India said that 1.5 million 
books would be exported to India next 
year. 

Q They grumble but the people of Bom¬ 
bay will perhaps put up with the proposed 
increase in electricity rates, as they have 
with an almost unending succession of 
hardships. But whoever thought of in¬ 
troducing the higher electricity tariff from 
January 26, Republic Day, cannot be 
congratulated on his sense of timing. 

□ Kay Finch, a slimming expert, advises, 
“The best reducing exercise is to shake 
the head violently from side to side when 
offered a second helping.” 

□ World wheat production will hit a 
itcord 338 million tons this year, 13 
million tons more than expected, the 
International Wheat Council estimated. 

.Q Comets are superstitiously associated 
with the death of rulers or the end of 
dynasties. Halley’s comet which last 
appeared in 1910 coincided with King 
Sdward Vli’s death. Its appearance in 
■$4 BC saw the death of Julius Caesar, 
/.And it also appeared in 1066 when 
Ihe Normans invaded Britain. The 


deaths of Constantine, Attila and Mu- 
hammad ( 632 A. D.) and Richard the 
First of England (1199) are supposed to 
have coincided with the appearance of 
comets. 

□ A section of Sri Lanka’s Buddhist 
monks have decided to join the opposi¬ 
tion campaign demanding the restoration 
of the rice ration which was slashed by 
the Bandaranaike Government from 1.8 
kg a week to 450 gm from October. 

□ About 50 blind men from the work¬ 
shop for the blind in Worli, Central 
Bombay, waving red flags, marched to 
the venue of the fourth Asian conference 
on work for the blind, demanding an 
increase in their wages and improved 
living conditions. 

□ A British commander has said the 
outlawed Irish Republican Army has 
been equipped with Soviet-made surface- 
to-air missiles used with deadly effecti¬ 
veness during the recent West Asia war. 

□ Space officials have predicted that 
the solar system will be almost fully 
explored by the end of the eighties but it 
will probably be the turn of the century 
before man sets foot on Mars or Venus 
as he did on the moon. 

□ Adulterators have killed at least 1,063 
people in the country this year. 

□ Fist fights broke out in Kuwait’s 
Parliament during a debate on polygamy. 
Almost all of the 50 legislators took 
part in a ten-minute brawl, trading 
punches and slashing at each other with 
ekals, the black camel hair ropes which 
hold the traditional Arab male headdress. 
The fighting was sparked when Youssef 
Rifai angrily insisted that Kuwaiti men 
are entitled to four wives in accordance 
with Islamic law, a view heatedly opposed 
by those trying to give women more free¬ 
dom in Kuwaiti life. 

□ The salary, allowances and various 
amenties enjoyed by a member of parlia¬ 
ment cost the exchequer about Rs 5,000 
a month. At the present rate of exchange, 
it costsfBritain and India about the same 
to maintain their MPs. 

□ A strange meeting between a monkey 
and a dog every day in Bangalore is 
attracting a large number of people. 


' tMi1973 

According to the residents of the area, 
the monkey awaits the dog’s arrival On 
the same road between 9.30 a. m. and 
10.30 a.m. Then the dog takes the mon¬ 
key for a ride. 

□ The Government will ban shortly the * 
sale of paan wrapped in silver leaf. The 
government proposes to ban on healthy 
grounds the use of silver leaves* in 
foodstuff. 

□ The American sociologist, Professor 
Edward Shils, author of The Indian In¬ 
tellectuals , has observed that students in 
India are “extraordinarily childlike, with 
all the melting tenderness of children, 
terribly shy, soft-eyed, gentle, fragile and 
very quick to smile. Their voices are 
soft, their movements light, ehfftic, lamb¬ 
like”. Would that the learned professor 
had visited Central High School in 
Trivandrum where lathi-wielding police¬ 
men stand guard at the entrance to each 
classroom to maintain a semblance of 
order and provide security to the much- 
harassed teachers, especially if of the 
fair sex. 

□ A friend abroad sent me a tetter. He 
did not mention the name of the town, 
let alone the pin code. But from what¬ 
ever little information it got ffom the 
address, the postal department sent it to 
the different IlTs in a selected sentence. 
Finally it reached me bearing post 
marks of four IITs. In the process, it 
took only 8 days. 

□ Nearly four divisions of the Pakistan 
Army are now involved in the conflict in 
Baluchistan which has spread over an 
area of 40,000 sq miles and involves 
tribes previously uninvolved* 

□ The minister of state for planning 

Mohan Dharia admitted in thO jJBLajya 
Sabha that the per capita consumption 
of the lowest stratum of society in the 
country had remained static for the past 
few years. Krishan Kant said the con¬ 
sumption of the lowest five per cent of. 
the population had in fact declined and 
had not remained static as the minister 
had claimed. « 

□ The mayor of the Chilean town of 
Punta Arenas has announced that Santa 
Claus will be granted a safe-conduct to 
pass through military checkpoints during 
the country *8 emergency ouftew# 







The Economy 


Oil and Avarice 

The scare created by the reported 
decision of Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
to auction their oil to the highest bidder 
would serve a useful purpose if it helps 
to advance the dates of commissioning 
of our Bongaigaon (Assam) and Mathura 
(UP) refineries and intensified the oil 
exploration effort of the ONGC. Minister 
Barooah counselled patience by pointing 
out that Russia drilled in Siberia for a 
couple ft£pdecades before it struck oil. 
But if that be an indication of the time 
India would take to improve its self- 
reliance, it is something to worry over. 
The scope for speculation and profiteer¬ 
ing is clear from Nigeria s ability to sell 
crude oil at $ 16 a barrel when the world 
market price was a little over § 4. But 
even the price of $ 4 (which is much 
higher than the rate at which India has 
contracted for its current import require¬ 
ments of 16 mn tons) would have a 
crippling effect on the economy. Earlier 
this year, the import price was only 
g 1.26. The oil weapon was intended by 
countries like Libya and Iraq to be used 
against Israel and her western allies. 
Saudi Arabia’s Faisal thinks that the 
holy city of Jerusalem can be freed by 
pressurising his helpless buyers. Iran is 
not losing its sleep over Palestine or 
Jerusalem and for it the uses of oil are 
more mundane. Indonesia and Malaysia 
who toj^are surplus in oil are in no 
mood to share their oil with their ASEAN 
partners. The producing countries are 
out for money. The moneyed nations 
can foot the unconscionable bill. And 
that leaves out the poorer ones of the 
third world. And by indirectly engineer¬ 
ing a recession in Europe and elsewhere, 
- the oil producers may find they have 
outsmarted themselves. 

. Hopeful Harvests 

^ Not all dramatic developments are for 
the worse. In mid-1973 the FAO, 
alarmed at world food stocks hitting 
rock bottom, was pleading for a world 


grain reserve. The stock levels are no 
longer dangerous. Agricultural produc¬ 
tion in 1973 is expected to be better than 
in the previous year by 2 to 3 per cent. 
The shortage in 1972 was caused mainly 
by the poor harvest in USSR (due to 
bad weather conditions) of only 168 mn 
tons of grain, compared to 187 mn tons 
in 1971. For 1973, it is put at 215 mn 
tons (which apparently made the 2 mn 
ton wheat loan to India possible). 
India’s contribution in the last three 
years fell from 108 mn tons in 1970-71 to 
95 mn tons in 1972-73. China’s output 
in 1973 has been estimated variously 
between 200 and 250 mn tons, but the 
latest unofficial estimates predict it to be 
higher than in the previous year. But 
prices are refusing to fall. In 1972-73, 
the wheat price trebled as a consequence 
of massive purchases by USSR of nearly 
30 mn tons from Australia, Canada, 
France, Sweden and the US. The year 
1972 also witnessed a reduction by about 
3 per cent in the food consumption of the 
poorest stratum of the population in the 
developing countries. 

Cashew : Out of the Frying Pan 
A few weeks ago, until all the 25 
cashew factories run by the Kerala govern¬ 
ment and 160 of the 185 private owned 
factories in the state were closed down for 
want of raw nuts, India used to supply 
75 per cent of the world's cashew require¬ 
ments. But India is dependent on the 
import of raw nuts from Tanzania, Kenya 
and Portugese East Africa. Kerala pro¬ 
cesses, for instance, 250,000 tons of nuts 
while its own cashew crop yields only a 
tenth of this quantity. Tanzania, the 
main source of supply, has now tightened 
the screw by increasing the price, despite 
existing contractual terms, from £110 a 
ton to £ 135. And the African countries 
are able to sell cashew kernel of better 
quality to European and American 
markets at a cheaper price than India’s. 
So India is outpaced in the foreign 
market in terms of quantity, price and 
quality. At this juncture, the central 
government did its bit by increasing the 
excise duty on tin-plate containers used 
by the cashew industry. While it is true 
that export earnings from cashew have 
increased to Rs 68 crores in 1972-73, 
quantitatively, exports have been declin¬ 
ing. Also the new inflow of foreign 


■ ■■ " 

exchange, after allowing for the import 
of raw nuts, is only half the total : 
earnings. And out of that two-thif4^ , 
represent exports to the rupee area. 
means that only a sixth of the total / 
port earnings is the net gain in terms of . 
freely convertible foreign exchange. The 
cashew industry is labour intensive; blit 
selective mechanisation can increase its 
productivity. Cashew cultivation needs 
very little tending. Kerala, Karnataka and 
possibly some other states have the right 
soil and climate for it. The minimum 
economic size of a plantation is said to 
be 75 acres. Recognising cashew m a 
plantation industry, a quick effort to 
increase its acreage and help to the pro¬ 
cessing industry to tide over the present 
difficulty are the least the government 
ought to do. Kerala has taken up a 
scheme to start cashew cultivation in 
10,000 acres. That is not over-ambi¬ 
tious ; last June the Kerala Cashew 
Development Corporation had suggested 
(DW 21 June 1973) bringing one lakh 
acres under cultivation at a cost of 
Rs 8.5 crores. 

Wisdom on Computers 
The report of a ECAFE working 
group on computer technology in the 
metallurgical industry shows (reminding 
one of the Indian government’s committee 
on automation in 1972) that an automatic 
enthusiasm for computers can counter the 
very aims of automation, namely to re¬ 
duce industrial costs and increase output* 
What is true in a developed country need 
not hold good in an underdeveloped coun¬ 
try. The success of computer application 
depends on a proper system designed to 
suit the plant layout and process techno¬ 
logy, Well-trained systems analysts are 
essential. The investment for compute^ 
rising thus becomes high and industrial 
costs may go up, instead of down. In 
India there are probably around 150 com* 
puters—some of them at least criminally 
under-utilised, for a variety of reasons! 
lack of load, lack of preparation to adap] 
the job to the computer, lack of know 
ledge about the type of computer needed 
Many who have a computer do not negj 
it all for themselves, and possibly mm 
who need one do not have it. In Japai| 
six large steel companies have sogne ;4$ 
computers between them ; 3 to 5 per cgj 
(to page 19) 






Dance - Drama 


URVASHI 

By Ramdhari Singh Dinkar 
Presented by the Bharatiya Kala 
Kendra 

“If only a poet could be born who 
could find a way to express the dreams 
of Eliot and Rilke with the simplicity 
of Tulsidas”, says Dinkar. Urvashi 
possesses that simplicity : a pleasing lilt 
of a language within the common grasp. 
Of course, the dreams are different. 
Dinkar’s conflict in Urvashi is an out¬ 
come of an ancient heritage. It is the 
Hindu’s search of the hereafter, within 
the narrow confines of the terrestrial. 
Urvashi is Puruvara’s opposite number 
in this conflict. She is divine but she 
has given up divinity to be able to ex¬ 
perience the pulsation of being a complete 
woman. Puruvara’s craving for her finds 
expression in a constantly disturbed love- 
making, for the body does not satiate. 
Hk quest goes on till he learns that he 
has a son. The knowledge was kept 
from him because Urvashi knew he would 
renounce everything once he felt his 
earthly obligations fulfilled. This con¬ 
cept of carrying on the line is again a 
mixture of the here and the hereafter. 
Puruvara’s serenity achieved in complete 
renunciation while still bearing the bodily 
burden, is a beautiful study in contrast, 
against the anguish of a hungry 
Urvashi, who is ultimately vanquished 
by her own passion for existence. Here 
it is not so much the quality of the per¬ 
formers’ skill, as the verse, the music 
and the choreographer’s art, that need 
to be admired. 

The performers are at their best in 
the love-making. Poetry, passion and 
exquisite limb formation flow unrest¬ 
rained. Especially alluring is the stance 
that the lovers take when they go off to 
sleep, immersed in the voluptuousness of 
love’s longings. Puruvara’s “yearning 
for the afar’ breaks the magical spell of 
rhythm and grace. Often, the dance 
director has to save this aspect of 
IhuforVara’s interpretation from becoming 


ludicrous. Urvashi's sorrow, though not 
so ineffectual, is alio not as poignant as 
her depiction of passion. 

The pageantry presented by a mellow 
merger of pastel shades with a touch of 
maroon and saffron, is quite fascinating. 
Also competent and artistic are the slides 
projected on the white screen at the back. 
They are slanting images trailing into 
blurred impressions of the sky, the 
branches and sometimes Khajurao-type 
sculptures. 

The orchestra is rich in tonal quality— 
very pleasing to the ear. It could have 
been softer during recitation. The recit¬ 
ation thus, is a bit out of focus. The 
voices however are deep and trained. 

□ REETA SONDH1 


Music & Dance 


Electronic music is already a reality. 
Can we also have dance inspired by elec¬ 
tronics? Some experts in electronics 
may now be able to explore the possibi¬ 
lity. A programme featuring four classi¬ 
cal dance forms of India was presented 
at the Kamani Auditorium for the dele¬ 
gates of the seventh Asia electronics con¬ 
ference and third general assembly of the 
Asia electronics union. 

Indrani Rehman gave the most con¬ 
vincing demonstration of how simple 
movements of the hands, face and body 
can become articulate dance gestures. 
This she did as she stood before the mike 
and explained the theme of her Manduka 
Shabdam in Kuchipudi. This was before 
she did the whole item in detail, with 
accompaniment. The frog, the water, 
the lotus, the beauty of Mandodari, the 
arrogance of Ravana, were all sketched 
as in a cartoon or a caricature (without 
the sarcasm) with one line bringing out 
the characteristic expression or move¬ 
ment. Even in the actual dancing of the 
item, there was continuity, flow, and a 
simplicity that comes after much 
experience. 

Swapna Sundari, who presented 
Krishna Shabdaip in Kuchipudi, can as yet 
be called only a promising oung dancer. 



Coming itfter Indrani it Was naturally 4 
problem for her to establish the right 
mood. That she has learnt well and had 
practised is evident. 

Presenting Bharatnatyam and Kathak 
were Kanaka, and the Devi Lal-Durga, 
Lai team. 

Theirs were competent items, but 
they were exactly the same, and danced 
neither better nor worse, as when they 
were presented by the same artists at the 
Akshara theatre, and earlier reviewed on 
this page. 

A surprisingly good vocal recital came 
from Sunanda Sen, a past student of the 
Delhi University music faculty. What 
she sang was much above the standard 
of most students. She has a voice 

and easy manner of singing. She deve¬ 
loped her Shy am Kalyan in roopak tacd 
with confidence, although there can be 
some debate about the construction of 
the raga. In Sunanda’s singing it was 
just Shudh Sarang with shudh ga. At 
one place there was even a suggestion of 
komal ni> whether deliberate or accidental 
one could not decide. In the drut khayal 
the taans had clarity and flow. 

The sitar recital by Raj Kumar 
Sharma, also a product of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity was of acceptable standard. He 
seemed well grounded in instrumental 
technique, as well as in the Puriya dhana - 
shree he played, although the komal dha 
was mostly at a higher pitch than it 
should be. All told, if the university 
produces this standard of students, one 
feels that there is yet hope that a good 
singer or musician will arise. 

□ AMARJEET SINGH 



Many of the things that have long 
symbolised India in the mind of the west 
are still being focussed on in our official 
literature. It is no surprise then that 
there was a preponderance of elephants, 
marketplaces and snake charmers—but, 
perhaps symptomatic of their gradual 
extinction, no tigers—in the 85 pictures* 
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mainly paintings and linocuts, on India 
by Polish children who have never been 
to this country, exhibited at the art 
gallery of the Haryana emporium. 
There were also a number of modern 
^street scenes, almost invariably with a cow 
amidst the cars and buses and, perhaps 
inspired by illustrations in story books or 
Pakeezah, dancing girls. Only two of the 
young painters have evidently been affec¬ 
ted by the social realism that pervades, 
as it is expected to, art in eastern 
Europe : Janusz Tarasiewicz’s The Indus¬ 
trial Plant , a very striking and balanced 
work in yellow ochre and blue-grey ; and 
Jolanta Tomicka’s Lady Doctor. Almost 
all the works had clamourous colour, not 
so much p r obably because it is character¬ 
istic still in European minds of the 
‘exotic east’, but because it is intrinsically 
^ childlike. The obvious converse was 
Anna Kaklus* A Village Woman , created 
of sober, almost hopeless, shades of 
gloom. The exception to the majority— 
slightly individualised reproductions of 
pictures in publications—was Fruit Market 
by 9-year-old Ewa Trajer, an appealing 
outcome of a picture seen and filtered 
through the idiosyncratic imagination 
of a child. Technically, two of the most 
attractive were Amadeusz Laskowski’s 
Bullock Elephant and Lidia Domaszewicz’ 
" In the Village , both of which grew from 
accumulations of thin strokes of oil paint 
in varied hues. Extremely striking was A 
Temple by Jan Szezensy—only, it happe¬ 
ned to be a picture of a North African 
gate constructed in the moorish style. 
The exhibition was an unusual experience 
because of the curiousity stimulated by 
the nature of the theme and the circum¬ 
stances offeie artists who had never seen 
k, in reality what they had painted. 


THEATRE 


I THE TROJAN WOMEN 

By Euripedes 

Presented by Lady Shri Ram College 

The word for Barry John’s design 
and direction of The Trojan Women is 


‘effective*. Movements, stage settings, 
lights, costumes (excellent) were used 
aesthetically to bring action into tragic 
relief. Indeed the artistic effects may 
have been distracting, but without them 
it would have been impossible to main¬ 
tain interest in a play which is essentially 
static in nature. 

The play itself is a strange one. In a 
way it is a very modern play, demanding 
an audience liberated from the mores of 
conventional drama. Nothing happens 
but the gradual unfolding of horror, as 
piecemeal the full facts of the tragedy 
gather. Troy has fallen, the men are 
dead and the women await their fate— 
slavery—though the loss is more than 
of possible pride. The play focuses on 
four women of Troy’s ruling house who 
stand highlighted against the backdrop 
of the ruins of the Trojan defeat. 

At the centre of it is Hecuba, dead 
Priam’s wife, queen of conquered Troy, 
mother of the memory of fifty sons. In 
her the tragedy is consummated, with 
her it is identified. Abha Sood is hardly 
to be blamed for being unable to carry 
off such a difficult role, but speaking in 
a monotone did not help. Though 
Lillette Keswani’s performance as Andro¬ 
mache was brief, she did it well; often 
violently so. Meera Sundaram may have 
looked like Cassandra but her attempt 
at intensity was as much a strain on the 
audience as it probably was on her throat. 
Jyotsna Jamwal (Helen) was pretty but 
could hardly cope with the myth; the 
preciseness of her delivery, however, was 
admirable. The women of the chorus 
were delightful in both speech and 
movement, and besides Anjali Moitra and 
Radhika Singh, more deserve mention 
than is possible. 

When the play was first done the 
memory of Grecian atrocities in the city 
of Melos was fresh guilt m the peoples’ 
mind. Sadly enough, over 2000 years 
later, the play has not lost its relev¬ 
ance—reason enough to hold our interest, 
though this production offered a lot 
more. 

□ V.T. 



Television 



We have a fair number of TV critic* 
in this country. But unluckily enough* 


the harshness of their criticism is greater ' 
than the scope of our small TV enterprise 
would warrant. One does not of course 
deny the necessity of criticism: that of 
developing good taste and maintaining 
a high standard. But our TV critics 
keep crossing the line between 
genuine criticism and outright malicious* 
ness. Just as there are two kinds 
of laughter, one which springs out 
of clear healthy joy at the comedy of 
life and one out of malicious glee at 
others* misfortunes, so too are there two 
kinds of criticism. Our critics keep 
analysing TV so harshly that they over¬ 
look the significance of their role as 
critics. They should, by their analysis^ 
encourage a climate in which this power* 
ful mediumjean function effectively, ins¬ 
tead of discouraging both artists and 
viewers. Their role is not only to upbraid* 
when necessary the bad taste of the anti* 
sts and the haphazard administration of 
AIR but also to animate the passive 
viewer, who takes most of what TV 
gives out, lying down. Critics should 
show severity at times but mainly ea* , 
couragement and restraint. 

Why is this writer suddenly attacking 
the critics? Because anyone with imai* ; 
gination must realise the numerous 
difficulties that the TV artist has to en¬ 
counter day in and day out. How touch 
scope have these artists to exercise their 
talents in a TV framework which is neatly 
limited to education and government 
propaganda? One can recall only twO / 
or three programmes which reflect any 
kind of vivacity and they too are be¬ 
coming monotonous. It is ironic thgsfc;. 
while in other countries TV threatened : 
and triumphed over the big screen* Jthe ! 
most popular programme on our TV pre 
feature Aims and Chitrahaar. 

Why is this so ? The preparers of, for 
instance Krishi Darshan, ostensibly the" 
most important of our programmes, eeth j 
not improve their programme since thpy 
(to page 19) . v $ 
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|BOOKS 

The Jungle of Customs Law and 
Procedures 

By H.L. Mansukhani 
Vikas 

712 pages Rs 65 

For the traveller returning home, 
‘customs’ means harassment by an official 
in uniform who rummages through neatly 
packed clothes, asks inconvenient ques¬ 
tions and insists on weary form-filling. 
To the businessman, customs law and 
procedure add up to a maze of complex 
provisions and intricate situations, which 
can sometftnes lead to heavy penalties 
and unwelcome confiscation of badly 
needed imports. It is Mansukhani’s aim 
in this book to explain and simplify 
the law and administration relating to 
customs. By and large, he succeeds. 
The book contains useful discussion of 
privileges, penalties and practices, judicial 
pronouncements, some celebrated cases 
and definitions. 

The book is a sequel, or rather a 
companion volume, to the author's earlier 
work, The Jungle of Import Trade Law . 
Mansukhani’s literary leanings, of 
which he makes more than a mention in 
the preface, perhaps save the book from 
being yet another dull commentary on 
dry-as-dust customs law. But that is not 
of much relevance to a work of this kind 
where accuracyJis perhaps the important 
attribute a serious reader looks for. 
Despite the novelty of his treatment of 
the subject, there are a few inaccuracies, 
not alt of which arise from printing 
errors. This is rather unfortunate be¬ 
cause the book is designed to be used 
n*t so much by the general reader as by 
students and’practitioners of customs law. 
For example, a book published in 1973 
should not be referring to ‘principal 
appraiser', a post abolished some three 
years ago. Again, the clarification regard¬ 
ing the basis of division of appellate work 
between “collector” and “appellate collec¬ 
tor” does not reflect the correct position, 



which is that all appeals against orders 
of officers below the rank of collector 
go to the appellate collector for disposal. 
Where the terms ‘entry inwards’ 
and ‘entry outwards’ have been 
defined, there is clearly some mix-up : 
‘entry inwards’ is the arrival of the vessel 
and not its departure. Then again, the 
book does not appear uptodate regarding 
case law : for instance, the Supreme 
Court’s judgement of 1971 in Charamdas 
Malhotra vs Assistant Collector of 
Customs has altered the law in respect 
of section 110 of the customs act; the 
position as given in chapter 34 is thus no 
longer correct. 

But for these deficiencies, which one 
was surprised to come across, Man¬ 
sukhani’s work is an impressive contri¬ 
bution to the understanding of the 
working of customs law and procedures 
and their regulatory role in the economy. 

□ K. P. K. 


The Story of Indira 

By Shakuntala Masani 
Vikas 

164 pages Rs 15 

Unlike many biographies for children, 
Masani’s begins like a novel. But she 
does not sustain the interest which she 
may instil in the reader from the outset, 
for her narration is generally sluggish, 
slowed down even more by her repeated 
attempts to say in so many words how 
lovable, courageous, etc, etc, Indira was 
and is; Mrs Gandhi may display these 
qualities in private but such desperate 
praise counters the effect Masani would 
have. Her writing is laboured and dis¬ 
jointed, brittle with incorrect English, 
cliches and Congress jargon, (e.g. “There 
was a civil war in Spain where a Repub¬ 
lican Socialist Government was fighting 
against ruthless fascist forces of re¬ 
action”.) It is despite rather than because 
of any effort by Masani that a certain 
animation is sometimes communicated. 
It is probably a universality intrinsic to 
the experiences that makes us feel the 
grimness of prison life or the cheerfulness 
of the camaraderie that can develop de¬ 
spite it; or the mortification of hearing 
shouted as one nervously attempts 6 first 
public speech “She doesn’4 speak, she 


squeaks”. One feels too the anguish 
attending a child’s decision to burn her 
favourite doll because it is foreign-made. 

A certain effervescence evades the list-; 
lessness of the lines on Feroze Gandhi, 
the unmanageably mischievous child, the , ^ 
schoolboy who went bicycling instead of 
attending classes, the adolescent who 
joined demonstrations only to defy " 
orders—even going to them when his 
aunt had tried to stop him by removing 
his clothes, in his underwear! Anecdotes 
such as these, or the one about Indira 
at a party offering Sir Stafford with a 
slip of the tongue some “potato Cripps”, 
are sure to appeal to children. Yet they 
can hardly make up for the book’s basic 
dullness. 

The work seems to have been, if no* , 
written in a hurry, published in hast** 
(to coincide with Mrs Gandhi’s birth¬ 
day ?). The product has none of tht 
aesthetic finesse one has come to expec* 
of Vikas. Any child reader is likely to 
pick up not only incorrect English, bul 
also wrong ‘information*, such as that 
“The Road Not Taken” was written by 
one John Frost. The illustrations are 
amateurish enough to make a child gnash 
his teeth. The book is ultimately a joy 
not to behold. 

□ A.S. .J 

Coffee House De Bahr Khara Admi 

By Amarjit Singh 
Vartman Prakashan 
94 pages Rs 5 

In the last two decades, a tremendous 
quantity of Punjabi writing has been 
produced. Poetry and the sffort story 
are the two genres which have attracted J* 
much of the attention from established 
as well as from the budding writers. But 
the bulk of the output is trash, inspired 
by the hollow leftist slogans so popular 
these days or cheap sex themes. These 
writings can, at the most, be described as-% 
futile attempts to attain so-called inte- 
lectualism. In the midst of such activity, 
the present volume comes as a pleasant^ 
surprise. 

Amarjit Singh has for long been 
writing short stories for various journals 
of repute, but for the first time U Of his 
stories are appearing in a 




All his 11 stories are, for the most 
part, bold attempts at realistic portrayal 
of the life of an average middle class or 
lower class Punjabi living in or around 
Delhi. This naturally imposes a pattern 
as well as a limit to their scope. The 
protagonists are invariably educated 
people engaged in simple pursuits. Their 
language and diction is typical of men 
of their class. This may account for 
their frequent use of English words and 
idioms. The stories in general, portray 
the strange predicaments of their 
characters directly related to their 
physiological and mental reactions to 
their millieu. The difficulties in the 
same context are recounted. But almost 
all of them lack psychological depth 
while their actions and reactions are also 
wanting Tt? the sociological undertones 
‘jo characteristic of Galsworthy and 
k 3hekhov. With the exception of Chhote 
°hhote Dar % which is indeed a gem, the 
Itories can hardly boast of a theme 
having a deeper meaning or any covert 
or overt bearing on the delineation of the 
characters. The people of the stories 
almost invariably are portrayed in the 
' first person but, for the most part, lack 
well etched proportions of a memorable 
character. ‘It could be anybody in their 
place’ is the exact description of most of 
them. As such, they lack literary dimen- 
sions. The stories are let down by their 
inopportune endings. Had the writer 
evoked suggestive endings in the rest 
of the stories as well as he does in 
Pita and Chhote Chhote Dar , the volume 
would have assumed an altogether new 
* stature. In stories like Dhup Wcili Sarah , 
Baad and Aakhri Din , the author has 
meddled with sex and failed to evoke the 
desired effect. 

L Despite all this, Amarjit Singh’s 
simplicity, his undoctrinated approach 
towards literature, his aliveness to the 
realities of the life of a middle class 
Punjabi making his living in a city like 
Delhi where Darwin’s law of the ‘survival 
^ of the fittest’ holds good, deserves appre¬ 
ciation at a time when mere obsession 
with sejt for the sake of sex and weak¬ 
ness for indoctrination through literature 
has become the end all and be all of 
litterateurs. 

□ HARINDRA SINGH 


She and He 

By Sasthi Brata 

Hind 

197 pages Rs 5 

Among the small band of successful 
writers obsessed with themselves, Indo- 
Anglian writers will find fair repre¬ 

sentation. Nirad Chaudhuri is of course 
the patriarch. Cast in the same mould, 

but with a clever sneer replacing 

Chaudhuri’s earnestness, is Sasthi Brata. 
And in addition to the qualities which 
Chaudhuri discovered make a book 
saleable in the Indo-Anglian market, 
Brata has added one more—occasional 
spasms of mildly erotic writing; a refined, 
Bengali version of Khushwant Singh 
perhaps. 

The essence of truly great writing is 
that it is universal in its application. It 
doesn’t matter what Shakespeare was 
like, or whether a Shakespeare existed at 
all. For the works attributed to him 
stand independently of him. With Brata, 
in contrast, it is impossible to deal with 
his work without commenting on the 
man. 

His talent is unquestioned. His prose 
has snap and crackle. The turns of phrase 
are often brilliant. But the hitch is that 
Brata knows this better than anybody 
else. And, like the adolescent that one 
begins to believe he still is, he must preen 
himself. 

His first book, My God Died Young , 
was autobiographical. But first novels 
usually are. There followed Confessions 
of an Indian Woman-Eater. Still partly 
autobiographical, but excusable. All the 
same, it was time for him to have shed 
the burden of his personal experiences. 
Development as a writer demanded that 
his next work be a product of his imagi¬ 
nation, for that is the ultimate test of a 
novelist’s ability. In this, Brata has failed. 
He has attempted to mask this by making 
a fetish of his bohemian life in London, 
in the same way that he made his first 
book brashly autobiographical, instead of 
surreptitiously so, as most writers do. 

So She and He is again written in the 
first person, and chiefly about the first 
person—and about his simultaneous 
relationship with two women, set in the 
background of Intellectual (with a capital 


I, if you please I) mmt garde Hampstead* 
The narration is sensitive, and Brata 
achieved that rare distinction for 
Indian writer in English—effective port - ' 


rayal of the atmosphere and flow of; 
conversation. 


The thin plot is merely a counterpoint 
to the central theme—Zamir Ishmael, the 
Algerian. But the difference between ao 
Algerian and an Indian is never made 
clear, and Zamir Ishmael has a strong : 
resemblance to the Sasthi Brata we catte ' 
to know earlier. And so, for Zamit, vm .4 
read Sasthi. His intellectual sophistry*, 
and the powerful, strange and mysterious 
force that one senses has Brata in 
grip, making him act as if, and almost 
believe that, he is a law unto himself: 
this is the principal impression of Zamir 
that one is left with. An undramatic 
explanation of this “force”, which Zamir 
himself talks about in the book, would 
be Brata’s hyper-egotism, springing from 
his demanding behaviour as a child—tant- 
trums, etc. that were always successful 
(which one learns from his first book)* 
Whatever the explanation, it becomes 
clear fairly soon that only if Brata can 
gain control over himself and get over 
the desire to be clever and wordy will hO 
achieve mature stature as an artist. Till 
then, he will remain a boy throwing 
tantrums, and dressed—characteristically 
enough—in polo-neck jersey, goatee* 
cigarette and sneer, as in the photograph 
on the back cover. 


□ ASUTOSH RAIS 


Chutneys & Pickles of India 

By Duro Jetho Jagtiani 

IBH 

110 pages Rs 3.50 

When neophyte cooking results fin 
slops, usually only a pickle accompani¬ 
ment can get the stuff down the throat; 
Pickles add piquance to the best ei 
cooking too. In this book there are MJt 
simply-explained traditional recipes foi 
pickles, chutneys and allied accesorie* Jb? 
meals such as kanji. Besides 38 recipaa 
for mango alone, there are methods# 
from various parts of this country, of! 
pickling the varied produce availably 
including poultry, seafood, bamboo shoot; 
groundnut, dried plums, parval , bittf^ 
gourd...This is an extremely useful 




Raojlt was delighted and travelled to CardiP 

hoping to give a reasonable account of 


Sportswealth “ , 

* Little did he expect his fortune to 

. ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■■■ I mmmm mmmmmmmmmmmmmm mm— —. . . Change aS radically &8 it did 00 the 


On the eve of a major international 
sports meet it has become almost custo¬ 
mary for political controversy of one form 
or another to prove a stumbling block 
for its organisers. The teams whose par¬ 
ticipation generally sets the controversial 
^ ball rolling are those from Taiwan, Israel, 
■ Rhodesia and South Africa (recently Chile 
has also joined their ranks). The first 
two of these are likely to be in the head¬ 
lines as the Asian Games at Teheran 
draws nearer. The acceptance of China 
as a full-fledged member, long overdue, 
i is bound to create problems for General- 
j^hiljlmo Chiang Kai-shek’s republic which 
&is till now been referred to as Republic 
pbf, China by many international sports 
i federations. The West Asian situation is 
.going to make it difficult for Iran to ac- 
: cept Israel’s entry at the Asiad. So plenty 
of political excitement is in the offing 
^ Asian sport. A meet that might be 
comparatively less controversial although 


favourably with those at the level of the 
Olympics are swimming and athletics. 
The first of these is synonymous with 
Australia whose stars are bound to domi¬ 
nate the finals. In athletics, the endurance 
events will see the struggle for supremacy 
between Europeans and Africans while 
the other events will see West Indians, 
Canadians and Australians vie for top 
honours. Indian standards in both swim¬ 
ming and athletics are, with one or two 
exceptions, nowhere near those of the top 
ten in the Commonwealth and therefore 
our participation in them will be sym¬ 
bolic, limited to a handful of outstanding 
hopefuls. Where India stands a very 
good chance of being among the medalists 
is in wrestling. Our record in both 
boxing and wrestling in the past few 
international games has been good and 
the latter has certainly proved our forte 
at the Commonwealth level where our 
only serious rival is Pakistan. 


day of the 6 mile finals at Cardiff Armr* 
Park. For the first 12 laps of the race 
he was nowhere near the leaders but the^ 
next half saw him moving up gradually 
as if he had acquired a second wind and 
it was only with six laps to go when 
the Welsh crowd noticed a ‘fellow 
countryman’ catching up with the leaders 
They were hysterical and the 70,000- 
strong crowd chanted “Merriman for 
Wales” as he kept improving his position 
As if mesmerised by the applause Johi. 
Merriman ran even faster ancU^ent on to 
win the race, a unique experience for him 
and the Welsh. There were celebra-^ 
tions all night in Cardiff. The London! 
runner had become a national hero, as ' 
did Milkha Singh in the same meet. The 
encouragement the latter received from 
the spectators was in no way less than 
that received by Merriman—typical of 
the cordial atmosphere that usually exists, 
in these games. 


oC a much higher standard in terms 

individual performances is the Com¬ 
monwealth Games due in Christchurch, 
New Zealand, next month. It might well 
be regarded as the biggest sports gather¬ 
ing of the English speaking nations with 
the lone exception of the USA. Tradi¬ 
tional pinpricks like South Africa and 
Rhodesia are not likely to bother the 
hosts; their participation is now out of 
the question. 

Coming after the Munich Olympics, 
the European Cup and a host of other 
international fixtures during the past 
eighteen months, the Commonwealth 
Games are not going to attract a great 
deal of attention. The fact that New 
Zealand is not near enough for most 
people to warrant a visit during the 
games makes the possibility of over¬ 
crowding in Christchurch remote. The 
main stadium where most of the events 
are to be held has a capacity of under 
40,000, about the same as that of the 
National Stadium in New Delhi. 

Qualitatively speaking, the events 
where Commonwealth standards compare 


Whatever the level of competition 
and the record-breaking potential of the 
participants, the fact remains that the 
Commonwealth Games are far less tense, 
almost informal in relation to other 
similar meets. Almost all of the parti¬ 
cipants speak the same language (one 
must at this juncture give due regard to 
the French-speaking Canadians) and most 
of them know each other. From Britain 
for instance, there are teams representing 
England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
Wales, the Isle of Man and the Channel Is¬ 
lands and between them account for more 
than three-fourths of the competitors. 
There have been many instances of events 
like the 5000 metres involving over a dozen 
athletes from two London clubs running 
for half a dozen nations! The classic 
case of John Merriman comes to mind 
in the context of the 1958 Games at 
Cardiff, the Welsh capital. Merriman had 
missed getting into the English side since 
he did not make the first three in the 
English championships. But a break¬ 
through came in the form of a Welsh 
claim on him siftce one of his parents 


Soni Days 


He sat there watching the young men 
in action. They looked a lit lot to him— 
better than the ones he had seen in his 
time. The concept of training for sport* 
had undergone a very radical change 
since the association with university 
sport of G.C. Soni, one of the^felest and 
best known physical educationists of yes-. 
teryear in northern India. There was an 
element of nostalgia for ‘Soni Sahib’ as 
one of the officials concerned with the 
afternoon’s programme walked up to the 
stands to greet his guru , “What do you 
think of the boys, sir,” he asked. The*- 
elder sportsman smiled, “Wejl they are 
very fortunate to get the facilities they 
do in these days of shortages, i hope 
they are making good use of the oppor-' 
tunity.” 

Soni had seen Indian sport grow from 
the days of the princes to the present 
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time and was in a position to give an 
accurate assessment of the changes that 
had come about. As a physical educa¬ 
tionist he has the reputation of having 
been a hard task master. He was dedi¬ 
cated to sport and to all who were invol¬ 
ved in it, but sporting activity to him 
was not a tamasha . Trainees when they 
attended a coaching session under his 
supervision were always made to feel a 
.sense of purpose. Any strenuous form 
of outdoor exercise had to be systematic 
/and meaningful, he believed. Training 
sessions under him were of short dura¬ 
tion but their qualitative aspect was never 
in doubt. Regular medical checkups 
were a must and were analysed in rela¬ 
tion tg^ the trainee’s progress. Soni 
understood the university student's abi¬ 
lity to think for himself and encouraged 
daily discussions on training methods. 
All who went through the mill with him 
knew the real meaning of sports-minded- 
ness. One recollects how on one occa¬ 
sion Soni penalised a member of his own 
team in a university fixture when the 
latter proved to be a defaulter, an impor¬ 
tant factor that led to his fall from grace 
in his college. 

Today as he relaxes watching young 
sportsmen at play he can proudly look 
back on his greatest achievement—that of 
grooming some of the notable sporting 
personalities in the capital. 

□ R. B. 


The Economy 

(from page 13) 

of their employees are engaged in compu¬ 
ter-a pp jy^ ati on ; the cost of computeri¬ 
sing works out at one to two dollars per 
ton of steel. Apart from the economics, 
in a developing country it is necessary 
to retain human initiatives and develop 
skills. Mini and micro computers might 
suit them better, says the ECAFE team. 

; But even these ought to be installed after 
r weighing the costs against the benefits. 


. Television 

(from page 15) 

do not even get equipment for recording 
sound when they go out shooting. Result: 
one gets to see farms and farming all 
right, but instead of hearing country 


sounds or the purr of the tragtor engine, 
one hears some beautiful but distracting 
Indian melody. Many a time, an inter¬ 
viewer is given barely a couple of hours 
to prepare his interview. How can one 
condemn his lack of intelligence when he 
has not had a fair chance to show his 
intellectual prowess ? This kind of thing 
keeps occurring, but our TV manages to 
survive. 

It is the power behind the artist which 
needs to be shocked into awareness. 
This power which comprises of govern¬ 
ment officers posted to Information and 
Broadcasting without any real knowledge 
of its functioning, the ministers at the 
top, the people who neglect their work 
and create factions amongst artists and 
others—these are the people at whom 
the finger of the critics should be pointed. 

And their work is not going to be 
over with one or two successes. As long 
as TV lasts, these destroyers will remain. 
But properly channelled criticism can 
lessen the area of their influence. 

□ ROOH1 JUNEJA 
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